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INTRODUCTORY. 
THE  ARRIVAL  IN  ROME. 

^  A  GAIN  this  date  of  Rome ;  the  most  solemn  and 

-^^  interesting  that  my  hand  can  ever  write,  and  even 
now  more  interesting  than  when  I  saw  it  last/'  wrote  Dr. 
Arnold  to  his  wife  in  1840 — and  how  many  thousands 
before  and  since  have  experienced  the  same  feeling,  who 
have  looked  forward  to  a  visit  to  Rome  as  one  of  the  great 
events  of  their  lives,  as  the  realization  of  the  dreams  and 
longings  of  many  years. 

An  arrival  in  Rome  is  very  different  to  that  in  any  other 
town  of  Europe.  It  is  coming  to  a  place  new  and  yet  most 
familiar,  strange  and  yet  so  well  known.  When  travellers 
arrive  at  Verona,  for  instance,  or  at  Aries,  they  generally 
go  to  the  amphitheatres  with  a  curiosity  to  know  what  they 
are  like;  but  when  they  arrive  at  Rome  and  go  to  the 
Coliseum,  it  is  to  visit  an  object  whose  appearance  has 
been  familiar  to  them  from  childhood,  and,  long  ere  it 
is  reached,  from  the  heights  of  the  distant  Capitol,  they 
can  recognize  the  well-known  form; — ^and  as  regards  St 
Peter's,  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  the  dome,  of 
the  wide-spreading  piazza,  and  the  foaming  fountains,  for 
long  years  before  they  come  to  gaze  upon  the  reality? 

"  My  presentiment  of  the  emotions  with  which  I  should 
behold  the  Roman  ruins,  has  proved  quite  correct,"  wrote 
Niebuhr.  "  Nothing  about  them  is  new  to  me ;  as  a  child 
I  lay  so  often,  for  hours  together,  before  their  pictures, 
that  their  images  were,  even  at  that  early  age,  as  dis- 
tinctly impressed  upon  my  mind,  as  if  1  bad  actually  seen 
Aem." 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  old  friends  and  landmarks, 
travellers  who  pay  a  hurried  visit  to  Rome,  are  bewildered 
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by  the  vast  mass  of  interest  before  them,  by  the  endless 
labyrinth  of  minor  objects,  which  they  desire,  or,  still  oftener, 
feel  it  a  duty,  to  visit  Their  Murray,  their  Baedeker,  and 
their  Bradshaw  indicate  appalling  lists  of  churches,  temples, 
and  villas  which  ought  to  be  seen,  but  do  not  distribute  diem 
in  a  manner  which  will  render  their  inspection  more  easy. 
The  promised  pleasure  seems  rapidly  to  change  into  an  end- 
less vista  of  labour  to  be  fulfdled  and  of  fatigue  to  be  gone 
through ;  henceforward  the  hours  spent  at  Rome  are  rather 
hours  of  endurance  than  of  pleasure — ^his  cicerone  drags 
the  traveller  in  one  direction, — ^his  antiquarian  friend,  his 
artistic  acquaintance,  would  fain  drag  him  in  others, — ^he  is 
ocmfused  by  accumulated  nusty  glimmerings  from  historical 
iacts  once  learnt  at  school,  but  long  since  foigotten,^-of 
artistic  information,  which  he  feels  tfiat  he  ought  to  have 
gleaned  from  years  of  society,  but  which,  from  want  of  use, 
has  never  made  any  depth  of  impression, — ^by  shadowy  ideas 
as  to  the  story  of  this  king  and  that  emperor,  of  this  pope 
and  that  saint,  v^ch,  from  insufficient  time,  and  the  d>- 
sence  of  books  of  reference,  he  has  no  opportunity  of 
clearing  up.  It  is  therefore  in  the  hope  of  aiding  some  of 
tfiese  bewildered  ones,  and  of  rendering  their  walks  in 
Rome  more  easy  and  more  interesting,  that  the  following 
chapters, are  written.  They  aim  at  nothing  original,  and 
are  only  a  gathering  up  of  the  information  of  others,  and 
a  gleaning  from  what  has  been  already  given  to  the  world 
in  a  far  letter  and  fuller,  but  less  portable  form ;  while,  in 
their  plan,  they  attempt  to  guide  the  traveller  in  his  daily 
wanderings  through  the  city  and  its  suburbs. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  one  short  re- 
sidence at  Rome  will  be  sufficient  to  make  a  foreigner 
acquainted  with  all  its  varied  treasures ;  or  even,  in  most 
cases,  that  its  attractions  will  become  apparent  to  the 
passing  stranger.  The  squalid  appearance  of  its  modem 
streets,  the  filth  of  its  beggars,  the  inconveniences  of  its 
daily  Ufe,  will  leave  an  impression  which  will  go  far  to 
neutralize  the  effect  of  its  ancient  buildings,  and  the 
grandeur  of  its  historic  recollections.  It  is  only  by  return- 
ing again  and  again,  by  allowing  i}[\it  feeling  of  Rome  to  gain 
upon  you,  when  you  have  constandy  revisited  the  same 
new,  die  same  temj^  the  same  picture,  that  Rome  en- 
graves itielf  upon  your  heart,  and  changes  from  a  dia- 
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agiecable,  unwholesome  acquamtance,  into  a  deai  and 
mtimatft  friend,  seldom  long  absent  from  your  thou^ts 
*^  Whoever,*  said  Chateauhriand,  "  has  nothmg  else  lc%  in 
life,  should  come  to  live  in  Rome  \  there  he  will  find  for 
society  a  land  whidi  will  nourish  his  reiections,  walks  idudh 
will  always  tell  him  something-  new.  The  stone  which 
crumbles  under  his  feet  will  speak  to  him,  and  even  the 
dust  which  the  wind  raises  under  his  footsteps  will  seem  to 
bear  with  it  something  of  human  grandeur." 

**  When  we  have  once  known  Rome,"  wrote  Hawthorne, 
''and  left  her  where  she  lies,  like  a  long-decaying  corpse, 
retaining  a  trace  of  the  noble  shape  it  was,  but  with  accu- 
mulated dust  and  a  fungous  growth  overspreading  all  its 
more  admirable  features — ^left  her  in  utter  weariness,  no 
doubt,  of  her  narrow,  crooked,  intricate  streets,  so  uncom- 
fortably paved  with  little  squares  of  lava  that  to  tread  over 
them  is  a  penitential  pilgrimage;  so  indescribably  ugly, 
moreover,  so  cold,  so  alley-like,  into  which  the  sun  never 
falls,  and  whera  a  chill  wind  forces  its  deadly  breath  into 
our  lungs— left  her,  tired  of  the  sight  of  those  immense 
seven-storied,  yellow-washed  hovels,  or  call  them  palaces, 
where  all  that  is  dreary  in  dcnnestic  life  jieems  magnified 
and  multiphed,  and  weaiy  of  climbing  those  staircases  which 
ascend  fix>m  a  ground-floor  of  cook-shops,  cobblers'-stalls, 
stables,  and  regiments  of  cavalry,  to  a  middle  region  of 
princes,  cardinids,  and  ambassadors,  and  an  upper  tier  of 
artists,  just  beneath  the  unattainable  sky, — ^left  her,  worn 
out  with  shivering  at  the  cheerless  and  smoky  fireside  by 
day,  and  feasting  with  our  own  substance  the  ravenous 
population  of  a  Roman  bed  at  night,  left  her  sick  at  heart 
of  Italian  trickery,  which  has  uprooted  whatever  faith  in 
man's  integrity  had  endured  till  now,  and  sick  at  stomach 
of  sour  bread,  sour  wine,  rancid  butter,  and  bad  cookery, 
needlessly  bestowed  on  evil  meats, — left  her,  disgusted 
with  the  pretence  of  holiness  and  the  reality  of  nasti- 
ness,  each  equally  omnipresent, — ^left  her,  half  lifeless 
from  the  languid  atmosphere,  the  vital  principle  of  which 
has  been  us^  up  long  ago  or  corrupted  by  myriads  of 
slaughters, — ^left  her,  crushed  down  in  spirit  by  the  desola- 
tion of  her  ruin,  and  the  hopelessness  of  her  future,— left 
her,  in  short,  hating  her  with  all  our  might,  and  adding  mn 
individual  curse  to  the  ininite  anathema  which  her  <dd 
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caimes  have  unmistakeably  brought  down : — ^when  we  have 
left  Rome  in  such  mood  as  this,  we  are  astoni^ed  by  the 
discovery,  by-and-by,  that  our  heartstrings  have  mysteriously 
attached  themselves  to  the  Eternal  City,  and  are  drawing 
us  thitherward  again,  as  if  it  were  more  familiar,  more  in* 
timately  our  home,  than  even  the  s!x>t  where  we  wcie 
bom.'; 

This  is  the  attractive  and  sympathetic  power  of  Rome 
which  Byron  so  fiilly  appreciated — 

**  Oh  Rome  my  country  I  city  of  the  soul  I 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee. 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  I  and  controul 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance  ?    Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  ana  temples.    Ye  I 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day-— 

A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  iia^e  as  our  clay. 

*'  The  Niobe  of  nations  I  there  she  stands 

Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe ; 

An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands, 

Whose  sacred  dust  was  scattered  long  ago ; 

The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now  ; 

The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 

Of  their  heroic  dweUers  :  dost  thou  flow, 

Old  Tiber  I  through  a  marble  wilderness  ? 
Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress  I " 

The  impressiveness  of  an  arrival  at  the  Eternal  City  wa^ 
formerly  enhanced  by  the  solemn  singularity  of  the  country 
through  which  it  was  slowly  approached.  "  Those  who  arrive 
at  Rome  now  by  the  railway,"  says  Mrs,  Craven  in  her  *  Anne 
Severin,'  "  and  rush  like  a  whirlwind  into  a  station,  which 
has  nothing  in  its  first  aspect  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of 
one  of  the  most  obscure  places  in  the  world,  cannot  imagine 
the  effect  which  the  words  *  Ecco  Roma  *  formerly  produced, 
ifirhen  on  arriving  at  the  point  in  the  road  from  which  the 
Eternal  City  could  be  descried  for  the  first  time,  the  pos- 
tillion stopped  his  horses,  and  pointing  it  out  to  the  tra- 
veller in  the  distance,  pronounced  them  with  that  Roman 
accent  which  is  grave  and  sonorous,  as  the  name  of  Rome 
itself" 

"  How  pleasing,"  says  Cardinal  Wiseman,  ''  was  the  usual 
indication  to  early  travellers,  by  voice  and  outstretched 
whip,  embodied  in  the  well-known  exclamation  of  eveiy 
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▼ettnrinOy  'Ecco  Roma.'  To  one  Masso  maris  et  viaium/ 
fike  Horace,  these  words  brought  the  first  promise  oi  ap- 
proaching rest  A  few  more  miles  of  weaiy  hills,  every  one 
of  which,  from  its  summit,  gave  aijciore  swelling  and  majestic 
outline  to  what  so  far  constituted  '  Roma,'  that  is,  the  great 
cupola,  not  of  the  church,  but  of  the  dty,  its  only  discernible 
part,  cutting,  like  a  huge  peak,  into  die  clear  winter  sky, 
and  the  long  journey  was  ended,  and  ended  by  the  full 
realization  of  well-cherished  hopes." 

Most  travellers,  perhaps,  in  the  old  days  came  by  sea 
from  Marseilles  and  arrived  from  Civita  Vecchia,  by  the 
dreary  road  which  leads  through  Palo,  and  near  the  base 
of  the  hills  upon  which  stands  Cervetn,  the  ancient  Cssre, 
from  the  junction  of  whose  name  and  customs  the  word 
"ceremony"  has  arisen, — ^so  especially  useful  in  the  great 
neighbouring  dty.  ''  This  road  from  Civita  Vecchia,"  writes 
Miss  Edwards,  the  talented  authoress  of  'Barbara's  His- 
tory,' ''lies  among  shapdess  hillocks,  shaggy  with  bush 
and  briar.  Far  away  on  one  side  gleams  a  line  of  soft 
blue  5ea-^H>n  the  other  lie  mountains  as  blue,  but  not  more 
distant  Not  a  sound  stirs  the  stagnant  air.  Not  a  tree, 
not  a  housetop,  breaks  the  wide  monotony.  The  dust  lies 
beneath  the  wheels  like  a  carpet,  and  follows  like  a  cloud. 
The  grass  is  ydlow,  the  weeds  are  parched;  and  where 
there  have  been  wa3^de  pools,  the  ground  is  cracked  and 
dry.  Now  we  pass  a  crumbling  fragment  of  something 
that  may  have  been  a  tomb  or  temple,  centuries  ago.  Now 
we  come  upon  a  little  wide-eyed  peasant  boy,  keeping  goats 
among  the  ruins,  like  Giotto  of  old.  Presently  a  buffalo 
lifts  Ins  black  mane  above  the  neighbouring  hillock,  and 
rushes  away  before  we  can  do  more  than  point  to  the  spot 
on  which  we  saw  it  Thus  the  day  attains  its  noon,  and 
the  sun  hangs  overhead  like  a  brazen  shield,  brilliant,  but 
cold.  Thus,  too,  we  reach  the  brow  of  a  long  and  steep 
ascent,  where  our  driver  pulls  up  to  rest  his  weary  beasts. 
The  sea  has  now  faded  almost  out  of  sight ;  the  mountains 
look  larger  and  nearer,  with  streaks  of  snow  upon  their 
summits,  the  Campa^a  reaches  on  and  on  and  shows  no 
sign  of  limit  or  of  verdure, — while,  in  the  midst  of  the  clear 
air,  half  way,  so  it  would  seem,  between  you  and  the  purple 
Sabine  range,  rises  one  solemn  solitary  dome.  Can  it  be 
die  dome  of  St  Peter's  ?  "  * 
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The  great  feature  of  the  Civita  Vecdiia  loute  was  ttiat 
after  all  the  utter  desolation  and  dreariness  of  many  miles 
of  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  Campagna,  the  traveller 
was  almost  stunned  by  tbe  transition^  when  on  suddenly 
passing  the  Porta  Ca^eggieri,  he  found  himself  in  the 
Piazza  of  St  Peter's,  with  its  wide-spreading  colonnades^ 
and  high-spiingii^  fountains;  indeed  the  first  building  he 
saw  was  St  Peter's,  the  first  house  that  of  the  Pope,  the 
palace  of  the  Vatican.  But  the  more  gradual  approach  by 
land  firom  Viterbo  and  Tuscany  possessed  equal  if  not 
superior  interest 

"  When  we  turned  the  summit  above  Viterbo,"  wrote  Dr. 
Arnold,  "and  opened  on  the  view  on  the  other  side,  it 
might  be  called  the  first  approach  to  Rome.  At  the 
distance  of  more  than  forty  miles,  it  was  of  course  impos- 
sible to  see  the  town,  and  besides  the  distance  was  hazy; 
but  we  were  looking  on  the  scene  of  the  Roman  history ; 
we  were  standing  on  the  outward  edge  of  the  fiiame  of  the 
great  picture,  and  though  the  features  of  it  were  not  to  be 
traced  distincdy,  yet  we  had  the  consciousness  that  they 
were  before  us.  Here,  too,  we  first  saw  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  Alban  hills,  I  think,  in  the  remote  distance,  and 
just  beneath  us,  on  the  left,  Soracte,  an  outlier  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  has  got  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
stands  out  by  itself  most  ma^iificently.  Close  under  us 
in  firont,  was  the  Ciminian  kSie,  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  surrounded  as  they  all  are,  with  their  basin  of 
wooded  hills,  and  lying  like  a  beautifiil  mirror  stretched 
out  before  us.  Then  there  was  the  grand  beauty  of  Italian 
scenery,  the  depth  of  the  valleys,  the  endless  variety  of 
the  mountain  oudine,  and  the  towns  perched  upon  the 
mountain  summits,  and  this  now  seen  under  a  mottied  sky, 
which  threw  an  ever-varying  light  and  shadow  over  the 
valley  beneath,  and  all  the  freshness  of  the  young  spring. 
We  descended  along  one  of  the  rims  of  this  lake  to  Roncig- 
lione,  and  fix>m  thence,  still  descending  on  the  whole,  to 
Monterosi.  Here  the  famous  Campagna  begins,  and  it 
certainly  is  one  of  the  most  striking  tracts  of  country  I  ever 
beheld.  It  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  flat,  except  betiiseen 
Rome  and  the  sea;  but  rather  like  the  Bagshot  Heath 
country,  ridges  of  hills  with  intermediate  valleySi  and  the 
toad  often  running  between  high  steep  banks,  and  sometimes 
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crosdng  shiggish  streams  sunk  in  a  de«p  oea  All  these 
banks  are  ovexgrown  with  bioom,  now  in  full  flower ;  and 
the  same  plant  was  luxuriant  everywhere.  There  seemed 
no  apparent  reason  why  the  country  should  be  so  desolate ; 
the  grass  was  growing  richly  everywhere.  There  was  no 
marsh  anywhere  visible,  but  all  looked  as  fresh  and  healthy 
as  any  of  our  chalk  downs  in  England.  But  it  is  a  wide 
wilderness ;  no  villages,  scarcely  any  houses^  and  here  and 
there  a  lonely  ruin  of  a  single  square  tower^  which  I  sup* 
pose  used  to  serve  as  strongholds  for  men  and  cattle  in 
the  plundering  warfare  in  the  middle  ages.  Itjras  after 
crowning  the  top  of  one  of  these  lines  of  hills,  a  litde  on 
the  Roman  side  of  Bacotno,  at  five  minutes  after  six, 
according  to  my  watch,  that  we  had  the  first  view  of  Rome 
itselfl  I  expected  to  see  St  Peter's  rising  above  the  line  of 
the  horizon,  as  York  Minster  does,  but  instead  of  that,  it 
was  within  die  horizon,  and  so  was  much  less  conspicuous, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  it  looked  mean  and 
stumpy.  Nothing  else  marked  the  site  of  the  city,  but  the 
trees  of  the  gardens  and  a  nimiber  of  white  villas  specking 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber  for  some  little  distance 
above  the  town,  and  then  suddenly  ceasing.  But  the  whole 
scene  diat  burst  upon  our  view,  when  taken  in  all  its  parts, 
was  most  interesting.  Full  in  fiont  rose  the  Alban  hills, 
the  ndiite  villas  on  their  sides  distinctly  visible,  even  at  that 
distance,  which  was  more  than  thirty  miles.  On  the  left 
were  the  Apennines,  and  Tivoli  was  distinctly  to  be  seen 
on  the  summit  of  its  mountain,  on  one  of  the  lowest  and 
nearest  parts  of  the  chain.  On  the  right  and  all  before  us 
lay  the  Campagna,  whose  perfectly  level  outline  was  suc^ 
ceeded  by  that  of  the  sea,  which  was  scarcely  more  so.  It 
b^jan  now  to  get  dark,  and  as  there  is  hardly  any  twilight, 
it  was  dark  soon  after  we  left  La  Storta,  the  last  post  before 
you  enter  Rome.  The  air  blew  fresh  and  cool,  and  we  had 
a  pleasant  drive  over  the  remaining  part  of  the  Campagna, 
till  we  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  crossed 
it  by  the  Milvian  bridge.  About  two  miles  further  on  we 
leached  the  wails  of  Rome,  and  entered  it  by  the  Porta  del 
Popok).'^ 

Niebuhr  coming  die  same  way  says>-*''It  was  with 
solemn  feelings  that  this  morning  from  the  barren  heights  of 
Ae  mooiy  Campagna,  I  first  caught  sight  of  the  cupola  of 
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St  Peter's,  and  then  of  tlie  city  fix>m  the  biidge,  where  all 
the  majesty  of  her  buildings  and  her  history  seems  to  lie 
spread  out  before  the  eye  of  the  stranger ;  and  afterwards 
entered  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo." 

Madame  de  Stael  gives  us  the  impression  which  the 
same  subject  would  produce  on  a  different  tjrpe  of 
character : — 

''  Le  comte  d'Erfeuil  faisait  de  comiques  lamentations  sur 
les  environs  de  Rome.  Quoi,  disait-il,  point  de  maison  de 
campagne,  point  de  voiture,  rien  qui  annonce  le  voisinage 
d'une  grande  ville  I  Ah  1  bon  Dieu,  quelle  tristesse  !  J^ 
approchant  de  Rome,  les  postiUons  s'^crierent  avec  trans- 
port: Voyez^  voyeZy  dest  la  coupoU  de  Saint-Pierre!  Les 
Napolitains  montrent  aussi  le  V^ve;  et  la  mer  fait  de 
m^me  I'orgueil  des  habitans  des  cdtes.  On  croirait  voir 
le  ddme  des  Invalides,  s'^cria  le  comte  d'£rfeuiL" 

It  was  by  this  approach  that  most  of  its  distinguished 
pilgrims  have  entered  the  capital  of  the  Catholic  world : 
monks,  who  came  hither  to  obtain  the  foundation  of  their 
Orders;  saints,  who  thirsted  to  worship  at  the  shrines  of 
their  predecessors,  or  who  came  to  receive  the  crown  of 
martyrdom ;  priests  and  bishops  fix>m  distant  lands, — ^many 
coming  in  turn  to  receive  here  the  highest  digni^  which 
Christendom  could  offer ;  kings  and  emperors,  to  ask  coron* 
ation  at  the  hands  of  the  reigning  pontiff;  and  among  all 
these,  came  by  this  road,  in  the  full  fervour  of  Catholic 
enthusiasm,  Martin  Luther,  the  future  enemy  of  Rome,  then 
its  devoted  adherent  "When  Luther  came  to  Rome," 
says  Ampere,  in  his  '  Portraits  de  Rome  k  Divers  Ages,' 
"die  future  reformer  was  a  young  monk,  obscure  and 
fervent ;  he  had  no  presentiment,  when  he  set  foot  in  the 
great  Babylon,  that  ten  years  later  he  would  bum  the  bull 
of  the  Pope  in  the  public  square  of  Wittenberg.  His  heart 
experienced  nothing  but  pious  emotions ;  he  addressed  to 
Rome  in  salutation  the  ancient  hymn  of  the  pilgrims ;  he 
cried,  'I  salute  thee,  O  holy  Rome,  Rome  venerable 
through  the  blood  and  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs.'  But  after 
having  prostrated  on  the  threshold,  he  raised  himself,  he 
entered  into  the  temple,  he  did  not  find  the  God  he  looked 
for ;  the  city  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  was  a  city  of  mur- 
derers and  prostitutes.  The  arts  which  marked  this  corrup- 
tion were  powerless  over  the  stolid  senses,  and  scandalised 
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the  austere  spirit  of  the  Gennan  monk ;  he  scarcely  gave  a 
pasang  glance  at  the  ruins  of  pagan  Rome  ^ — ^and  inwardly 
bonified  by  all  that  he  saw,  he  quitted  Rome  in  a  frame  of 
mind  very  different  from  that  winch  he  brought  widi  him ; 
be  knelt  then  with  the  devotion  of  tiie  pilgrims,  now  he 
returned  in  a  disposition  like  that  of  the  Jrondeurs  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  more  serious  than  theirs.  This  Rome  of 
which  he  had  been  the  dupe,  and  conoeniing  which  he  was 
disabused,  should  hear  of  hun  again ;  the  day  would  come 
when,  amid  the  merry  toasts  at  his  table,  he  would  ay  three 
times,  *  I  would  not  have  missed  going  to  Rome  for  a  thou- 
sand  florins,  for  I  should  always  have  been  uneasy  lest  I 
should  have  been  rendering  injustice  to  the  Pope.' " 

When  one  is  in  Rome  life  seems  to  be  free  from  many 
of  the  petty  troubles  which  beset  it  in  other  places ;  there 
is  no  foreign  town  which  offers  so  many  comforts  and  ad- 
vantages to  its  English  visitors.  The  hotels,  indeed,  are 
enormously  expensive,  and  the  rent  of  apartments  is  high ; 
but  when  the  latter  is  once  paid,  living  is  rather  cheap 
than  otherwise,  especially  for  tiiose  who  do  not  object  to 
dine  from  a  trattoria^  and  to  drive  in  hackney  carriages. 

The  climate  of  Rome  is  very  variable.  If  the  siroc{9 
blows,  it  i^  mild  and  very  relazmg ;  but  the  winters  are  more 
apt  to  be  subject  to  the  severe  cold  of  the  iramontana^ 
which  requires  even  greater  precaution  and  care  than  that 
of  an  English  winter.  Nothing  can  be  more  mistaken  than 
the  impression  that  those  who  go  to  Italy  are  sure  to  find 
there  a  mild  and  congenial  temperature.  The  climate  of 
Rome  has  been  subject  to  severity,  even  from  the  earliest 
times  of  its  history.  Dionysius  speaks  of  one  year  in  the 
time  of  the  republic  when  ^e  snow  at  Rome  lay  seven  feet 
deep,  and  many  men  and  catde  died  of  the  cold.*  Another 
year,  the  snow  lay  for  forty  days,  trees  perished,  and  cattle 
died  of  hunger.f  Present  times  are  a  great  improvement 
on  these :  snow  seldom  lies  upon  the  ground  for  many  hours 
togedier,  and  the  beautifril  fountains  of  Ae  dty  are  only 
hung  with  icicles  long  enough  to  allow  die  photographers  to 
represent  ^em  thus ;  but  s^  the  climate  is  not  to  be  trifled 
widi,  and  violent  transitions  from  the  hot  sunshine  to  the 
cold  shade  of  the  streets  often  prove  fatal    ''  No  toe  but 

*  Dioiiyntii^  sit.  t*  t  Livy,  t.  tj. 
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dogs  and  Englishmen,"  saj  the  Romans,  ''ever  walk  in 
the  sun." 

The  malaria^  which  is  so  much  dreaded  by  the  natiTes, 
lies  dormant  during  the  winter  months,  and  seldom  affects 
strangers,  unless  they  are  inordinately  imprudent  in  sitting 
out  in  the  sunset  With  the  heats  of  the  late  summer  this 
insidious  ague-fever  is  apt  to  follow  on  the  slightest  exertion, 
and  particularly  to  overwhelm  those  who  are  employed  in 
field  labour.  From  June  to  November  the  Villa  Boi^hese 
and  the  Villa  Doria  are  iminhabitable,  and  the  more  de- 
serted hills — tl\e  Coelian,  the  Aventine,  and  the  greater  part 
of  die  Esquiline, — are  a  constant  prey  to  fever.  The  malaria, 
however,  flies  before  a  crowd  of  human  life,  and  the  Ghetto, 
which  is  overwhelmed  with  teeming  inhabitants,  is  perfectly 
free  from  it  In  the  Campagna, — with  the  exception  of 
Porto  d'Anzio,  which  has  always  been  healthy, — no  town  or 
village  is  safe  after  the  month  of  August,  and  to  this  cause 
&e  utter  desolation  of  so  many  formerly  populous  sites 
(especially  those  of  Veii  and  Galera)  may  be  attributed  :^ 

*'  Roma,  voiax  hominixm,  domat  ardoa  coUa  viromm  ; 
Koma,  feiax  febrium,  necis  est  uberrima  frngum : 
Romanse  febres  stabili  sunt  jure  fiddes.** 

Thus  wrote  Peter  Damian  in  the  loth  century,  and  those 
who  refuse  to  be  on  their  guard  will  find  it  so  stilL 

The  greatest  risk  at  Rome  is  incurred  by  those  who, 
coming  out  of  the  hot  sunshine,  spend  long  hours  in  the 
Vatican  and  the  other  galleries,  which  are  filled  with  a 
deadly  chill  during  the  winter  months.  As  March  comes  on 
this  diill  wears  away,  and  in  April  and  May  the  temperature 
of  the  galleries  is  delightful,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
more  agreeable  retreat  It  is  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
strangers  to  spend  more  time  in  the  study  of  these  wonder- 
fiil  museums,  and  of  giving  additional  interest  to  the  hours 
which  are  passed  there,  that  so  much  is  said  about  their 
contents  in  these  volumes.  As  far  as  possible  it  has  been 
desired  to  evade  any  mere  catalogue  of  their  collections, — 
so  that  no  mention  has  been  made  of  objects  which  possess 
inferior  artistic  or  historical  interest ;  while  by  introducing 
anecdotes  connected  with  those  to  which  attention  is  drawn, 
or  by  quoting  the  opinion  of  some  good  authority  concern- 
ing diem,  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  fix  them  in  the 
recollection* 
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So  much  has  been  written  about  Rome,  that  in  quoting 
from  the  remarks  of  others  the  great  difficulty  has  been 
selection, — and  die  rule  has  been  followed  that  the  most 
learned  books  are  not  always  the  most  instructive  or  the 
most  interesting.  No  endeavour  has  been  made  to  enter 
into  deep  archaeological  questions, — to  define  die  exact 
limits  of  the  Walls  of  Servius  Tullius, — or  to  hazard  a  fresh 
opinion  as  to  how  the  earth  accumulated  in  the  Roman 
Forum,  or  whence  the  pottery  came,  out  of  which  the  Monte 
Testacdo  has  arisen;  but  it  has  rather  been  sou^t  to 
gather  up  and  present  to  the  reader  such  a  succession  of 
word  pictures  from  various  authors,  as  may  not  only  make 
the  scenes  of  Rome  more  interesting  at  the  time,  but  may 
deepen  their  impression  afterwards.  This  was  the  work 
which  the  late  illustrious  M.  Ampere  intended  to  carry  out, 
and  whidi  he  would  have  done  so  much  better  and  more 
fiiUy. 

From  the  experience  of  many  years  the  writer  can  truly 
say  that  the  more  intimately  these  scenes  become  known, 
Ac  more  deeply  they  become  engraven  upon  the  inmost 
affections.  It  is  not  a  hurried  visit  to  the  Coliseum,  with 
guide  book  and  dcerone,  which  will  enable  one  to  drmk  in 
die  fulness  of  its  beauty;  but  a  long  and  familiar  friendship 
with  its  solemn  walls,  in  the  ever-varying  grandeur  of  golden 
sunlight  and  grey  shadow — till,  after  many  days'  compa- 
nionship, its  stones  become  dear  as  ihose  of  no  other 
building  ever  can  be ; — and  it  is  not  a  rapid  inspection  of 
the  huge  cheerless  basilicas  and  churches,  with  their  gaudy 
marbles  and  gflded  ceilings  and  ill-suited  monuments, 
which  arouses  your  sympathy ;  but  the  long  investigation  of 
their  precious  fitagments  of  ancient  cloister,  and  sculptured 
fountain,— of  mouldering  fresco  and  mediaeval  tomb,— of 
mosaic-crowned  gateway,  and  pahn-shadowed  garden ; — ^and 
die  gradually-acquired  knowledge  of  the  wondrous  stonr 
which  clings  around  each  of  these  andent  things,  and  which 
tells  how  each  has  a  motive  and  meaning  entirely  un< 
suspected  and  unseen  by  the  passing  eye. 

The  immense  extent  of  Rome,  and  the  wide  distances  to 
be  traversed  between  its  different  ruins  and  churches,  is  in 
itsdf  a  suffident  reason  for  devoting  more  time  to  it  than  to 
die  odier  dries  of  Italy.  Surprise  will  doubdess  be  felt 
diat  so  few  pagan  ruins  lemain,  considering  the  enormous 


number  which  are  known  to  have  existed  even  down  to  a 
comparatively  late  period  A  monumental  record  of  A.1X 
540,  published  by  Cardinal  Mai,  mentions  324  streets,  a 
capitob— the  Tarpeian  and  that  on  the  Quiiinal — 80  gilt 
statues  of  the  gods  (only  the  Hercules  remains),  66  ivoty 
statues  of  the  gods,  46,608  houses,  17,097  palaces,  i3»o5t 
fountains,  3785  statues  of  emperors  and  generals  in  bronae^ 
22  great  equestrian  statues  of  bronze  (only  Marcus  Aurelius 
remains),  2  colossi  (Marcus  Aurelius  and  Trajan),  9026 
baths,  31  theatres,  and  8  amphitheatres  I 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  facilities 
affoixled  to  strangers  for  seeing  and  enjoying  eveiylhinff, 
especially  by  the  Roman  nobility.  The  beautiM  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Borghese  and  the  Villa  Doria  appear  to  be  kept 
up  at  an  enormous  expense,  solely  for  die  use  and  pleasure 
tk  the  public,  and  ahnost  all  the  palaces  and  collecti(His*are 
thrown  open  on  fixed  days  with  unequalled  liberality.  In 
almost  all  these  galleries,  museums,  and  gardens  the 
stranger  is  permitted  to  wander  about  and  linger  as  he 
pleases,  entirely  unmolested  by  officious  servants  and  ignci^ 
VELtdcenmL 

Those  will  enjoy  Rome  most  who  have  studied  it  tho> 
roughly  before  leaving  dieir  own  homes.  In  the  multiplicity 
of  engagements  in  which  a  foreigner  is  soon  involved,  there 
is  htde  time  for  historical  research,  and  few  are  able  to  do 
more  than  **  read  up  their  Murray,''  so  that  half  the  pleasure 
and  all  the  advantage  of  a  visit  to  Rome  are  thrown  away : 
while  those  who  arrive  with  the  foundation  already  pre* 
pared,  easily  and  naturally  acquire,  amid  the  scenes  around 
which  the  history  of  the  world  revolved,  an  amount  of  in- 
formation which  will  be  astonishing  even  to  themselves. 

The  pagan  monuments  of  Rome  have  been  written  of 
and  discussed  ever  since  they  were  built,  and  the  catacombs 
have  lately  found  historians  and  guides  both  able  and  will- 
ing,— about  the  later  Christian  monuments  iai  less  has 
hitherto  been  said.  In  English,  exc^  in  the  immense 
collection  of  interest  which  is  imbedded  in  the  works  of 
Hemans,  and  in  the  few  beautiful  notices  of  some  of  the 
early  martyrs  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  very  litde  has  been  written ; 
in  French  there  is  £ur  more.  There  is  a  natural  shrinkine 
in  the  English  Protestant  mind  from  all  that  is  connected 
with  the  st(xy  of  the  saints, — especially  the  later  saints  of 
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Ae  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Many  believe,  with  Addisoi^ 
^  that  the  Christian  antiquities  are  so  embrofled  in  fable  and 
legend,  that  one  derives  but  little  satisfaction  from  searching 
into  thenL**  And  yet,  as  Mrs.  Jameson  observes,  when  aU 
that  the  controversialist  can  desire  is  taken  away  from 
the  reminiscences  of  those,  who  to  the  Roman  Catholic  mind 
have  consecrated  the  homes  of  their  earthly  life,  how  much 
remains  I — "  so  much  to  awaken,  to  elevate,  to  touch  the 
heart ; — so  much  that  will  not  lade  from  the  memory,  so 
much  that  may  make  a  part  of  our  after-life." 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  these  pages  to  describe  the 
country  round  Rome,  beyond  a  few  of  the  most  ordinaiy 
drives  and  excursions  outside  the  walls.  The  opening  of  the 
railways  to  Naples  and  Civita  Vecchia  have  now  brought  a 
vast  variety  of  new  excursions  within  the  range  of  a  day's 
expeditioxk — and  the  papal  citadel  of  Anagni,  the  temples  of 
Cori,  the  cyclopean  remains  of  Segni,  Alatri,  Norba,  Cervetri, 
and  Com<tro,  and  the  wild  heights  of  Soracte,  will  probabljr 
ere  long  become  as  well  known  as  the  oft-visited  Tivoh, 
Ostia,  and  Albano.  It  is  hoped  at  a  ftiture  time  to  supple- 
ment these  ''Walks  in  Rome"  by  a  similar  vohune  o( 
^  Eauxusions  round  Rome." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DULI^USEFUL  INFORMATION. 

Boids. — ^For  pasang  tmyellers  or  bachelon,  the  best  aiei  Hotd 
f  Aneletenre,  Bocca  di  Leone;  Hotel  New  York,  Bocca  di  Leone; 
Hotd  de  Rome,  Coisa  For  ^milies,  or  for  a  long  residence :  Hotel 
des  lies  Britanniques,  Piazza  dd  Popolo ;  Hotd  de  Rnsde  (dose  to 
the  last).  Via  Babuino ;  Hotd  de  Londres,  and  Hotd  Earopa,  Piazza 
^  Spagna  ;  Hotd  Costanzi,  Via  S.  Nicolo  in  Tolentino,  in  a  high  ainr 
sitnatton  towards  the  ndlway-station,  and  Teiy  comfortable  and  well 
managed,  but  further  from  the  sights  of  Rome.  Less  expensive,  aK : 
Hotd  d'Allemagne,  Via  Condotti ;  Hotd  Vittoria,  Via  Due  Macelli ; 
Hotd  Minerra,  Piazza  della  Minenra,  Teiy  near  the  Pantheon ;  Hotd 
dd  Globo,  Via  S.  Nicolo  in  Tolentino. 

Fnuiowu  are  much  wanted  in  Rome.  The  best  are  those  of  Miss 
Smith  and  Madame  Tellenbach,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  the  small 
Hotd  de  I'UniTers,  in  the  Capo  le  Case. 

Aparhnmis  have  latdj  greatly  increased  in  price.  An  apartment 
fcr  a  veiy  small  family  m  one  of  the  best  situations  can  seldom  be 
obtained  for  less  than  from  450  to  500  francs  a  month.  The  English 
almost  all  prefer  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
The  best  situations  are  the  sunny  side  of  the  Piazza  itself  the  Trinit^  de^ 
Monti,  the  Via  Gregoriana,  and  Via  Sistina.  Less  good  situations  are, 
the  Corso,  Via  Condotti,  Via  Due  Macelli,  Via  Frattina,  Capo  le  Case, 
Via  Fdicc,  Via  Quattro  Fontane^  Via  Babuino,  and  Via  ddle  Croce, — 
in  which  last,  however,  are  many  very  good  apartments.  On  tiie  other 
tide  of  the  Coiso  suites  of  rooms  are  much  less  expensive,  but  they  are 
less  convenient  for  persons  who  make  a  short  residence  in  Rome.  In 
many  of  the  palaces  are  huge  apartments  which  are  let  by  the  year. 

7>aM?fV  (Restaurants)  send  out  dinners  to  families  in  apartments 
in  a  tin  box  with  a  stove,  for  which  the  bearer  caUs  the  next  morning. 
A  dinner  for  six  firancs  ought  to  be  amply  suffident  for  three  persons, 
and  to  leave  enough  for  luncheon  the  next  day. 

En^sh  CAurtkyJvsX,  outside  the  Porta  dd  Popolo^  on  the  left. 
Services  at  9  A.M.,  ii  A.1C.,  and  3  p.m.  on  Sundays;  daily  service 
twice  on  wedc-davs.  The  American  Ckureh  is  in  the  same  building, 
widi  an  entrance  nirther  on. 

Atf  Office. — ^In  the  Palazzo-Madama,  near  S.  Luigi.  The  English 
Mdlami  dailjT  at  S  f.m. 
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Tdegraph  Office, — 12 1  Piazza  Monte-Citorio.  A  tdegnpli  of  do 
words  to  England,  including  name  and  address,  costs  1 1  francs. 

Bankers, — Hooker,  20  Piazza  di  Sp|jgna ;  Macbean,  378  Corso ; 
Plowden,  234  Corso ;  Spada  and  Flamini,  20  Via  CondottL 

For  sending  Boxes  to  Engiand.^'^tUby^  8  Monte-Citorio. 

Englisk  Doctors.—Br,  Grifor,  Hotel  d'Angleterre ;  Dr.  Small,  56 
Via  Babuino ;  Dr.  Gason,  12  Via  del  Mercede.  German  :  Dr.  Taussig, 
144  Via  Babuino.  American  :  Dr.  Gould,  107  Via  Babuino.  Italian  : 
Dr.  Valeri,  138  Via  Babuioo. 

HowuEopathic  Doctor, —In,  Liberal!,  69  Via  della  Frezza. 

Dentist* — Dr.  Parmby,  93  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Sick-nurses, — ^Mrs.  Meyer,  44  Via  delle  Carocae ;  Madame  Annette 
Meyer,  Via  S.  Isidoro-— the  Nuns  of  the  Bon-Secours  at  the  conTent  in 
the  Via  dd  Banchi* 

Ckemists, — Sininbeiigfai,  134  Via  Fiattina,  and  Boriooi,  Via  Babaino» 
ave  those  usually  employed  by  the  English ;  but  the  chemists*  shops  in 
the  Corso  are  as  good,  and  much  less  expensiTe. 

English  House  4;mi/.— Shea,  11  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

EnfUsk  Uuery  Stailet,^]ixke^  7  Via  Laurina  j  Jarrett,  3  Piazza  del 
pQpoIOb 

Library, — ^Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

j^M^^i/i^.— Monaldini,  Piazza  di  Spagna;  Spxthover,  Piazza  di 
Spagna ;  Merle,  Piazza  Colonna. 

Italian  A^i^J.— Vannini,  31  Via  Condotti  (in  the  summer  at  th« 
Bagni  di  Lucca) ;  Monachesi,  8  Via  S.  Sebastianello ;  Gordini,  374 
Corso. 

Photographers, — For  views  of  Rome, — ^Watson,  Via  Babuino  ;  Mac- 
pherson,  12  Vicolo  Aliberti ;  Mang,  104  Via  Felice ;  Anderson  (hta 
photographs  sold  at  Spithover's).  For  Artistic  Bits,  Tery  much  to  bo 
reconmiended,  De  Bonis,  28  Via  S.  Isidoro.  For  Portraits  ^usdpi, 
48  Via  Condotti  (the  best  for  medallions) ;  Alessandri,  12  Corso  (excel- 
lent for  Cartes  de  Visite) ;  Lais,  57  Via  del  Campo-Maizo  ;  Ferretti, 
50  Via  Sta.  Maria  in  Via. 

Drawing  Materials, — ^Doyizell]«  136  Via  Babuino ;  Corteselli,  150 
Via  Felice.  For  commoner  articles  and  8tationery»  the  '*  Cartoleria,** 
214  Corso^  opposite  the  Piazza  Colonna.  ^ 

Engrmnsigs,^^AX,  the  Stamperia  Cametale  (fixed  prices),  6  Via  della 
Stamperia,  near  the  fountain  of  Trewi. 

^MB^wii&r.— Marchesi,  60  Via  Condotti ;  Depdetti,  31  V:a  Fonta^ 
nella  BoighoK;  Innocenti,  118  Via  Fmttina;  Santelli,  141  Via  Fra^ 
tina ;  Capobianchi,  152  Via  Babnina 

i?rMMfr.— Rohrich,  104  Via  Sistina;  Chiapanelli,  92  Via  Babuino; 
Dressier,  17  Via  Due  Macelli. 

Cameos, — Saulini,  96  Via  Babtiino  ;  Neii,  72  Via  Babuino 

ifofOACf.-— Rinaldi,  125  Via  babuino ;  Boschetti,  74  Via  CondottL 

Jewdlers  —Castellani,  88  Via  Poll  (closed  from  I3  to  |),  very  bea^* 
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Ufa],  hot  very  expensiTe;  Pierref,  20  PiaTzadi  Spagna;  Iniocenti,  33 
Piazza  Triniti  de^  MontL 

Roman  Pearls, — Rey,  122  Via  Babuino  ;  Lacchini,  70  Via  Condolti. 

Bookbinder, — OUvieri,  I  Via  Frattina. 

Engraver, — (For  visiting  cards,  &c),  Martelli,  139  Via  Frattina. 

Tailors.  Mattina  (the  "Poole"  of  Rome),  Corso,  opposite  S. 
Carlo,  entrance  2  Via  delle  Carozze ;  Vai,  60  Piazza  di  Spagna  ;  Re- 
anda,  61  Piazza  S.  Apostoli. 

Shoetnakers.—'le^  129  Corso  (none  good). 

Dressmaker, — Clarisse,  166  Corso. 

Shops  Jbr  Ladie^  Dress. — Massoni,  155  Corso  ;  the  Ville  de  Lyon^ 
4S  Via  dei  Prefetti  (behind  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina) ;  Sebastiani,  8  Via 
del  Campo-Marzo  ;  Giovannetti,  50  to  53  Campo-Marzo. 

Roman  Ribbons  and  Shawls. — Arvotti,  66  Piazza  Madama  (fixed 
prices). 

Glova, — Cremonesi,  420  Corso  ;  4  Piazza  S.  Lorenzo  in  Ladna. 

Carpets  and  small  Household  Articles, — Cagiati,  250  Corso. 

German  ^oier.— Colalucci,  88  Via  della  Croce  (excellent). 

English  Grocer, — Lowe,  76  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Italian  Grocer  and  Wine  Merchant,— GisiCxysaL^  Via  della  liaddalcnb 

Oiit  Candles  and  Wood,  6v. — Luigioni,  70  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Emgiish  Dairy, — ^Palmegiani,  66  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Artisti  Studios.^ 

BenonTilIe,  61  Via  Babuino, — landscapes. 

Miss  Biimden,  46  Via  St  Basilio, — ^water-colour  landscapes. 

Brenhan,  76  Via  Boxghetta 

Canerari,  1 10  Piazza  Borghese, — (irst-rate  for  chalk  portraits. 

Coleman,  16  Via  dei  Zucchelli, — ^very  good  for  animals. 

Conodi,  25   Angelo-Custode, — ^water-colour  landscapes,  very  hifjtdf 

finished. 
Desoolayy,  33  Via  Maigutta, — ^landscapes. 
Fattorini,  Via  Mar^tta, — a  very  beautifiU  copyist 
Flatz,  3  Mario  di  Fiori, — sacred  subjects. 
Haseltine,  T.  H.,  59  Via  Babuino. 
^Joris,  33  Via  Maigutta,— quite  first-rate  for  figure  subjects  in  y 

colour. 
•Glennie,  Via  Maigana, — water-colour,  first-rate. 
Knebel,  33  Via  Maigutta,— oil  landscapes. 
Maes,  33  Via  Mai^tta. 

*Marianecd,  53  Via  Marp:ntta, — the  prince  of  copyists. 
Muller,  60  Piazza  Barberini, — ^water-colour  landscapes. 
Podesti,  55  Via  Margutta,— oil :  lar^e  historical  and  sacred  subjects. 
Poii^estre,  36  Vicolo  dei  Greci— oil :  landscapes. 
Bncluinan  Read,  55  Via  Mar^tta. 
^Rivi^re,  36  Vicolo  dei  Greet, — water-ookNiri 
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Dc  Sanctis,  33  Via  Margntta. 

Strutt  (Arthur),  81  Via  della  Croce, — ^landscapes  and  figures,  both  oS 

and  water-colour. 
Vertunni,  53  Via  Margutta, — water-colour. 
Wedder,  55A  Via  Margutta. 
•Penry  Williams,  12  Piazza  Mignanelli, — water-ec'Iour. 

Sculptori  Studios.— 
Benzoni,  73  Vicolo  del  Borghetto. 
D'Epinay,  57  Via  Sistina. 
Miss  Foley,  53  Via  Margutta, — admirable  for  medallion  portnits  and 

busts. 
•Miss  Hosmer,  118  Via  Margutta — (Gibson's  studio). 
Miss  Lewis,  8  Via  S.  Nicolo  in  Tolentino. 
Macdonald,  7  Piazza  Barberini. 
Rosetti,  55  Via  Margutta. 
Miss  Stebbins,  8  Piazza  Barberini. 
Story,  2  Via  S.  Nicolo  in  Tolentino. 
Tadolini,  150A  Via  Babuino. 

Wood  (Shakspeare),  504  Corso,— excels  in  medallion  portraits. 
Wood  (Warrington),  7  Piazza  Triniti  de'  Monti. 


It  is  impossible  for  a  traveller  who  spends  only  a  week  or 
ten  days  in  Rome  to  see  a  tenth  part  of  the  sights  wliich  it 
contains.     Perhaps  the  most  important  objects  are : 

Churches. — S.  Peter's,  S.  John  Lateran,  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  S. 
Lorenzo  fuori  Mura,  S.  Paoh  fuori  Mura,  S.  Aniese  fuori  Mura,  Am 
Coeli,  S.  Clemente,  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  S.  rietro  in  Vincoli,  Sta. 
Sabina,  Sta.  Prassede  and  Sta.  Pudentiana,  S.  Gregorio,  S.  Ste&no 
Rotondo,  Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  Sta.  Maria  del  Popola 

Palaces, — Vatican,  Capitol,  Borghese,  Barberini  (and,  if  possible^ 
Corsini,  Colonna,  Sciarra,  Rospigliosi,  and  Spada). 

F/7/af.— Albani,  Doria,  Borghese,  Wolkonski,  and,  though  IcM 
important,  Ludovisi. 

Ruins. — Palace  of  the  Csesars,  Temples  in  Forum,  Coliseum,  and,  il 
possible,  the  ruins  in  the  Ghetto,  and  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

It  is  desirable  for  the  traveller  who  is  pressed  for  time 
to  apply  at  once  to  his  Banker  for  orders  for  any  of  the 
villas  for  which  they  are  necessary.  The  following  scheme 
will  give  a  good  general  idea  of  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood 
in  a  few  days.  The  sights  printed  in  italics  can  only  be  seen 
on  the  days  to  which  they  are  ascribed  : — 

Monday. — General  view  of  Capitol,  Gallery  of  Sculpture,  Ara  Coeli. 
General  view  of  Forum,  Coliseum,  St.  John  Lateran  (with  cloisters), 
and  drive  out  to  the  Via  Latina  and  the  aqueducts  at  Tavolato. 
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Tkesday. — ^Morning :  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  Staaze.  Aftcnioon  f 
*W9  Al^rtif  St  Agnese»  and  drive  to  the  Ponte  Nomentana. 

JVa/m£sday,^Go  to  Tivoli  (the  Cascades,  Cascatelle,  and  Villa 
4'Este). 

Tkmrsday, — Morning :  Palace  of  thi  Casars.  Afternoon :  drive  on  the 
Via  Appia  as  far  as  Torre  Mezzo  Strada ;  in  returning,  see  the  Bathi 
cf  Caiacalla. 

Friday. — Morning :  Palazzo  Boighese,  Palazzo  Spada,  The  Ghetto, 
The  Temple  of  Vesta,  cross  the  Ponte  Rotto  to  Sta.  Cedlia ;  and  end 
in  the  afternoon  at  St  Pietro  in  Montorio  and  the  Vilia  Dcria  (or  on 
Monday). 

Saturday, — Frascati  and  Albano.  Drive  to  Frascati  early,  take 
donkeys,  by  Rocca  di  Papa  to  Mte.  Cavo ;  take  luncheon  at  the  Temple, 
and  return  by  Palazzuolo  and  the  upper  and  lower  Galleries  to  Albano, 
whither  the  carriage  should  be  sent  on  to  await  you  at  the  Hot^de 
Russie.     Drive  back  to  Rome  in  the  evening. 

Sunday, — Morning :  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo  on  way  to  English  Church. 
Afternoon :  St  Peter  s  again  ;  drive  to  Monte  Mano  (Villa  Mellini),  or 
in  the  Villa  Boighese,  and  end  with  the  Pindo. 

zd Monday, — Morning:  Sta.  Prassede,  Sta.  Pudentiana,  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore.  Afternoon  :  Sta.  Sabina,  Priorato  Garden,  English  Ceme- 
tery, S.  Paolo,  and  the  Tre  Fontane. 

zd  Tuesday,  —  Morning  :  Vatican  Sculptures.  Afternoon  :  S. 
Gregorio,  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  S.  Clemente,  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli, 
Sta.  Maria  degU  Angeli,  S.  Lorenzo  fiiori  Mura,  and  drive  out  to  the 
Torre  dei  Sduavi,  returning  by  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

^  Wednetday. — Morning :  Palazzo  Barberini,  Pakaato  Rosptglion^ 
fiind  on  Saturdays)  Vatican  Pictures.  Afternoon:  Forum  in  detail, 
S.  Cosmo  and  Damian,  and  ascend  the  Coliseum. 


The  following  list  may  be  useful  as  a  guide  to  some  of  the 
best  subjects  for  artists  who  wish  to  draw  at  Rome^  and 
have  not  much  time  to  search  for  themselves : — 

U^ming  Light: 

Temple  of  Vesta  with  the  fountain. 

Arch  of  Constantine  from  the  Coliseum  (early). 

Coliseum  from  behind  Sta.  Fiancesca  Romana  (early)i 

Temples  in  the  Forum  from  the  School  of  Xanthua. 

View  from  the  Garden  of  the  Rupe  Tarpeia. 

In  the  Garden  of  S.  Giovanni  e  Paola 

In  the  Garden  of  S.  Buonaventura. 

In  the  Garden  of  the  S.  Bartolomeo  in  ] 

In  the  Garden  of  S.  Onofno. 

On  the  Tiber  from  Poussin's  Walk. 

From  the  door  of  the  Villa  Medici 

At  S.  Cosimato. 

At  the  be^  entnmce  of  An  Ccdi 
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At  the  Portico  of  Otayiau 

Looking  to  the  ArcK  .>f  Titus  up  the  Via  Sacim. 

In  the  Cloister  of  the  Lateran. 

In  the  Cloister  of  the  Certosa. 

Near  the  Temple  of  Bacchus. 

On  the  Via  Appia,  beyond  Cecilia  Metella. 

Torre  Mezza  Strada  on  the  Via  Appia. 

Torre  Nomentana,  looking  to  the  mountain!. 

Ponte  Nomentana,  looking  to  the  Mons  Sacer. 

Torre  dei  Schiavi,  looking  towards  Tivoli, 

Aqueducts  at  Tavolato. 

Evening  Light: 

From  St.  John  Lateran. 
From  the  Ponte  Rotto. 
•  From  the  Terrace  of  the  Villa  Doria  (St.  Peter's). 

Palace  of  the  Caesars — Roman  side — ^looking  to  Sta.  Balbiiuu 

Palace  of  the  Caesars — French  side — looking  to  the  Coliseum. 

Apse  of  S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo. 

Near  the  Navicella. 

Garden  of  the  Villa  Mattel. 

Garden  of  the  Villa  WolkonskL 

Garden  of  the  Priorato. 

Porta  S.  Lorenzo. 

Torre  dei  Schiavi,  looking  towards  Rome. 

Via  Latina,  looking  towards  the  Aqueducts. 

Via  Latina,  looking  towards  Rome. 

The  months  of  November  and  December  are  the  best  for 
drawing.  The  colouring  is  then  magnificent ;  it  is  enhanced 
by  the  tints  of  the  decaying  vegetation,  and  die  shadows  are 
strong  and  clear.  January  is  generally  cold  for  sitting  out, 
and  February  wet ;  and  before  the  end  of  March  the  vegeta- 
tion is  often  so  far  advanced  that  the  Alban  Hills,  which 
have  retained  glorious  sapphire  and  amethyst  tints  all  winter, 
change  into  commonplace  green  English  downs ;  while  the 
Campagna,  from  the  crimson  and  gold  of  its  dying  thistles 
and  fenochii,  becomes  a  lovely  green  plain  waving  with 
flowers. 

Foreigners  are  much  too  apt  to  follow  the  native  custon 
of  driving  constantly  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  the  Villa  Doria 
and  on  die  Pincio,  and  getting  out  to  walk  there  during 
'  their  drives.  For  those  who  do  not  care  always  to  see  the 
human  world,  a  delightful  variety  of  drives  can  be  found ; 
and  it  is  a  most  agreeable  plan  for  invalids,  without  carriages 
of  their  own,  to  take  a  "  course  to  the  Parco  di  San  Gre- 
gorio,"  et   to  the  sunny  avenues  near  the  Lateran,  and 
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walk  Acre  instead  of  on  the  Pincio.  A  carriage  for  the 
return  may  almost  always  be  found  in  the  Forum  or  at  the 
Lateran. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  CORSO  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Tke  ¥kzza  del  Popolo— Obelisk— Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo--{The  Pincio 
— ViUa  Medici— TriniU  de*  Monti)  (Via  Babuino— Via  Maxgutta^ 
Piazza  di  Spagna — Propaganda)  (Via  Ripetta — SS.  Rocco  e  Martino 
— S.  Girolamo  d^li  Schiavoni)— S.  Giacomo  degli  Incarabili — Via 
Vittoria — ^Mausoleum  of  Angustns — S.  Cario  in  Corso — ^Via  Con- 
dotti — ^Palazzo  Boighese — Palazzo  Ruspoli — S.  Lorenzo  in  Lncina 
— S.  Sylvestro  in  Capite — S.  Andrea  ddle  Fratte — Palazzo  Chip- 
Piazza  Colonna — Palace  and  Obelisk  of  Monte-Citorio — ^Temple  of 
^  Neptone — ^Fountain  of  Trevi — Palazzo  Poli— Palazzo  Sciarra — ^The 
Caraiita — S.  Ignazio— S.  Marcello— Sta.  Maria  in  Via  Lata — Pa* 
lazzo  Doria  Pamfili — Palazzo  Salviati — Palazzo  Odescalcbi — Pa- 
lazzo Colonna^Chiuch  of  SS.  Apostoli — Palazzo  SavoreUi— Palazzo 
Buonaparte — Palazzo  di  Venezia — Palazzo  Torlonia — Ripresa  dei 
Barberi— S.  Marco — Church  of  U  CJesu — Palazzo  Altieri. 

THE  first  object  of  every  traveller  will  naturally  be  to 
reach  the  Capitol,  and  look  down  thence  upon  ancient 
Rome ;  but  as  he  will  go  down  to  the  Corso  to  do  this,  and 
must  daily  pass  most  of  its  surrounding  buildings,  we  will 
first  speak  of  those  objects  which  will,  ere  long,  become  the 
most  familiar. 

A  stranger's  first  lesson  in  Roman  geography  should  be 
learnt  standing  in  the  Piazza  dd  Popoh^  whence  three  streets 
branch  off — ^the  Corso,  in  the  centre,  leading  towards  the 
Capitol,  beyond  which  lies  ancient  Rome ;  the  Babuino,  on 
the  left,  leading  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  the  English 
quarter ;  the  Ripetta,  on  the  right,  leading  to  the  Castle  of 
St  Angelo  and  St  Peter's.  The  scene  is  one  well  known 
firom  pictures  and  engravings.  The  space  between  the 
streets  is  occupied  by  twin  churches,  erected  by  Cardinal- 
GastaldL 

"Lea  deux  ^glises  Aevto  an  Place  du  Peuple  par  le  Cardinal  Gas- 
taldi  k  I'entr^  da  Corso^  sont  d*un  eifet  m^iocre.  Comment  un  cardi- 
nal n'a-t«il  pas  senti  qu'U  ne  fistut  pas  ^ever  une  eglise  pour  faire  peti' 
damt  k  qoelque  cboae  T  C'est  rnvaler  la  nuLJ^te  divine."  Stendhal ,  i.  17a. 
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It  is  in  the  church  on  the  left  that  sermons  are  preached 
every  winter  on  Sunday  afternoons  by  some  of  the  best 
Roman  Catholic  controversialists,  just  at  the  right  moment 
for  catching  the  Protestant  congregations  as  Uiey  emerge 
from  their  chapels  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 

These  churches  are  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
magnificent  tomb  of  Sylla,  who  died  at  Puteoli  B.C.  82,  but 
was  honoured  at  Rome  with  a  public  funeral,  at  which  the 
patrician  ladies  burnt  masses  of  incense  and  perfumes  on 
his  funeral  pyre. 

The  Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  was  placed  on  this 
site  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1589,  but  was  originally  brought  to 
Rome  and  erected  in  honoiu:  of  Apollo  by  the  Emperor 
Augustus. 

"  Apollo  was  the  patron  of  the  spot  which  had  given  a  name  to  the 
creat  victory  of  Actium  ;  Apollo  himself,  it  was  proclaimed,  had  fought 
For  Rome  and  for  Octavius  on  that  auspicious  day ;  the  same  Apollo^the 
Sun-god,  had  shuddered  in  his  bright  career  at  the  murder  of  the  uic- 
tator,  and  terrified  the  natibns  by  the  eclipse  of  his  divine  countenance.** 
•  .  .  .  Therefore,  *'  besides  building  a  temple  to  Apollo  on  the 
Palatine  hill,  the  Emperor  Augustus  sought  to  honour  him  by  trans* 
planting  to  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  sports  of  which  were  under  his 
special  protection,  an  obelisk  from  Heliopolis,  in  Egypt.  This  flame- 
shaped  column  was  a  S3naibol  of  the  sun,  and  originally  bore  a  blazing 
orb  upon  its  summit  It  is  interesting  to  trace  an  intelligible  motive  for 
the  first  introduction  into  Europe  of  these  grotesque  aod  unsightly 
monuments  of  eastern  superstition." — MerivaU,  Hist  of  the  Romans. 

**  This  red  granite  obelisk,  oldest  of  things,  even  in  Rome,  rises  in 
the  centre  of  the  piazza,  with  a  four-fold  fountain  at  its  base.  All 
Roman  works  and  ruins  (whether  of  the  empire,  the  far-off  republic,  or 
the  still  more  distant  kings)  assume  a  transient,  visionary,  and  im{>alpable 
character,  when  we  think  that  this  indestructible  monument  supplied  one 
of  the  recollections  which  Moses  and  the  Israelites  bore  from  Egypt  into 
the  desert  Perchance,  on  beholding  the  cloudy  pillar  and  fiery  colomn, 
they  whispered  awe-stricken  to  one  another,  '  In  its  shape  it  is  like  that 
old  obelisk  which  we  and  our  &thers  have  so  often  seen  on  the  borders 
of  the  Nile.'  And  now  that  very  obelisk^  with  hardly  a  trace  of  decay 
upon  it,  is  the  first  thing  that  the  modern  traveller  sees  after  entering 
the  Flaminian  Gate." — Haufthorru^s  Transformation, 

It  was  on  the  left  of  the  Piazza,  at  the  foot  of  what  was 
even  then  called  ''  the  Hill  of  Gardens,"  that  Nero  was 
buried  (a.d.  68). 

"  When  Nero  was  dead,  his  nuise  Eclaga,  with  Alexandra,  and  Acte 
the  famous  concubine,  having  wrapped  liis  remains  in  rich  white  stufi^ 
embroidered  with  gold,  deposited  them  in  the  Domitian  monument, 
which  is  seen  ix  ':>e  Campus- Martius  under  the  Hill  of  Gardens.     The 
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tomb  was  of  porphyry,  having  an  altar  of  Luna  marble,  rarronnded  by 
a  balustrade  of  Thasos  marble." — SueUmius, 

Church  tradition  tells  that  from  the  tomb  of  Nero  afler- 
wards  grew  a  gigantic  wahiut-tree,  which  became  the  resort 
of  innumerable  crows, — so  numerous  as  to  become  quite  a 
pest  to  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  eleventh  century.  Pope 
Paschal  II.  dreamt  that  these  crows  were  demons,  and  that 
the  Blessed  Virgin  commanded  him  to  cut  down  and  bum 
the  tree  (''  albero  malnato "),  and  build  a  sanctuary  to  her 
honour  in  its  place.  A  church  was  then  built  by  means  of 
a  collection  amongst  the  common  people ;  hence  the  name 
which  it  still  retains  of  "  St  Mary  of  the  People." 

Sta.  Maria  dd  Popolo  was  rebuilt  by  Bacio  Pintelli  for 
Sixtus  IV.  in  1480,  and  very  richly  adorned.  It  was  mo- 
dernized by  Bernini  for  Alexander  VII.  (Fabio  Chigi, 
1655-67),  of  whom  it  was  the  family  burial-place,  but  it 
still  retains  many  fragments  of  beautiful  fifteenth  centuiy 
work  (the  principal  door  of  the  nave  is  a  fine  example  of 
this)  j  and  its  interior  is  a  perfect  museum  of  sculpture  and 
art 

Entering  the  church  by  the  west  door,  and  following  the 
right  aisle,  the  first  chapel  (Venuti,  formerly  Delia  Rovere*) 
is  adorned  with  exquisite  paintings  by  Piniurkchio,  Over 
the  altar  is  the  Nativity  (one  of  the  most  beautiful  frescoes 
in  the  city) ;  in  the  lunettes  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  St 
Jerome.  Cardinal  Christoforo  della  Rovere,  who  built 
this  chapel  and  dedicated  it  to  "  the  Virgin  and  St  Jerome," 
is  buried  on  the  left,  in  a  grand  fifteenth  century  tomb  ;  on 
the  right  is  the  monument  of  Cardinal  di  Castro.  Bodi  of 
these  tombs  and  many  others  in  this  church  have  interesting 
and  greatly  varied  lunettes  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

The  second  chapel,  of  the  Cibo  family,  rich  in  pillars  of 
nero-antico  and  jasper,  has  an  altarpiece  representing  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Carlo  Maratta,  In  the  cupola 
is  the  Almighty,  surrounded  by  the  heavenly  hostf 

The  third  chapel  is  also  painted  by  Pinturicchio,  Over 
the  altar,  the  Madonna  and  four  saints;  above,  God  the 
Father,  surrounded  by  angels.  In  the  other  lunettes,  scenes 
in  the  life  of  the  Virgin ; — that  of  the  Virgin  studying  in  the 

*  C7^j)frEv.— Here  and  elsewlwre  the  anns  of  the  Delia  RoTere--an  oak-tree.  Ro> 
bar,  an  oak,'heiice  Rovere. 

t  The  beautiful  xsth  century  altar  of  four  virpa  ninU  at  S.  Cosunato  in  Trastever« 
b  Mud  to  liare  been  brought  Ixom  this  chapel. 
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Temple,  a  very  rare  subject,  is  especially  beautiful  In  a 
frieze  round  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  a  series  of  martyr- 
doms in  grisaille.  On  the  right  is  the  tomb  of  Giovanni 
della  Rovere,  ob.  1483.  On  the  left  is  a  fine  sleeping  bronze 
figure  of  a  bishop,  unknown. 

The  fourth  chapel  has  a  fine  fifteenth  century  altar-relief 
of  St  Catherine  between  St  Anthony  of  Padua  and  St 
Vincent  On  the  right  is  the  tomb  of  Marc-Antonio 
Albertoni,  ob.  1485 ;  on  the  left,  that  of  Cardinal  Costa,  of 
Lisbon,  ob.  1508,  erected  in  his  lifetime.  In  this  tomb  is 
an  especially  beautiful  lunette  of  the  Virgin  adored  by 
Angels. 

Entering  the  right  transept,  on  the  right  is  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Podocanthorus  of  Cyprus,  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
fifteenth  century  work.  A  door  near  this  leads  into  a 
cloister,  where  is  preserved,  over  a  door,  the  Gothic  altar- 
piece  of  the  church  of  Sixtus  IV.,  representing  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  and  two  fine  tombs — ^Archbishop  Rocca, 
ob.  1482,  and  Bishop  GomieL 

The  choir  (shown  when  there  is  no  service)  has  a  ceiling 
by  Piniuricchio,  In  the  centre,  the  Virgin  and  Saviour, 
surrounded  by  the  Evangelists  and  Sibyls ;  in  the  corners, 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church — Gregory,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and 
Augustine.  Beneath  are  the  tombs  of  Cardinal  Ascanio 
Sforza,  and  Cardinal  Girolamo  Basso,  nephews  of  Sixtus 
IV.  (Francesco  della  Rovere),  beautiful  works  of  Andrea  di 
Sansovino.  These  tombs  were  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Julius  II.,  himself  a  Della  Rovere,  who  also  gave  the 
windows,  painted  by  Claude  and  GuUlaume  de  Marseilles^ 
the  only  good  specimens  of  stained  glass  in  Rome. 

The  high-altar  is  surmounted  by  a  miraculous  image  of  the 
Virgin,  inscribed, "  In  honorificentia  populi  nostri,"  which  was 
placed  in  this  church  by  Gregory  IX.,  and  which,  having 
been  "successfully  invoked"  by  Gregory  XIII., in  tiie  great 
plague  of  1578,  has  ever  since  been  annually  adored  by  the 
pope  of  the  period,  who  prostrates  himself  before  it  upon 
the  8th  of  September.  The  chapel  on  the  left  of  this  has 
an  Assumption,  by  Annibale  Caracd, 

In  the  left  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Bernardino 
Lonati,  with  a  fine  fifteenth  century  reUef  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion. 

Returning  by  the  left  aisle,  the  last  chapel  but  one  is  that 
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of  the  Cliigi  family,  m  which  the  famous  banker,  Ag06tino 
Chigi  (who  built  the  Famesina)  is  buried,  and  in  which 
Raphael  is  represented  at  once  as  a  painter,  a  sculptor,  and 
an  architect  He  planned  the  chapel  itself;  he  drew  the 
strange  design  of  the  Mosaic  on  the  ceiling  (carried  out  by 
Alaisio  deila  Pace\  which  represents  an  extraordinary  mix- 
ture of  Paganism  and  Christianity,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn  (as  the  planets),  conducted  by  angels, 
being  represented  with  and  surrounding  Jehovah ;  and  he 
modelled  the  beautiful  statue  of  Jonah  seated  on  the  whale, 
which  was  sculptured  in  the  marble  by  Larenzetto,  The 
same  artist  sculptured  the  figure  of  Elijah, — ^those  of  Daniel 
and  Habakkuk  being  by  Beminu  The  altarpiece,  repre* 
senting  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  is  a  fine  work  of  Sebastian 
dd  Pwmbo,  On  the  pier  adjoining  this  chapel  is  the  strange 
monument  by  -P<?«  (1771)  of  a  Princess  Odescalchi  Chigi, 
who  died  in  childbiith,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  erected  by  her 
husband,  who  describes  himself,  "In  solitudine  et  lucta 
Riperstes." 

The  last  chapel  contains  two  fine  fifteenth  century  ciboriai 
and  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Antonio  Pallavicini,  1507. 

On  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance  is  the  remarkable 
monument  of  Gio.  Batt  Gislenus,  the  companion  and  friend 
of  Casimir  I.  of  Poland  (ob.  1670).  At  the  top  is  his  portrait 
while  hving,  inscribed,  "  Neque  hie  vivus  ";  then  a  medallion 
of  a  chrysalis,  "In  nidulo  meo  moriar";  opposite  to  which 
is  a  medallion  of  a  butterfly  emerging,  "  Ut  Phoenix  multi- 
plicabo  dies":  below  is  a  hideous  skeleton  of  giallo  antico 
in  a  white  marble  winding-sheet,  "  Neque  hie  mortuus." 

Martin  Luther  "often  spoke  of  death  as  the  Christian's  true  birth, 
and  this  life  as  but  a  growing  into  the  chrysalis- shell  in  which  the  spirit 
Utcs  till  its  being  is  developed,  and  it  bursts  the  shell,  casts  off  the  web, 
ttniggles  into  life,  spreads  its  wings,  and  soars  up  to  God." 

The  Augustine  Convent  adjoining  this  church  was  the 
residence  of  Luther  while  he  was  in  Rome.  Here  he 
celebrated  mass  immediately  on  his  arrival,  after  he  had 
prostrated  himself  upon  the  earth,  saying,  "Hail  sacred 
Rome !  thrice  sacred  for  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  shed 
here ! "  Here,  also,  he  celebrated  mass  for  the  last  time 
before  he  departed  from  Rome  to  become  the  most  terrible 
of  her  enemies. 

'^Lni  patEvre  ^oolier,  &Kfi  si  durement,  qct  louvent,  pendant  sod 
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enfance,  n'aTait  pour  oreiller  qu'une  dalle  froide,  il  passe  devnnt  de» 
temples  tout  de  marbre,  devant  des  colonnes  d'albitre,  des  gigantcsques 
obclisques  de  granite,  des  fontaines  jaillissantes,  des  villas  fratches  et 
embellies  de  jardins,  de  fleurs,  de  cascades  et  de  grottcs.  Veut-il  prier  ? 
il  entre  dans  une  6glise  qui  lui  semble  un  monde  v^ntable,  oii  les  dia* 
tnants  scintillent  sur  Tautel,  Tor  aux  soffites,  le  marbre  aux  colonnes,  Im 
mosaique  aux  chapelles,  au  lieu  d'un  de  ces  temples  rustiques  qui  n*ont 
dans  sa  patrie  pour  tout  omement  que  quelaues  roses  qu'rne  main 
pieuse  va  d^poser  sur  I'autel  le  jour  du  dimanche.  Est-il  mtigu^  de  la 
route  ?  il  trouve  sur  son  chemin,  non  plus  un  modeste  banc  de  bois, 
mais  un  siege  d'alb&tre  antique  rfecemment  d^terr6.  Cherche-t-il  une 
sainte  image  ?  il  n'apercoit  que  des  fantaisies  paiennes,  des  divinites 
ol^mpiques,  ApoUon,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  aux(^uelles  travaijlent 
mir.e  mains  de  sculpteurs,  De  toutes  ces  merveilles,  il  ne  comprit  rien, 
il  nc  Tit  rien.  Aucun  rayon  de  la  couronne  de  Raphael,  de  Michel- 
Ange,  n'eblouit  ses  regards  ;  il  resta  froid  et  muet  devant  tons  les. 
tresors  de  peinture  et  de  sculpture  lassembl^s  dans  les  ^glises ;  son 
pVeille  fut  fermee  aux  chants  du  Dante,  que  le  peuple  repetait  autour 
de  lui.  II  ^tait  entre  k  Rome  en  p^lerin,  il  en  sort  comme  Coriolan,  et 
s'^rie  avec  Bembo  :  '  Adieu,  Rome,  que  doit  fiiir  ouiconqtie  yeut  vivre 
laintement  1  Adieu,  ville  oil  tout  est  permis,  except^  d'etre  honame  de 
bien.* " — Audin,  HisUnre  de  Lutkery  c  ii. 

It  was  in  front  of  this  church  that  the  cardinals  and  mag- 
nates of  Rome  met  to  receive  the  apostate  Christina  of 
Sweden  upon  her  entrance  into  the  city. 


On  the  left  side  of  the  piazza  rise  the  terraces  of  the 
Pincio,  adorned  with  rostral-columns,  statues,  and  marble 
bas-reliefis,  interspersed  with  cypresses  and  pines.  A  wind- 
ing road,  lined  with  mimosas  and  other  flowering  shrubs^ 
leads  to  the  upper  platform,  now  laid  out  in  public  drives 
and  gardens,  but,  till  twenty  years  ago,  a  deserted  waste, 
where  the  ghost  of  Nero  was  believed  to  wander  in  the 
middle  ages. 

Hence  the  Eternal  City  is  seen  spread  at  our  feet,  and 
beyond  it  the  wide-spreading  Campagna,  till  a  silver  line 
marks  the  sea  melting  into  the  horizon  beyond  Osda.  AU 
these  churches  and  tall  palace  roofs  become  more  than  mere 
names  in  the  course  of  die  winter,  but  at  first  all  is  bewilder- 
ment    Two  great  buildings  alone  arrest  the  attention : 

'*  Westward,  beyond  the  Tiber,  it  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  im- 
mense tomb  of  a  pagan  emperor  with  the  archangel  on  its  summit.  .  • 
Still  further  off,  a  mighty  pue  of  buildings,  surmounted  by  a  vast  dome, 
which  all  of  us  have  shaped  and  swelled  outward,  like  a  huge  bubble, 
to  the  utmost  scope  of  our  imaginations,  long  before  we  see  it  floating 
over  the  worship  of  the  city.    At  any  nearer  view  the  grandeur  oi 
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St.  Petei's  hides  itself  behind  the  immensitv  of  its  separate  parts,  so 
that  we  only  see  the  front,  only  the  sides,  only  the  pillared  length  and 
kiftiness  of  the  portico,  and  not  the  mighty  whole.  But  at  this  distance  the 
entire  outline  of  the  worid's  cathedral,  as  well  as  that  of  the  palace  of  the 
world's  chief  priest,  is  taken  in  at  once.  In  such  remoteness,  moreover, 
tibe  imagination  is  not  debarred  from  rendering  its  assistance,  even 
while  we  have  the  reality  before  our  eyes,  and  helping  the  weakness  of 
kmnan  sense  to  do  justice  to  so  eiand  an  object.  It  requires  both  &ith 
and  &ncy  to  enable  us  to  feel,  what  is  nevertheless  so  true,  that  yonder, 
in  front  of  the  purple  outline  of  the  hills,  is  the  grandest  edifice  ever 
bvnlt  by  man,  painted  against  God^s  loveliest  sky." — Hawthorne. 

Here  the  band  plays  under  the  great  palm-tree  on  Thurs- 
day and  Sunday  ^temoons,  when  immense  crowds  collect, 
showing  every  phase  of  Roman  life — ^and  disperse  again  as 
the  Ave-Maria  bell  rings  from  the  churches,  either  to  descend 
into  the  city,  or  to  hear  benediction  sung  by  the  nuns  in  the 
Trinitk  de'  Monti. 

'*  YHien  the  fiishionable  hour  of  rendezvous  arrives,  the  same  spot, 
which  a  few  minutes  before  was  immersed  in  silence  and  solitude, 
changes  as  it  were  with  the  rapidity  of  a  scene  in  a  pantomime  to  an 
animated  panorama.  The  scene  is  rendered  not  a  little  ludicrous  by  the 
miniature  representation  of  the  Ring  in  Hyde  Park  in  a  small  compass. 
An  entire  revolution  of  the  carriage-drive  V5  performed  in  the  short 
period  of  three  minutes  as  near  as  may  be,  and  the  perpetual  occurrence 
of  the  same  physiognomies  and  the  same  carriages  trotting  round  and 
sound  for  two  successive  hours,  necessarily  reminds  one  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  country  fair,  and  children  whirling  in  a  roundabout." — Sir  G, 
Head's  •  Tour  in  Romt.^ 

"The  Pincian  Hill  is  the  fevourite  promenade  of  the  Roman  aris- 
tociacy.  At  the  present  day,  however,  like  most  other  Roman 
possessions,  it  belongs  less  to  the  native  inhabitants  than  to  the 
oarbarians  from  Gaul,  Great  Britain,  and  beyond  the  sea,  who  have 
established  a  peaceful  usurpation  over  all  that  is  enjoyable  or  memor- 
able in  the  Eternal  City.  These  foreign  guests  are  indeed  ungrateful,  if 
they  do  not  breathe  a  prayer  for  Pope  Clement,  or  whatever  Holy 
Father  it  may  have  been,  who  levelled  the  summit  of  the  mount 
so  skilfully,  and  bounded  it  with  the  parapet  of  the  city  wall ;  who 
laid  out  those  broad  walks  and  drives,  and  overhung  them  with 
the  shade  of  many  kinds  of  tree  ;  who  scattered  the  lowers  of  all 
seasons,  and  of  every  clime,  abundantly  over  those  smooth,  central 
lawns  ;  who  scooped  out  hollows  in  fit  places,  and  setting  great  basons 
of  marble  in  them,  caused  ever-gushing  fountains  to  fill  them  to  the 
brim  ;  who  reared  up  the  immemorial  obelisk  out  of  the  soil  that  had* 
long  hidden  it ;  who  placed  pedestals  along  the  borders  of  the  avenues, 
and  covered  them  with  busts  of  that  multitude  of  worthies^ — statesmen, 
heroes,  artists,  men  of  letters  and  of  song, — whom  the  whole  world 
claims  as  its  chief  ornaments,  though  Italy  has  produced  them  all.  In  a 
word,  the  Pincian  garden  is  one  of  the  things  that  reconcile  the  stranger 
(since  he  fully  appreciates  the  enjoyment,  and  feels  nothing  of  the  cost,) 
to  the  rale  of  an  irresponsible  dynasty  of  Holy  Fathers,  who  seem 
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to  have  arrived  at  making  life   as    agreeable   an  affair  a.  it  can 
well  be. 

"  In  this  pleasant  spot  the  red-trousered  French  soldiers  are  always 
to  be  seen ;  bearded  and  fizzled  veterans,  perhaps,  with  medals  of 
Algiers  or  the  Crimea  on  their  breasts.  To  them  is  assigned  the  peaceful 
duty  of  seeing  that  children  do  not  trample  ou  the  flower-beds,  nor  any 
vouthfiil  lover  riffe  them  of  their  fragrant  blossoms  to  stick  in  his 
beloved  one's  hair.  Here  sits  (drooping  upon  some  marble  bench,  iu 
the  treacherous  sunshine,)  the  consumptive  girl,  whose  friends  have 
brought  her,  for  a  cure,  into  a  climate  that  instils  poison  into  its  very 
purest  breath.  Here,  all  day,  come  nursery  maids,  burdened  with  rosy 
English  babies,  or  guiding  the  footsteps  of  little  travellers  from  the  fisur 
western  world.  Here,  in  the  sunny  afternoon,  roll  and  rumble  all 
kinds  of  carriages,  from  the  Cardinal's  old-fashioned  and  gorgeous 
purple  carriage  to  the  gay  barouche  of  modem  date.  Here  horsemen 
gallop  on  thorough-bred  steeds.  Here,  in  short,  all  the  transitory 
population  of  Rome,  the  world's  great  watering-place,  rides,  drives,  or 
promenades  1  Here  are  beautiM  sunsets  ;  and  here,  whichever  way 
you  turn  your  eyes,  are  scenes  as  well  worth  gazing  at,  both  in  them- 
selves and  for  their  historical  interest,  as  any  tluit  the  sun  ever  rose  and 
set  upon.  Here,  too,  on  certain  afternoons  in  the  week,  a  French 
militaiy  band  flings  out  rich  music  over  the  poor  old  city,  floating  her 
with  strains  as  loud  as  those  of  her  own  echoless  triumphs." — Hawthorne. 

The  garden  of  the  Pincio  is  very  small,  but  beautifully 
laid  out.  ^  At  a  crossroads  is  placed  an  Obelisk^  brought 
from  Egjrpt,  and  which  the  late  discoveries  in  hierogly- 
phics show  to  have  been  erected  there,  in  the  joint  names  of 
Hadrian  and  his  empress  Sabina,  to  their  beloved  Antinous, 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Nile  a.d.  131. 

From  the  furthest  angle  of  the  garden  we  look  down  upon 
the  strange  fragment  of  wall  known  as  the  Muro-Torto. 

"  Le  Muro-Torto  of!re  un  souvenir  curieux.  On  nomme  ainsi  un  pan 
de  muraille  qui,  avant  de  faire  partie  du  rempart  d'Honorius,  avail 
servi  k  soutenir  la  terrasse  du  jardin  du  Domitius,  et  qui,  du  temps 
de  B^lisaire,  etait  d^jii  inclin^  comme  11  Test  aujourd'hui.  Procope 
racconte  que  B^lisaire  voulait  le  rebdtir,  mais  que  les  Romains  Ten  em- 
pech^rent,  affirmant  que  ce  point  n'^tait  pas  expos^,  parce  que  Saint 
Fierre  avait  promis  de  le  d<^fendre.  Procope  ajoute :  *  Personne  n*a  os^ 
reparer  ce  mur,  et  11  reste  encore  dans  le  meme  6tat.'  Nous  pouvons 
en  dire  autant  que  Procope,  et  le  mur,  detach^  de  la  colline  k  laquelle 
11  s*appuyait,  reste  encore  incline  et  semble  pr^  de  tomber.  Ce  detail  da 
*si^ge  de  Rome  est  confirm^  par  Faspect  singulier  du  Muro-Torto,  qui 
sembU  toujours  prh  de  tomber^  et  subsiste  dans  le  m6me  ^tat  depuis 

Suatorze  sidles,  comme  s*il  etait  soutenu  miraculeusement  par  la  main 
e  Saint  Pierre.     On  ne  saurait  guere  trouver  pour  I'autorit^  temporel 
des  papes,  un  meilleur  symbole." — Amfthre^  Emp,  ii.  397. 

"  At  the  furthest  point  of  the  Pincio,  you  look  down  from  the  parapet 
upon  the  Muro-Torto,  a  massive  fragment  of  the  oldest  Roman  wall, 
which  juts  over,  as  if  ready  to  tumble  down  by  its  own  weight,  yet 
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feems  still  the  most  indestracfible  piece  of  work  that  men's  hands  ever 
piled  together.  In  the  blue  distance  rise  Soracte,  and  other  heights, 
which  have  gleamed  alar,  to  our  imagination,  but  look  scarcely  real  to 
our  bodily  eyes,  because,  being  dreamed  about  so  much,  they  have  taken 
the  aerial  tints  which  belong  only  to  a  dream.  These,  nevertheless,  are 
the  solid  framework  of  hills  that  shut  in  Rome,  and  its  broad  surround* 
ing  Campagna  ;  no  land  of  dreams,  but  the  broadest  page  of  history, 
crowded  so  full  with  memorable  events,  that  one  obliterates  another,  as 
if  Time  had  crossed  and  recrossed  his  own  records  till  they  grew 
ill^ble." — Hamthmme* 

Ib  early  imperial  times  the  site  of  the  Pincio  garden  was 
occupied  by  the  famous  villa  of  Lucullus,  who  had  gained 
his  enormous  wealth  as  general  of  the  Roman  armies  in 
Asia. 

'*  The  life  of  Lucullus  was  like  an  ancient  comedy,  where  first  we  see 
pRat  actions,  both  political  and  military,  and  afterwards  feasts,  de- 
bauches, races  by  torchlight,  and  every  kind  of  frivolous  amusement. 
For  among  frivolous  amusements,  I  cannot  but  reckon  his  sumptuous 
TiUas,  walks,  and  baths ;  and  still  more  so  the  paintings,  statues,  and 
other  works  of  art  which  he  collected  at  immense  expense^  idly  squan- 
dering away  upon  them  the  vast  fortune  he  amassed  in  the  wars.  Inso- 
much that  now,  when  luxury  is  so  much  advanced,  the  gardens  of 
Lucullus  rank  with  those  of  the  kings,  and  are  esteemed  the  most  mag- 
nificent even  of  these." — Plutarch* 

Here,  in  his  Pincian  villa,  Lucullus  gave  his  celebrated 
feast  to  Cicero  and  Pompey,  merely  mentioning  to  a  slave 
beforehand  that  he  should  sup  in  the  hall  of  ApoUo,  which 
was  imderstood  as  a  command  to  prepare  all  that  was  most 
sumptuous. 

After  Luaillus — the  beautiftd  Pincian  villa  belonged  to  Valerius 
Asiaticus,  and  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  was  coveted  by  his  fifth  wife, 
Mcssalina.  She  suborned  Silius,  her  son's  tutor,  to  accuse  him  of  a 
licentious  life,  and  of  corrupting  the  army.  Being  condemned  to  death, 
''Asiaticus  declined  the  counsel  of  his  friends  to  starve  himself,  a  course 
which  might  leave  an  interval  for  the  chance  of  pardon  ;  and  after 
the  lofty  &shion  of  the  ancient  Romans,  bathed,  perfumed,  ^d 
rapped  magnificently,  and  then  opened  his  veins,  and  let  himself  bleed 
to  death.  Before  dying  he  inspected  the  pyre  prepared  for  him  in  his 
own  gardens,  and  ordered  it  to  be  removed  to  another  spot,  that  an 
imibnigeous  plantation  which  overhung  it  might  not  be  injured  by  the 
flames. 

As  soon  as  she  heard  of  his  death,  Messalina  took  possession  of  the 
villa,  and  held  high  revel  there  with  her  numerous  lovers,  with  the 
most  ^vonred  of  whom,  Silius,  she  had  actually  gone  through  the 
idigious  rites  of  marriage  in  the  lifetime  of  the  emperor,  who  was 
absent  at  Ostia.  But  a  conspiracy  among  the  freedmen  of  the  royal 
koDsdiold  informed  the  emperor  of  what  was  taking  places  and  at  last 
ef  en  Oaadius  was  aroused  to  a  sense  of  her  enormities. 
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**  In  her  subuiiMii)  palace,  Messalina  was  abandoning  henelf  to  vulap- 
tuous  transports.  Tne  season  was  mid-autumn,  the  vintage  was  in  full 
progress  ;  the  wine-press  was  groaning ;  the  ruddy  juice  was  streaming  ; 
women  girt  with  scanty  fawnskins  danced  as  drunken  Bacchanals  around 
her  :  while  she  herself^  with  her  hair  loose  and  disordered,  brandished 
the  thyrsus  in  the  midst,  and  Silius  by  her  side,  buskined  and  crowned 
with  ivy,  tossed  his  h^  to  the  flaunting  strains  of  Silenus  and  the 
Satyrs.  Vettius,  one,  it  seems,  of  the  wanton's  less  fortunate  paramours, 
attended  the  ceremony,  and  climbed  in  merriment  a  lofty  tree  in  the 
garden.  When  asked  what  he  saw,  he  replied,  '  an  awful  storm  from 
Ostia  * ;  and  whether  there  was  actually  sudi  an  appearance,  or  whether 
the  words  were  spoken  at  random,  they  were  accepted  afterwards  as  an 
omen  of  the  catastrophe  which  quickly  followed. 

'*  For  now  in  the  midst  of  these  wanton  orgies  the  rumour  quickly 
spread,  and  swiftly  messengers  arrived  to  confirm  it,  that  Claudius  knew 
it  all,  that  Claudius  was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  and  was  coming  in  anger 
and  vengeance.  The  lovers  part :  Silius  for  the  forum  and  the  tribunals  ; 
Messalina  for  the  shade  of  her  gardens  on  the  Pindo,  the  price  of  the 
blood  of  the  murdered  Asiaticus."  Once  the  empress  attempted  to  go 
forth  to  meet  Claudius,  taking  her  children  with  her,  and  accompanied 
by  Vibidia,  the  eldest  of  the  vestal  virgins,  whom  she  persuaded  to 
intercede  for  her,  but  her  enemies  prevented  her  gaining  access  to 
her  husband ;  Vibidia  was  satisfied  for  the  moment  b^  vague  pro* 
mises  of  a  later  hearing ;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  Claudius  in  Rome^ 
Silius  and  the  other  principal  lovers  of  the  empress  were  put  to  death. 
"  Still  Messalina  hoped.  She  had  withdrawn  again  to  the  gardens  of 
Lucullus,  and  was  there  engaged  in  composing  addresses  of  supplication 
to  her  husband,  in  which  her  pride  and  long-accustomed  insolence  still 
fiiintly  straggle!  into  her  fears.  The  emperor  still  paltered  with  the 
treason.  He  had  retired  to  his  palace  ;  he  had  bathed,  anointed,  and ' 
lain  down  to  supper ;  and,  wanned  with  wine  and  generous  cheer,  he 
had  actually  despatched  a  message  to  the  foor  creaturct  as  he  called 
her,  bidding  her  come  the  next  day,  and  plead  her  cause  before  him. 
But  her  enemy  Narcissus,  knowing  how  easy  might  be  the  passage 
from  compassion  to  love,  glided  from  the  chamber,  and  bolcUy 
ordered  a  tribune  and  some  centurions  to  go  and  slay  his  victim. 
'  Such,'  he  said,  '  was  the  emperor's  command ' ;  and  his  word  was 
obeyed  without  hesitation.  Under  the  direction  of  the  freed  man 
Euodus,  the  armed  men  sought  the  outcast  in  her  gardens,  where  she 
lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  by  the  side  of  her  mother  Lepida.  While 
their  fortunes  flourished,  dissensions  had  existed  between  the  two  ;  but 
now,  in  her  last  distress,  the  mother  had  refused  to  desert  her  diild, 
and  only  strove  to  nerve  her  resolution  to  a  voluntary  death.  *  Life,'  she 
urged,  '  is  over  ;  nought  remains  but  to  look  for  a  decent  exit  from  it.' 
But  the  soul  of  the  reprobate  was  corrupted  by  her  vices  ;  she  retained 
no  sense  of  honour  ;  she  continued  to  weep  and  groan  as  if  hope  still 
existed ;  when  suddenly  the  doors  were  burst  open,  the  tribune  and  his 
swordsmen  appeared  before  her,  and  Euodus  assailed  her,  dumb-stricken 
as  she  lay,  wim  contumelious  and  bratal  reproaches.  Roused  at  last  to 
the  consciousness  of  her  desperate  condition,  she  took  a  weapon  from 
one  of  the  men's  hands  and  pressed  it  trembling  against  her  throat  and 
bosom.     Still  she  wanted  resolution  to  give  the  thrust,  and  it  was  by  a 
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Mow  of  the  trilrjiLe^s  fidchion  that  the  hcyrrid  deed  was  finally  accom- 
nBshed.  The  death  of  Asiaticus  was  avenged  on  the  very  spot ;  the 
not  Uood  of  the  wanton  smoked  on  the  pavement  of  his  g^udens,  and 
stained  with  a  deeper  hue  the  variegated  marbles  of  Lucullus." — Alai^ 
vaUy  Hist,  of  the  Rsmans  undar  the  Empire, 

From  the  garden  of  the  Pincio  a  terraced  road  (beneath 
which  are  the  long-closed  catacombs  of  St  Felix)  leads  to 
the  Villa  Medici,  built  for  Cardinal  Ricci  da  Montepulciano 
by  Annibale  Lippi  in  1540.  Shortly  afterwards  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Medici  family,  and  was  greatly 
enlarged  by  Cardinal  Alessandro  de  Medici,  afterwards  Leo 
XI.  In  1 80 1  the  Academy  for  French  Art-Students,  founded 
by  Louis  XIV.,  was  established  here.  The  villa  contains  a 
fine  collection  of  casts,  open  every  day  except  Sunday. 

Behind  the  villa  is  a  beautiful  Garden  (which  can  be 
visited  on  application  to  the  porter).  The  terrace,  which 
looks  down  upon  the  Villa  Borghese,  is  bordered  by  ancient 
sarcophagi,  and  has  a  colossal  statue  of  Rome.  The  garden 
side  of  die  villa  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  Michael 
Angelo- 

"  La  pins  grande  coquetterie  de  la  maison,  c'est  la  facade  post^eare. 
£I1e  tient  son  rang  parmi  les  chefis-d'oettvre  de  la  Renaissance.  On 
dirait  que  I'architecte  a  ^puis^  une  mine  de  bas-reliefs  grecs  et  romains 
pour  en  tapisser  son  palais.  Le  jardin  est  de  la  m^e  epoque  :  il  date 
an  temps  oil  I'aristocratie  romaine  professait  le  plus  profond  d^dain  pour 
ks  fleuTS.  On  n'y  voit  que  des  massifs  de  verdure,  align^  avec  un  soin 
•cmpaleusE.  Six  pelouses,  entour^es  de  haies  ^  hauteur  d'appui,  s'eten- 
dent  devant  la  villa  et  laissent  courir  la  vue  jusqu'au  mont  Soracte,  qui 
iierme  rhorizoo.  A  gauche,  quatre  fois  quatre  carr^s  de  gazon  s'en- 
cadrent  dans  de  hautes  murailles  de  lauriers,  de  buis  gigantesc^ues  et  de 
chenes  verts.  Les  murailles  se  rejoignent  au-dessus  des  allees  et  les 
enTdoppent  d*une  ombre  iralche  et  myst^rieuse.  A  droite,  une  ter- 
lasse  d'une  style  noble  encadre  un  bois  de  chines  verts,  tordus  et 
eventr^  par  le  temps.  Yy  "^^  quelquefois  travailler  4  I' ombre ;  et  le 
merie  livalise  avec  le  rossignol  au-dessus  de  ma  t^te^  comme  un  bean 
chantfe  ie  village  peut  rivaliser  avec  Mario  ou  Roger.  Un  peu  plus 
loin,  une  Tigne  toute  rustique  s'etend  jusqu'^  la  porte  Pinciana,  oil 
Bdisaire  a  mendie,  dit-on.  Les  jardins  petits  et  grands  sont  semes  de 
statues,  d'Herm^  et  de  marbres  de  toute  sorte.  L'eau  coule  dans  des 
sarcophages  antiques  ou  jaillit  dans  des  vasques  de  marbre :  le  marbre  et 
Tean  sont  les  deux  luxes  de  Rome." — About^  Rome  Contemporaine. 

"  The  grounds  of  the  Villa  Medici  are  laid  out  in  the  old  fashion  of 
straight  paths,  with  borders  of  box,  which  form  hedges  of  great  height 
and  density,  and  are  shorn  and  trimmed  to  the  evenness  of  a  wall  of 
stone,  at  the  top  and  sides.  There  are  green  alleys,  with  long  vistas, 
overshadowed  by  ilex-trees  ;  and  at  each  intersection  of  the  paths  the 
visitor  finds  seats  of  lichen-covered  stone  to  repose  upon,  and  marble 
statues  that  look  foiiomly  at  him,  regretfid  of  their  lost  noses.     In  the 
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more  open  poitiocs  of  the  garden,  before  the  sculptured  front  of  tks 
▼ilia,  you  see  fountains  and  flower-beds ;  and,  in  their  season,  a  provi- 
sion of  roses,  from  which  the  genial  sun  of  Italy  distils  a  fragrance,  to 
be  scattered  abroad  by  the  no  less  genial  breeze/' — Hawthorne, 

A  second  door  "will  admit  to  the  higher  terrace  of  the 
Boschetto  ;  a  tiny  wood  of  ancient  ilexes,  from  which  a  steep 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  "  Belvidere,"  whence  there  is  a 
beautiful  view. 

**  They  asked  the  porter  for  the  key  of  the  Bosco,  which  was  given, 

and  they  entered  a  grove  of  ilexes,  whose  gloomy  shade  effectually  shut 

'  out  the  radiant  sunshine  that  still  illuminated  the  western  sky.    They 

then  ascended  a  long  and  exceedingly  steep  flight  of  steps,  leading  up 

to  a  high  mound  covered  with  ilexes. 

"  Here  both  stood  still,  side  by  side,  gazing  silently  on  the  city, 
where  dome  and  bell-tower  stood  out  against  a  sky  of  gold  ;  the  deso- 
late Monte  Mario  and  its  stone  pines  rising  dark  to  the  right.  Behind, 
dose  at  hand,  were  sombre  ilex  woods,  amid  which  rose  here  and  there 
the  spire  of  a  cypress  or  a  ruined  arch,  and  on  the  highest  point,  the 
white  Villa  Ludovisi ;  beyond,  stretched  the  Campagna,  girdled  by  hills 
melting  into  light  under  the  evening  sky." — Mademoiselle  Mori, 

From  the  door  of  the  Villa  Medici  is  the  scene  familiar  to 
artists,  of  a  fountain  shaded  by  ilexes,  which  frame  a 
distant  view  of  St  Peter's. 

'*  Je  vois  (de  la  Villa  Medici)  les  quatre  cinqui^es  de  la  ville ;  je 
compte  les  sept  coUines,  je  parcours  les  rues  reguli^res  qui  s'^tendent 
entre  le  cours  et  la  place  d'Espagne,  je  fais  le  d'enombrement  des  palais, 
des  eglises,  des  d6mes,  et  des  clochers  ;  je  m'egare  dans  le  Ghetto  et 
dans  la  Trast^v^re.  Je  ne  vois  pas  des  mines  autant  que  j'en  voudrais : 
dies  sont  ramassees  la-bas,  sur  ma  gauche,  aux  environs  du  Forum.  Ce« 
pendant  nous  avons  tout  pr^s  de  nous  la  colonne  Antonine  et  la  mau* 
sol^e  d' Adrien.  La  vue  est  ferm^  agr^ablement  par  les  pins  de  la  villa 
Pamphili,  qui  reunissent  leurs  lar?es  parasols  et  font  comme  une  table  a 
miUe  pieds  pour  un  repas  de  geants.  L*  horizon  fuit  k  gauche  k  des 
,distances  infmies  ;  la  plame  est  nue,  onduleuse  et  bleue  comme  la  mer. 
Mais  si  je  vous  mettais  en  presence  d'un  spectacle  si  etendu  et  si  divers, 
en  seul  obiet  attirerait  vos  regards,  un  seul  frapperait  votre  attention : 
Tous  n'aunez  des  veux  aue  pour  Saint  Pierre.  Son  d6me  est  moiti^ 
dans  la  ville,  moitie  dans  la  del.  Quand  j'ouvre  ma  fenetre,  vers  cinque 
heures  du  matin,  je  vois  Rome  noyee  dans  les  brouillards  de  la  fi^vre : 
seul,  le  d6me  de  Saint-Pierre  est  colore  par  la  lumiire  rose  du  soleil 
fcvant."— ^/Jw/. 

The  terrace  ("  La  Passeggiata  ")  ends  at  the  Obdisk  of  the 
Trinita  d^  Monti,  erected  here  in  1822  by  Pius  VIL,  who 
found  it  near  the  Church  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme. 

*'  When  the  Ave  Maria  sounds,  it  is  time  to  go  to  the  church  of 
Trinitil  de'  Monti,  where  French  nuns  sing  ;  and  it  is  charming  to  hear 
them.    I  declare  to  heaven  that  I  am  become  quite  toUirant,  and  listen 
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to  bad  muac  with  edification  ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  The  composition  is 
perfectly  ridiculous,  the  organ-playing  even  more  absurd :  but  it  is 
twilight,  and  the  whole  of  the  small  bright  church  b  filled  with  persons 
kneeling,  lit  up  by  the  sinking  sun  each  time  that  the  door  is  opened  ; 
both  the  singmg-nuns  have  the  sweetest  voices  in  the  world,  quite 
tender  and  toudiing,  more  especially  when  one  of  them  sings  the 
responses  in  her  melodious  voice,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  hear 
cbsnnted  by  priests  in  a  loud,  harsh,  monotonous  tone.  The  impres- 
sion is  very  singular ;  moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  see  the  fair  singers,  so  this  caused  me  to  form  a  strange 
resolution.  I  have  competed  something  to  suit  their  voices,  which  I 
have  observed  very  minutely,  and  I  mean  to  send  it  to  them.  It  will 
be  pleasant  to  hear  my  chaunt  performed  by  persons  I  never  saw, 
especially  as  they  must  in  turn  sing  it  to  the  *  barbaro  Tedcscho,'  whom 
they  also  never  beheld.** — Mendelssohn* s  Letters. 

*'  In  the  evenings  people  go  to  the  TrinitiL  to  hear  the  nuns  sing  from 
the  orgam-gallery.  It  sounds  like  the  singing  of  ansels.  One  sees  in 
the  choir  troops  of  young  scholars,  moving  with  dow  and  measured 
steps,  with  their  long  white  veilsy  like  a  flock  of  spirits." — Fre^ 
dtrika  Bremer, 

The  Church  of  the  Triniid  d^  Monti  was  built  in  1495  ^7 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  at  the  request  of  S.  Francesco  di 
Facia.  In  the  French  revolution  it  was  plundered,  but  was 
restored  by  Louis  XVIII.  in  181 7.  It  contains  several  in- 
teresting paintings. 

In  the  second  chapel  on  the  left  is  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  the  masterpiece  of  Daniek  da  Volierray  declared  by 
Nicholas  Poussin  to  be  the  third  picture  in  the  world,  but 
terribly  injured  by  the  French  in  their  attempts  to  remove 
it 

'*  We  might  almost  fancy  ourselves  spectators  of  the  mournful  scenes 
-—the  Redeemer,  while  bein^  removed  ^m  the  cross,  gradually  sinking 
down  with  all  that  relaxation  of  limb  and  utter  helplessness  which 
belongs  to  a  dead  body  ;  the  assistants  engaged  in  their  various  duties, 
and  thrown  into  different  and  contrasted  attitudes,  intently  occupied 
with  the  sacred  remains  which  they  so  reverently  gaze  upon;  the 
vother  of  the  Lord  in  a  swoon  amidst  her  afflicted  companions ;  the 
disciple  whom  he  loved  standing  with  outstretched  arms,  absorbed  in 
contemplating  the  mysterious  spectacle.  The  truth  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body  appears  to  be  nature  itself.  The 
colouring  of  the  hcsuls  and  of  the  wnole  picture  accords  precisely  with 
the  subject,  displaying  strength  rather  than  delicacy,  a  harmony,  and  in 
ibort  a  degree  of  skill,  of  which  M.  Angelo  himself  might  have  been 
proud,  ii  Uie  picture  had  been  inscribed  with  his  name.  And  to  this  I 
oelieve  the  author  alluded,  when  he  painted  his  friend  with  a  looking- 
gbss  near  iX^  as  if  to  intimate  that  he  might  recognize  in  the  picture  a 
reflection  of  hinaselL"— Ztf««. 

''Iteniele  da  Volteira's  Descent  from  the  Cross  is  one  of  the  cele- 
hited  pictures  of  the  world,  and  has  very  grand  features.    The  body  is 
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not  skilfully  sustained ;  nevertheless  the  number  of  strong  men  emplojred 
about  it  makes  up  in  sheer  muscle  for  the  absence  of  skill.  Here  are 
four  ladders  against  the  cross,  stalwart  figures  standing,  ascending,  and 
descending  upon  each,  80  that  the  space  between  the  cross  and  the 
ground  is  absolutely  alive  with  magnificent  lines.  The  Virgin  lies  on 
one  side,  and  is  like  a  £rand  creature  struck  down  by  a  sudden  death- 
blow. She  has  &llen.  Tike  Ananias  in  Raphael's  cartoon,  with  her  head 
bent  backwards,  and  her  arm  under  her.  The  crown  of  thorns  has  been 
taken  from  the  dead  brow,  and  rests  on  the  end  of  one  of  the  ladders."* 
— Lady  Eastlake, 

The  third  chapel  on  the  right  contains  an  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  another  work  of  Danide  da  VoUerra.  The 
fifth  chapel  is  adorned  with  frescoes  of  his  school  The 
sixth  has  frescoes  of  the  school  of  Ferugino,  The  frescoes 
in  the  right  transept  are  by  F,  Zuccaro  and  Fierino  dd  Vaga; 
in  that  of  the  Procession  of  St  Gregory  the  mausoleum  of 
Hadrian  is  represented  as  it  appeared  in  die  time  of  Leo  X. 

The  adjoining  Convent  of  the  Sacrk  Comr  is  much  fre- 
quented as  a  place  of  education.  The  nuns  are  all  persons 
of  rank-  When  a  lady  takes  the  veil,  her  nearest  relations 
mherit  her  property,  except  about  looo/.,  which  goes  to  the 
convent  The  nuns  are  allowed  to  retain  no  personal  pro- 
perty, but  if  they  wish  still  to  have  the  use  of  their  books, 
they  give  them  to  the  convent  library.  They  receive  visitors 
every  afternoon,  and  quantities  of  people  go  to  them  from 
curiosity,  on  the  plea  of  seeking  advice. 

From  the  Trinitk  the  two  popular  streets — Sistina  and 
Gregoriana — branch  off;  the  former  leading  in  a  direct  line 
(though  the  name  changes)  to  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  and 
thence  to  St  John  Lateran  and  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme. 
The  house  adjoining  the  Trinitk  was  that  of  Nicholas 
Poussin ;  tliat  at  the  angle  of  the  two  streets,  called  the 
Tempietto^  was  once  inhabited  by  Claude  Lorraine.  The 
adjoining  house  (64  Sistina) — ^formerly  known  as  Palazzo 
della  Regina  di  Polonia,  from  Maria  Casimira,  Queen  of 
Poland,  who  resided  there  for  some  years — ^was  inhabited 
by  the  Zuccari  family,  and  has  paintings  on  the  ground- 
floor  by  Federigo  Zuccaro.  One  of  the  rooms  on  the  first- 
floor  was  adorned  with  frescoes  by  modem  German  artists 
at  the  expense  of  the  Prussian  consul  Bartholdy,  viz, : — 

The  Selling  of  Joseph  :  Overbeck. 

Joseph  and  Potiphar's  Wife  :   Veit. 

Meeting  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren :  C4imdmu 

The  Seven  Lean  Years  :  Overbeck. 
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Joeeph  interprets  the  Dreams  in  Prison :  Schadcw. 
The  Brethren  bring  Joseph's  Coat  to  Jacob  :  Schadaw, 
Joseph  interprets  the  Dreams  of  Pharaoh  \  Cortulius, 
The  Seven  Plentiful  Yean  :  Vtii. 


On  the  left  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the  Via  Babuino 
branches  off,  deriving  its  name  from  the  mutilated  figure  on 
a  fountain  halfway  down.  On  the  right  is  the  Greek 
Church  of  S.  Atanasio^  attached  to  a  college  founded  by 
Gr^ory  XIII.  in  1580. 

Behind  thb  street  is  the  Via  MarguUa^  almost  entirely 
inhabited  by  artists  and  sculptors. 

*'The  Via  Maigutta  is  a  street  of  studios  and  stables,  crossed  at  the 
npper  end  by  a  little  roofed  gallery  with  a  single  window,  like  a  shabby 
Bndge  of  Sighs.  Horses  are  continually  being  washed  and  currycombed 
OMtside  their  stable  doors ;  frequent  heaps  of  trnwumdeuajo  make  the  air 
unfingrant ;  and  the  perspective  is  frequently  damaged  by  rows  of  linen 
suspended  across  the  road  from  window  to  window.  Unsightly  as  they 
are,  however,  these  obstacles  in  no  wise  affect  the  popularity  of  the  Via 
Mai)^tta,  either  as  a  residence  for  the  artist,  or  a  lounge  for  the  amateur. 
Fashionable  patrons  leave  their  carriages  at  the  comer,  and  pick  their 
way  daintily  among  the  gutters  and  dust-heaps.  A  boar-hunt  by  Val- 
latti  compensates  for  an  unlucky  splash ;  and  a  campagna  sunset  of 
Desoukvey  glows  aU  the  richer  for  the  squalor  through  which  it  is  ap- 
proached.— Barbara*!  HisUny, 

In  this  street  also  is  situated  the  Costume  Academy, 

'*  Imagine  a  great  bam  of  a  room,  with  dingy  walls  half  covered  with 
chalk  studies  of  the  figure  in  all  possible  altitudes.  Opposite  the  door 
is  a  low  platform  with  revolving  top,  and  beside  it  an  karchi^  or 
plaster  figixre  bereft  of  skin,  so  as  to  exhibit  the.  muscles.  Ranges 
of  benches,  raised  one  above  the  other,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the 
room ;  and  if  you  were  to  look  in  at  about  eight  o'clock  on  a  winter's 
evening,  you  would  find  them  tenanted  by  a  multitude  of  young  artists, 
mostly  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  with  perluips  three  or  four  ladies,  aU 
disposed  around  the  model,  who  stands  upon  the  platform  in  one  of  the 
picturesque  costumes  of  Southern  Italy,  with  a  cluster  of  eight  lamps, 
mtensified  by  a  powerful  reflector,  immediately  above  his  or  her  unlucky 


The  costumes  are  regulated  by  Church  times  and  seasons.  During 
Lent  the  models  were  mediaeval  dresses ;  during  the  winter  and  carnival, 
Italian  costumes  of  the  present  day ;  and  with  Easter  b^[in  mere  drape- 
ries, picket  or  folds,  as  they  are  technically  called. ' 

Every  evening  the  subject  for  the  next  night  is  chalked  up  on  a 
black  board  beside  the  platform  ;  for  the  next  tivo  nights  rather  ;  for 
each  model  poses  for  two  evenings ;  the  position  of  his  feet  being 
chalked  upon  the  platform,  so  as  to  secure  the  same  attitude  on  the 
teootti  evening.  Consequently,  four  hours  are  allowed  for  each  drawing. 
«  •     'ihitpi^he  are  only  for  a  single  time,  as  it  would  be  impos* 
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fiible  to  secure  the  same  Ibldt  twice  over.  ....  The  expeise  ol 
atteoding  tlie  Academy,  indodine  attendance,  each  person's  share  in 
the  model,  and  his  own  especial  lamp,  amounts  to  2^.  ai^  evenings  or 
a  scudo  and  a  half  (about  6f.  6^.)  a  month ;  marrellously  cheap^  it  must 
be  confessed."—^.  M.  A,  in  Once  a  Week, 

The  Babuino  ends  in  the  ugly  but  central  square  of  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna^  where  many  of  the  best  hotels  and 
shops  are  situated  Hence  the  Trinitk  is  reached  by  a 
magnificent  flight  of  steps  (disgracefully  ill  kept),  which 
was  built  by  Alessandro  Specchi  at  the  expense  of  a  private 
individual,  M.  Guefiier,  secretary  to  the  French  embassy 
at  Rome,  under  Innocent  XIII. 

' '  No  art>loving  visitor  to  Rome  can  ever  have  passed  the  noble  flight 
of  steps  which  leads  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  to  the  Church  of  the 
Trinita  de'  Monti  without  longing  to  transfer  to  his  sketch-book  the 
picturesque  groups  of  models  who  there  spend  their  day,  basking  in  the 
beams  of  the  wmtry  sun,  and  eating  those  little  boiled  beans  whose 
yellow  husks  bestrew  every  place  where  the  lower  class  Romans  congre- 
gate — ^practising,  in  short,  the  'dolce  farniente.'  Beppo,  thecdebrated 
hime  b^gar,  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  there,  having  been  banished  to  the 
steps  of  the  Church  of  St.  Agostino ;  but  there  is  old  Felice,  with 
conical  hat,  brown  cloak,  and  Ingpipes,  father  of  half  the  models  on  the 
steps.  He  has  been  seen  in  an  artist's  studio  in  Paris,  -and  is  reported  to 
have  performed  on  foot  the  double  journey  between  Rome  and  that 
capital  There  are  two  or  three  younger  men  in  blue  jackets  and  goat* 
skin  breeches ;  as  many  women  in  folded  linen  head-dresses,  and  red 
or  blue  skirts  ;  and  a  sprinkling  of  children  of  both  sexes,  in  costumes 
the  miniature  fac-similes  of  their  elders.  All  these  speedily  learn  to 
recognise  a  visitor  who  is  interested  in  that  especial  branch  of  art  which 
is  embodied  in  models,  and  at  every  turn  in  the  street  such  a  one  is  met 
by  the  flash  of  white  teeth,  and  the  gracious  sweetness  of  an  Italian 
smUe."— /r.AT.A 

"Among  what  may  be  called  the  cubs  or  minor  lions  of  Rome,  there 
was  one  that  amused  me  mightily.  It  is  always  to  be  found  there  ;  and 
its  den  is  on  the  great  flight  of  steps  that  lead  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
to  the  Church  of  the  Trinitii  de'  Monti.  In  plainer  words,  these  steps 
are  the  great  place  of  resort  for  the  artists*  *  Models,'  and  there  they  are 
constantly  waiting  to  be  hired.  The  first  time  I  went  up  there,  I  could 
not  conceive  why  the  faces  seemed  so  familiar  to  me ;  why  they  appeared 
to  have  beset  me,  for  years,  in  every  possible  variety  of  action  and  coo* 
tume ;  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  they  started  up  before  me,  in  Rome^ 
in  the  broad  day,  like  so  many  saddled  and  bridled  nightmares.  I  soon 
found  that  we  had  made  acquaintance,  and  improved  it,  for  several  years, 
on  the  walls  of  various  Exhibition  Galleries.  There  is  one  old  gentle- 
man with  long  white  hair,  and  an  immense  beard,  who,  to  my  know* 
ledge,  has  gone  half-through  the  catalogues  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
This  is  the  venerable  or  patriarchal  model.  He  carries  a  long  staff ; 
and  every  knob  and  twist  in  that  staff  I  have  seen,  faithfully  delineated, 
innumerable  times.     There  is  another  man  in  a  blue  cloak,  who  always 
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pretends  to  be  asleep  in  the  sun  (when  there  is  any),  and  who,  I  need 
not  say,  is  always  very  wide  awake,  and  very  attentive  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  legs.  This  is  the  dolce  far  niente  model  There  is  another 
man  in  a  brown  cloak,  who  leans  against  a  wall,  with  his  arms  folded 
in  his  mantle,  and  look  out  of  the  comers  of  his  eyes,  which  are  just 
insible  beneath  his  broad  slouched  hat.  This  is  the  assassin  model. 
There  is  another  man,  who  constantly  looks  over  his  own  shoulder,  and 
ii  always  going  way,  but  never  goes.  This  is  the  haughty  or  scornful 
model.  As  to  Domestic  Happiness,  and  Holy  Families,  they  should 
come  veiy  cheap^  for  there  are  heaps  of  them,  all  up  the  steps ;  and  the 
cicam  of  the  thing  is,  that  they  are  all  the  felsest  vagabonds  in  the 
world,  especially  made  up  for  the  purf>ose,  and  having  no  counterparts 
ia  Rome  or  any  other  part  of  the  habitable  globe." — Dickens* 

The  JBarcacda^  the  fountain  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  exe- 
cuted by  Bernini,  is  a  stone  boat  commemorating  the 
naumacliia  of  Domitian, — ^naval  battles  which  took  place  in 
an  artificial  lake  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  theatre,  which 
once  occupied  the  site  of  this  piazza.  In  front  of  the  Pa- 
lasso  di  Spagna  (the  residence  of  the  Spanish  ambassador), 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  square,  stands  a  Column  of  ci- 
pollino,  supporting  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  erected  by 
Pius  IX.  in  1854,  in  honour  of  his  new  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  At  the  base  are  figures  of  Moses^ 
David,  Isaiah,  2[nd  EzekieL 

The  Piazza  is  dosed  by  the  Colligio  di  Propaganda  Fede, 
founded  in  1622  by  Gregory  XV.,  but  enlarged  by  Urban 
VIII.,  who  built  the  present  edifice  from  plans  of  Bernini. 
Like  all  the  buildings  erected  by  this  pope,  its  chief  deco- 
rations are  the  bees  of  the  Barberinl  The  object  of  the 
college  is  the  education  of  youths  of  all  nations  as  mis- 
sionaries. 

"  The  origin  of  the  Propaganda  is  properly  to  be  sought  in  an  edict  of 
Gregory  XIII.,  by  which  the  direction  of  eastern  missions  was  confided 
to  a  certain  number  of  cardinals,  who  were  commanded  to  promote  the 
printing  of  catechisms  in  the  less  known  tongues.  But  the  institution 
was  not  firmly  established  ;  it  was  unprovided  with  the  requisite  means, 
and  was  by  no  means  comprehensive  in  its  views.  It  was  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  great  preacher  Girolamo  da  Nami  that  the  idea  was  first 
conceived  of  extending  the  above-named  institution.  At  his  suggestion, 
ft  congregation  was  established  in  all  due  form,  and  by  this  body  regular 
meetings  were  to  be  held  for  the  guidance  ai\d  conduct  of  missions  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  The  first  funds  were  advanced  by  Gregory  j 
his  nephew  contributed  firom  his  private  property  ;  and  since  this  insti- 
tution was  in  fact  adapted  to  a  want,  the  pressure  of  which  was  then  felt, 
it  increased  in  prosperity  and  splendour.  Who  does  not  know  the 
services  performed  by  the  Propaganda  for  the  diffusion  of  philosophical 
itudies  T  and  not  this  only  '^ — the  institution  has  generally  laboured  (in 
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its  earliest  years  most  successfully,  perhaps)  to  fulfil  its  Yocation  in  • 
liberal  and  noble  spirit.**— A*a«>6^,  Hist,  of  the  Popes. 

"  On  y  re9oit  des  jeunes  gens  nes  dans  les  pays  ultramontains  et  oricn- 
tanx,  ou  sont  les  infideles  et  les  h^retiaues  ;  ils  y  font  leur  education 
religieuse  et  civile,  et  retournent  dans  leur  pays  comme  missionnaim 
pour  propager  la  loi." — A.  Du  Pays. 

**  Le  college  du  Propaganda  Fede,  ou  l*on  engraisse  des  missionnaires 
pour  donner  k  manger  aux  cannibales.  C'est,  ma  foi,  un  excellent 
ragout  pour  eux,  que  deux  p^res  franciscains  i  la  sauce  rousse.  Le 
capucin  en  daube,  se  mange  aussi  comme  le  renard,  c^uand  11  a  et^  gel^. 
n  y  a  it  la  Propagande  une  bibliotheque,  une  imprimene  foumie  de  toutes 
sortes  de  caract^res  des  langues  orientales,  et  de  petits  Chinois  qu'on  y 
dl^ve  ainsi  que  des  alouettes  chanterelles,  pour  en  attraper  d'autres." 
— ^tf  Btwsa, 

In  January  a  festival  is  held  here,  when  speeches  are 
recited  by  the  pupils  in  all  their  different  languages.  The 
public  is  admitted  by  tickets. 


The  Via  Ripetta  leaves  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  on  the 
right.  Passing,  on  the  right,  a  large  building  belonging  to  the 
Academy  of  St  Luke,  we  reach,  on  the  right,  the  Quay  of 
the  Ripetta,  a  pretty  architectural  construction  of  Clement 
XI.  in  1707. 

Hence,  a  clumsy  ferry-boat  gives  access  to  a  walk  which 
leads  to  St.  Peter's  (by  Porta  Angelica)  through  the  fields  at 
the  back  of  S.  Angelo.  These  fields  are  of  historic  in- 
terest, being  the  Praia  Quinctia  of  Cincinnatus. 

"  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  the  only  hope  of  the  Roman  people,  lived 
beyond  the  Tiber,  opposite  the  place  where  the  Navalia  are,  where  he 
cultivated  the  four  acres  of  ground  which  are  now  called  the  Quinctian 
meadows.  There  the  messengers  of  the  senate  found  him  leaning  on  his 
spade,  either  digging  a  trench  or  ploughing,  but  certainly  occupied  in 
lome  field  labour.  The  salutation,  '  May  it  be  well  with  you  and  the 
republic,'  was  given  and  returned  in  the  usual  form,  and  he  was  re- 
quested to  put  on  his  toga  to  receive  a  message  from  the  senate. 
Amazed,  and  asking  if  anything  was  wrong,  he  desired  his  wife  Racilia 
to  fetch  his  toga  from  the  cottage,  and  having  wiped  off  the  sweat  and 
dust  with  which  he  was  covered,  he  came  forward  dressed  in  his  tc^  to 
the  messengers,  who  saluted  him  as  dictator,  and  congratulated  him."*— 
JJvy^  iii.  20. 

The  churches  on  the  left  of  the  Ripetta  are,  first,  SS. 
Rocco  e  Martino,  built  1657,  by  Antonio  de  Rossi,  with  a 
hospital  adjoining  it 


"  The  lying-in  hospital  adjoins  the  Church  of  San  Rocca    It  conti 

seventy  beds,  furnished  with   curtains  and  screens,  so  as  to  separate 
them  effectually.    Females  are  admitted  without  giving  their  name^ 
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thttr  cdftntry,  or  their  condition  in  life ;  and  such  is  the  ddicacjr 
observed  in  their  regard,  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  wear  a  veil,  so  as  to 
remain  unknown  even  to  their  attendants,  in  order  to  save  the  honour 
of  their  families,  and  prevent  abortion,  suicide,  or  infanticide.  Even 
shoold  death  ensue,  the  deceased  remains  unknown.  The  children  are 
conveyed  to  Santo  Spirito ;  and  the  mother  who  wishes  to  retain  her 
offspnng^  affixes  a  distinctive  mark,  by  which  it  may  be  recognised  and 
recovered.  To  remove  all  disquietude  from  the  minds  of  those  who 
may  enter,  the  establishment  is  exempt  from  all  civil,  criminal,  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  its  threshold  is  never  crossed  except  by 
pcisons  connected  with  the  establishment*' — Dr.  Donovan. 

Then,  opposite  the  quay,  S,  Girolamo  d^ii  Schiavoni,  built 
for  Sixtus  V.  by  Fontana,  It  contains,  near  the  altar,  a 
striking  figure  of  St  Jerome^  seated,  with  a  book  upon  his 
knees.  

We  will  now  follow  the  Corso,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
narrowness  and  bad  side-pavements,  is  the  finest  street  in 
Rome.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  street,»which 
is  nearly  a  mSe  long,  should  lead  to  nothing,  instead  of 
ending  at  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  which  would  have  pro- 
duced a  striking  effect  It  follows  the  line  of  the  ancient 
Via  Flaminia,  and  in  consequence  was  once  spanned  by 
four  triumphal  arches — of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Domitian,  Clau- 
dius, and  Gordian — but  all  these  have  disappeared.  The 
Corso  is  perfectly  lined  with  balconies,  which,  during  the 
carnival,  are  filled  with  gay  groups  of  maskers  flinging 
confettL  These  balconies  are  a  relic  of  imperial  times, 
having  been  invented  at  Rome,  where  they  were  originally 
called  ''  Moeniana,"  from  the  tribune  Moenius,  who  de- 
signed them  to  accommodate  spectators  of  processions  in 
the  streets  below. 

'^  The  Corso  is  a  street  a  mile  long ;  a  street  of  shops,  and  palace% 
and  private  houses,  sometimes  opening  into  a  broad  piazza.  There  are 
Terandahs  and  balconies,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  to  almost  every  house 
—not  on  one  story  alone,  but  often  to  one  room  or  another  on  every  story 
— put  there  in  general  with  so  little  order  or  regularity,  that  if,  year 
after  year,  and  season  after  season,  it  had  rained  balconies,  hailed  bal- 
oonies,  snowed  balconies,  blown  balconies,  they  could  scarcely  have 
come  into  existence  in  a  more  disorderly  manner." — Dickens, 

On  the  left  of  the  Corso  is  the  Augustine  Church  of  Gesik 
iMaria^  with  a  facade  by  Rinaldi.  Almost  opposite,  is  the 
Church  of  S.  Giacomo  dtgli  Jncurabiii,  by  Carlo  Mademo. 
It  is  attached  to  a  surgical  hospital  for  350  patients.    In 
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the  adjoining  Stxada  S.  Giacomo  was  the  studio  of  CSnova, 
recognizable  by  fragments  of  bas-reliefs  engrafted  in  its 
walls. 

Three  streets  beyond  this  (on  right)  is  the  Via  d£  PonU- 
fid  (so  called  from  a  series  of  papal  portraits,  now  destroyed, 
which  formerly  existed  on  the  walls  of  one  of  its  houses), 
where  (No.  57R)  is  the  entrance  to  the  remains  of  the 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus, 

"  Hard  by  thie  banks  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  grassy  meadows  where  the 
Roman  youths  met  in  athletic  and  martial  exercises,  there  rose  a  lofty 
marble  tower  with  three  retiring  stages,  each  of  which  had  its  terrace 
covered  with  earth  and  planted  with  cypresses.  These  stages  were 
pierced  with  numerous  chambers,  destined  to  receive,  row  within  row, 
and  story  upon  story,  the  remains  of  every  member  of  the  imperial 
family,  with  many  thousands  of  their  slaves  and  freedmen.  In  the  centre 
of  that  massive  mound  the  great  founder  of  the  empire  was  to  sleep  his 
last  sleep,  while  his  statue  was  ordained  to  rise  conspicuous  on  its 
summit,  and  satiate  its  everlasting  gaze  with  the  view  of  his  beloved 
city.*' — MerivaU. 

The  first  funeral  here  was  that  of  Marcellus,  son  of  Octa- 
via,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  and  first  husband  of  his  daughter 
Julia,  who  died  of  malaria  at  Baise,  B.a  23. 

''  Quantos  ille  vir^m  magnam  Mavortis  ad  urbem 
Campus  aget  gemitus  !  vel  quae,  Tiberine,  yidebis 
Funera,  cum  tumulum  prseterlabere  recentem  I 
Nee  puer  Iliadt  quisquam  de  gente  Latinos 
In  tantum  spe  toUet  avos  ;  nee  Romula  quondam 
UIlo  se  tantum  tellus  jactabit  alumno. 
Heu  pietas,  heu  prisca  fides,  invictaque  bello 
Dextem  I  non  illi  se  quisquam  impune  tulisset 
Obvius  armato,  seu  quum  pedes  iret  in  hostem. 
Sen  spumantis  eqni  foderet  calcaribus  armos. 
Heu,  miserande  puer !  si  qua  lata  aspera  rumpos, 
Tu  Marcellus  ens." 

jE/uid^  vi.  873. 

The  next  member  of  the  family  buried  here  was  Agrippa, 
the  second  husband  of  Julia,  ob.  12  B.a  Then  came  Octavia, 
sister  of-  the  emperor  and  widow  of  Antony,  honoured  by  a 
public  fimeral,  at  which  orations  were  delivered  by  Augustus 
himself,  and  Drusus,  son  of  the  empress  Livia.  Her  body 
was  carried  to  the  tomb  by  Tiberius  (afterwards  emperor) 
and  Drusus,  the  two  sons  of  the  empress.  Drusus  (B.a  9) 
died  in  a  German  campaign  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and 
was  brought  back  hither  for  interment  In  a.d.  14  the  great 
Augustus  died  at  Nola,  and  his  body  was  burnt  here  on  a 
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funeral  pile  so  gigantic,  that  the  widowed  Livia,  dishevelled 
and  ungirt,  with  bare  feet,  attended  by  the  principal  Roman 
lenators,  had  to  watch  it  for  five  days  and  nights,  before  it 
cooled  sufficiently  for  them  to  collect  the  ashes  of  the  em- 
peror. At  the  moment  of  its  being  lighted  an  eagle  was  let 
luose  from  the  summit  of  the  pyre,  under  which  form  a 
senator,  named  Numerius  Atticus,  was  induced,  by  a  gift 
from  Livia  equivalent  to  250,000  francs,  to  swear  that  he 
taw  the  spirit  of  Augustus  fly  away  to  heaven.  Then  came 
Germanicus,  son  of  the  first  Drusus,  and  nephew  of  Tibe- 
rius, ob.  A.D.  19,  at  Antioch,  where  he  was  believed  to  have 
been  poisoned  by  Piso  and  his  wife  Plancina.  Then,  in  a.d. 
23,  Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius,  poisoned  by  his  wife,  Livilla, 
and  her  lover,  Sejanus :  then  the  empress,  Livia,  who  died 
A.D.  29,  at  the  age  of  Z(y,  Agrippina,  widow  of  Germanicus 
(ob.  A.D.  33),  starved  to  death,  and  her  two  sons,  Nero  and 
Drusus,  also  murdered  by  Tiberius,  were  long  exduded  from 
the  family  sepulchre,  but  were  eventually  brought  hither  by 
the  youngest  brother  Caius,  afterwards  the  emperor  Caligula. 
Tiberius,  who  died  a.d.  37,  at  the  villa  of  Lucullus  at 
Misenum,  was  brought  here  for  burial.  The  ashes  of 
Caligula,  murdered  a.d.  41,  and  first  buried  in  the  Horti 
Lamiani  on  the  Esquiline,  were  transferred  here  by  his 
sisters.  In  his  reign,  Antonia,  the  widow  of  Drusus,  and 
mother  of  Germanicus,  had  died,  and  her  ashes  were  laid 
up  here.  The  Emperor  Claudius,  a.d.  54,  murdered  by 
^^ppina;  his  son,  Britannicus,  a.d.  55,  murdered  by 
Nero;  and  the  Emperor  Nerva,  a.d.  98,  were  the  latest 
inmates  of  the  mausoleum. 

The  last  cremation  which  occurred  here  was  long  after 
the  mausoleum  had  fallen  into  ruin,  when  the  body  of  the 
tribune  Rienzi,  after  having  hung  for  two  days  at  S. 
Marcello,  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  here  by  Jugurta  and 
Sciaretta,  and  was  consumed  by  a  vast  multitude  of  Jews 
(out  of  flattery  to  the  Colonna,  their  neighbours  at  the 
Ghetto),  "  in  a  fire  of  dry  thistles,  til^  it  was  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  no  fibre  of  it  remained." 

The"e  is  nothing  now  remaining  to  testify  to  the  former 
magnificence  of  this  building.  The  area  is  used  in  summer 
as  an  open-air  theatre,  where  very  amusing  little  plays  are 
veiy  well  acted.  Among  its  massive  cells  a  poor  washer- 
woman, known  as  '^  Sister  Rose,"  established,  some  tcQ  yean 
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ago,  a  kind  of  hospital  for  aged  women  (several  of  them 
centagenarians),  whom  she  supported  entirely  by  her  own 
exertions,  having  originally  begun  by  taking  care  of  one  old 
woman,  and  gradually  adding  another  and  another.  The 
English  church  service  was  first  performed  in  Rome  in  the 
Palazzo  Correa,  adjoining  this  building. 

Opposite  the  Via  de'  Pontefici,  the  Via  Vittoria  leaves 
the  Corso.  To  the  Ursuline  convent  in  this  street  (founded 
by  Camilla  Borghese  in  the  seventeenth  century)  Madame 
Victoire  and  Madame  Adelaide  ("  tantes  du  Roi ")  fled  in 
the  beginning  of  the  great  French  revolution,  and  here  they 
died. 

The  Church  of  S.  Carlo  in  Corso  (on  right)  is  the 
national  church  of  the  Lombards.  It  is  a  handsome  build- 
ing with  a  fine  dome.  The  interior  was  commenced  by 
Lunghi  in  1614,  and  finished  by  Pietro  da  Coriona.  It 
contains  no  objects  of  interest,  unless  a  picture  of  the 
Apotheosis  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  (the  patron  of  the 
church),  over  the  high  altar,  by  Carlo  Maratia^  can  be  called 
so.     The  heart  of  the  saint  is  preserved  under  the  altar. 

Just  beyond  this  on  the  left,  the  Via  CondoUi — ^almost 
lined  with  jewel lers'-shops — branches  off  to  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna.  The  Trinitk  de*  Monti  is  seen  beyond  it.  The 
opposite  street.  Via  Fontanella,  leads  to  St.  Peter's,  and  in 
five  minutes  to  the  magnificent — 

Palazzo  Borghese y  begun  in  1590  by  Cardinal  Deza,  from 
designs  of  Martino  Lunghi,  and  finished  by  Paul  V, 
(Camillo  Borghese,  1605 — 21),  from  those  of  Flaminio 
Ponzio.  The  apartments  inhabited  by  the  family  are  hand- 
some, but  contain  few  objects  of  interest. 

**  In  the  reign  of  Paul  V.  the  Borghese  became  the  wealthiest  and 
most  powerful  family  in  Rome.  In  the  year  1612,  the  church  beneBces 
already  conferred  upon  Cardinal  Scipione  Boiighese  were  computed  to 
secure  him  an  income  of  i5o,cxx)  scudi.  The  temporal  offices  were 
bestowed  on  Marc- Antonio  Borghese,  on  whom  the  Pope  also  conferred 
the  principality  of  Sulmona  in  Naples,  besides  giving  him  rich  palaces 
in  Rome  and  the  most  beautiful  villas  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
loaded  his  nephews  with  presents  ;  we  have  a  list  of  them  through  his 
whole  reign  down  to  the  year  1620.  They  are  sometimes  jewels  or 
vessels  of  silver,  or  magnificent  furniture,  which  was  taken  directly  from 
the  stores  of  the  palace  and  sent  to  the  nephews  ;  at  other  times  car- 
riages,  rich  arms,  ^as  muskets  and  falconets,  were  presented  to  them , 
but  the  principal  thing  was  the  round  sums  of  hard  money.  These 
■ecounts  make  it  appear  that  to  the  year  1620,  they  had  received  ia 
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foidy  money  689,627  scadi,  31  baj  ;  in  lao|^  di  monte,  14,600  scudi, 
•coording  to  their  noniinal  yalne ;  in  places,  computing  them  at  the  sum 
their  sale  would  have  brought  to  the  treasury,  260, 176  scudi ;  all  which 
amonnted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Aldobrandini,  to  nearly  a  million. 

••  Nor  did  the  Borghese  neglect  to  invest  their  wealth  in  real  property. 
They  acquired  eighty  estates  in  the  Campogna  of  Rome  ;  the  Roman 
nobles  suffering  themselves  to  be  tempted  into  the  sale  of  their  ancient 
hereditary  domain  by  the  large  prices  paid  them,  and  by  the  high  rate 
of  interest  borne  by  the  luoghi  di  monte,  which  they  purchased  with 
the  money  thus  acquired.  In  many  other  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical 
lUtes,  the  Borghese  also  seated  themselves,  the  pope  facilitating  their 
doing  so  by  the  grant  of  peculiar  privileges.  In  some  places,  for 
example,  they  received  the  right  of  restoring  exiles ;  in  others,  that  ol 
holding  a  market,  or  certain  exemptions  were  granted  to  those  who 
became  their  vassals.  They  were  freed  from  various  imposts,  and  even 
obtained  a  bull,  by  virtue  of  which  their  possessions  were  never  to  be 
confiscated."— ^<a^r,  Hist,  o/the  Popes. 

"  Si  Ton  pcut  reprocher  Ji  Paul,  avec  Muratori,  ses  Hb^lit^  enven 
les  neveox,  enveis  le  cardinal  Scipion,  en  vers  le  due  de  Sulmone,  il  est 
jnstc  d*ajouter  que  la  plupart  des  membres  de  cette  noble  famille  rivalisi- 
rent  avec  le  pape  de  magnificence  et  de  gen^rositd.  Or,  chaque  ann^e, 
Paul  V.  distribuait  un  million  d'^us  d*or  aux  pelerins  pauvres  et  nn 
million  et  deml  aux  autres  necessiteux.  C'est  k  lui  que  rcmonte  la 
fondation  de  la  banque  du  Saint-Esprit,  dont  les  riches  immeables 
tCTvirent  d'hypoth^ues  aux  d^p6ts  qui  lui  furent  confies.  Mais  ce  fut 
surtont  dans  les  constructions  qu'il  entreprit,  que  Paul  V.  d^ploya  une 
loyale  magnificence.*' — Goumerie, 

The  Borghese  Picture  Gallery  is  the  best  private  coUec- ' 
tioQ  in  Rome,  and  is  open  to  the  public  daily  from  9  to  2, 
except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  The  gallery  is  entered 
from  the  side  of  die  palace  towards  the  Piazza  Borghese. 
It  contains  several  gems,  which  are  here  marked  with  an 
asterisk ;  noticeable  pictures  are : — 

\st  Roam, — Schools  of  Milan  and  Perugia. 

1.  Holy  Family  :  Sandro  Boiticeili, 

2.  Holy  Family  :  Lorenzo  di  Credu 

3.  Holy  Famdy  ;  Paris  Alfani  Perugin^ 

4.  Portrait :  Lormto  di  Credi. 

c.  Vanity  :  Sehooi  of  Leonardo  da  Finei, 
37»  2&   Petrarch  and  Laura. 

32.  St.  Agatha  :  ScAotd  of  Leonardo, 

33.  The  Young  Christ.     School  of  Leonmnh. 

34.  Madonna  :  School  of  Perugino, 

35.  Raphael  as  a  boy  :  Raphael  f 
4j.  Madonna  :  Francesco  Francia  f 
44.   Calvario  :  C,  Crivelli. 

48.  .St.  Sebastian  :  Perugino. 
49^  57.   History  of  Joseph  :  Pinturicchio. 

59l   Prcsepio  :  Sketch  attributed  to  Raphael  when  youKg. 
61.   St.  Antonio.     Francesco  Francia, 
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66.  Presepio  :  Mazzolino, 

67.  Adoration  of  the  Child  Jesus  :  Ortolant^ 

68.  Christ  and  St.  Thomas  :  MoMSolinot 

69.  Holy  Family  :  Pollajuolo. 

ttid  Room, — Chiefly  of  the  school  of  Garofalo. 

6.  Madonna  with  St.  Joseph  and  St  Michael :  GaroJUSk 
9.  The  mourners  over  the  dead  Christ  :  Garofalo.* 
18.  Portrait  of  Julius  II.  :  Giulio  Romano^  after  Rapfutd, 

22.  Portrait  of  a  Cardinal :  Brotmno  f  ccUled  Raphael.  * 

23.  *  Madonna  col  divin'araore' :  School  of  Raphael.'^ 

26.  Portrait  of  Caesar  Boi^a  :  Bronzino^  attributed  to  Raphael*^ 

28.  Portrait  of  a  (naked)  woman  :  Bronzino. 

36.  Holy  Family  :  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

38.  Entombment :  Raphael.* 
This  picture  was  the  last  work  of  Raphael  before  he  went  to  Rome. 
It  was  ordered  by  Atalonta  Baglioni  for  a  chapel  in  S.  Francesco  de' 
Conventual!  at  Perugia.  Paul  V.  bought  it  for  the  Borghese.  The 
'  Faith,  Hope^  and  Charity '  at  the  Vatican,  formed  a  predella  for  this 
picture. 

"  Raphael's  picture  of  *  Bearing  the  Body  of  Christ  to  the  Sepulchre,' 
though  meriting  all  its  fame  in  respect  of  drawing,  expression,  and 
knowledge,  has  lost  all  signs  of  reverential  feeling  in  the  persons  of  the 
bearers.  The  reduced  size  of  the  winding-sheet  is  to  blame  for  this,  by 
bringing  them  rudely  in  contact  with  their  precious  burden.  Nothing 
can  be  nner  than  their ^gures,  or  more  satisfactory  than  their  labour,  3 
we  forget  what  it  is  they  are  carrying ;  but  it  is  the  weight  of  the  burden 
,  only,  and  not  the  character  of  it,  which  the  painter  has  kept  in  view, 
and  we  feel  that  the  result  would  have  been  the  same  had  these  figures 
been  carrying  a  sack  of  sand.  Here,  from  the  youth  of  the  figure,  ths 
bearer  at  the  feet  appears  to  be  St.  John." — Lady  Eastlake. 

40.  Holy  Family  :  Fra  Bartolomeo. 

43.  Madonna  :  Fr.  Francia. 

44.  Madonna :  Sodoma. 

51.  St.  Stephen:  Francesco Franeia.* 

59.  Adoration  of  the  Magi :  Mcuszolino. 

60.  Presepio  :  Garofalo. 

65.  The  Fomarina  :  Copy  of  Raphael,  Giulio  Romano  f 
69.  St.  John  Baptist  in  the  Wilderness :  Giulio  Romano. 

yd  Room. — Chiefly  of  the  school  of  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
(The  works  of  this  painter  are  often  confounded  with  those 
of  his  disciple,  Domenico  Puligo.) 

1.  Christ  bearing  the  Cross  :  Andrm  Solano. 

2,  Portrait :  Parmigianino. 

5.   '  Noli  me  tangere ' :  Bronuno  f 
II.  The  Sorceress  Circe  :  Dosso  Dossi. 
13.  Mater  Dolorosa  :  Solariof 
22.  YioXy  YzxsixVj  I  School  of  Raphael. 
24    Madonna  and  Child  with  three  children  :  A.  del  Sarto. 

t  All  authorities  agree  that  this  beautiful  portrait  is  aot  the  woric  of  Raphael, 
IV  aiS  let  also  denies  that  it  is  the  likeness  of  Cstantr  Borgia. 
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S&  Madonna,  Child,  and  St.  John  :  A  del  SarU. 

99b  Madonna,  Child,  St  John,  and  St  Elizabeth.     Pterins  dd 

Vaga, 
33.  Holy  Family  :  Pierino  del  Vaga, 

35.  Venus  and  Cnpids  :  A,  del  Sart^» 
4a  Danae  :  Correggio,  * 

In  the  corner  of  this  picture  are  the  cdebiatcd  Cnpidi 
sharpening  an  arrow. 
42.  Cosmo  oe'  Medici :  Bronmo. 
461  The  Reading  Magdalene  :  Sekaol  of  Corrtggi^ 

47.  Holy  Family  :  Pomarancio, 

48.  The  Flagellation  :  Sebastian  dd  Piomb^.^ 

49.  St  M.  Magdalene:  A,  dd Sart^ 

4M  Room. — Bolognese  school. 

1.  Entombment :  Ann.  Carracci. 

2.  Cumaean  Sibyl :  Damemckino^ 
18.  St  Francis:  Ci^i. 

aa  St.  Joseph  :  Guido  Rem. 

23.  St.  Francis :  Ann,  Carracci, 

29.  St.  Domenic  :  Ann.  Carraccu 

36.  Madonna :  Carlo  Dolce. 

37.  Mater  Dolorosa  :  Carlo  Dolce. 

38^  41.  Two  heads  for  an  Annunciation :  Fmntm.      % 

42.  Head  of  Christ :  Carlo  Dolce. 

43.  Madonna  :  Sassoferrato. 

^th  Room. — 

11,  12,  13,  14.  The  Four  Seasons  :  Fr.  AlbahL 

**The  Seasons,  by  Francesco  Albani,  were,  beyond  all  othen^  my 
&Tourite  j>ieces ;  the  beautiful,  joyous,  an^el-children  —  the  Lovei, 
were  as  it  creations  of  my  own  dreams.  How  deliciously  they  were 
staggering  about  in  the  picture  of  Spring !  A  crowd  of  them  were 
sharpening  arrows,  whilst  one  of  them  turned  round  the  great  grind- 
stone, and  two  others,  floating  above,  poured  water  npon  it.  In  Sum- 
mer, they  flew  about  among  the  tree-branches,  which  were  loaded  with 
^it,  which  they  plucked  ;  they  swam  in  the  fresh  water,  and  played 
<rith  it  Autumn  brought  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Cupid  sits,  with 
a  torch  in  hb  hand,  in  his  little  chariot,  which  two  of  his  companions 
dmw ;  while  Love  beckons  td  the  brisk  hunter,  and  shows  him  the 
place  where  they  can  rest  themselves  side  by  side.  Winter  has  lulled 
all  the  little  ones  to  sleep  ;  soundly  and  fast  they  lie  slumbering  around. 
The  Nymphs  steal  their  quivers  and  arrows,  which  they  throw  on  the 
fire,  that  there  may  be  an  end  of  the  dangerous  weapons. '*".<4m^StrwM^ 
im  The  Improvisatore. 

15.  La  Caccia  di  Diana:  DomenicMno. 

25.  The  Deposition,  with  Angels :  F.  Zuccarim 

6ih  Room. — 

5.  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son :  Gticrcino, 
7.  Portrait  of  G.  Ghisheri  :  Pieiro  da  Cortona. 
la  St  Stanislaus  with  the  Child  Jesus  :  RiberaJ* 

12.  Joaeph  InterpretioK  the  Dreams  in  Prison :.  Vedmlm* 
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\l 


The  Three  Ages  of  Mm.    Copyfrwm  TTtmm  by  Sassqfjrriat^^ 

Madonna:  SassofemUo. 
22.  Flight  of  i^neas  from  Troy  :  BaroccU, 

1th  Room, — Richly  decorated  with  mirrois,  painted  with 
Cupids  by  Girofiri^  and  wreaths  of  flowers  by  Mario  di 
Fiori, 

8M  Room, — Contains  nothing  of  importance,  except  a 
mosaic  portrait  of  Paul  V,  by  Marcdlo  Provenzalu 

f^h  Room, — Containing  several  interesting  frescoes. 

1.  The  Nuptials  of  Alexander  and  Roxana. 

2.  The  Nuptials  of  Vertnmnus  and  Pomona. 

3.  "IlBersagliodeiDei." 

These  three  frescoes  were  brought  hither  from  the  Casino  of  Raphael, 
in  the  Villa  Borghese  (destroyed  in  the  si^e  of  Rome  in  1S49),  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  painted  by  some  of  RaphaePs  pupils  from  his 
designs.  The  other  frescoes  in  this  room  are  by  GiuUo  Komano,  and 
were  removed  from  the  Villa  Lante^  when  it  was  turned  into  a  convent. 

\otk  Room, — 

2.  Cupid  blindfolded  by  Venus:  Ttiian, 

4.  Judith :  School  of  Titian, 
9.  Portrait:  Pordenoru, 

13.  David  with  the  head  of  Goliath :  Giorgione.* 

14.  St.  John  the  Baptist  preaching  (unfinished) :  Paul  Veronese, 
16.  St.  Domenic  :   Titian, 

19.  Portrait :  Giac.  Bassano, 

21.   "Sacred  and  Profane  Love"  :   Titian,^ 

'*  Out  of  Venice  there  is  nothing  of  Titian's  to  compare  to  hb  Sacred 
And  Pro&ne  Love.  It  represents  two  figures :  one,  a  heavenly  and 
Touthfiil  form,  unclothed,  except  with  a  light  drapery  ;  the  other,  a 
lovely  female,  dressed  in  the  most  splendid  attire  ;  both  are  sitting  on 
the  brink  of  a  well,  into  which  a  little  winged  Love  is  ^ping,  appa- 
rently to  find  his  lost  dart.  .  .  .  Description  can  give  no  idea  of 
the  consummate  beauty  of  this  composition.  It  has  all  Titian's  match- 
less warmth  of  colouring,  with  a  correctness  of  design  no  other  painter 
of  the  Venetian  school  ever  attained.  It  is  nature,  but  not  individual 
nature :  it  is  ideal  beauty  in  all  its  perfection,  and  breathing  life  in 
all  iU  truth,  that  we  behold.''— Eaton's  Rome, 

"  Two  female  forms  are  seated  on  the  edge  of  a  sarcophagus-shaped 
fountain,  the  one  in  a  rich  Venetian  costume,  with  gloves,  flowers  in 
her  hands,  and  a  plucked  rose  beside  her,  is  in  deep  meditation,  as  if 
solving  some  difficult  question.  The  other  is  unclothed ;  a  red  drapery 
is  falling  behind  her,  while  she  exhibits  a  form  of  the  utmost  beauty  and 
delicacy ;  she  is  turning  towards  the  other  Bgure  with  the  sweetest 
persuasiveness  of  expression.  A  Cupid  is  playing  in  the  fountain  ;  in 
the  distance  is  a  rich,  glowing  landscape." — KugUr, 
30.  Madonna  :  Gicv,  Bellini, 
34*  St.  Cosmo  and  Damian :  Venetian  School, 

t  See  Kugler,  iL  449. 
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1  itk  Room. — Veronese  school. 

1.  Madonna  with  Adam  (?)  and  St  Augustine :  L^renu  Loii^ 

MDVIII. 

2.  St.  Anthony  preaching  to  the  Fishes :  P,  Veronese  t 

3.  Madonna:   Titian f 

II.  Venus  and  Cupid  on  Dolphins :  Luc.  Camhiaso. 
14.  Last  Supper :  And.  Schiavone, 

Christ  and  the  Mother  of  Zebedee's  Children :  BanifoMw* 
Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son:  Boni/axio.* 
Samson :   man. 

Christ  and  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery :  Boni/ash, 
19.  Madonna  and  Saints :  Palma  Vecckio. 
In  this  picture  the  donors  are  introduced  —the  head  of  the  man  it 
gnndly  devout  and  beautiful. 

25.  Portrait  of  Himself:  Titian  t 
27.  Portrait :  Giav.  Bellini, 

31.  Madonna  and  St.  Peter:  Gicv.  BeUini. 

32.  Holy  Family :  Palma  Vetckio. 

33.  Portrait  of  the  Family  of  Licini  da  Pordenone :  Bart  Liaml 

da  Pordenone, 

\2th  Room, — Dutch  and  German  schooL 

I.  Crucifixion :   Vandyke. 

7.  Entombment:   Vandyke, 

5.  Tavern  Scene :  Temerr 

9l  Interior:  Brouerer. 
19.  Louis  VI.  of  Bavaria :  Albert  DArer  t 
21.  Portrait:  Holbein. 

21.  Landscape  and  Horses :   Wouvermann, 

22.  Cattle-piece:  Paul  Potter, 
24.  Portrait :  Holbein, 

26.  Skating  (in  brown) :  Berghan, 

27.  Portrait:  Vandyke. 

35.  Portrait :  Lucas  von  Leyden  f 

44.  Venus  and  Cupid :  Lucas  Cranach, 

The  Palazzetto  Borghese  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  piazza, 
origiDally  intended  as  a  dower-house  for  the  family,  is  now 
let  in  apartments.  It  is  this  house  which  is  described  as  the 
"  Palazzo  Clementi,"  in  Mademoiselle  Mori, 

At  the  comer  of  the  Via  Fontanella  and  the  Corso  is  the 
handsome  Palazzo  Ruspoli,  built  by  Ammanati  in  1586.  It 
has  a  grand  white  marble  staircase  erected  by  Lunghi  in 
1750.  The  ground-floor  is  now  occupied  by  the  Caffh 
Nuovo.  Beyond  this  are  the  palaces  Fiano,  Verospi,  and 
Teotioii. 

**Lcs  palais  de  Rome,  bien  que  n'ayant  pas  un  caract^re  original 
comme  ceux  de  Florence  ou  de  Venise  n'en  sont  pas  moins  cependant  un 
det  traits  de  la  villedes  papes.  lis  n*appartiennent  ni  au  moyen  age,  ni  k 
la  zxaudssance  (le  Pklais  de  Venise  seui  rappelle  les  constructions  mas- 
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slves  de  Florence) ;  ils  sont  des  modules  d 'architecture  ciTfle  modeine. 
Les  Bramante,  les  Sangallo,  les  Balthazar  Penizzi,  qui  les  ont  batis, 
sont  des  maitres  qu'on  ne  se  lasse  pas  d'etudier.  La  magnificence  d« 
ces  palais  reside  prindpalement  dans  leur  architecture  et  dans  les  col- 
lections artistiques  que  quelques-uns  contiennent  Un  certain  nombre 
sont  malheureusement  dans  un  triste  etat  d'abandon.  De  plus,  k  Tex- 
ception  d'un  tr^s  petit  nombre,  ils  sont  restes  inacheves.  Cela  se 
£on9oit ;  presque  tous  sont  le  produit  du  luxe  celibataire  des  papes  ou 
des  cardinaux  ;  tr^s-peu  de  ces  personages  ont  pu  voir  la  fin  de  ce 
qu'ils  avaient  commence.  Leurs  heritiers,  pour  le  plupart,  sesouciaient 
fort  peu  de  jeter  les  richesses  quUls  venaient  d'acquerir  dans  les  edifices 
de  luxe  et  de  vanit^.  A  I'interieur,  le  plus  souvent,  est  un  mobilier 
rare,  surann^,  et  mesquin.' — A.  Du  Fays.* 

The  Palazzo  Bernini .{i^i  Corso),  on  the  left,  has,  inside 
its  entrance,  a  curious  statue  of  "  Calumny"  by  Bernini,  with 
an  inscription  relative  to  his  own  sufferings  from  slander. 

On  the  right,  the  small  piazza  of  S.  Lorenzo  opens  out  of 
the  Corso.  Here  is  the  Church  of  S,  Lorenzo  in  Lucina^ 
founded  in  the  fifth  century,  but  rebuilt  in  its  present  form 
by  Paul  V.  in  1606.  The  campanile  is  of  an  older  date, 
and  so  are  the  lions  in  the  portico. 

**  When  the  lion,  or  other  wild  beast,  appears  in  the  act  of  preying 
on  a  smaller  animal  or  on  a  man,  is  implied  the  severity  of  the  Church 
towards  the  impenitent  or  heretical ;  but  when  in  the  act  of  sporting 
with  another  creature,  her  benignity  towards  the  neophyte  and  the 
docile.  At  the  portal  of  St.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  this  idea  is  carried  out 
in  the  figure  of  a  mannikin  affectionatelv  stroking  the  head  of  the 
terrible  creature  who  protects,  instead  of  devouring  him." — Hemani 
Christian  Art. 

No  one  should  omit  seeing  the  grand  picture  of  Guido 
Reniy  over  the  high  altar  of  this  church, — the  Crucifixion, 
seen  against  a  wild,  stormy  sky.  Niccolas  Poussin,  ob. 
1660,  is  buried  here,  and  one  of  his  best  known  Arcadian 
landscapes  is  reproduced  in  a  bas-relief  upon  his  tomb, 
which  was  erected  by  Chateaubriand,  with  the  epitaph, — 

"  Farce  piis  lacrymis,  vivit  Pussinus  in  umil, 
Vivus  qui  dederat,  nescius  ipse  mori. 
HSc  tamen  ipse  silet ;  si  vis  audire  lo(|uentem, 
Mirum  est,  in  tabulis  vivit,  et  eloquitur." 

In  "The  Ring  and  the  Book"  of  Browning,  this  church 
is  the  scene  of  Pompilia's  baptism  and  marriage.  She  is 
made  to  say : — 

*  Of  the  many  Handbooks  for  Italy  which  bare  appeared,  perhaps  that  of  D« 
Pays  (in  one  volume)  is  the  most  comprehensive,  and— as  far  aa  its  very  condensed 
form  allows— much  the  most  interesting. 
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— "  This  St  Lorenzo  seems 
My  own  paTticnUur  place,  I  always  say. 
I  used  to  wonder,  when  I  stood  scarce  high 
As  the  bed  here,  what  the  marble  lion  meant. 
Eating  the  figure  of  a  pfostrate  man." 

Here  the  bodies  of  her  parents  are  represented  as  being  ex- 
posed after  the  murder : 

— "  beneath  the  piece 
Of  Master  Guido  Reni,  Christ  on  Cross, 
Second  to  nought  observable  in  Rome." 

On  the  left,  where  the  Via  della  Vite  turns  out  of  the 
Corso,  an  inscription  in  the  wall  records  the  destruction, 
in  1665,  of  the  triumphal  arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which 
existed  here  till  that  time.  The  magnificence  of  this  arch 
is  attested  by  the  bas-reliefs  representing  the  history  of  the 
emperor,  which  were  removed  from  it,  and  are  preserved  on 
the  staircase  of  the  palace  of  the  Conservators. 

*'  Les  Barbares  n'en  savaient  pas  assez  et  n*avaient  pas  assez  de 
patience  pour  demolir  les  monuments  romains  ;  mais,  avec  les  ressources 
ae  la  science  modeme  et  2i  la  suite  d^une  administration  reguliire,  on  est 
Tenu  4  bout  de  presque  tout  ce  que  le  temps  avait  ^paxgne.  II  ^'avait, 
par  exemple^  an  commencement  du  xvi«.  si^cle,  quatre  arcs  de  triomphe 
qui  n'existent  plus ;  le  dernier,  celui  de  Marc  Aurele,  a  et6  enleve  par 
le  pape  Alexandre  VII.  On  lit  encore  dans  le  Corso  rinconcevable 
inscription  dans  laquelle  le  pape  se  vante  d'avoir  debarrass^  la  pro 
menade  publique  de  ce  monument,  qui,  vn  sa  date,  devait  etre  d'un  beau 
style.'* — Am^re,  Voyage  Dantesque, 

A  little  further  down  the  Corso,  on  the  left,  the  Via  delle 
Convertite  leads  to  5.  Sylvcstro  in  Capitey  one  of  three 
churches  in  Rome  dedicated  to  the  sainted  pope  of  the 
time  of  Constantine.  This,  like  S.  Lorenzo,  has  a  fine 
mediaeval  campanile,  '^he  day  of  St.  Sylvester's  death, 
December  31  (a.d.  335),  's  kept  here  with  great  solemnity, 
and  is  celebrated  by  magnificent  musical  services.  This  pope 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla,  whence  his  remains 
were  removed  to  S.  Martino  al  Monte.  The  title  "In 
Capite  "  is  given  to  this  church  on  account  of  the  head  of 
St  John  Baptist,  which  it  professes  to  possess,  as  is  nar- 
lated  by  an  inscription  engrafted  into  its  walls. 

The  convent  attached  to  this  church  was  founded  in 
13 18,  especially  for  noble  sisters  of  the  house  of  Colonna 
who  dedicated  themselves  to  God.  Here  it  was  that  the 
celebrated  Vittoria  Colonna,  Maichesa  di  Pescara,  came  to 
reside  in  1525,  when  widowed  in  her  thirty-sixth  year,  and 
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here  she  began  to  write  her  sonnets,  a  kind  of  "  In  Mono- 
riam,"  to  her  husband.  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  value 
placed  upon  her  remaining  in  the  world,  that  Pope  Cle- 
ment VII.  was  persuaded  to  send  a  brief  to  the  abbess  and 
nuns,  desiring  them  to  offer  her  ''  all  spiritual  and  temporal 
consolations,"  but  forbidding  them,  under  pain  of  the  greater 
excommunication,  to  permit  her  to  take  the  veil  in  her 
affliction.* 

At  the  end  of  this  street,  continued  under  the  name  of 
Via  de  Mercede  (No.  1 1  was  the  residence  of  Bernini),  and 
behind  the  Propaganda,  is  the  Church  of  S.  Andrea  ddle 
Fraite,  whose  brick  cupola  by  Borromini  is  so  picturesque 
a  feature.  The  bell-tower  beside  it  swings  when  the  bells 
are  rung.  In  the  second  chapel  on  the  right  is  the  beautiful 
modem  tomb  of  Mademoiselle  Julie  Falconnet,  by  Miss 
Hosmer.  The  opposite  chapel  is  remarkable  for  a  modexn 
miracle  (?)  annually  commemorated  here. 

"M.  Ratisbonne,  un  juif,  appaitenant  k  une  tr^-riche  famille  d' Alsace, 
qui  se  trouvait  accidentellement  k  Rome,  se  promenant  dans  T^Itse  de 
S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte  pendant  qu'on  y  fatsait  les  pr^paratifs  pour 
les  obs^ques  de  M.  de  ia  Ferronajrs,  s'y  est  convertl  subitement  II  se 
trouvait  debout  en  face  d'une  chapelle  d^i^  k  Pange  gardien,  k  quel- 

les  pas,  lorsque  tout»i-coup  il  a  eu  une  apparition  lumineuse  de  la 


cnies  pas,  lorsque  tout-a-coup  il  a 
Sainte  Vierge  qui  lui  a  fait  signe  d'l 
irr^istible  Vy  a  entrain^,  il  y  est  tt 


aller  vers  cette  chapelle.  Une  force 
tomb^  k  genoux,  et  il  a  iti  k  Tinstant 
Chretien.  Sa  premiere  parole  k  celui  qui  ravait  accompagn^  a  et^  en 
relevant  son  visage  inona^  de  larmes  :  *  11  faut  que  ce  monsieur  ait  beau- 
coup  pri^  pour  moL' " — R&U  d*une  Somr, 

"  Era  un  istante  cV  io  mi  stava  in  chiesa  allora  che  di  colpo  mi 
sentii  preso  da  inesprimibile  conturbamenta  Alzai  gli  occhi ;  tutto 
Y  edifirio  s*  era  dileguato  a'  miei  sguardi ;  sola  una  cappella  aveva  comp 
in  se  raccolta  tutta  la  luce,  e  di  mezzo  di  raggianti  splendori  s'  h  mos- 
trata  diritta  sulP  altare,  grande,  sfolgore^iante,  piena  di  maest^,  e  di 
dolcezza,  la  Vergine  Maria.  Una  for  a  irresistibile  m'  ha  sospinto 
verso  di  let  La  vergine  m'ha  fatto  della  mano  segno  d'inginoHCchi- 
armi ;  pareva  volermi  dire,  *  Bene  !  *  Ella  non  mi  ha  parlato  ma  io  ho 
inteso  txiXioJ*^— Recital  ofAlfonse  RatUbontuA 

M.  de  la  Ferrona3rs,  whose  character  is  now  so  well  known 
fh>m  the  beautiful  family  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Augustus  Craven, 
is  buried  beneath  the  altar  where  this  vision  occurred. 
In  the  third  chapel  on  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Angelica 
Kauffmann ;  in  the  right  aisle  that  of  the  Pn^ssian  artist, 

•  See  Trollope's  Life  of  Vittoria  Colonna. 

t  See  "Un  Figliuol*  di  Maria,  ossia  un  NuoTO  nottro  Frateno,**  edited  \tj  the 
Baron  di  Bussic  -e.     184a. 
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Schadow.  The  two  angels  in  front  of  the  choir  are  by 
Bernini^  who  intended  them  for  the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo. 

Returning  to  the  Corso,  the  Via  S.  Claudio  (left)  leads 
to  the  pretty  little  church  of  that  name,  adjoining  the 
Palazzo  Parisanl  Behind,  is  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  in 
Via. 

At  the  comer  of  the  Piazza  Colonna  is  the  Palazzc 
Chigi^  begun  in  1526  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  and  finished 
by  Carlo  Mademo.  ■  I*  contains  several  good  pictures  and  a 
fine  library,  but  is  seldom  shown.* 

The  most  remarkable  members  of  the  great  family  of 
Chigi  have  been  the  famous  banker  Agostino  Chigi,  who 
lived  so  sumptuously  at  the  Famesina  (see  chap.  20),  and 
Fabio  Chigi,  who  mounted  the  papal  throne  as  Alexander 
VII.,  and  who  long  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  family,  saying  that  the  poor  were  the 
only  relations  he  would  acknowledge,  and,  like  Christ,  he 
did  not  wish  for  any  nearer  ones.  To  keep  himself  in  mind 
of  the  shortness  of  earthly  grandeur,  this  pope  always  kept  a 
(X>ffin  in  his  room,  and  drank  out  of  a  cup  shaped  like  a  skull 

The  side  of  the  Piazza  Colanna,  which  faces  the  Corso,  is 
occupied  by  the  French  Military  Club.  On  its  other  sides 
are  the  Piombino  and  Ferrajuoli  palaces,  of  no  interest.  In 
the  centre  is  placed  the  fine  Column^  which  was  found  on  the 
Monte  Citorio  in  1709,  having  been  originally  erected  by 
Ae  senate  and  people  a.d.  174,  to  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus  (adopted  son  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, — 
husband  of  his  niece,  Annia  Faustina, — ^father  of  the  Emperor 
Commodus).  It  is  surrounded  by  bas-reliefs,  representing 
the  conquest  of  the  MarcomannL  One  of  these  has  long 
been  an  especial  object  of  interest,  from  being  supposed  to 
represent  a  divinity  (Jupiter  ? )  sending  rain  to  the  troops, 
in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  a  Christian  legion  from  Mity- 
lene.  Eusebius  gives  the  story,  stating  that  the  piety  of 
these  Christians  induced  the  emperor  to  ask  their  prayers  in 
his  necessity,  and  a  letter  in  Justin  Martyr  (of  which  the 
authenticity  is  much  doubted),  in  which  Aurelius  allows  the 
&ct,  is  produced  in  proof.     The  statue  of  St  Paul  on  the 

*  It  is  more  wmth  while  to  visit  the  Palazzo  Chisi  at  Lariccia^  near  Albano,  which 
Mtains  its  stamped  leather  hangings,  and  much  oi  its  old  furniture.  Here  may  btt 
■aea,  assembled  in  one  room,  the  portraits  of  the  twelve  nieces  of  Alexander  Yll^ 
who  were  so  enchanted  when  their  unde  was  made  pope,  that  thfey  all  took  the  veu 
fanediately  to  pkase  him  I 
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top  of  the  column  was  erected  by  Sixtus  V. ;  the  pedestal 
also  is  modem. 

Behind  the  Piazza  Colonna  is  the  Piazza  Monte  Citorio^ 
containing  an  Obelisk  which  was  discovered  in  broken  frag- 
ments near  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  It  was 
repaired  with  pieces  of  the  column  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
pedestal  of  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Vatican  garden. 
Its  hieroglyphics  are  very  perfect  and  valuable,  and  show 
that  it  was  erected  more  than  600  years  before  Christ, 
in  honour  of  Psammeticus  I.  It  was  brought  from  Helio- 
polis  by  Augustus,  and  erected  by  him  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  where  it  received  the  name  of  Obeliscus  Sobuis, 
from  being  made  to  act  as  a  sun-diaL 

"  Ei,  qui  est  in  campo,  divus  Augustus  addidit  mirabilem  usum  ad  de- 
prehendendas  soils  umbras,  dieninK^ue  ac  noctium  ita  magnitudines, 
strato  lapide  ad  magnitudtnem  obelisci,  cui  par  fieret  umbra,  brumae 
confectse  die,  sexta  hora  ;  paulatimque  per  regulas  (qus  sunt  ex  die 
exclusse)  singulis  diebus  decresceret  ac  rursus  augesceret :  digna  cognitu 
res  et  ingenio  fcecundo.  Manilius  mathematicus  apici  auratam  pilam 
addidit,  cujus  umbra  vertice  colligeretur  in  se  ipsa  alias  enormiter  jacu- 
lante  apice  ratione  (ut  ferunt)  a  capite  hominis  intellecta.  Hsec  obser- 
vatio  triginta  jam  fer^  annos  non  congniit,  sive  solis  ipsius  dissono 
cursu,  et  coeli  aliqua  ratione  mutato,  sive  universa  tellure  a  centre  suo 
aliquid  emota  ut  deprehendi  et  in  aliis  locis  accipio  :  sive  urbis  tremor- 
ibus  ibi  tantum  gnomone  intorto,  sive  inundationibus  Tiberis  sedi- 
mento  molis  facto  :  quanquam  ad  ajtitudinem  impositi  oneris  in  terram 
quoque  dicantur  acta  fundamenta."-r/'//M.  Nat.  UisL  lib.  xxxiv.  14. 

The  Patau  of  the  Monte  Citorio  (designed  by  Bernini) 
contains  public  offices  connected  with  police,  passports,  &c. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  piazza  are  the  Railway  and 
Telegraph  Offices. 

Proceeding  up  the  Corso,  the  Via  di  Pietra  (right)  leads 
into  the  small  Piazza  di  Pietra,  one  side  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  eleven  remaining  columns  of  the  Temple  of 
Neptune^  built  up  by  Innocent  XII.  into  the  walls  of  the 
modem  Custom-house.  It  is  worth  while  to  enter  the  court- 
yard in  order  to  look  back  and  observe  the  immense 
masses  of  stone  above  the  entrance,  part  of  the  ancient 
temple, — ^which  are  here  uncovered. 

Close  to  this,  behind  the  Palazzo  Cini,  in  the  Piazza 
Orfanelli,  is  the  Teatro  Capranica^  occupying  part  of  a 
palace  of  ^.  1350,  with  gothic  windows.  The  opposite 
church,  Sta,  Maria  in  Aquiro,  recalls  by  its  name  the 
column  of  the  Equina,  celebrated  in  ancient  annals  as  the 
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place  where  certain  games  and  horseraces,  instituted  by 
Romulus,  were  celebrated.  Ovid  describes  them  in  his 
Fasti  The  church  was  founded  c.  400,  but  was  re-built 
under  Francesco  da  Volterra  in  1590. 

A  small  increase  of  width  in  the  Corso  is  now  dignified  by 
the  name  of  the  Fiazaa  Sdarra.  The  street  which  turns  off 
hence,  under  an  arch  (Via  de  Muratte,  on  the  left),  leads 
to  the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  erected  in  1735  by  Niccolo  Salvi 
for  Clement  XIL  The  statue  of  Neptune  is  by  Pietro 
Bracd. 

''The  fountain  of  Treyi  draws  its  precious  water  from  a  source 
far  beyond  the  walls,  whence  it  flows  hitherward  thjpugh  old  sub- 
terranean aqueducts,  and  sparkles  forth  as  pure  as  the  virgin  who  first 
led  Agrippa  to  its  well-springs  by  her  fother's  door.  In  the  design  of 
the  fountaun,  sonae  sculptor  of  Bernini's  school  has  gone  absolutely  mad, 
in  marble.  It  is  a  great  palace-front,  with  niches  and  many  bas-reliefs^ 
out  of  which  looks  Agrippa*s  l^endary  virgin,  and  several  of  the  alle- 
goric sisterhood  ;  while  at  the  base  appears  Neptune  with  his  flounder- 
ing steeds  and  tritons  blowing  their  horns  about  him,  and  twenty  other 
artificial  fantasies,  which  the  calm  moonlight  soothes  into  better  taste 
than  is  native  to  them.  And,  after  all,  it  is  as  magnificent  a  piece  of 
work  a^  ever  human  skill  contrived.  At  the  foot  of  the  palatial  fa9ade^ 
is  strown,  with  careful  art  and  ordered  regularity,  a  broad  and  broken 
heap  of  massive  rock,  looking  as  if  it  may  have  lain  there  since  the 
deluge.  Over  a  central  precipice  fells  the  water,  in  a  semicircular 
cascade ;  and  from  a  hundred  crevices,  on  all  sides,  snowy  jets  gush  up^ 
and  streamis  spout  out  of  the  mouths  and  nostrils  of  stone  monsters, 
and  fall  in  glistening  drops ;  while  other  rivulets,  that  have  run  wild, 
come  leaping  from  one  rude  step  to  another,  over  stones  that  are  mossy, 
shining  and  green  with  sedge,  because,  in  a  centuiy  of  their  wild  play, 
nature  has  adopted  the  fountain  of  Trevi,  with  all  its  elaborate  devices, 
for  her  own.  Finally  the  water,  tumbling;  sparkling,  and  dashing 
with  joyous  haste  and  never  ceasing  murmur,  pK>urs  itself  into  a  great 
marble  basin  and  reservoir,  and  fills  it  with  a  quivering  tide ;  on  which 
is  seen,  continually,  a  snowy  semi-circle  of  momentary  foam  from  the 
principal  cascade,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  snow-points  from  smaller 
jets.  The  basin  occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  the  piazza,  whence 
flights  of  steps  descend  to  its  border.  A  boat  might  float,  and  make 
mimic  voyages,  on  this  artificial  lake. 

'*  In  the  daytime  there  is  hardly  a  livelier  scene  in  Rome  than  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fountain  of  Trevi ;  for  the  piazza  is  then  filled 
with  stalls  of  vegetable  and  fruit  dealers,  chestnut-roasters,  cigar- 
vendors,  and  other  people  whose  petty  and  wandering  traffic  is  trans- 
acted m  the  open  air.  It  is  likewise  thronged  with  idlers,  lounging 
over  the  iron  railing,  and  with  forestieri,  who  come  hither  to  see  the 
fiunous  fountain.  Here,  also,  are  men  with  buckets,  urchins  with  cans, 
and  maidens  (a  picture  as  old  as  the  patriarchal  times)  bearing  their 
pitchers  upon  their  heads.  For  the  water  of  Trevi  is  in  request,  far 
•ad  ihAtf  as  the  OKSt  refireshing  drau^t  for  feverish  lips,  tne  plea- 
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santest  to  mingle  with  wine,  and  the  wholesomest  to  drink  in  iti 
native  purity,  that  can  an^here  be  found.  But,  at  midnight,  the 
piazza  is  a  solitude ;  and  it  is  a  delight  to  behold  this  untameable  water, 
sporting  by  itself  in  the  moonshine,  and  compelling  all  the  elaborate 
trivialities  of  art  to  assume  a  natural  aspect,  in  accordance  with  its  owa 
powerful  simplicity.  Tradition  goes,  that  a  parting  draught  at  the 
fountain  of  Trevi  ensures  a  travellei^s  return  to  Rome,  whatever  ob- 
stacles and  improbabilities  may  seem  to  beset'him." — Hawthorne.  ^ 

**Le  bas-relief,  plac^  au-dessus  de  cette  fontaine,  repr^ente  la  Jeune 
fille  indiquant  la  source  pr£cieuse,  comme  dans  Tantiquit^  une  pCTture 
representait  le  meme  ^venement  dans  une  chapelle  construite  au  lieu  ok 
11  s'etait  pass^."--^»f^^,  Emp.  i.  264. 

In  this  piazza  is  the  rather  handsome  front  of  Sia,  Maria 
in  Trivia^  formerly  Sta.  Maria  in  Fomica,  erected  by  Car- 
dinal Mazarih,  on  the  site  of  an  older  church  bmlt  by 
Belisahus — ^as  is  told  by  an  inscription : — 

"  Hanc  vir  patricius  Belisarius  urbis  amicus 
Ob  culpse  veniam  condidit  ecclesiam. 
Hanc,  idcirco,  pedem  qui  sacram  ponis  in  sedem 
Ut  miseretur  eum  saepe  precare  Deum." 

The  fault  which  Belisarius  wished  to  expiate,  was  the  exile 
of  Pope  Sylverius  (a.d.  536),  who  was  starved  to  death  in 
the  island  of  Ponza.  The  crypt  of  the  present  building, 
being  the  parish  churdi  of  the  Quirinal,  contains  the 
entrails  of  twenty  popes  (removed  for  embalmment) — ^from 
Sixtus  V.  to  Pius  VIII. — ^who  died  in  the  Quirinal  Palace  1 

The  little  church  near  the  opposite  comer  of  the  piazza 
is  that  of  The  Crociferi^  and  is  still  (1870)  served  by  the 
Venerable  Don  Giovanni  Merlini,  Father  General  of  the 
Order  of  the  Precious  Blood,  and  the  personal  friend  of  its 
founder,  Gaspare  del  Buffalo. 

The  Fountain  of  Trevi  occupies  one  end  of  the  gigantic 
Palazzo  Poll,  which  contains  the  English  consulate.  At 
the  other  end  is  the  shop  of  the  famous  jeweller,  Castellam, 
well  worth  visiting,  for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful  collection  of 
Etruscan  designs,  both  in  jewellery  and  in  larger  works  of 
art 

"  Castellan!  est  Thomme  qui  a  ressuscit^  la  bijouterie  romame.  Sob 
cscalier,  tapiss^  dMnscriptions  et  de  bas-reliefs  antiques,  &it  croire  que 
nous  entrons  dans  un  mus^.  Un  jeune  marchand  aussi  ^rodit  one 
les  arch^logues  fait  voir  une  collection  de  bijoux  anciens  de  tontes  let 
^poques,  depuls  les  origines  de  TEtrurie  jusqu'au  siMe  de  Constantin. 
C*est  la  sonrce  oii  Castellani  puise  les  ^^ments  d'un  art  noaveau  qui 
d^trdnera  avant  dix  ans  la  pacotille  du  Falais-RoyaL"— ^^mk^  Rome 
Contemparaine. 
.    ^Cest  en  s'inspirant  despanires  ratrowtedioslei  tombes de  rEtruiie^ 
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to  bfacdeU  d  des  ooUieis  doat  se  pusuent  les  femmes  ^trosqties  el 
nbines,  que  M.  Castellani,  guide  par  le  goQt  savant  et  ing^ieux  d'un 
homme  qui  porte  dignement  Tancien  nom  de  Gaetani,  a  introduit  dans 
k  bijouterie  uu  style  k  la  fois  dassique  et  nouveau.  Parmi  les  artistes 
les  plus  originanx  de  Rome  sont  certainement  les  orfbvres  Castellan!  et 
D.  Migude  Gaetanl,  due  de  Sermoneta." — Ampire,  Hist.  Horn,  i.  388. 

The  Palazzo  Sdarra  (on  left  of  the  Corso),  built  in  1603 
by  Labacco,  contains  a  gallery  of  pictures,  shown  on  Satur- 
days from  10  to  3.  The  six  celebrated  gems  of  this  gallery 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk.    We  may  notice : — 

\st  Room. — 

5.  Death  of  St  John  Baptist:  ValmUfu 
13.  Holy  Family :  Innocenwa  da  Imola, 
15.  Rome  Triumphant :  VaUfUin, 
20.  Madonna:  Titian, 
23.  Sta.  Francesca  Romana:  CarU  VmetiaHo, 

2nd  Room, — 

17.  Flight  into  Egypt :  Claude  Lorrain, 

18.  Sunset:  Clattae Lorrain, 

yrd  Room, — 

6l  Holy  Family :  Franaa, 
9.  Hoar  Hunt :  Garofalo. 
1 1.  Holy  Family :  Andrea  dd  Sarto, 
17.  A  Monk  led  by  an  Angd  to  the  Hearenly  Spheres :  Gaudemm 

Ferraru 
261  The  Vestal  Claudia  drawing  a  boat  vrith  the  statue  of  Ceres  up 
the  Tiber:  Garofah. 

29.  Tavern  Scene :  Tenters. 

33.  The  Fomarina :  Copy  ofRapkad  by  GtuUo  Romano. 

30.  Holy  Family  with  Ajigels :  Lnceu  Cranach,  1504. 

4/A  Room. — 

I.  Holy  Family :  Fra  Bartolomeo.* 

**The  glow  and  freshness  of  colouring  in  this  admirable  paintings  the 
softness  of  the  skin,  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  the  expression,  the  look 
with  which  the  mother's  eyes  are  bent  upon  the  baby  she  holds  in 
her  arms,  and  the  innocent  fondness  with  which  the  other  child  gazes 
up  in  her  f&ce,  are  worthy  of  the  painter  whose  works  Raphael  delighted 
to  study,  and  from  which,  in  a  great  measure,  he  formed  his  principles 
of  colouring." — EatofCs  Rome. 

5.  St.  John  the  Evangelist :  Guercino, 

6.  The  Violin  Player  (Andrea  Marone  ?) :  Raphael.^ 

"  The  Violin  Player  is  a  youth  holding  the  bow  of  a  violin  and  a 
hnrel  wreath  in  his  hand,  and  looking  at  the  spectators  over  his 
shoulder.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  is  sensible  and  decided, 
and  betokens  a  character  alive  to  the  impressions  of  sense,  yet  severe. 
The  execution  is  excellent,-— inscribed  with  the  date  15 18*" — Kv^er* 

St.  Mark :  Guercino, 

Daughter  of  Herodias :  Guercino. 
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12,  Conjugal  Lore:  AgosHn^  CafwcH, 

|6.  The  Gamblers :  Canwaggio,* 
"  This  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  painter.  A  sharper  is  playing  at  caHi 
with  a  youth  of  family  and  fortune,  whom  his  confederate,  while  pre- 
tending to  be  looking  on,  is  assisting  to  cheat.  The  subject  will  remind 
?ou  of  the  Flemish  School,  but  this  painting  bears  no  resemblance  to  it. 
lere  is  no  farce,  no  caricature.  Character  was  never  more  strongly 
marked,  nor  a  tale  more  inimitably  told.  It  is  life  itself,  and  you  almost 
forget  it  is  a  picture,  and  expect  to  see  the  game  go  on.  The  colouring 
is  beyond  all  praise.'* — Eaton^s  Ranu, 

17.  Modesty  and  Vanity :  Leonardo  da  Vinci,* 
"One  of  Leonardo's  most  beautiful  pictures  is  in  Rome,  in  the 
Sciarra  Palace — two  female  half-figures  of  Modesty  and  Vanity.  The 
former,  with  a  veil  over  her  head,  is  a  particularly  pleasing;  noble 
profile,  with  a  clear,  open  expression ;  she  beckons  to  her  sister,  who 
stands  fronting  the  spectator,  beautifully  arrayed,  and  with  a  sweet 
seducing  smile.  This  picture  is  remarkably  powerful  in  colouring,  and 
wondeifully  finished,  but  unfortunately  has  become  nUier  dark  in  the 
iibMd<rff%V^Kugier, 

I9w  Magdalen :  Guido  Rem, 

24.  Family  Portrait :   Titian* 

25.  Portrait:  Bronnno, 

26.  St  Sebastian:  Perugino* 
29.  Bella  Donna:   Titian* 

Sometimes  supposed  to  represent  Donna  Laura  Eustachio,  the  peasant 
Duchess  of  Alphonso  I.  of  Ferrara. 

"  When  Titian  or  Tintoret  look  at  a  human  being,  they  see  at  a 
glance  the  whole  of  its  nature,  outside  and  in  ;  all  that  it  has  of  form, 
of  colour,  of  passion,  or  of  thought ;  saintliness  and  loveliness ;  fleshly 
power,  and  spiritual  power ;  grace,  or  strength,  or  softness,  or  whatso- 
ever other  quality,  those  men  will  see  to  the  full,  and  so  paint,  that, 
when  narrower  people  come  to  look  at  what  they  have  done,  every  one 
may,  if  he  chooses,  find  his  own  special  pleasure  in  the  work.  The 
sensualist  will  find  sensuality  in  Titian ;  the  tliinker  will  find  thought ; 
the  saint,  sanctity  ;  the  colourist,  colour ;  the  anatomist,  form  ;  and  yet 
the  picture  witt  never  be  a  popular  one  in  the  full  sense,  for  none  of 
these  narrower  people  will  find  their  special  taste  so  alone  consulted,  as 
that  the  qualities  which  would  ensure  their  gratification  shall  be  sifted 
or  separated  from  others  ;  they  are  checked  by  tha  presence  of  the  other 

Qualities,  which  ensure  the  gratification  of  other  men Only 

tnere  is  a  strange  undercurrent  of  everlasting  murmur  about  the  name  of 
Titian,  which  means  the  deep  consent  of  all  great  men  that  he  is  greatet 
than  they."— ^KJ^bVj  Two  Paths,  Lect.  2. 

31.  Death  of  the  Virgin :  Albert  Durer, 

32.  Maddalena  della  Radice :  Guido  Rent,* 

^  The  two  Magdalens  by  Guido  are  almost  duplicates,  and  yet  one 
is  incomparably  superior  to  the  other.  She  is  reclining  on  a  rock,  and 
her  tearful  and  uplifted  eyes,  the  whole  of  her  countenance  and  attitude, 
speak  the  overwhelming  sorrow  that  penetrates  her  soul.  Her  face 
might  charm  the  heart  of  a  stoic  ;  and  the  contrast  of  her  youth  and 
enchanting  loveliness,  with  the  abandonment  of  grief,  the  resignation  of 
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■n  earthly  bope,  and  tbe  entire  devotion  <^  heiBelf  to  penKence  and 
heaven^  is  most  affecttng." — Eaton^s  Rome, 

Near  the  Piazza  Sdaira,  the  Corso  (as  Via  Flaminia) 
was  formerly  spanned  by  the  Arch  of  Claudius,  removed  io 
1527.  Some  reliefs  from  this  arch  are  preserved  in  the 
portico  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  though  much  mutilated 
and  of  fine  workmanship.  The  inscription,  which  com- 
memorated the  erection  of  the  arch  in  honour  of  the  con- 
quest  of  Britain,  is  preserved  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Bar- 
berini  Palace. 

On  the  right  of  the  Piazza  Sdarra  is  the  Via  della  Caravita, 
containing  t]^e  small  but  popular  Church  of  the  Caravita^* 
used  for  die  peculiar  religious  exercises  of  the  Jesuits,  espe- 
cially for  their  terrible  Lenten  "  flagellation  "  services,  which 
are  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  sights  afforded  by  Catholic 
Rome. 

"  The  ceremony  of  pious  whippings,  one  of  the  penances  of  the  con* 
▼ents,  still  takes  place  at  the  time  of  vespers  in  the  oratory  of  the  Padre 
Caravita  and  in  another  chnrch  in  Rome.  It  is  preceded  by  a  short 
exhortation,  during  which  a  bell  rings,  and  whips,  that  is,  strings  of 
knotted  whipcord,  are  distributed  quietly  amongst  such  of  the  audience 
as  are  on  their  knees  in  the  nave.  On  a  second  bell,  the  candles  are 
extinguished — a  loud  voice  issues  from  the  altar,  which  pours  forth  an 
exhortation  to  think  of  unconfessed,  or  unrepented,  or  unfoigiven  crimes. 
This  continues  a  sufficient  time  to  allow  the  kneelers  to  strip  off  their 
upper  garments ;  the  tone  of  the  preacher  is  raised  more  loudly  at  each 
word,  and  he  vehemently  exhorts  his  hearers  to  recollect  that  Christ  and 
the  martyrs  suffered  much  more  than  whipping.  *Sbow,  then,  vour 
Mnitence — show  your  sense  of  Christ's  sacrifice — show  it  with  the  whip.' 
The  flagellation  begins.  The  darkness,  the  tumultuous  sound  of  blows 
in  every  direction — *  Btessed  Virgin  Mary,  pray  for  us  I '  bursting  out  at 
intervals, — the  persuasion  that  you  are  surrounded  by  atrocious  culprits 
b*id  maniacs,  who  know  of  an  absolution  for  every  crime — so  far  from 
exciting  a  smile,  fixes  you  to  the  spot  in  a  trance  ot  restless  horror,  pro« 
K>iiged  beyond  bearing.  The  scourging  continues  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.'* — Lard  Broughton. 

"  Each  man  on  entering  the  churdi  was  supplied  with  a  scourge. 
After  a  short  interval  the  doors  were  barred^  the  lights  extinguish^ ; 
and  from  praying,  the  congregation  proceeded  to  groanin|^  crying^  and 
finally,  bemg  worked  up  into  a  kind  of  ecstatic  lury,  applied  the  scourge 
to  their  uncovered  shoulders  without  mercy." — WkUeadit  Italy  in  th$ 
NituUenih  Century, 

Beyond  the  Caravita  is  the  Church  of  S.  Ignazio,  built  by 
Cardmal  Ludovisi  The  facade,  of  1685,  is  by  Algardi. 
[t  contains  the  tomb  of  Gregory  XIV.  (Nicolo  Sfondrati^ 

*  So  called  from  tht  Jenit  father  of  Uiat  mum,  who  lived  bt  tbe  iTth  oentnry. 
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1590—91),  and  that  of  S.  Ludovico  Gonzaga,  both  sculp 
tured  by  Le  Gros. 

"  In  S.  Ignazio  is  the  chapel  of  San  Luigi  Gonzaga,  on  whom  not  a 
(pw  of  the  yoang  Roman  damsels  look  with  something  of  the  same  kind 
of  admiration  as  did  Clytie  on  Apollo,  whom  he  and  St  Sebastian, 
those  two  young,  beautiful,  graceful  saints,  very  fairly  represent  in 
Christian  mythology.  •  His  festa  fells  in  June,  and  then  his  altar  is 
embosomed  in  flowers,  arranged  with  exquisite  taste  ;  and  a  pile  of 
letters  may  be  seen  at  its  foot,  written  to  tne  saint  by  young  men  and 
maidens,  and  directed  to  Paradiso.  They  are  supposed  to  be  burnt 
unread,  except  by  San  Luigi,  who  must  find  singular  petitions  in  these 
pretty  little  missives,  tied  up  now  with  a  green  ribbon,  expressive  of 
hope,  now  with  a  red  one,  emblematic  of  love,  or  whatever  other 
significant  colour  the  writer  may  prefer." — MademoUdle  Moru 

The  frescoes  on  the  roof  and  tribune  are  by  the  Padre 
Pozzi. 

"  Amid  the  many  distinguished  men  whom  the  Jesuits  ^ent  r>rui  to 
every  region  of  the  world,  I  cannot  recollect  the  name  of  a  single  artist 
unless  it  be  the  Father  Pozzi,  renowned  fo?  his  skill  in  perspective^  and 
who  used  his  skill  less  as  an  artist  than  a  conjuror,  to  produce  snch 
illusions  as  make  the  vulgar  stare  ;  to  make  the  impalpable  to  the  grasp 
appear  as  palpable  to  the  vision  ;  the  near  seem  distant,  the  distant  near ; 
tne  unreal,  real ;  to  cheat  the  eye ;  to  dazzle  the  sense  \ — all  this 
has  Father  Pozzi  most  cunningly  achieved  in  the  Gesii  and  the  Sant? 
Ignazio  at  Rome  ;  but  nothing  more,  and  nothing  better  than  this.  I 
wearied  of  his  altar-pieces  and  of  his  wonderful  roofs  which  pretend  to 
be  no  roofs  at  all.  Scheme,  tricks,  and  deceptions  in  art  should  all  be 
kept  for  the  theatre.  It  appeared  to  me  nothing  less  than  profane  to 
introduce  shams  into  the  temples  of  God." — Mrs,  Jameson, 

On  the  left  of  the  Corso— opposite  the  handsome  Palazzo 
Simonetti — ^is  the  Church  of  S.  Marcdlo  (Pope,  308 — 10), 
containing  some  interesting  modern  monuments.  Among 
them  are  those  of  Pierre  Gilles,  the  traveller  (ob.  1555),  and 
of  the  English  Cardinal  Weld.  Here,  also,  Cardinal  Gon- 
salvi,  the  famous  and  liberal  minister  of  Pius  VII.,  is  buried 
in  the  same  tomb  with  his  beloved  yoimger  brother,  the 
Marchese  Andrea  Gonsalvl  Their  monument,  by  Rinaldi, 
tells  tliat  here  repose  the  bodies  of  two  brothers — 

"  Qui  cum  singulari  amore  dum  vivebant 
Se  mutuo  dilexissent 
Corpora  etiam  sua 
Una  eademque  uma  condi  voluere." 

Here  are  the  masterpieces  which  made  the  reputation 
of  Pierino  del  Vaga  (1501 — 1547).  In  the  chapel  of  t*re 
Virgin  are  the  cherubs,  whose  graceful  movements  and 
exquisite  flesh-tints  Vasari  declares  to  have  been  unsur- 
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passed  bf  any  artist  in  fresco.    In  the  diapd  of  the  Cracifix 
IS  the  Creation  of  Eve,  which  is  even  more  beautiful 

'*  The  perfectly  beautiful  figure  of  the  naked  Adam  is  seen  lying; 
overpowered  by  sleep,  while  Eve,  filled  with  life,  and  with  folded  hands, 
rises  to  receive  the  blessing  of  her  Maker,— «  most  grand  and  solemn 
figure  standing  erect  in  heavy  drapery." — Vasari^  iv. 

This  church  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  house  of  the 
Christian  matron  Ludna,  in  which  Marcellus  died  of 
wounds  incurred  in  attempting  to  settle  a  quarrel  among  his 
Christian  followers.  It  was  in  front  of  it  that  the  body  of 
the  tribune  Rienzi,  after  his  murder  on  the  Capitol  steps, 
was  hung  up  by  die  feet  for  two  days  as  a  mark  for  the 
xabble  to  throw  stones  at 

The  next  street  to  the  right  leads  to  the  CoUtgb  Romano^ 
founded  by  St  Francis  Borgia,  Duke  of  Gandia  (a  descend- 
ant of  Pope  Alexander  VL),  who,  after  a  youth  spent 
amid  the  splendours  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  retired  to  Rome 
in  1550,  in  the  time  of  Julius  III.,  and  became  the  successor 
of  Ignatius  Loyola  as  general  of  the  Jesuits.  The  buildings 
were  erected,  as  we  now  see  them,  by  Ammanati,  in  1582, 
for  Gregory  XIII.  The  college  is  entirely  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Jesuits.  The  library  is  large  and  valuable. 
The  Kircherian  Museum  (shown  to  gentlemen  from  ten  to 
eleven  on  Sundays)  is  worth  visiting.  It  contains  a  number 
of  antiquities,  illustrative  of  Roman  and  Etruscan  customs, 
and  many  beautiful  ancient  bronzes  and  vases.  The  most 
important  object  is  the  "  Cista  Mistica,"  a  bronze  vase  and 
cover,  which  was  given  as  a  prize  to  successful  gladiators, 
and  which  was  originally  fitted  up  with  everything  useful  for 
their  profession. 

The  Observatory  of  the  Colle^o  Romano  has  obtained  a 
European  reputation  from  the  important  astronomical  re- 
searches of  its  director,  the  Padre  Secchl 

The  Collegio  Romano  has  produced  eight  popes — ^Urban 
VIII.,  Innocent  X.,  Clement  IX,,  Clement  X.,  Innocent 
XII.,  Clement  XL,  Innocent  XIIL,  and  Clement  XIL 
Among  its  other  pupils  have  been  S.  Camillo  de  Lellis, 
the  Blessed  Leonardo  di '  Porto-Maurizio,  the  Venerable 
Pietro  Bema,  and  others. 

**  Ignace,  Fran9ois  Borgia,  ont  pass^  par  id.  Lenr  souTenir  pUmc^ 
oomme  axi  enoouragement  et  one  b^n^ction,  tor  ces  salles  oh  ils  pr^ 
adtettt  aux  Etudes,  sor  oet  cbaiies  oh  peat-toe  letentit  leur  parole^ 
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SOT  ces  niodest«s  cdlnles  qu'ils  out  babit^es.  A  k  fin  dn  seizi^me  st^«^ 
les  ^^ves  du  coU^e  Romain  perdirent  un  de  leun  oondisciples  aue 
sa  douce  am^it^  et  ses  vertus  angeliqaes  avaient  rendu  Tobjet  d  uo 
aflfectueux  respect.  Ce  jeune  homme  avail  M  page  de  Philippe  II. ; 
il  etait  allie  aux  maisons  royales  d'Antriche,  de  Bourbon  et  de  Lorraine. 
Mais  au  milieu  de  ces  illusions  d'une  grande  vie,  sous  ce  briilant 
costume  de  cour  qui  semblait  lui  promettre  honneurs  et  fortune,  il  ne 
voyait  jamais  que  la  pieuse  figure  de  sa  mere  agenouillee  au  pied  des 
autels,  et  .priant  pour  lui.  A  peine  dg^  de  seize  ans,  il  s'^happe  de 
Madrid,  il  vient  frapper  k  la  porte  du  college  Romain,  et  demande 
place,  au  dortoir  et  a  I'^tude,  pour  Louis  Gonzague,  fils  du  comte  de 
Castiglione.  Pendant  sept  ans,  Louis  donna  dans  cette  maison  ie 
touchant  exemple  d'une  vie  celeste ;  puis  ses  jours  diclintrent^  comme 
parle  TEcriture ;  il  avait  assez  vecu." — GournerU^  Rome  Chrkienne^ 
it  211. 

We  now  reach  (on  right)  the  Church  of  Sta,  Maria  in 
Via  Lata,  which  was  founded  by  Sergius  I.,  in  the  eighth 
century,  but  twice  rebuilt,  the  second  time  under  Alexander 
VII.,  in  1662,  when  the  facade  was  added  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona. 

In  this  church  "  they  still  show  a  little  chapel  in  which,  as  hath  beer 
handed  down  from  the  first  ages,  St  Luke  the  Evangelist  wrote,  ana 
painted  the  effigy  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God." — See  Jatnesotfs  Sac7ed 
Art,  p.  155- 

The  subterranean  church  is  shown  as  the  actual  house  in 
which  St  Paul  lodged  when  he  was  in  Rome. 

"  And  when  we  came  to  Rome,  the  centurion  delivered  the,  prisoneri 
to  the  captain  of  the  guard :  but  Paul  was  suffered  to  dwell  by  himseli 
with  a  soldier  ^at  kept  him." 

"And  when  they  had  appointed  him  a  day,  there  came  many  to  htm 
into  his  lodging ;  to  whom  he  expounded  and  testified  the  kingdom  of 
God,  persuading  them  concerning  Jesus,  both  out  of  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  out  of  the  prophets,  from  morning  till  evening."     .     .     . 

*'  And  Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house,  and 
received  all  that  came  in  unto  htm,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  teaching  those  things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with 
all  confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him." — Acts  xxviit.  16,  23,  30,  31. 

*'  St.  Paul  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  having  made  his  usual  effort,  in 
the  first  place,  for  the  salvation  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  as  usual, 
having  found  it  vain,  turned  to  the  Gentiles,  and  during  two  whole 
vears,  in  which  he  was  a  prisoner,  received  all  that  came  to  nim,  preach- 
in?  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  was  thus  that  God  overruled  his  im- 
prisonment for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel,  so  that  his  bonds  in 
Christ  were  manifest  in  the  palace,  and  in  all  other  places,  and 
many  of  the  brethren  in  the  Lord,  waxing  confident  by  his  bonds, 
were  much  more  bold  to  speak  the  wora  without  fear.  Even  in 
the  palace  of  Nero»  th6  most  noxious  atmosphere,  as  we  should  have 
concluded,  for  the  growth  of  divine  truth,  his  bonds  were  manifest, 
Uie  Lord  Jesus  was  preached,  and,  more  thuan  this,  was  received  to  th« 
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Kfing  of  many  soals ;  for  we  find  the  Apostle  writing  to  his  Phil' 
ippian  converts:  *A11  the  saints  salute  you,  chiefly  they  which  are 
of  Caesar's  household.'  The  whole  Church  of  Christ  has  abundan. 
reason  to  bless  God  for  the  dispensation  which,  during  the  most  matured 
period  of  St.  Faul's  Christian  life,  detained  him  a  close  prisoner  in  the 
imperial  city.     Had  he,  to  the  end  of  his  course,  been  at  large,  occu- 

C'ed,  as  he  had  long  been,  'in  labours  most  abundant,'  he  would, 
imanly  speaking,  never  have  found  time  to  pen  those  epistles  which 
are  among  the  most  blessed  portion  of  the  Church's  inheritance.  It 
was  from  within  the  walls  of  a  prison,  probably  chained  hand  to  hand 
to  the  soldier  who  kept  him,  that  SL  Paul  indited  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians,  Fhilippiansi  Colossians,  and  Hebrews." — Blunts  Lectures 
em  St,  Paul. 

"  In  writing  to  Philemon,  Paul  chooses  to  speak  of  himself  as  the 
captive  of  Jesiis  Christ.  Yet  he  went  whither  he  would,  and  was  free 
to  receive  those  who  came  to  him.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  amid 
these  solemn  vaults,  the  different  events  of  St.  Paul's  apostolate,  during 
the  two  years  that  he  lived  here.  It  was  here  that  he  converted 
Onesimus,  that  he  received  the  presents  of  the  Philippians,  brought  by 
Epaphroditus  ;  it  was  hence  that  he  wrote  to  Philemon,  to  Titus,  to  the 
innabitants  of  Philippi  and  of  Colo«e ;  it  was  here  that  he  preached 
devotion  to  the  cross  with  that  glowing  eagerness,  with  that  startling 
doQuence,  which  gained  fresh  power  from  contest  and  which  inspiration 
rendered  sublime. 

**  Peter  addressed  himself  to  the  Circumcised  ;  Paul  to  the  Gentiles,*-* 
to  their  silence  that  he  might  confound  it,  to  their  reason  that  he  might 
humble  it.  Had  he  not  uready  converted  the  proconsul  Sergius  Paxuss 
and  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  ?  At  Rome  his  word  is  equally  powerful, 
and  among  the  courtiers  oiNero,  perhaps  even  amongst  his  relations,  are 
those  who  yield  to  the  power  of  God,  who  reveals  himself  in  each  of 
the  teachings  of  his  servant.t  Around  the  Apostle  his  eager  disciples 
group  themselves — Onesiphorus  of  Ephesus,  who  was  not  ashamed  of 
his  cnain  ; }  Epaphras  of  Colosse,  who  was  captive  with  him,  certcaP' 
Oous  meus  ;  §  Timothy,  who  was  one  with  his  master  in  a  holy  union  of 
every  thought,  and  who  was  attached  to  him  like  a  son,  sicut pairi  films  ;\ 
Hernias,  Aristarchus,  Marcus,  Demas — and  Luke  the  pnysician,  the 
fiuthfnl  companion  of  the  Apostle,  his  well-beloved  disciple — '  Lucas 
medicus  carissimus.'  " — From  Gourmrie^  Rome  Chrkienne. 

'I  honour  Rome  for  this  reason ;  for  though  I  could  celebrate  her 


Cises  on  many  other  accounts — ^for  her  greatness,  for  her  beauty,  for 
power,  for  her  wealth,  and  for  her  warlike  exploits, ->yet,  passing 
over  all  these  things,  I  glorify  her  on  this  account,  that  Paul  in  his  life- 


time wrote  to  the  Romans,  and  loved  them,  and  was  present  with  and 
conversed  with  them,  and  ended  his  life  amongst  them.  Wherefore  the 
dty  is  on  this  account  renowned  more  than  on  all  others — on  this 
account  I  admire  her,  not  on  account  of  her  gold,  her  colunms,  or  her 
o^er  splendid  decorations^" — St.  yohn  Ckfysestom^  Homily  on  the  Ep, 
ietke  Komans* 

'  The  Roman  Jews  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  from  St.  Paul  himself  a 
L  of  his  religious  sentiments,  adding  that  the  Christian  sect  was 

•  Galat.  &.  7.  t  Fhilipp.  hr.  m.  \%  Timothy  i.  x6. 

I  PhikaBOD  fl3.  |  Wlipli.  ii.  as. 
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ereiywhere  spoken  against    .    .    •    A  day  was  fixed  for  the  neen^^ 

at  his  private  lodging. 

'*  Tne  Jews  came  in  great  numbers  at  the  appointed  time.  Then  fol- 
lowed an  impressive  scene,  like  that  at  Troas  (Acts  xxi.)— the  Apostle 
pleading  long  and  earnestly, — bearing  testimony  concerning  the  kingdom 
of  God, — and  endeavouring  to  persuade  them  by  arguments  drawn  from 
their  own  Scriptures, — *  from  morning  till  evening. '  The  result  was  a  divi- 
sion among  the  auditors — *not  peace,  but  a  sword,' — ^the  division  which 
has  resultttl  ever  since,  when  tne  Truth  of  God  has  encountered,  side 
by  side,  earnest  conviction  with  worldly  indifference,  honest  investiga- 
tion with  bigoted  prejudice,  trustful  faith  with  the  pride  of  scepticism. 
After  a  long  and  stormy  discussion,  the  unbelieving  portion  dqxirted ; 
but  not  until  St.  Paul  had  warned  them,  in  one  last  address,  that  they 
were  bringing  upon  themselves  that  awful  doom  of  judicial  blindness, 
which  was  denounced  in  their  own  Scriptures  against  obstinate  un- 
believers ;  that  the  salvation  which  they  rejected  would  be  withdrawn 
from  them,  and  the  inheritance  they  renounced  would  be  given  to  the 
Gentiles.  The  sentence  with  which  he  gave  emphasis  to  this  solemn 
warning  was  that  passage  in  Isaiah,  which  recurring  thus  with  solemn 
force  at  the  very  close  of  the  Apostolic  history,  seems  to  bring  very 
strikingly  together  the  Old  Dispensation  and  the  New,  and  to  connect 
the  ministry  of  Our  Lord  with  that  of  His  Apostles: — 'Go  unto  this 
people  and  say:  .Hearing  ye  shall  hear  and  shall  not  understand,  and 
seeing  ye  shall  see  and  shall  not  perceive  :  for  the  heart  of  this  people  i» 
waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  bave'they 
closed ;  lest  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears, 
and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  be  converted,  and  I  should 
heal  them.' 

*'.  .  .  During  the  long  delay  of  his  trial  St.  P&ul  was  not 
reduced,  as  he  had  been  at  Csesarea,  to  a  forced  inactiviw.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  permitted  the  freest  intercourse  with  his  niends,  and 
was  allowed  to  reside  in  a  house  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  tlie 
congregation  which  flocked  together  to  listen  to  his  teaching.  Tbm 
freest  scope  was  given  to  his  labours,  consistent  with  the  militaiy 
custody  under  which  he  was  placed.  We  are  told,  in  language  pecu- 
liarly emphatic,  that  his  preaching  was  subjected  to  no  restraint  what- 
ever. And  that  which  seemed  at  first  to  impede,  must  really  have 
deepened  the  impression  of  his  elo(|uence ;  for  who  could  see  with- 
out emotion  that  venerable  form  subjected  by  iron  links  to  the  coarse 
control  of  the  soldier  who  stood  beside  him  ?  how  often  must  the 
tears  of  the  assembly  have  been  called  forth  by  the  upraising  of  that 
fettered  hand,  and  the  clanking  of  the  chain  which  checked  its  eneiigetic 
action. 

"  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  these  labours  of  the  imprisoned  Con* 
fessor  were  not  fruitless  ;  in  his  own  words,  he  '  begot  many  children  hi 
his  chains.'  Meanwhile,  he  had  a  wider  sphere  of  action  than  even  the 
metropolis  of  the  world.  Not  only  '  the  crowd  which  pressed  upon  him 
daily,'  but  also  *the  care  of  all  the  churches*  demanded  his  constant 
vigilance  and  exertion.  ...  To  enable  him  to  maintain  this  super- 
intendence, he  manifestly  needed  many  faithful  messengers  ;  men  who 
(as  he  says  of  one  of  them)  *  rendered  him  profitable  service  *;  and  by 
tome  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  constantly  accompanied,  whereso* 
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eter  he  went.  Accordingly  we  find  him,  daring  this  Roman  imprison* 
ment,  sorroixnded  by  many  of  his  oldest  and  most  valued  attendants. 
Luke,  his  fe]Iow-tmvellcr,  remained  with  him  during  his  bondage  ;  . 
Timotheus,  his  beloved  son  in  the  faith,  ministered  to  him  at  Rome,  as 
he  had  done  in  Asia,  in  Macedonia,  and  in  Achaia.  Tychicus,  who 
had  formerly  borne  him  company  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus,  is  now  at 
liand  to  carry  his  letters  to  the  shores  which  they  had  visited  together. 
But  there  are  two  names  amongst  his  Ronutn  companions  which  excite 
a  peculiar  interest,  though  from  opposite  reasons, — the  names  of  Demas 
and  of  Mark.  The  latter,  when  last  we  heard  of  him,  was  the  unhappy 
cause  of  the  separation  of  Barnabas  and  Paul.  He  was  reiected  by 
Paul,  as  unwortny  to  attend  him,  because  he  had  previously  abandoned 
the  work  of  the  Gospel  out  of  timidity  or  indolence.  It  is  delightful  to 
find  him  now  ministering  obediently  to  the  very  Apostle  who  had  then 

Smdiated  his  services  ;  still  more  to  know  that  he  persevered  in  this 
eUty  even  to  the  end,  and  was  sent  for  by  St  Paul  to  cheer  his  dying 
hours.  Demas,  on  the  oiher  hand,  is  now  a  faithful  '  fellow-labourer ' 
of  the  Apostle  ;  but  in  a  few  years  we  shall  find  that  he  had  '  forsaken ' 
him,  having  '  loved  this  present  world.' 

'*  Amongst  the  rest  of  St.  Paul's  companions  at  this  time,  there  were 
two  whom  he  distinguishes  by  the  honourable  title  of  his  'fellow- 
prisoners.'  One  of  these  is  Aristarchus,  the  other  Epaphras.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  we  know  that  he  was  a  Macedonian  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  one  of  'PauKs  companions  in  travel,'  whose  life  was  endangered 
by  the  mob  at  Ephesus,  and  who  embarked  with  St.  Paul  at  Csesarea 
when  he  set  sail  for  Rome.  The  other,  Epaphras,  was  a  Colossian, 
who  must  not  be  identified  with  the  Philippian  Epaphroditus,  another 
of  St.  Paul's  fellow-Iabourers  during  this  time.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  in 
what  exact  sense  tliese  two  disciples  were  peculiarly  fellciw- prisoners  of 
St  Fanl.  Perhaps  it  only  implies  that  they  dwelt  in  his  house,  which 
was  also  his  prison. 

'*  But  of  all  the  disciples  now  ministering  to  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  none 
has  a  greater  interest  than  the  fugitive  Asiatic  slave  Onesimus.  He 
belonged  to  a  Christian  named  Philemon,  a  member  of  the  Colossian 
Church.  But  he  had  robbed  his  master,  and  fled  from  Colosse,  and  at 
last  found  his  way  to  Rome.  Here  he  was  converted  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and  had  confe^ed  to  St.  Paul  his  sins  against  his  master." — 
C^nybeare  andHowsoft,  Life  of  St.  Paul. 

A  fountain  in  the  crypt  is  shown,  as  ha\dng  miraculously 
sprung  up  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  St.  Paul,  that  he 
might  have  wherewithal  to  baptize  his  disciples.  At  the 
end  of  the  crypt  are  some  large  blocks  of  peperino,  said 
to  be  remains  of  the  arch  erected  by  the  senate  in  honour 
of  the  Emperor  Gordian  III.,  and  destroyed  by  Inno- 
cent VIII. 

Far  along  the  right  side  of  the  Corso  now  extends  the 
fii^ade  of  the  immense  Palazzo  Doria^  built  by  Valvasori 
(the  front  towards  the  Collegio  Romano  being  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  and  that  towards  the  Piazza  Venezia  by  Amati). 
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Entering  the  courtyard,  one  must  turn  left  to  reach  the 
Picture  Gallery  (which  is  open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
from  ten  till  two) — a  vast  collection,  which  contains  some 
grand  portraits  and  a  few  other  fine  paintings. 

The  \st  Room  entered  is  a  great  hall — ^to  which  pictures 
are  removed  for  copying.  It  contains  four  i&ne  sarcophagi, 
with  reliefs  of  the  Hunt  of  Meleager,  the  Story  of  Marsyas, 
Endymion  and  Diana,  and  a  Bacchic  procession.  Of  two 
ancient  circular  altars,  one  serves  as  the  pedestal  of  a 
bearded  Dionysus.  The  pictures  are  chiefly  landscapes, 
of  the  school  of  Poussin  and  Salvator  Rosa, — ^that  of  the 
Deluge  is  by  Jppolito  Scarsellino. 

2fui  Room. — In  the  centre  a  Centaur  (restored),  of  basalt 
and  rosso-antico.     On  either  side  groups  of  boys  playing. 

Pictures  ;— 

4.  Caritas  Romana :  Valentin. 

5.  Circumcision :  Gicv,  Bellini  t 

7.  Madonna  and  Saints :  BasaitL 

15.  Temptations  of  St.  Anthony :  Saiola  di  Mantegna. 
19.  St.  John  in  the  Desert:  Guercinof 
35.  Birth  of  St.  John :   Vittore  PisaniUo. 
21 .  Spozalizio  :   V.  Pisandh. 

23.  St.  Sylvester  before  Maximin  II. :  PeseUino. 

24.  Madonna  and  Child  :  F.  Francia  f 

28.  Annunciation  :  Fil.  Lippi. 

29.  St.  Sylvester  and  the  Dragon :  PeseUino  (see  the  account  di 

Sta.  Maria  Liberatrice). 
33.  St.  Agnes  on  the  burning  pile  :  Guercino. 
37.  Magdalen :  Copy  of  the  Titian  in  the  Pitti  Palace. 

4M  Room. — 

A  bust  of  Innocent  X.  (with  whose  ill-acquired  wealth  this 
palace  was  built)  in  rosso- antico,  with  a  bronze  head: 
Beminu 

5M  Room. — 

17.  The  Money-changers  :  Quentin  Matsys. 
35.  St  Joseph :  Guercino. 

In  the  centre,  a  group  of  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  Angel: 
School  of  Bernini. 

tfh  Room, — 

8.  Portrait  of  Olymbia  Maldacchini,  the  nster-in-law  of  Inno* 

cent  X.,  who  ruled  Rome  in  his  time. 
13.  Madonna:  Carlo  Maratta. 

30.  Sketch  of  a  Boy :  Incognito. 

From  this  room  we  enter  a  small  cabinet,  hung  with  pic- 
tares  of  Breughel  and  Ftammingp^  and  containing  a  bust  by 
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A^reU,  of  Olympia  Maldacchmi-Pamfili,  who  built  the  Villa 
Doria  Pamfili  for  her  son. 

7M  Roam. — 

&  Belisarius  in  the  desert :  SahnUor  Rota, 
19   Slaughter  of  the  Innocents:  AfosM^^Kn^.' 

We  now  enter  the  Galleries — ^which  begin  towards  the 


ui  Gallery. — 

2.  Holy  Family  in  glory,  and  two  Franciscan  Saints  adoriqg' 

Carofalo.  * 

3.  Magdalen :  AnnibaU  Caraccu 
&  Two  Heads :  Quentin  Matsys. 
9.  Hcdy  Family :  Sassqferrato. 

IQ.  Story  of  the  conversion  of  S.  Eustachio  (see  the  dcscriptioa 
of  his  church) :  School  of  Albert  Durer. 

14.  A  Portrait : .  lltian. 

15.  Holy  Family;  Andrea  del  Sario, 

20.  The  Three  Ages  of  Man  :  TUian,^ 

21.  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son :  Guercino, 

25.  Landscape  with  the  Flight  into  Egypt :  Claude  Lorraims^ 

26.  The  meeting  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth :  Garo/alo, 
3S.  Copy  of  the  "  Nozze  Aldobrandiiii :  *'  Foussin, 
45.  Madonna:  Cuido Reni. 

5a  Holy  Family :  GiuUo  Romano^  Jrom  Raphael. 

ttul  Gallery. — 

6l  Madonna :  Fran.  Francia. 
14.   "Bartoloand  Baldo:"  -^tf/A«/.« 
17.   Portrait:   Titian. 
21.   Portrait  of  a  Widow :   Vandyke. 

24.  Three  Heads,  called  Calvin,  Luther,  and  Catherine :  Giorgi^mt^ 
26.  Sacrifice  W  Isaac :  TUian. 
33.  Portrait  of  a  Pamfili :   Vandyke. 
40.  Herodias  with  the  Head  of  John  the  Baptist :  Fordenone. 

A  grand  bust  of  Andrew  Doria. 
5a  "The  Confessor:  *•  ^«^ww. 
53.  Joanna  of  Arragon :  School  of  Leonardo  da  Vina.^ 
56.  Magdalene:  School  of  Titian, 
61.  Adoration  of  the  Iniant  Jesus  x  Cio.  Bolt.  BenvenuH  {*  P Or^ 

tolano*). 
66.  Holy  Family :  Carofalo. 
69.  Gloiy  crowning  Virtue  (a  sketch) :  Com^ggio. 
8a  Portrait  ofTitian  and  his  Wife:  Titian. 

Also  a  number  of  pictures  of  the  Creation :  Breughel. 

yrd  Gallery.— 

I,  6^ '2^     34.    Landscapes  (with  figures  introduced):    Ann, 

Caraccu 
$.  Landscape,  with  Mercury  stealing  cattle :  Claude  Lorraine^ 
90,  Titian's  Wife  :  TltiaH. 
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11.  "Kicailaus  MacchiaTellus  Historiar.  Scriptor:*'  Brmmti^. 

12.  ••The  Mill:"  Claude  Lorraine.'' 

**  The  foreground  of  the  picture  of '  the  Mill  *  is  a  piece  of  very  lordy 
and  perfect  forest  scenery,  with  a  dance  of  peasants  by  a  brook-side ; 
quite  enough  subject  to  foim,  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  an  impressive 
and  complete  picture.  On  the  other  side  of  the  brook,  however,  we 
have  a  piece  of  pastoral  life  ;  a  man  with  some  bulls  and  goats  tumbling 
bead  foremost  into  the  water,  owing  to  some  sadden  paralytic  affection 
of  all  their  legs.  Even  this  group  is  one  too  many  ;  the  shepherd  had 
no  business  to  drive  his  flock  so  near  the  dancers,  and  the  dancers 
will  certainly  frighten  the  cattle.  But  when  we  look  farther  into  the 
picture,  our  feelings  receive  a  sudden  and  violent  shock,  by  the  unex- 
pected appearance,  amidst  things  pastoral  and  musical,  of  the  militaiy ; 
a  number  of  Roman  soldiers  riding  in  on  hobby-horses,  with  a  leader  on 
foot,  apparently  encouraging  them  to  make  an  immediate  and  decisive 
charge  on  the  musicians.  Beyond  the  soldiers  is  a  circular  temple,  in 
exceedingly  bad  repair ;  and  close  beside  it,  built  against  its  very  walls, 
a  neat  water-mill  in  full  work  ;  by  the  mill  flows  a  large  river  with  a  weir 
across  it.  .  .  .  At  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  water-side 
stands  a  city,  composed  of  twenty-five  round  towers  and  a  pyramid. 
Beyond  the  city  is  a  handsome  bridge  ;  beyond  the  bridge,  part  of  the 
Campagna,  with  fragments  of  aqueducts  ;  beyond  the  Campagna  the 
chain  of  the  Alps ;  on  the  lefl,  the  cascades  of  Tivoli. 

••  This  is  a  fair  example  of  what  is  commonly  called  an  •  ideal'  land- 
scape ;  f>.  a  group  of  the  artist's  studies  from  nature,  individually 
spoiled,  selected  with  such  opposition  of  character  as  may  insure  their 
neutralizing  each  other's  effect,  and  united  with  sufficient  unnatnialness 
and  violence  of  association  to  insure  their  producing  a  general  sensatioa 
of  the  impossible." — Ruskin^s  Modern  Painters, 

*'  Many  painters  take  a  particular  spot,  and  sketch  it  to  perfection  ; 
but  Claude  was  convinced  that  taking  nature  as  he  found  it,  seldom 
produced  beauty.  Neither  did  he  like  exhibiting  in  his  pictures  acd* 
dents  of  nature.  He  professed  to  pourtray  the  style  of  general  nature, 
and  so  his  pictures  were  a  composition  of  the  various  draughts  which  he 
had  previously  made  from  beautiful  scenes  and  prospects." — Sir  J. 
Heynoids, 

1 8.  Piet^:  Ann.  Caraeci, 

23.  Landscape,  with  the  Temple  of  Apollo :  Claude  Lorraine, 

26.  Portrait :  Masnolino, 

27.  Portrait:  Giorgione, 

33.  Landscape,  with  Diana  hunting :  Claude  Lorraine, 

At  the  end  of  this  gallery  is  a  small  cabinet,  containing 
the  gems  of  the  collection : — 

1.  Portrait  of  a  "Letterato  :"  Lucas  V.  Leydenf* 

2.  Portrait  of  Andrea  Doria :  Sebastian  del  Piombo,* 

3.  Portrait  of  Giannetto  Doria :  Bron%ino.^ 

4.  Portrait  of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  as  a  boy :  Barocci, 

5.  Portrait  of  Innocent  X.  ;  Gio.  Battista  PamfiU  (1644—55): 

Velasauez.* 

6.  Entombment :  John  EmeUngL^ 
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Here,  also,  is  the  bust  of  the  late  beloved  Princess  Doria 
(Lady  Maiy  Talbot),  which  has  always  been  veiled  in  crape 
Bmce  her  death. 

The  4/A  Gallery  is  decorated  with  mirrors,  and  widi 
statues  of  no  especial  merit 

Opposite  the  Palazzo  Doria  is  the  Palazzo  SalviatL  The 
next  two  streets  on  the  left  lead  into  the  long  narrow  square 
called  Piazza  Sanii  Apostolij  containing  several  handsome 
palaces.  That  on  the  right  is  the  Palazzo  Odescakhi^  built 
by  Bernini,  in  1660,  for  Cardinal  Fabio  Chigi,  to  whose 
family  it  formerly  belonged.  It  has  some  fine  painted  and 
carved  wooden  ceilings.  This  palace  is  supposed  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  latest  miracle  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  present  Princess  Odescalchi  had  long  been  bedridden, 
and  «ras  apparently  dying  of  a  hopeless  disease,  when,  while 
her  family  were  watching  what  they  considered  her  last 
moments,  the  pope  (Pius  IX.)  sent,  by  the  hands  of  a  nun 
a  little  loaf  (panetello),  which  he  desired  her  to  swallow. 
With  teirible  effort,  the  sick  woman  obeyed,  and  was  imme- 
diately healed,  and  on  the  following  day  the  astonished 
Romans  saw  her  go  in  person  to  the  pope,  at  the  Vatican, 
to  return  thanks  for  her  restoration  ! 

The  building  at  the  end  of  the  square  is  the  Palazzo 
ValaUini^  whidi  once  contained  a  collection  of  antiquities. 

Near  this,  on  the  left,  but  separated  from  the  piazza 
by  a  courtyard,  is  the  vast  Palazzo  Colonna^  begun,  m  the 
fifteenth  century,  by  Martin  V.,  and  continued  at  various 
later  periods.  Julius  II.  at  one  time  made  it  his  residence, 
and  also  Cardinal  (afterwards  San  Carlo)  Borromeo.  Part 
of  it  is  now  the  residence  of  the  French  ambassadors.  The 
palace  is  built  very  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  fortress  of 
the  Colonna  family — so  celebrated  in  times  of  mediaeval 
warfare  with  the  Orsini-— of  which  one  lofty  tower  still  re- 
mains, in  a  street  leading  up  to  the  Quirinal. 

The  Gallery  is  shown  every  day,  except  Sundays  and 
holidays,  from  11  to  3.  It  is  entered  by  the  left  wing. 
The  first  room  is  a  fine,  gloomy  old  hall,  containing  the 
family  dais,  and  hung  with  decaying  Colonna  portraits. 
Then  come  three  rooms  covered  widi  tapestries,  the  last 
containing  a  pretty  statue  of  a  girl,  sometimes  called 
Niobe.  ^  Hence  we  reach  the  pictures.  The  1st  Roofr* 
has  an  interesting  collection  of  the  early  schools,  includ- 
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ing  Madonnas  of  FUippo  Lippi;  Luca  Longhi;  BoUijdHz 
Gentile  da  Fabriano;  Innocmta  da  Imoia;  a  curious  Cruci- 
fixion, by  yacopo  iTAvanzo;  and  a  portrait  by  Giovanni 
Santio,  father  of  Raphael. 

The  ceiling  of  the  ^rd  Room  has  a  fresco,  by  Battani  and 
Luti^  of  the  apotheosis  of  Martin  V.  (Oddone  Colonna, 
1 41 7 — 24).  Among  its  pictures,  are  St.  Bernard,  Gmxinni 
Bellini;  Onuphrius  Pavinius,  Titian;  Holy  Family,  Bron- 
sino;  Peasant  dining,  Annibale  Caracci;  St.  Jerome,  Spagna; 
Portrait,  Paul  Veronese;  Holy  Family,  Boni/azio, 

Hence  we  enter  the  Great  Holly  a  truly  grand  room,  hung 
with  mirrors  and  painted  with  flowers  by  Mario  d^  Ficri^  and 
with  genii  by  Maratta.  The  statues  here  are  unimportant 
The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  paintings,  by  Coli  and  GAerardi^ 
of  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  Oct  8,  1571,  which  Marc-Antonio 
Colonna  assisted  in  gaining.  The  best  pictures  are  the 
family  portraits: — Federigo  Colonna,  Susiermanns;  Don 
Carlo  Colonna,  Vandyke;  Card.  Pompeio  Colonna,  Lorenzo 
Lotto;  Vittoria  Colonna,  Muziano;  I^crezia  Colonna,  Van- 
dyke; Pompeio  Colonna,  Agostino  Caracci;  Giacomo  Sciana 
Colonna,  Giorgione,  We  may  also  notice  an  extraordinaiy 
picture  of  the  Madonna  rescuing  a  child  iirom  a  demon,  by 
Niccolo  dAlunnOy  with  a  double  portrait,  by  Jinioret^  on  the 
right  wall,  and  a  Holy  Family  of  Palma  Vecchio  at  the  end 
of  the  gallery.  Near  the  entrance  are  some  glorious  old 
cabinets,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  lapis-lazull  On  the  steps 
leading  to  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  is  a  bomb  left  on  the 
spot  where  it  fell  during  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1848. 

(Through  the  palace  access  may  be  obtained  to  the 
beautiful  Colonna  Gardens ;  but  as  they  are  generally  visited 
from  the  Quirinal,  they  will  be  noticed  in  the  description  of 
that  hill.) 

"  On  parle  d'un  Pierre  Colonna,  d^pouill^  de  tous  ses  biens  en  1 100 
par  le  pape  Psascal  II.  II  fallait  que  la  famille  ffit  dejiL  passablemenC 
ancienne,  car  les  grandes  fortunes  ne  s*elevent  pas  en  un  jour." — 
About. 

•*Si  n'etoit  le  difTt^rent  dcs  Ursins  ct  des  Colonnois  (Orsini  and 
Colonna)  la  terre  de  I'figlise  seroit  la  plus  heureuse  habitation  pour  let 
subject^  )ui  soit  en  tout  le  monde." — Philippe  de  Comines,     1500. 
"  Gloriosa  Colonna,  in  cui  s'  appoggia 
Nostra  speranza,  e'l  gran  nome  Latino^ 
Ch*ancor  non  torte  del  vero  cammino 
L'ira  di  Giove  per  ventosa  pioggia." 

Fidrmrcm^  Smndt0%^ 
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Adjoiniiig  the  Palazzo  Colon&a  is  the  fine  Church  of  the 
Sanii  Apostoli^  founded  in  the  sixth  century,  rebuilt  bj 
Martin  V.,  in  142c,  and  modernized,  r.  1602,  by  Fontana. 
The  portico  contains  a  magnificent  bas-relief  of  an  eagle 
and  an  oak-wreath  (firequently  copied  and  introduced  in 
architectural  designs). 

''Entrez  sons  la  portiane  de  Peglise  des  Saints-Ap6tres,  et  vous 
tronverez  14,  encadr^  par  nasard  dans  le  mur,  un  aigle  qu'entouie  une 
ooaronne  d'un  magninque  travail.  Vous  reconcattrez  facilement  dans 
cet  aigie  et  cette  conronne  la  repr^entation  d'une  ensigne  romaine^ 
teUe  que  les  bas-reliefs  de  la  colonne  Trajane  vous  en  ont  montrj 
plusieuxs ;  seulement  ce  qui  ^tait  Ik  en  petit  est  ici  en  grand." — Amph^ 
Emp.  ii.  168. 

Also  in  the  portico,  is  a  monument,  by  Canova^  to  Vol- 
pato,  the  engraver.  Over  the  sacristy  door  is  the  tomb  of 
Pope  Clement  XIV.  (Giov.  Antonio  Ganganelli,  1769 — 74). 
also  by  Canova,  executed  in  his  twenty-fifth  year. 

"La  moTt  de  CI6nent  XIV.  est  du  22  Septembre,  1774.  A  cette 
^poque*  Alphonse  de  liguori  ^ait  ev^ue  de  Sainte-Agathe  des  Goths, 
ftu  ro3ra]iine  de  Naples.  Le  22  Septembre,  au  matin,  T^^ue  tomba 
dans  nne  esp^ce  de  sommeil  I^thargique  apr^  avoir  dit  la  messe,  et, 
pendant  vingt-quatre  heures,  U  demeura  sans  mouvement  dans  son 
muteiuL  Ses  servitenis  s*^tonnant'de  cet  ^tat,  le  lendemain,  avec  lui: 
— *  Vous  ne  saves  pas,  leur  dit-il,  que  j'ai  assist^  le  pape  qui  vient  de 
HKyarir.'  Pen  apres,  la  nouvelle  du  d&^  de  Clement  arriva  ^  Sainte 
Agathe." — GcumerU^  Rome  ChrHknne^  iL  362. 

In  the  centre  of  the  floor  is  the  traditional  grave  of  St 
Philip  and  St  James  the  Less,  the  "  Apostoli "  to  whom  the 
church  is  dedicated.  In  the  choir  are  monuments  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  to  two  relations  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  Pietro 
Riario,  and  Cardinal  Raffaelo  Riario.  To  the  right  is  the 
tomb  of  the  Chevalier  Girard,  brother-in-law  of  Pope  Julius 
IL,  and  mattre  d'hotel  to  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  of 
Fiance.  The  tomb  of  Cardinal  Bessarion  was  removed 
from  the  church,  in  1702,  to  the  cloisters  of  the  adjoining 
ConvaUj  which  is  the  residence  of  the  General  of  the 
Order  of  "  Minori  Conventuali"  (Black  Friars).  The  altar- 
piece  represents  the  martyrdom  of  SS.  Philip  and  James, 
by  Muratori, 

The  heart  of  Maria  Clementina  Sobieski  (buried  in  St 
Peter's),  wife  of  James  III.,  called  the  First  Pretender,  is 
also  preserved  here,  as  is  shown  by  a  Latin  inscription. 

'*Le  VA  d'Ai^eteire  est  defot  a  Teaob;  sa  mating  se  passe  ett 
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pri^ret  anx  Saints-Apteca^  prb  da  tombean  de  sa   femme.**— A 
Brossa^  1739. 

In  1552  this  church  was  remarkable  for  the  sermons  of 
the  monk  Felix  Peretti,  afterwards  Sixtus  V. 

"  Saivant  un  manuscrit  de  la  biblioth^ue  Alfieri,  un  Joar,  pendant 
qu'il  ^tait  dans  la  chaire  des  Saints- Apdtres,  un  billet  cachete  lui  fbt 
remis  ;  Frtre  F^lix  Touvre  ct  y  lit,  en  face  d'un  certain  nombre  de  propo- 
sitions que  Ton  disait  £tre  extraites  de  ses  discours,  ce  mot  6crit  en  groi 
caract^res :  Mentiris  (tu  mens).  Le  fougueux  orateur  eut  peine  i 
contenir  son  Amotion ;  il  termina  son  sermon  en-quelques  paroles,  et 
courut  an  palais  de  I' Inquisition  pr^enter  le  billet  myst^rieux,  et  de* 
mander  qu  on  examinit  scrupuleusement  sa  doctrine.  Cet  examen  lui 
fut  favorable,  et  il  lui  yalut  I'amiti^  du  grand  inquisiteor,  Micbad 
Ghislieri,  qui  coraprit  anssitdt  tout  le  parti  qu'on  pouvait  tirer  d*un 
bomme  dont  les  moindres  actions  ^taient  empreintes  aune  in^bianlable 
force  de  caract^re." — dmrnerie. 

In  this  church  is  buried  the  young  Countess  Savorelli, 
the  story  of  whose  love,  misfortunes,  and  death,  has  been 
celebrated  by  About,  under  the  name  of  Tolla  (the  I-.ello  of 
the  story  having  been  one  of  the  Doria-Pamfili  fiamuly). 

"The  convent  which  Tolla  had  sanctified  by  her  death  sent  three 
embassies  in  turn  to  beg  to  preserve  her  relics :  already  the  people 
spoke  of  her  as  a  saint.  But  Count  Feraldi  {Savorelli)  considered  that 
it  was  due  to  his  honour  and  to  his  Vengeance  to  bear  her  remains  with 
pomp  to  the  tomb  of  his  family.  He  £ul  sufficient  influence  to  obtain 
that  for  which  permission  is  not  granted  once  in  ten  years :  the  right  of 
transporting  her  uncovered,  upon  a  bed  of  white  velvet,  and  of  sparing 
her  the  horrors  of  a  coffin.  The  beloved  remains  were  wrapped  in  the 
white  muslin  robe  which  she  wore  in  the  Jg^^den  on  the  day  when  she 
exchanged  her  sweet  vows  with  Lello.  The  Marchesa  Trasimeni,  ill 
and  wasted  as  she  was,  came  herself  to  arrange  her  hair  in  the  manner 
she  loved.  Every  esuxlen  in  Rome  despoUed  itself  to  send  her  its 
flowers ;   it  was  only  necessary  to  choose.     The  funeral  procession 

Suitted  the  church  of  S.  Antonio  Abbate  on  Thursday  evening  at  7.30 
)r  the  Santi  Apostoli,  where  the  Fenddis  are  buried.  The  body  was 
preceded  by  a  long  file  of  the  black  and  white  confraternities,  each  bear* 
mg  its  banner.  The  red  light  of  the  torches  played  upon  the  counte- 
nance of  the  beautiful  dead,  and  seemed  to  animate  her  afresh.  The 
piazza  was  filled  with  a  dense  and  closely  packed  but  dumb  crowd ; 
no  discordant  sound  troubled  the  grief  of  the  relations  and  friends  of 

Tolla,  who  wept  together  at  the  Palazzo  Feraldi 

'*  The  Church  of  the  Apostoli  and  the  tomb  of  the  poor  Icvine 
girl,  became  at  certain  days  of  the  year  an  object  of  pilgrimage,  and 
more  than  one  voung  Roman  maiden  adds  to  her  evening  litany  the 
words,  •  St  Tolla,  virgin  and  martyr,  pray  for  us.*  ** — About, 

Just  beyond  the  church  is  the  Palazzo  Muto-Savordli  (the 
home  of  Tolla,  "  Palazzo  Feraldi ")  long  the  residence  of 
Prince  Chaiies  Edward  (''the  last  Pxetender "),  who  died 
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here  in  1788.  Hence  the  Via  delle  Vergini,  with  its  disnul 
lines  of  latticed  convent-windows,  leads  to  the  Fountain  of 
Trevi. 

Returning  to  the  Corso^  we  pass  (right)  Palazzo  Buona- 
parte^ built  by  Giovanni  dei  Rossi  in  1660.  Here  Lsetitia 
Bu:>naparte — "  Madame  M^re" — ^the  mother  of  Napoleon  I., 
died  February  2nd,  1836.  The  present  head  of  the  family 
is  Cardinal  Lucien-Louis  Buonaparte,  son  of  Prince  Charles 

ison  of  Luden)  and  of  Princess  Zdnaide,  daughter  of  King 
[oseph  of  Spain.  His  only  surviving  brother  is  Prince 
Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

This  palace  forms  one  comer  of  the  Piazza  di  Venezia^ 
which  contains  the  ancient  castellated  Palace  oi  the  Republic 
of  Venice,  built  in  1468  by  Giidiano  da  Majano  (with 
materials  plundered  from  the  Coliseum)  for  Paul  II.,  who 
was  of  Venetian  birth.  On  the  ruin  of  the  republic  the 
palace  fell  into  the  hands  of  Austria,  and  is  still  the  resid- 
ence of  the  Austrian  ambassador,  to  whom  it  was  spe* 
cially  reserved  on  the  cession  of  Venice  to  Italy. 

Opposite  this,  on  a  line  with  the  Corso,  is  the  Palazzo 
Torloniay  built  by  Fontana  in  1650,  for  the  Bolognetti 
£uni}y. 

"Nobility  is  certainly  more  the  fruit  of  wealth  in  Italy  than  in 
Englaod.  Here,  whcs-e  a  title  and  estate  are  sold  together,  a  man  who 
can  buy  the  one  secures  the  other.  From  the  station  of  a  lacquey,  an 
Italian  who  can  amass  riches,  may  rise  to  that  of  duke.  Thus  Torlonia, 
the  Roman  banker,  purchased  the  title  and  estate  of  the  Duca  di  Brao 
ciano^  fitted  up  the  '  Palazzo  Nuovo  di  Torlonia '  with  all  the  magnifi- 
cence that  wealth  commands ;  and  a  marble  gallery,  with  its  polished 
floors,  modem  statues,  painted  ceilings,  and  gilded  furniture,  far  out- 
shines the  fiided  splendour  of  the  halls  of  the  old  Roman  nobility."^ 
£atotCs  Rome, 

"  Un  anden  domestique  de  place,  devenu  sp^culateur  et  banquier, 
ach^e  un  marquisat,  puis  une  pnncipaut^.  II  cree  un  majorat  pour  son 
61s  a!n^  et  une  seconde  g^niture  en  faveur  de  Fautre.  L'un  epouse  une 
Sforza-Cesarini  et  marie  ses  deux  fils  ^  une  Chigi  et  une  Ruspoli ; 
Tantre  obtient  pour  femme  une  Colonna-Doria.  C^est  ainsi  que  la 
fiunille  Torlonia,  par  la  puissance  de  Targent  et  la  faveur  du  saint-p^re, 
a*est  ^ievee  presque  subitement  IL  la  hauteur  des  plus  grands  maisons 
n^potiques  et  fcodales."-  About 

The  most  interesting  of  the  antiquities  preserved  in  this 
palace  is  a  bas-relief,  representing  a  combat  between  men 
and  animalsy  brought  hither  from  the  Palazzo  Orsini,  and 
probably  pourtraying  the  famous  dedication  of  the  theatre 
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of  Marcellus  on  that  site,  cdebrated  by  the  slaughter  of  nx 
hundred  animals. 

The  end  of  the  Corso — narrowed  by  a  projecting  wing  of 
the  Venetian  Palace — ^is  known  as  tiie  Ripraa  dd  Bar- 
beri^  becaose  there  the  horses,  which  run  in  the  races 
during  the  Camival,  are  caught  in  large  folds  of  drapery  let 
down  across  the  street  to  prevent  their  dashing  themselves 
to  pieces  against  the  opposite  wall. 

Close  to  the  end  of  this  street,  built  into  the  wall  of  a  house 
in  the  Via  de*  Marforio,  is  one  of  the  few  relics  of  repub- 
lican times  in  the  city, — a  Doric  Tamb^  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion which  states  that  it  was  erected  by  order  of  the  people 
on  land  granted  by  the  Senate  to  Caius  Publicius  Bibulus^ 
the  plebeian  sedile,  and  his  posterity. 

This  tomb  has  a  secondary  interest  as  marking  the  coin^ 
mencement  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  as  it  stood  just  outside  the 
Porta  Ratumena  from  whence  that  road  issued.  There  are 
some  obscure  remains  of  another  tomb  on  the  other  side  (rf 
the  street  The  Via  Flaminia,  like  the  Via  Appia,  was  onoe 
fringed  with  tombs. 

From  the  Ripresa  dei  Barberi,  a  street  passing  under  an 
arch  on  the  right,  leads  to  the  back  of  the  Venetian  Palace, 
where  is  the  Church  of  S,  Marco,  originally  founded  in  the 
time  of  Constantine,  but  rebuilt  in  833,  and  modernized  by 
Cardinal  Quirini  in  1744.  Its  portico,  which  is  lined  with 
early  Christian  inscriptions,  contains  a  fine  fifteenth  cen- 
tury doorway,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  St  Mark.  The 
interior  is  in  the  form  of  a  basilica,  its  naves  and  aisles 
separated  by  twenty  columns,  and  ending  in  an  apse. 
The  best  pictures  are  S.  Marco,  "a  pope  enthroned,  by 
Car/o  Crivelliy  resembling  in  sharpness  of  finish  and  indi- 
viduality the  works  of  Bartolomeo  Viviani,"  *  and  a  Resur- 
rection by  Palma  Giovane. 

"The  mosaics  of  S.  Marco,  executed  under  Pope  Gregory  IV. 
(A.D.  827 — 844),  with  all  their  splendour,  exhibit  the  utmost  poverty  of 
expression.  Above  the  tribune,  in  circular  compartments,  is  the  portrait 
of  Christ  between  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists,  and  further  below 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (or  two  prophets)  with  scrolls  ;  within  the  tribune, 
beneath  a  hand  extended  with  a  wreath,  is  the  standing  figure  of  Christ 
with  an  open  book,  and  on  either  side,  S.  Angelo  and  Pope  Gr^[ory  IV. 
Further  on,  but  still  belonging  to  the  dome,  are  the  thirteen  lambs, 
forming  a  second  and  quite  anefcn  drcle  round  the  figures.      The 
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caecntloB  is  bov  e^pedallj  nide^  and  of  trae  Bsnantine  rigidity,  whiles 
as  if  the  artist  knew  that  his  long  lean  figures  were  anything  but  secure 
upon  their  feet,  he  has  given  them  each  a  separate  little  pedestal.  The 
liaes  of  the  drapery  are  chiefly  straight  and  paralld,  while,  with  all  this 
mdeoesSp  a  certain  play  of  colour  has  been  contrived  by  the  introductloii 
of  high  lights  of  another  colour."— Aa^^. 

This  church  is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  in 
honour  of  the  Evangelist  in  337  by  Pope  Marco,  but  this 
pope,  being  himself  canonized,  is  aiso  honoured  here,  and 
IS  buried  under  the  high  altar.  On  April  23rd,  St  Mark's 
Day,  a  grand  procession  of  clorgy  starts  from  this  church. 
It  was  for  the  most  part  rebuilt  under  Gregory  IV.  in 

Behind  the  Palazzo  Venezia  is  the  vast  Church  of  li 
Gest^y  begun  in  1568  by  the  celebrated  Vi^ola,  but  the 
cupola  and  fseqade  completed  in  1575  by  his  scholar  Gia- 
oomo  della  Porta.  In  the  interior  is  the  monument  of 
Ordinal  Bellarmin,  and  various  picture;  representing  events 
in  the  lives  or  deaths  of  the  Jesuit  saints, — ^that  of  the 
death  of  the  St  Francis  Xavier  is  by  CarJo  Maratta.  The 
high  altar,  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  has  fine  columns  of 
giallo-antico.  The  altar  of  St  Ignatius  at  the  end  of  the 
left  transept  is  of  gaudy  magnificence.  It  was  designed  by 
Padre  Pozzi,  the  group  of  tibe  Trinity  being  by  Bernardino 
Ludovisi ;  the  globe  in  the  hand  of  die  Almighty  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  piece  of  lajHs-lazuli  in  existence.  Beneath 
this  altar,  and  his  silver  statue,  lies  the  body  of  St  Ignatius 
Loyola,  in  an  urn  of  gilt  bronze,  adorned  with  predotts 
stones.  A  great  ceremony  takes  place  in  this  church  on 
July  31st,  the  feast  of  St  Ignatius,  and  on  December  31st 
a  Te  Deum  is  sung  here  for  the  mercies  of  the  past  year,  in 
the  presence  of  the  pope,  cardinals,  and  the  people  of  Romep 
— ^a  really  solemn  and  impressive  service. 

The  Convent  of  tlie  Gtsi^  is  the  residence  of  the  General  of 
Ae  Jesuits  ("  His  Paternity"),  and  the  centre  of  religious 
life  in  their  Order.  The  rooms  in  which  St  Ignatius  lived 
and  died  are  of  the  deepest  historic  interest  They  consist 
of  four  chambers.  The  first,  now  a  chapel,  is  that  in  which 
he  wrote  his  "  Constitutions."  The  second,  also  a  chapel, 
is  that  in  which  he  died.  It  contains  the  altar  at  which 
he  daily  celebrated  mass,  and  the  autogn^h  engagement 
to  live  under  the  same  laws  of  obedience,  poverty,  and 
cfaasti^,  signed  by  Laynez,  Fnmds  Xavier,  and  Ignatius 
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Loyola.  On  its  walls  are  two  portraits  of  Ignatius  Loyolai 
one  as  a  young  knight,  the  other  as  a  Jesuit  father,  and 
portraits  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  and  S.  Filippo  NerL  It  was 
in  this  chamber  also  that  St  Francis  Borgia  died.  The  third 
room  was  that  of  the  attendant  monk  of  St  Ignatius ;  the 
fourth  is  now  a  kind  of  museum  of  relics  containing  portions 
of  his  robes  and  small  articles  which  belonged  to  him  and 
to  other  saints  of  the  Order. 

Facing  the  Church  of  the  Gesh  is  the  Palaao  Altieri^ 
built  by  Cardinal  Alteri  in  1670,  from  designs  of  Giov. 
Antonio  RossL 

"Qnand  le  palais  Altieri  fat  achev^  les  Altieii,  neveux  de  Clement 
X.,  invitirent  leur  onde  k  le  Tenir  voir.  II  s'y  fit  porter,  et  d'aussi  loin 
qu'il  aper9ut  la  magnificence  et  T^tendue  de  cette  superbe  fiibriqiie,  il 
reboussa  chemin  le  ooear  serr^  sans  dire  un  seul  mot,  et  moumt  pen 
apr^s." — De  Brossa. 

**  On  the  staircase  of  the  Palazzo  Altieri,  is  an  ancient  colossal  marUe 
/ingier,  of  sach  extraordinary  size,  that  it  is  really  worth  a  visit." — Mrs, 
Eaton. 

This  palace  was  the  residence  of  the  late  noble-hearted 
vicar-general,  Cardinal  Altieri,  who  died  a  martyr  to  his  de- 
votion to  his  flock  (as  Bishop  of  Albano)  during  the  terrible 
visitation  of  cholera  at  Albano  in  1867. 

The  Piazza  del  Gesi^  is  considered  to  be  the  most  draughty 
place  in  Rome.  The  legend  runs  that  the  devil  and  the 
wind  were  one  day  taking  a  walk  together.  When  they 
came  to  this  square,  the  devil,  who  seemed  to  be  very  de* 
vout,  said  to  the  wind,  ''Just  wait  a  minute,  mio  caro, 
while  I  go  into  this  churchy"  So  the  wind  promised,  and 
the  devil  went  into  the  Gesh,  and  has  never  come  out 
agam — and  the  wind  is  blowing  about  in  the  Piazza  dd 
Gesh  to  this  day. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CAPITOLINE. 


The  Story  of  the  Hill— Kazza  del  Campidoglio— Palace  of  the  Senator 
—View  from  the  Capitol  Tower— The  Tabubrium— The  Museo 
Capitolino— Gallery  of   Statues— Palaoa  of  the  Contivaton— 
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Gdlenr  of  rictores— Palazzo  CafiaFelli— Tarpcian  Rodi— Ccnvenl 

and  Church  of  Ara-Cceli— Mamertine  Prisons. 

I^HE  Capitoline  was^  the  hill  of  the  kings  and  the 
republic,  as  the  Palatine  was  of  the  empire. 
Entirely  composed  of  tufa,  its  sides,  now  concealed  by 
buildings  or  by  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  ages,  were  abrupl 
and  precipitous,  as  are  still  the  sides  of  the  neighbouring 
citadels  of  Cometo  and  Cervetri.  It  was  united  to  the  Quirinal 
by  an  isthmus  of  land  cut  away  by  Trajan,  but  in  every  other 
dLection  was  isolated  by  its  perpendicular  cliffs : — 

"  Aiduus  in  valles  et  font  divus  erat*' 

Ovid^  Fast,  i  264. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Tarquins,  it  bore  the  name  of  Mons 
Satumus,*  from  the  mythical  king  Saturn,  who  is  reported  to 
have  come  to  Italy  in  the  reign  of  Janus,  and  to  have  made 
a  settlement  here.  His  name  was  derived  from  sowing,  and 
be  was  looked  upon  as  the  introducer  of  civilization  and 
social  order,  both  of  which  are  inseparably  connected  with 
agriculture.  His  reign  here  was  thus  considered  to  be  the 
golden  age  of  Italy.  His  wife  was  Ops,  the  representative  of 
plenty.t 

"  C'est  la  tradition  d'on  dge  de  pais  repr^sent^  par  le  regne  paisible 
de  Satarne ;  avant  qa'U  y  eut  une  Roma^  ville  de  la  force,  U  y  eut  une 
Saiumia,  vUle  de  la  paix." — Ampire^  Hist,  Rom,  L  86, 

^  Virgil  represents  Evander,  the  mythical  king  of  the  Pala- 
tine, as  exhibiting  Saturaia,  already  in  ruins,  to  iEneas. 

"  Hsec  duo  pneterea  dLsjectis  oppida  muris, 
Reliquias  veterumque  vides  monumenta  vironim. 
Hanc  Janus  pater,  banc  Satumus  condidit  arcem  : 
Janicolum  huic,  iUi  fuerat  Satumia  nomen." 

jEn,  viii.  356. 

When  Romulus  had  fixed  his  settlement  upon  the  Pala- 
tine, he  opened  an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves  upon  the  then 
deserted  Satumus,  and  here,  at  a  sacred  oak,  he  is  said  to 
have  offered  up  the  spoils  of  the  Caecinenses,  and  their  king 
Acron,  who  had  made  a  war  of  reprisal  upon  him,  after  the 
rape  of  their  women  in  the  Campus  Martins ;  here  also  he 
vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  where  spoils 
should  always  be  offered.  But  in  the  mean  time,  the  Sabines, 
!iader  Titus  Tatius,  besi^ed  and  took  the  hill,  having  a  gate 

*  Vanob  D«  ling.  Lat.  ▼.  4a.  t  Saith's  Roman  MyUu^gy. 
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of  its  fortress  (said  to  have  been  on  the  ascent  above  the  spot 
where  the  arch  of  Sevenis  now  stands)  opened  to  them  by 
Tarpeia,  who  gazed  with  longing  upon  the  golden  bracelets 
of  the  warriors,  and,  obtaining  a  promise  to  receive  that 
which  they  wore  upon  their  arms,  was  crushed  by  their 
shields  as  they  entered.  Some  authorities,  however,  main- 
tain that  she  asked  and  obtained  the  hand  of  king  Tatius. 
From  this  time  the  hill  was  completely  occupied  by  the 
Sabines,  and  its  name  became  partially  merged  in  that  of 
Mons  Tarpeia^  which  its  sou4hem  side  has  always  retaincxL 
Niebuhr  states  that  it  is  a  popular  superstition  that  the 
beautiful  Tarpeia  still  sits,  sparkhng  with  gold  and  jewels, 
enchanted  and  motionless,  in  a  ca  -e  in  the  centre  of  the  hilL 

After  the  death  of  Tatius,  the  Capitoline  again  fell  under 
the  government  of  Romulus,  and  his  successor,  Numa  Pom- 
pilius,  founded  here  a  Temple  of  Fides  Publica,  in  which 
the  flamens  were  always  to  sacrifice  with  a  fillet  on  their 
right  hands,  in  sign  of  fidelity.  To  Numa  also  is  attributed 
the  worship  of  the  god  Terminus,  who  had  a  temple  here  in 
very  early  ages. 

Under  Tarquinius  Superbus,  B.C.  535,  the  magnificent 
Temple  of  yupiter  Capitolinus^  which  had  been  vowed  by  his 
fiither,  was  built  with  money  taken  from  the  Volscians  in 
war.  In  digging  its  foundations,  the  head  of  a  man  was 
found,  still  bloody,  an  omen  which  was  interpreted  by  an 
£truscan  augur  to  portend  that  Rome  would  become  the 
head  of  Italy.  In  conseqt  ence  of  this,  the  name  of  the  hifl 
was  once  more  changed,  and  has  ever  since  been  Mons 
Capitolinus^  or  Capitolium. 

The  site  of  this  temple  has  always  been  one  of  the  vexed 
questions  of  history.  At  the  time  it  was  built,  as  now,  the 
hill  consisted  of  two  peaks,  with  a  level  space  between 
them.  Niebuhr  and  Gregorovius  place  the  temple  on  the 
south-eastern  height,  but  Canina  and  other  authorities,  widi 
more  probability,  incline  to  the  north-eastern  eminence,  the 
present  site  of  Ara-Cceli,  because,  among  many  other 
reasons,  the  temple  faced  the  south,  and  also  the  Forum^ 
which  it  could  not  have  done  upon  the  south-eastern 
summit;  and  also  because  the  citadel  is  always  repre- 
sented as  having  been  nearer  to  the  Tiber  than  the  temple : 
for  when  Herdonius,  and  the  Gauls,  arriving  by  the  river, 
scaled  the  heights  of  the  Capitol^  it  was  the  aimdd  which 
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tNned  their  path,  and  in  windi,  in  the  latter  case,  Manlki 
was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  the  sacred  geese  of  Juno. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  occupied  a  lofty  pladbrm,  the 
ninunit  of  the  rock  being  levelled  to  receive  it  Its  facade 
was  decorated  with  three  ranges  of  columns,  and  its  sides 
by  a  sin^e  colonnade.  It  was  nearly  square,  being  200 
Roman  feet  in  length,  and  185  in  width.*  The  interior  was 
divided  into  three  cells ;  the  figure  of  Jupiter  occupied  that 
in  the  centre,  Minerva  was  on  his  right,  and  Juno  on  his 
left.  The  figure  of  Jupiter  was  the  work  of  an  artist  of  the 
Vc^sdan  dty  of  Fregell8e,t  and  was  formed  of  teira-cotta, 
painted  like  the  statues  which  we  may. still  see  in  the 
Etruscan  museum  at  the  Vatican,  and  clothed  with  the  tunica 
pafanata,  and  the  toga  picta,  the  costume  of  victorious 
generals.  In  his  right  hand  was  a  thunder-bolt,  and  in  his 
left  a  spear. 

*  Jupiter  angosta  tix  totns  stabat  in  iCde ; 
Inqae  Jovis  dextn  fictile  Ailinen  eiat" 

Ovid^  Fast.  L  202. 

At  a  later  period  the  statue  was  formed  of  gold,  but  this 
figure  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Plmy.^  When 
liartial  wrote,  the  statues  of  Jupiter^  Juno,  and  Minerva, 
were  all  gilt 

**  ScHptns  cs  eterno  nunc  primum,  Jupiter,  auro^ 
£t  Boroi^  et  summi  filia  tola  patris." 

Martial^  xL  Ep.  5. 

In  ifae  wall  adjoining  the  cella  of  Minerva,  a  nail  was 
fisistened  every  year,  to  mark  the  lapse  of  time.{  In  the 
centre  of  the  temple  was  the  statue  of  Terminus. 

"  The  sumptuous  £uie  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  had  peculiar  claims 
on  the  veneration  of  the  Roman  citizens ;  for  not  only  the  great  lord  of 
the  earth  was  worshipped  in  it,  but  the  conservative  principle  of 
piopeity  itself  found  therein  its  appropriate  symbol  While  the  statue 
ofjapiter  occupied  the  usual  place  of  the  divinity  in  the  furthest  recess 
of  the  building  an  image  of  the  god  Terminus  was  also  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  nave^  which  was  open  to  the  heavens.  A  venerable  l^end 
affirmed,  that  when,  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  it  was  requisite  to  clear  a 
qwce  on  the  Capitoline  to  erect  on  it  a  temple  to  the  great  father  of  the 
gDdfl>  and  the  shrines  of  the  lesser  divinities  were  to  be  removed  for  the 
purpose,  Terminus  alone,  the  patron  of  boundaries,  refused  to  quit  his 
^ace^  and  demanded  to  be  included  in  the  walls  of  the  new  edifice. 
Thus  propitiated  he  was  understood  to  declare  that  henceforth  the 
bcrmds  of  die  republic  should  never  be  removed ;  and  the  pledge  was 

*  Timivlul*  it.  79  !•  t  K^Ty  *sav.  ta.  %  lliay,  vii.jp.  i  livf,  viL  3. 
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more  tl'tn  folfilled  \q  the  ever  incfeariiig  dicnit  of  her  doinink.m.* 
— MerkMle,  Remans  Under  the  Empire. 

The  gates  of  the  temple  were  of  gilt  bronze^  and  its  pave- 
ment of  mosaic;*  in  a  vault  beneath  were  preserved  the 
Sibylline  books  placed  there  by  Taiquin.  The  buUding  of 
Tarquin  lasted  400  years,  and  was  burnt  down  in  the  civil 
wars,  B.C.  83.  It  was  rebuUt  very  soon  afterwards  by  Sylla, 
and  adorned  with  columns  of  Pentelic  marble,  which  he 
had  brought  fh}m  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus  at 
Athens.t  Sylla,  however,  did  not  live  to  rededicate  it, 
and  it  was  finished  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  B.C  62. 
This  temple  lasted  till  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
the  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  who  set  fire  to  it  by  throwing 
torches  upon  the  portico,  a.d.  69,  and  dragging  forth 
Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vespasian,  murdered  him  at  the  foot 
of  the  Capitol,  near  the  Mamertine  Prisons4  Domitian, 
tiie  younger  son  of  Vespasian,  was,  at  that  time,  in  the 
temple  with  his  uncle,  and  escaped  in  the  dress  of  a  priest ; 
in  commemoration  of  which,  he  erected  a  chapel  to  Jupiter 
Conservator,  close  to  the  temple,  with  an  altar  upon  which 
his  adventure  was  sculptured.  The  temple  was  rebuilt  by 
Vespasian,  who  took  so  great  an  interest  in  the  work,  that 
he  carried  away  some  of  the  rubbish  on  his  own  shoulders ; 
but  his  temple  was  the  exact  likeness  of  its  predecessor, 
only  higher,  as  the  aruspices  said  that  the  gods  would  not 
allow  it  to  be  altered.  §  In  this  building  Titus  and  Vespasian 
celebrated  their  triumph  for  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  ruin 
of  the  temple  began  in  a.d.  404,  during  the  short  visit  of  the 
youthful  Emperor  Honorius  to  Rome,  when  the  plates  of 
gold  which  lined  its  doors  were  stripped  oflf  by  Stilidio.||  It 
was  finally  plundered  by  the  Vandals,  in  a.d.  455,  when  its 
statues  were  carried  off  to  adorn  ^e  Afiican  palace  of 
Genseric,  and  half  its  roof  was  stripped  of  the  gilt  bronze 
tiles  which  covered  it ;  but  it  is  not  known  precisely  when 
it  ceased  to  exist, — ^the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church 
speak  of  having  seen  it  The  story  that  the  bronze  statue 
of  Jupiter,  belonging  to  this  temple,  was  transformed  by  Leo  I. 
into  the  famous  image  of  St  Peter,  is  very  doubtfiiL 

Close  beside  this,  the  queen  of  Roman  temples,  stood  the 
Ihnfle  of  FideSf  said  to  hiave  been  founded  by  Numa,  where 

•  PUbt,  naii.  if  f  Pliny,  zaacn.  5,        ,  }  Tmdtox^  HitC  ii.  74, 
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die  senate  were  assembled  at  die  tfane  of  the  murder  of 
Tiberius  Giacchus,  b.c  133,  who  fell  in  front  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  at  the  foot  of  the  statues  of  the  kings:  his 
blood  being  the  first  spilt  in  Rome  in  a  civil  war.* 
Near  this,  also,  were  the  twin  Temples  of  Mars  and  Venus 
Erycina^  vowed  after  the  batde  of  Thiasymene,  and  con- 
secrated, B.a  215,  by  the  consuls  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  and 
T  Otadlius  Crassus.  Near  tlie  top  of  the  Clivus  was  thf 
Temple  of  "Jupiter  Tonans^  built  by  Augustus,  in  consequence 
of  a  vow  whidi  he  made  in  an  expedition  against  the  Cantabri 
when  his  litter  was  struck,  and  the  slave  who  preceded  him 
was  killed  by  lightning.  This  temple  was  so  near,  that  it 
was  considered  as  a  porch  to  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
and  in  token  of  that  character,  Augustus  hung  some  bells 
upon  its  pediment 

On  the  Arz,  or  opposite  height  of  the  Capitol,  was  the 
Temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue^  built  B.C  103,  by  Marius,  with 
Che  spoib  taken  in  the  Cimbric  wars.  This  temple  was  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  allow  of  the  senate  meeting  there,  to  pass  the 
decree  for  Cicero's  recall t  Here  Nardmi' places  the  ancient 
Temple  of  yupiter  Feretrius,  in  which  Romulus  dedicated  the 
first  spolia  opima.  Here,  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Manlius, 
was  built  the  Temple  of  yuno  Moneta^  ac  345,  in  accordance 
with  a  vow  of  L.  Furius  Camillus.^  On  this  height,  also,  was 
the  AUar  of  yupiter  Pistor^  whi(^  commemorated  the  stra- 
tagem of  the  Romans,  who  threw  down  loaves  into  the  camp 
of  the  besieging  Gauls,  to  deceive  them  as  to  the  state  of 
their  supplies.  § 

"  Nomine,  anam  pretio  eelehntior,  arce  Toiuuitii» 
Dicam  Fistont  quid  vdit  an  Joris." 

OTfid^  Fast.  vL  349. 

It  was  probably  also  on  this  side  of  the  hill  that  the  gigantic 
Staiue  of  yupiter  stood,  which  was  formed  out  of  the  armour 
taken  from  the  Samnites,  &c  293,  and  which  is  stated  by 
Pliny  to  have  been  of  such  a  size  that  it  was  visible  from 
the  top  of  Monte  Cavo. 

Two  cliffs  are  now  rival  claimants  to  be  considered  as  the 
Taspeian  Rock :  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  whole  of 
the  hill  on  this  side  of  the  Intermontium  was  called  the 


*  Valeriva  Maximus,  H.  3.  3. 
«,  5.;  P»iop€rtiai,  iv.  11,  4J     "* 
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Mons  Tarpeia,  and  was  €debiated  under  that  name  by  the 
poets. 

**  In  summo  custos  Tupetse  Manlins  ards 
SUbat  pro  templo,  et  Capitolia  celsa  tenebat : 
Romaleoque  recens  horrebat  regia  culmo. 
Atque  hie  aaratis  volitans  argenteus  anser 
Poitidbus,  Gallos  in  limine  ad«s8e  canebat" 

Virgil^  jEm.  viiL  65X 
*'  Aurea  Tarpeia  ponet  Capitolia  Tupc^ 
£t  junget  nostro  tcmplonun  culmina  ccelo." 

Sa.  Ital.  iii.  623. 
.     •     .    "  juvat  inter  tecta  Tonantis, 
Cemere  Tarpeia  pendentes  rape  Gigante^.'* 

Clamd,  yL  Cons,  Hon,  44. 

Among  the  buildings  upon  the  Intermonttum^  or  space 
between  the  two  heights,  were  the  Tabularium,  or  Reoord 
Office,  part  of  which  still  remains ;  a  portico,  built  by 
Scipio  Nasica,*  and  an  arch  which  Nero  built  here  to  his 
own  honour,  the  erection  of  which  upon  the  sacred  hill, 
hidierto  devoted  to  the  gods,  was  regarded  even  by  the  sub* 
servient  senate  as  an  unparalleled  act  of  p]:esumption.t 

In  mediaeval  times  the  revolutionary  government  of  Arnold 
of  Brescia  established  itself  on  this  hill  (1144),  and  Pc^ 
Lucius  XL,  in  attempting  to  regain  his  temporal  power,  was 
slain  with  a  stone  in  attacking  it  Here  Petrarch  received  his 
laurel  crown  (1341) ;  and  here  the  tribune  Rienzi  promul^ 
gated  the  laws  of  the  ''  good  estate."  At  this  time  nothing 
existed  on  the  Capitol  but  the  church  and  convent  of  Aia- 
Coeli,  and  a  few  ruins.  Yet  the  cry  of  the  people  at  the 
coronation  of  Petrarch,  ^'  Long  life  to  the  Capitol  and  the 
poet ! "  shows  that  the  scene  itself  was  then  still  more  present 
to  their  minds  than  the  principal  actor  upon  it  But,  when 
the  popes  returned  from  Avignon,  the  very  memory  of  the 
Capitol  seemed  effaced,  and  the  spot  was  only  known  as  the 
Goat's  Ki\l,'-^Mont€  Caprino.  Pope  Boniface  IX.  ( 1 389 — 94) 
was  the  first  to  erect  on  the  Capitol,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Tabularium,  a  residence  for  the  senator  and  his  assessors. 
Paul  III.  (1544 — 50)  employed  Michael  Angelo  to  lay  out 
the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio ;  when  he  designed  the  Capito- 
line  Museum  and  the  Palace  of  the  Conservators.  Pius  IV., 
Gregory  XIIL,  and  Sixtus  V.  added  the  sculptures  and  othex 
monuments  which  now  adorn  the  steps  and  balustrade.  ^ 


'  VtDiius  BOsm  n.  3.  f  See  Merivala,  Hist,  of  d»  BtaMi^  iwL  ^ 

X  Djt^*  Rome,  407,  408, 409. 
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Just  beyond  the  end  of  the  Cono,  the  Via  ddia  FedacMa 
tarns  to  the  right,  under  a  quaint  archway  in  the  secret  pass* 
age  constructed  as  a  means  of  escape  for  the  Franciscan 
generals  of  Ara-Coeli  to  die  Palazzo  Venezia,  as  that  in  the 
BoigQ  is  for  the  escape  of  the  popes  to  S.  Angdo.  In 
this  street  is  a  house  decorated  with  simple  but  elegant 
Doric  details,  and  bearing  an  inscription  over  the  door 
which  shows  that  it  was  that  of  Pietro  da  Cortona. 

The  street  ends  in  the  sunny  open  space  at  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol,  with  Ara-Coeli  on  its  left,  approached  by  an 
immense  flight  of  steps,  removed  hither  from  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  on  the  Quirinal,  but  marking  the  site  of  the  famous 
staircase  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  which  Julius 
Csesar  descended  on  his  knees,  after  his  truimph  for  his 
Gallic  victories.* 

The  grand  staircase,  **  La  Cordonnata^  was  opened  in  its 
present  form  on  the  occasion  of  .the  entry  of  Chai:les  V.,  in 
i536.t  At  its  foot  are  two  Uons  of  Egyptian  porphyry,  which 
were  removed  hither  from  the  Church  of  S.  Steifano  in 
Cacco,  by  Pius  IV.  It  was  down  the  staircase  which 
(NTiginally  e3d8ted  on  this  site,  that  Rienzi  the  tribune  fled  in 
his  last  moments,  and  close  to  the  spot  where  the  left-hand 
lion  stands,  that  he  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  his  wife  wit* 
nessing  his  death  fh>m  a  window  of  the  burning  palace  above. 
A  small  space  between  the  two  staircases  has  lately  been 
transformed  into  a  garden,  through  which  access  may  be 
obtained  to  four  vaulted  brick  chambers,  remnants  of  the 
substructions  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  are  colossal  statues  of  the  twin 
heroes.  Castor  and  Pollux  (brought  hither  from  the  Ghetto), 
commemorating  the  victoiy  of  the  Lake  Regillus,  after  which 
they  rode  before  the  army  to  Rome,  to  announce  the  joyfid 
news,  watered  their  horses  at  the  Aqua  Argentina,  and 
then  passed  away  fh>m  the  gaze  of  tiie  multitude  into 
celestial  spheres.  B^ond  these,  on  either  side,  are  two 
trophies  of  imperial  times  discovered  in  the  ruin  on  the 
Esquiline,  misnamed  the  Trophies  of  Marius.  Next  come 
statues  of  Constantine  the  Great  and  his  son  Constan* 
tine  II.,  from  their  baths  on  the  Quirinal    The  two  ends 

*  Ampire,  Kinp.  L  99. 

f  Whea  400  hoittes  and  three  or  four  diorches  were  leveHed  to  the  groond  to  makm 
%  load  for  Us  tiiamphal  approaA^^Jt<<ir4iw>,  Lfettre  viii.  p»  as. 
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of  the  parapet  are  occupied  by  ancient  Milliaria,  being  tfie 
first  and  seventh  milestones  of  the  Appian  Way.  The  first 
milestone  was  found  in  situ,  and  showed  that  the  miles 
counted  firom  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  not,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  fix)m  the  Milliadum  Aureum,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol. 

We  now  find  ourselves  in  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio^ 
occupying  the  Intermontium,  where  Brutus  harangued  the 
people  after  the  murder  of  Julius  Cassar.  In  the  centre  of  the 
square  is  the  famous  Statue  of  Marcus  AureHus^  the  only  per- 
fect ancient  equestrian  statue  in  existence.  It  was  originally 
gilt,  as  may  still  be  seen  firom  marks  of  gilding  upon  the 
figure,  and  stood  in  fix>nt  of  the  arch  of  Septimius-Sevenis. 
Hence  it  was  removed  by  Sergius  III.  to  Ae  firont  of  the 
Lateran,  where,  not  long  after,  it  was  put  to  a  singular  use 
by  John  XIII.,  who  hung  a  refiractory  prefect  of  the  city 
firom  it  by  his  hair.*  During  the  rejoicings  consequent 
upon  the  elevation  of  Rienzi  to  the  tribuneship  in  1347,  one 
of  its  nostrils  was  made  to  flow  with  water  and  the  other 
with  wine.  From  its  vicinity  to  the  Lateran,  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  Constantine,  it  was  supposed 
during  the  middle  ages  to  represent  that  Christian  emperor, 
and  this  fortunate  error  alone  preserved  it  fi'om  the  destruc- 
tion which  befell  so  many  odier  ancient  imperial  statues. 
Michael  Angelo,  when  he  designed  the  buildings  of  the 
Capitoline  Piazza,  wished  to  remove  the  statue  to  its  presen" 
site,  but  the  canons  of  the  Lateran  were  unwilling  to  part 
with  their  treasure,  and  only  consented  to  its  removal  upon 
an  annual  acknowledgment  of  their  proprietorship,  for  which 
a  bunch  of  flowers  is  still  presented  once  a  year  by  the  senators 
to  the  chapter  of  the  Lateran.  Michael  Angelo,  standing  in 
fixed  admiration  before  this  statue,  is  said  to  have  bidden 
the  horse  ''Cammina."  Even  until  late  years  an  especial 
guardian  has  been  appointed  to  take  care  of  it,  with  an  annual 
stipend  of  ten  scudi  a  year,  and  the  title  of  "  II  custode  del 
CavaUo." 

"  They  stood  awhile  to  contemplate  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Aarelius.  •  The  raoonlip^ht  glistened  upon  traces  of  the  gilding 
which  had  once  covered  both  nder  and  steed  ;  these  were  almost  gonc^ 
but  the  aspect  of  dignity  was  still  perfect,  clothing  the  figure  as  it  were 
with  an  imperial  robe  of  light.     It  is  the  most  majestic  repreaentatioo 

^  Drif't  City  of  Rome,  p.  379. 
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•r  the  kingly  character  that  ever  the  world  has  seen.  A  sight  of  the 
eld  heathen  emperor  is  enough  to  create  an  evanescent  sentiment  ol 
lojalty  even  in  a  democratic  bosom,  so  august  does  he  look,  so  fit  to 
rul<^  so  worthy  of  man's  profoundest  homage  and  obedience,  so  inevit- 
ably attractive  of  his  love.  He  stretches  forth  his  hand  with  an  air  of 
proud  magnificence  and  unlimited  aathority,  as  if  uttering  a  decree  from 
which  no  appeal  was  permissible,  but  in  which  the  obedient  subject 
would  5nd  his  highest  interests  consulted :  a  command  that  was  in  itsdf 
a  benediction." — Hcewthome, 

"I  often  ascend  the  Capitoline  HUl  to  look  at  Marcos  Aurelins  and 
his  horse,  and  have  not  been  able  to  refram  from  caressing  the  lions  of 
basalL  You  cannot  stand  on  the  Aventine  or  the  Palatine  without 
^ve  thoughts,  but  standing  on  the  spot  brings  me  very  little  nearer  the 
image  of  past  ap;es." — Niebuhr^s  Letters. 

*'  La  statue  equestre  de  Marc-Aurele  a  aussi  sa  l^ende,  et  celle-Ili 
n'est  pas  du  moyen  Sge,  mais  elle  a  ^t^  recueillie  il  y  a  peu  d*annto  de 
la  bottdie  d*im  jeune  Romain.  La  dorure,  en  partie  d^truite,  se  voit 
encore  en  quelcpes  endroits.  A  en  croire  le  jeune  Remain,  cependant, 
la  dorure,  au  lieu  d*aller  s^efTa^ant  toujours  davantage,  etait  en  voie  de 
progrfcfc.  *  Voyez,  disait-il,  la  statue  de  bronze  commence  ^  se  dorer,  et 
qnand  die  le  sera  enti^rement,  le  monde  finira.' — C'est  toujours,  sous  une 
K>rme  absurde,  la  vieille  id^e  romaine,  que  les  destinte  et  Texistence  de 
Ronie  sent  liees  aux  destinees  et  4  I'ezistence  du  monde.  C'est  ce  qui 
fiusait  dire  au  septiime  siecle;  ainsi  que  les  pelerins  saxons  Tavaient 
cntendu  et  la  r^p^taient ;  '  Quand  le  Colis^  tombera,  Rome  et  le 
monde  finiront.'  " — Amfire^  Emp,  vl  22& 

The  building  at  the  back  of  the  piazza  is  The  Palace  of 
the  Senator y  originally  built  by  Boniface  IX.  (1389),  but 
altered  by  Michael  Angelo  to  correspond  with  his  buildings 
on  either  side.  The  foimtain  at  the  foot  of  the  double 
staircase  was  erected  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  is  adorned  with 
statues  of  river  gods  found  in  the  Colonna  Gardens,  and  a 
curious  porphyry  figure  of  Minerva — adapted  as  Rome.  The 
body  of  this  statue  was  found  at  Cori,  but  the  head  and  arms 
are  modem  additions. 

"  Rome  personnifi^e,  cette  d^esse  i  laquelle  on  ^rigea  des  temples, 
voulut  d'abnord  £tre  une  Amazone,  ce  qui  se  con9oit,  car  elle  ^tait 
gnenihre  avant  tout.  C'est  sous  la  forme  de  Minerve  que  Rome  est 
assise  sor  la  pbice  du  Capitole."— ilin/i^,  Hist,  Romaine^  iii.  242. 

In  the  interior  of  this  building  the  Hall  of  the  Senators  con- 
tains some  papal  statues,  and  that  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  who 
was  made  senatoi  of  Rome  in  the  thirteenth  century 

The  Tower  of  the  Capitol  contains  the  great  bell  of  Viterbo, 
"arried  off  from  that  town  during  the  wars  of  the  middle 
iges^  which  is  never  rung  except  to  announce  the  death  of  a 
pope,  or  the  opening  of  the  camivaL  During  the  dosing 
yesrs  of  the  temporalpowerof  the  popes,  it  has  been  difficult 
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to  obtain  admission  to  the  tower,  bdt  the  asceLt  is  wdl 
repaid  by  the  view  from  the  summit,  which  embraces  not 
only  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  but  the  various  towns  and 
villages  of  the  neighbouring  plain  and  mountains  wliich 
successively  fell  under  its  dominion. 

"Pour  suivre  les  vicissitudes  des  lutte«  cxtdricures  dcs  Romains 
oontre  les  peuples  qui  les  entourem  et  les  pressent  de  tous  cdtes, 
nous  neurons  qu'i  regarder  \  rhorizon  la  sublime  campagne  romaine 
et  ces  montagnes  qui  1  encadrent  si  admirablement.  EI  les  sont  encore 
plus  belles  et  Toeil  prend  encore  plus  de  plaisir  \  les  contempler  quand 
on  soDge  k  ce  qu'elles  ont  vn  d*enbrts  et  de  courage  dans  les  premien 
temps  de  la  r^ublique.  II  n*est  presque  pas  un  point  de  cette 
campagne  qui  n*ait  ete  temoin  de  quelque  rencontre  glorieuse  ;  il  n'est 
presque  un  rocher  de  ces  montagnes  qui  n'est  M  pris  et  repris  vingt 
ibis. 

"  Toutes  ces  nations  sabelliques  qui  domtnaient  la  ville  du  Tibre  el 
semblaient  placees  111  sur  des  hauteurs  dispos^es  en  demi-cerde  poor 
Tenvelopper  et  Phraser,  toutes  ces  nations  sont  devant  nous  et  ji  i& 
purt^  au  regard. 

"  Voici  de  cdt^  de  la  mer  les  montagnes  des  Volsoues  ;  pins  i  I'est 
sont  les  Hemiqucs  et  les  iEques ;  au  noitl,  les  Sabins  ;  a  I'ouest,  d*aatreft 
ennemis,  les  fitrusques,  dont  le  mont  Ciminus  est  le  rempart. 

"  Au  sud,  la  plame  se  prolonge  jusqu'ji  la  mer.  Id  sont  les  Latins, 
qui,  n'ayant  pas  des  montagnes  pour  leur  servir  de  citadelle  et  de  refuge, 
commenceront  par  6tre  des  alli&. 

"  Nous  pouvons  done  embrasser  le  panorama  historique  des  premiers 
combats  qu'eurent  k  soutenir  et  que  soutinrent  si  vaillamment  les 
Romains  afiranchis." — Amphr^  HisL  Rom.  il  373. 

Beneath  the  Palace  of  the  Senator  (entered  by  a  door 
b  the  street  on  the  right),  are  the  gigantic  remains  of  the 
Tabularium^  consisting  of  huge  rectangular  blocks  of 
peperino  supporting  a  Doric  colonnade,  which  is  shown  by 
an  inscription  still  preserved  to  have  been  that  of  the 
public  Record  Office,  where  the  Tabulae,  engraved  plates 
bearing  important  decrees  of  the  Senate,  were  preserved, 
having  been  placed  there  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  in  b.c  79. 
A  gallery  in  the  interior  of  the  Tabularium  has  been  fitted 
up  as  a  museum  of  architectural  antiquities  collected  from 
the  neighbouring  temples.  This  building  is  as  it  were  the 
boundary  between  inhabited  Rome  and  that  Rome  which 
is  a  city  of  ruins. 

**  I  came  to  the  Capitol,  and  looked  down  on  the  other  side.  There 
before  my  eyes  opened  an  immense  grare^  and  oat  of  the  grave  rose  a 
city  of  monuments  in  ruins,  columns,  triumphal  arches,  temples,  and 
palaces,  broken,  minoui,  but  still  beautifiil  and  gnad, — with  a  solemn 
inonmftd  beauty  I    It  was  fkc  giant  apparition  of  Museat  RonMh"— 
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Hie  tiaces  of  an  aocient  staircase  still  exist,  which  led 
down  from  the  Tabularium  to  the  Fonim.  This  is  believed 
by  many  to  have  been  the  path  by  which  the  besiegers  under 
Vitellius,  A-D.  69,  attacked  the  Capitol. 

The  east  side  of  the  piazza— on  the  left  as  one  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  steps — ^is  the  Museo  Capitolino  (open  daily 
from  9  to  4,  for  a  fee ;  and  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays 
gratis,  from  2-^  to  4^). 

Above  the  fountain  in  the  court,  opposite  the  entnmce, 
redines  the  colossal  statue  of  a  river-god,  called  Marforio, 
removed  hither  from  the  end  of  the  Via  di  Marforio  (Forum 
Martis  ?)  near  the  arch  of  Severus.  This  figure,  according  to 
Roman  fancy,  was  the  friend  and  gossip  of  Pasquin  (at  the 
Palazzo  Braschi),  and  lively  dialogues,  merciless  to  the  follies 
of  the  government  and  the  times,  used  to  appear  with  early 
morning,  placarded  on  their  respective  pedestals,  as  passing 
between  the  two.  Thus,  when  Clement  XI.  mulcted  Rome 
of  numerous  sums  to  send  to  his  native  Urbino,  Marforio 
asked,  *What  is  Pasquino  doing?"  The  next  morning 
Pasquin  answered,  '*  I  am  taking  care  of  Rome,  that  it 
does  not  go  away  to  Urbino."  In  the  desire  of  putting  an 
end  to  such  inconvenient  remarks,  the  government  ordered 
the  removal  of  one  of  the  statues  to  the  Capitol,  and,  since 
Marforio  has  been  shut  up,  Pasquino  has  lost  his  spirits. 

From  the  corridor  on  the  ground  floor  open  several 
rooms  devoted  to  ancient  inscriptions  and  sarcophagi  with 
bas-reliefs.  The  first  room  on  the  left  has  some  bronzes — 
in  the  centre  a  mutilated  horse,  found,  1849,  in  the 
Trastevere. 

*'  Calamis,  venu  nn  peu  avant  Phidias,  n'eut  ^int  de  rival  pour  les 
dievaux.  Calamis,  qui  ftit  fondeur  en  bronze,  serait-il  Tauteur  du  cheval 
de  fafonze  du  Capitole,  qui,  en  effet,  semble  plutdt  un  pen  anterienr  que 
pQst^rienr  i  Phidias  t  ^—Ampire^  Hist,  Rom,  iiL  234. 

At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  is  a  colossal  statue  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  found  on  the  Ccelian. 

The  Staircase  is  lined  with  the  fragments  of  the  Pianta 
Capitoiina^  a  series  of  marble  slabs  of  imperial  date  (found 
in  the  sixteenth  century  under  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damian), 
inscribed  with  ground  plans  of  Rome,  and  exceedingly 
important  from  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  ancient 
topography  of  the  city. 

The  upper  Corridor  is  lined  with  statues  and  busta 
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Here  and  elsewhere  we  will  only  notice  those  espedaUj 
remarkable  for  beauty  or  historic  interest* 

L.   12.  Satyr  playing  on  a  flute. 

R.   13.  Cupid  bending  his  bow. 

R*  20.  Old  woman  intoxicated. 

"  Tout  le  monde  a  remarqu^  dans  le  mus^  du  Capitole  une  YidUe 
femme  seriant  des  deux  mains  une  bouteille,  la  bouche  enti^ouverte,  les 
veux  mourants  toum^  vers  le  ciel,  comme  si,  dans  la  jubilation  de 
I'ivresse,  elle  savourail  le  vin  qu'elle  vient  de  boire.  Comment  ne  pts 
Toir  dans  cette  caricature  en  marbre  une  reproduction  de  la  VitUeFemnu 
ivre  de  Myron,  qui  jpassait  pour  une  des  curiosity  de  Smyme.'^~> 
Ampire^  Hist,  Rom,  in.  272. 

L.  26.  The  infant  Hercules  strangling  a  serpent 

L.  28.  Grand  Sarcophagus — the  Rape  of  Proserpine. 

R.  33.  Satyr  plaving  on  a  flute. 

(In  die  wall  on  tne  kft  inscriptions  from  the  columbarium  of  Ltvia.) 

R.  43.  Head  of  Ariadne. 

L.  48.  Sarcophagus — the  birth  and  childhood  of  Bacchus. 

L.  56.  Statue,  draped. 

R.  64.  Jupiter,  on  a  cippus  with  a  curious  relief  of  Claudia  drawing 
the  boat  with  the  image  of  the  Magna  Mater  up  the  Tiber. 

L.  69.  Bust  of  Caligula. 

R.  70.  Marcus  Aurelius,  as  a  boy — a  very  beautiful  bust. 

R.  70.  Statue  of  Minerva  from  Velletri.  The  same  as  that  in  the 
Biaocio  Nuovo  of  the  Vatican. 

R.  72.  Trajan. 

76.  In  the  window,  a  magnificent  vase,  found  near  the  tomb 
of  Cecilia  Metella,  standing  on  a  puteal  adorned  with  rdieia  of  the 
twelve  principal  gods  and  goddesses. 

From  the  right  of  this  corridor  open  two  chambers.  The 
first  is  named  the  Room  of  the  Doves^  firom  the  famous 
mosaic  found  in  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  villa  near  Tivoli, 
and  generally  called  Flings  Doves^  because  Pliny,  when 
speaking  of  the  perfection  to  which  the  mosaic  art  had 
attained,  describes  a  wonderful  mosaic  of  Sosus  of  Per- 
gamos,  in  which  one  dove  is  seen  drinking  and  casting 
her  shadow  on  the  water,  while  others  are  pluming  them- 
selves on  the  edge  of  the  vase.  As  a  pendant  to  this  is 
another  Mosaic,  of  a  TYagic  and  Comic  Mask,  In  the 
farther  window  is  the  Jiiac  Tablet,  an  interesting  relief  in 
the  soft  marble  called  palombino,  relating  to  the  story  of 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  the  flight  of  JCneas,  and  found 
at  Bovillae. 

"  L'ensemble  de  la  guerre  contre  Trote  est  contenu  dans  un  abr^ 
6fpir6  qu'on  apx  elle  la  Table  Iliaque,  petit  bas-relief  destin^  k  offrir  i|p 

•  R,  right:  L.  ML 
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tixamt  visible  de  cette  guerre  ftoi  Jeones  Romains,  et  k  senrxr  dans 
les  ^les  soit  poar  Ylliade^  soil  pour  les  poemes  cycliques  comme  d'un 
Index  parlanU 

"  La  Table  Iliaque  est  un  ouyrage  romain  &it  Ik  Rome.  Tout  ce  qui 
toncbe  am  origines  troyennes  de  cette  ville,  inconnues  It  Homire  et 
celebr^  suitout  par  Stesichore  aTant  de  I'etre  par  Virgile,  tient  dans 
ee  bas-relief  une  place  importante  et  domine  dans  sa  compositioii."^- 
Amphr,  Hist,  Rom.  iii.  431. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  pretty  statuette  of  a  giil 
shielding  a  dove. 

The  second  chamber,  known  as  The  Reserved  Cabinet^ 
contains  the  famous  Venus  of  tke  Capitol— 9i  Greek  statue^ 
found  immured  in  a  wall  upon  the  QuirinaL 

**  La  Terit^  et  la  complaisance  avec  lesquelles  la  nature  est  rendue 
dans  la  V^tis  da  Capitoie  faisaient  de  cette  belle  statue, — qui  pourtant 
B'a  rien  d' indecent  bien^que  par  une  pruderie  pen  chaste  on  Tait 
rd^guee  dans  nn  cabinet  nsenr^ — ^faisaient  de  cette  belle  statue  un  sujet 
de  scandale  pour  Taust^rit^  des  premiers  chr^tiens.  C*^tait  sans  doute 
afin  de  la  soustraire  i  leuis  mutilations  qu*on  I'avait  enfouie  avec  soin, 
ce  qui  I'a  conserv^e  dans  son  int^grit^ ;  ainsi  son  danger  I'a  sauv^ 
Comme  on  I'a  trouv^  dans  le  quartier  suspect  de  la  Suburra,  on  pent 
supposer  qu'eUe  omait  Tatrium  ^^gant  de  quelque  liche  cuurtisane." 
— Amfhre^  iii.  318. 

The  two  Smaller  sculptures  of  Leda  and  the  Swan,  and 
Cupid  and  Psyche — two  lovely  children  embracing  (most 
needlessly  secluded  here),  were  found  on  the  Aventine. 

From  the  end  of  the  gallery  we  enter 

The  Hall  of  the  Emperors,  In  the  centre  is  the  beautiful 
seated  statue  of  Agrippina  (grand-daughter  of  Augustus — 
wife  of  Germanicus — and  modier  of  Caligula). 

•*  On  s'arrltc  avec  respect  devant  la  premiere  Agrippine,  assise  avec 
vne  si  noble  simplicity  et  dont  le  visage  exprime  si  bien  la  fermet^  virile." 
— Amphne^  iv. 

"  Ici  nous  la  contemplons  telle  que  nous  pouvons  nous  la  figurer 
aprjbs  la  mort  de  Germanicus.  Elle  semble  mise  aux  fers  par  le  destin, 
mais  sans  pouvoir  encore  renoncer  aux  pensto  superbes  dont  son  ime 
etait  remplie  aux  jours  de  son  bonheur." — Broun, 

Round  the  room  are  ranged  83  busts  of  Roman  emperors, 
empresses,  and  their  near  relations,  forming  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  portrait  gallery  in  the  world.  Even  viewed 
as  works  of  art,  many  of  them  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
They  are— 

I.  Julius  Caesar,  nat.  B.a  100 ;  ob.  &c.  44. 
^2.  Augustus,  Imp.  B.C.  I2^-A.D.  14. 

3.  Marcellos,  his  nephew  and  son* in-law,  son  of  Octavia,  ob.  B.C. 
33,  aged  2a 
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4,  $.  Tiberius,  Imp.  A.a  14-37 

6.  Drusus,  his  brother,  son'  of  Livia  and  Claudius  Nero,  ob.  B.C.  la 

7.  Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius  and  Vipsania,  ob.  A.  D.  23. 

8.  Antonia,  daughter  of  Mark  Antony  and  Octavia,  wiie  of  the 
elder  Drusus,  mother  of  Germanicus  and  Claudius. 

9.  Germanicus,  son  of  Drusus  and  Antonia,  ob.  A.D.  19. 

la  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Julia  and  Agrippa,  granddaughter  of 
Augustus,  wife  of  Germanicus.  Died  of  starvation  under  Tiberiu% 
A.D.  33. 

11.  Caligula,  Imp.  A.D.  37-41,  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina. 
Murdered  by  the  tribune  Cheroca  (in  basalt). 

12.  Claudius,  Imp.  A.D.  41-54,  younger  son  of  Drusus  and  Antonia. 
Poisoned  by  Agrippina. 

13.  Messalina,  third  wife  of  Claudius.  Put  to  death  by  Claudius^ 
A.D.  48. 

"Une  grosse  comm^re  sensuelle,  aux  traits  bouffis,  k  Tair  asses 
commun,  mais  qui  pouvait  plaire  k  Claude.*' — Ampire,  Emp,  ii.  32. 

14.  Agrippina  the  younger,  sixth  wife  of  Claudius,  daughter  of 
Germanicus  and  Agrippina  the  elder,  great-granddaughter  of  Augustus^ 
Murdered  by  her  son  Nero,  a.d.  60. 

^  "  Ce  buste  la  moiitre  avec  cette  beaut^  plus  grande  que  relle  de  sa 
m^re,  et  (jui  ^tait  pour  elle  un  moyen.  Agrippine  a  les  yeux  ler^  Ters  le 
del,  on  dirait  qu*elle  craint,  et  qu'elle  attend." — Emp.  ii.  34. 

15.  16.  Nero,  Imp.  A.D.  54-69,  son  of  Agrippina  the  younger  by 
her  first  husband,  Ahenobarbus.     Died  by  his  own  hand. 

17.  Poppaea  Sabina  (?),  second  wife  of  Nero.  Killecf  by  a  kick  fix>m 
her  husband,  a.d.  62. 

"Ce  visage  a  la  d^icatesse  presque  en&ntine  que  pouvait  offrir  celui 
de  cette  femme,  dont  les  moUes  recherches  et  les  soins  curieux  de  toilette 
^taient  calibres,  et  dont  Diderot  a  dit  avec  verity,  bien  qu*avec  un  peu 
d'emphase,  '  C'^tait  une  furie  sous  le  visage  des  grftces.' " — Emp.  ii.  ^. 

18.  Galba,  Imp.  A.D.  691     Murdered  in  the  Forum. 

19.  Otho,  Imp.  A.D.  69.     Died  by  his  own  hand. 

ao.  Vitellius  (?),  Imp.  A.D.  69.    Murdered  at  the  ScalseGemonise. 
31.  Vespasian,  Imp.  A.D.  70-79. 

22.  Titus,  Imp.  A.D.  79-81.  Supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  by 
Domitian. 

23.  Julia»  daughter  of  Titus. 

34.  Domitian,  Imp.  A.D.  81-96^  son  of  Vespasian.  Murdered  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Caesars. 

*'  Domitien  est  sans  comparaison  le  plus  beau  des  trois  Flaviens  - 
mais  c'est  une  beaut^  formidable,  avec  un  air  farouche  et  faux."— 
Emp.  ii.  12. 

25.  Longina  (?). 

26.  Nerva  (T),  Imp.  A.D.  96. 

27.  Trajan,  Imp.  A.D.  98-1 18L 

28.  Plotina,  wile  of  Trajan. 

29.  Marciana,  sister  of  Trajan. 

30.  Matidia,  daughter  of  Marciana,  niece  of  Thtjan. 

31.  32.  Hadrian,  Imp.  A.D.  118-138^  adopted  ton  of  Trajan. 
33.  Julia  Sabina,  wif^  of  Hadrian,  daughter  of  Matidia. 
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34.  Elins  Venis»  fiist  adopted  son  of  Hadrian. 

35.  Antoninus  Pius,  Imp.  A.D.  138- 161,  second  adopted  son  of 
Hadrian. 

36.  Faustina  the  elder,  vrife  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  sister  of  Elios  Verus. 
37-  Marcus  Aurelius,    Imp.  a.d.    161 -180,   soa  of   r*ervianus    by 

rtulma,  sister  of  Hadrian,  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius,  a.'  a  boy. 
3&  Marcus  Anrelias,  in  later  life. 

39.  Annia  Faustina,  'wife/>f  Marcus  Aurelius,  daughwv  <.f  Antoninu* 
Pius  and  Faustina  the  elde/ 

40.  Galerius  Antoninus,  son  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

41.  Ladus  Verns,  son-in-law  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

42.  Lucilla,  wife  of  Lucius  Verus,  daughter  of  Marcus  Ajrelius  and 
Faustina  the  yoimger.  Put  to  death  at  Capri  for  a  pict  ligainst  her 
husband. 

43-  Commodos,  Imp.  A.l).  180-193,  son  of  Marcus  Aurdins  and 
Faustina.     Murdered  in  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars. 

44-  Ciispina,  vrife  of  Commodus.  Put  to  death  by  her  husband  at 
Capri. 

45-  Pertinax,  Imp.  A.D.  193,  successor  of  Commodus,  reigned  three 
months.     Murdered  in  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars. 

4^  Didios  Julianus,  Imp.  A.D.  193,  successor  of  Pertinax.    Murdered 
«  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars. 
47.  Manlia  Scantilla  (?),  wife  of  Didius  Julianus. 

!  rival    candidates  (after  murder  of  Didius 
Julianus,  a.d.  193)  for  the  Emoire,  which 
they  failed  to  obtain,  and  were  Doth  put  to 
death. 
5<^  51-  Septimius  Severus,  Imp.  A.i>.  193-21 1,  successor  of  Didiut 
Julianus. 
52.  Julia  Pia,  wife  of  Septimius  Severus. 

53-  CaracaUa,  Imp.  A.D.  21 1-2 1 7,  son  of  Sept  Severus  and  Julia  Pia. 
Murdered. 

54-  Geta,  brother  of  Caracalla,  by  whose  order  he  was  murdered  in 
the  arms  of  Julia  Pia. 

55-  Macnnus,  Imp.  A.D.  217,  murderer  and  successor  of  Caracalla. 
Murdered. 

56.  DiaHumenianus,  son  of  Macrinus.     Murdered  with  his  father. 

57.  Heliogabalus,  Imp.  A.D.  218-222,  son  of  Julia  Soemis,  daughter 
of  Julia  Mcesa,  who  was  sister  of  Julia  Pia.     Murdered. 

581  Annia  Faustina,  thiid  wife  of  Heliogabalus,  great-gianddaughtei 
of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

59.  Julia  Moesa,  sister-in-law  of  Septimius  Severus,  aunt  of  CaracaUa. 
and  grandmother  of  Alexander  Severus. 

60.  Alexander  Severus,  Imp.,  son  of  Julia  Mammea,  second  daugfatei 
of  Julia  Mcesa.     Murdered  at  the  age  of  30. 

61.  Julia  Mammea,  daughter  of  Julia  Moesa,  and  mother  of  Alexandei 
Severus.     Murdered  with  her  son. 

62.  Tulius  Maximinus,  Imp.  235-238  ;  elected  by  the  army.   Murdered. 

63.  Maximus.     Murdered  with  his  father,  at  the  age  of  18. 

64.  Gordianns  Africanus,  Imp.*  238 ;  a  descendant  of  Trajan.  Died 
by  his  own  hand. 

6{.  (Ab^odIiiiis)  Gordianus,  JumoTf  Imp.  238,   son  of  Gordianus 
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Africanus  and  Fabia  Orestella,  great-granddaughter  of  Antoninus  Pim. 
Died  in  battle. 

66.  Pupienus,  Imp.  23S,   )  reigned  together  for  four  months  and  then 

67.  Balbinus,  Imp.  23S,    {     were  murdered. 

68.  Gonlianus  Pius,  Imp.  238^  grandson,  through  his  mother,  of 
Gordianus  Africanus.     Muixlered. 

69.  Phiiip  II.,  Imp.  244,  son  of,  and  oo-emperor  with  Philip  L 
Murdered. 

70.  Decius  (?),  Imp.  249-251.  Forcibly  elected  by  the  army. 
Killed  in  battle. 

71.  Quintus  Herennius  Etntscus,  son  of  Decius  and  Herennia 
Etruscilla.     Killed  in  battle  with  his  father. 

72.  Hosi'lianus,  son  or  son-in-law  of  Decius,  Imp.  251,  with  Trefa. 
Gallus.     Murdered. 

73.  Trebonianus  Callus,  Imp.  251-254.     Murdered. 
75.  Volusianus,  son  of  Trebonianus  Callus.     Murdered. 
Callienus,  Imp.  261-268.     Murdered. 
Salonina,  wife  of  Callienus. 
Saloninus,   son  of  Callienus  and  Salonina.     Put  to  death  by 

Postumus,  A.D.  259,  at  the  age  of  17. 

79.  Marcus  Aurelius  Carinus,  Imp.  283,  son  of  the  Emperor  Carus. 
Murdered. 

80.  Diocletian,  Imp.  284-305  ;  elected  by  the  army. 

81.  Constantinus  Chlorus,  Imp.  305-306,  son  of  Eutropius  and 
Claudia,  niece  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  and  Quintilius,  lather  of 
Constantine  the  Creat. 

82.  Julian  the  Apostate,  Imp.  361-363,  son  of  Julius  Constantios 
and  nephew  of  Constantine  the  Creat.     Died  in  battle. 

83.  Magnus  Decentius,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Magnentius.  Strangled 
himself,  353. 

"In  their  busts  the  lips  of  the  Roman  emperors  are  generally  closed, 
indicating  reserve  and  dignity,  free  from  human  passions  and  emotions.** 
—  Winckelmaniu 

"At  Rome  the  emperors  become  as  familiar  as  the  popes  Who 
does  not  know  the  curly-headed  Marcus  Aurelius,  with  his  lifted  brow 
and  projecting  eyes — ^firom  the  full  round  beauty  of  his  youth  to  the 
more  haggard  look  of  his  latest  years  ?  Are  there  any  modem  portraits 
more  familiar  than  the  severe  wedge-like  head  of  Augustus,  with  his 
sharp  cut  lips  and  nose,— or  the  dull  phiz  of  Hadrian,  with  his  hair 
combed  down  over  his  low  forehead, — or  the  vain,  perking  face  of 
Lucius  Verus,  with  his  thin  nose,  low  brow,  and  profusion  of  curls, — 
or  the  brutal  bull  head  of  Caracalla, — or  the  bestial,  bloated  features  of 
Vitellius  ? 

**  These  men,  who  were  but  lay  figures  to  us  at  school,  mere  pegs 
of  names  to  hang  historic  robes  upon,  thus  interpreted  by  the  living 
history  of  their  portraits,  the  incidental  illustrations  of  the  places  where 
they  lived  and  moved  and  died,  and  the  buildings  and  monuments  they 
erected,  become  like  men  of  yesterday.  Art  has  made  them  our  con* 
temporaries.  They  are  as  near  to  us  as  Pius  VII.  and  Napoleon."-^ 
Story  s  Roba  di  Rama, 

"Nerva  est  le  premier  des  boni^  et  Tkajtn  le  premier  des  grands 
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cmpereon  ranaiiis ;  apris  lui  il  7  en  eut  deux  autres,  les  deux  Antonins. 
Trob  snr  soixante-dix,  tel  est  ii  Rome  le  bilan  des  gloires  mondes  dc 
Fempire.**— i^nf/f!^  Hist.  Rom*  liiL 

Among  the  reliefs  round  the  upper  walls  of  this  room 
are  two, — of  £ndymion  sleeping,  and  of  Perseus  delivering 
Andxx>meda,  which  belong  to  the  set  in  the  Palazzo  Spada, 
and  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 

The  Hall  of  lUuslriaus  Mm  contains  a  seated  statue  of 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus  (?),  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse,  B.a 
212.  Round  the  room  are  ranged  93  busts  of  ancient 
philosophers,  statesmen,  and  warriors.  Among  the  more 
important  are : — 


4t5» 


,  6.  Socrates 
9*  Aristidei*  the  ontor. 

iol  Seneca  (?). 

16.  Marcos  Agrippa. 

19.  Theophnstos. 

33.  Thalea. 

35.  Thecm. 

37.  Pythagoiai^ 

2S.  Alexander  the  Gieat(t). 

50L  AristophaneiL 

31.  Demosthenes. 

3S.  Aratus. 
39^  4CX  Democritiis    of    Ab- 

dera. 
42,  43.  Eoripides. 
44,  45,  4&  Homer. 

47.  £omenideib 


48L  Cneius  Domitius  Cor* 
bulo^  general  under 
Clauidius  and  Neroti 
49.  Scipio  Africanua, 
52.  Cato  Minor. 

54.  Aspasia(?). 

55,  CleopatmC?). 
6a  Thuqrdides  (?). 
61.  iGschines. 

62,  64.  Epicurus. 

63.  Epicurus  and  Metro- 
dorus. 
68|  69.  Masinissa. 

71.  Antisthenes. 
72,  73.  Julian  the  Apostate. 

75.  Cicero. 

76.  Terence. 
82.  iEschylus  (?). 

Among  the  interesting  bas-reliefs  in  this  room  is  one 
of  a  Roman  interior  widi  a  lady  trying  to  persuade  her 
cat  to  dance  to  a  lyre — the  cat,  meanwhile,  snapping,  on 
its  hind  legs,  at  two  ducks ;  the  detail  of  the  room  is  given 
even  to  the  slippers  under  the  bed. 

The  Saloon  contains,  down  the  centre, 

1.  Jupiter  (in  nenwmtico),  from  Porto  d'Anzio^  on  an  altar  with 
figures  of  Mercury,  Apollo,  and  Diana. 

2.  4.  Centaurs  (in  bigio-morato),  by  Aristeas  and  Patios  (their 
names  are  on  the  bases),  from  Hadxian*s  villa. 

3.  The  young  Hercules,  found  on  the  Aventine.  It  stands  on  an 
altar  of  Jupiter. 

"  On  voit  au  Capltole  nne  statue  d*Hercule  tris-jeune,  en  basalte,  qui 
fimppc  assez  d^sagr^blement,  d'aboid,  par  le  contraste,  habilement 
esprim^  toutefoi^  des  formes  xnolles  de  Tenfance  et  de  la  vigueur  carac- 
ttetiqiie  da  hdios.    UhmtatkNi  de  k  Gv^  se  montre  mime  dans  la 
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mati^re  que  Tartiste  a  cfaoine ;  c'est  vn  basalt  verdfttrep  de  oooleui 
•ombre.      Tisagoras  et  Aloon  avaient  fiut  un  Hercule  en  fer,  pour 
exprimer  la  force,  et,  comme  dit  Pline,  pour  signifier  I'^nexgie  peis^: 
Y^rante  de  dieu." — Ampirej  Hist,  Rom,  iii.  406. 
5.  iEsculapius  (in  nero-antico),  on  an  altar,  representing  a  auxifice. 

Among  the  statues  aiid  busts  round  the  room  the  more 
important  are : — 
9.  Marcus  Aurelius 

14.  A  Satyr. 

21.  Hadrian,  as  Mars,  iirom  Ceprano. 

24.  Hercules,  in  gilt  bronze,  found  in  the  Forum-Boarittm  (the  columns 
on  either  side  come  from  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella). 

"  On  cite  de  Myron  trois  Hercules,  dont  deux  k  Rome  ;  Pun'  de  ces 
demiers  a  probablement  servi  de  module  k  I'Hercule  en  bronze  dor^  du 
Capitole.  Cette  statue  a  ^t^  trouv^  dans  le  march^  aux  Boeu£s,  non 
loin  du  grand  cirque.  L'Hercule  de  Mjrron  ^a't  dans  nn  temple  Sev^ 
par  Pomp^  et  situ^  pr^s  du  grand  cirque  ;  mais  ia  statue  du  Capitole, 
dont  le  geste  est  manier^,  quel  que  soit  son  m^rite,  n'est  pas  asses 
^rfaite  qu'on  puisse  y  reconnattre  une  oeuvre  de  Myron.  Peut-£tre 
Fomp^e  n'avait  plac^  dans  son  temple  qu'une  copie  de  Tun  des  deux 
Hercules  de  Myron  et  la  donnait  pour  Toriginal ;  peut-£tre  aussi  Pline  y 
a-t-il  ^t^  trompe.  La  vanit^  que  Tun  montre  dans  tous  les  actes  de  sa 
▼ie  et  le  pen  de  sentiment  yrai  que  trahit  si  souvent  la  vaste  composi- 
tion de  Tautre  s'accordent  ^galement  avec  cette  supposition  et  la  len- 
dent  asses  Traisemblable." — Ampire^  Hist,  Rom,  iiL  273. 

28.  Hecuba. 

"Nous  avons  le  personnage  m^me  d^Hecube  dans  la  Plenreose  du 
Capitole.  Cette  pretendu^  pleureuse  est  une  H^ube  fiirieuse  et  une 
H&ube  en  sc^ne,  car  elle  porte  le  costume,  elle  a  le  geste  et  la  vivacity 

du  th^fttre,  je  dirais  volontiers  de  la  pantomime Son  regard  est 

toum^  vers  le  ciel«  sa  bouche  lance  des  impr^tions  ;  on  voit  qu*elle 
pourra  iaire  entendre  ces  hurlements,  ces  aboiements  de  la  douleur  enr^^ 
que  Tantiquit^  voulut  exprimer  en  supposant  que  la  malheurense  H^be 
avait  ^t^  m^tamorphosee  en  chienne,  xme  chienne  ^  laqudleon  a  arrach^ 
ses  pctits." — Amp&e^  Hist,  Roni,  iii.  468. 

31.  Colossal  bust  of  Antoninus  Plus. 

The  Hall  of  the  Faun  derives  its  name  from  the  femous 
Faun  of  rosso-antico,  holding  a  bunch  of  grapes  to  his 
mouth,  found  in  Hadrian's  Villa.  It  stands  on  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Serapis.  Against  the  right  wall  is  a  magnificent 
sarcophagus,  whose  reliefs  (much  studied  by  Flaxman) 
represent  the  battle  of  Theseus  and  the  Amazons.  The 
opposite  sarcophagus  has  a  relief  of  Diana  and  Endymion. 
We  should  also  notice — 

15.  A  boy  with  a  mask. 

21.  A  boy  witli  a  goose  (found  near  the  Latenm). 

Let  into  the  wall  is  a  black  taUet — the  Lex  Regia,  of 
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Senatos-Consultum,  conferring  imperial  powers  upon  Ves- 
pasian, being  the  very  table  upon  which  Rienzi  declaimed 
in  filvour  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  Hall  of  the  Dying  Gladiator  contains  the  three  gems 
of  the  collection — **^  the  Gladiator,"  "  the  Antinous  of  the 
Capitol,"'  and  the  "  Faun  of  Praxiteles."  Besides  these,  we 
should  notice — 2.  Apollo  with  the  lyre,  and  9.  a  bust  of  M. 
Junius  Brutus,  the  assassin  of  Julius  Ciesar. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  the  grand  statue  of  the 
wounded  Gaul,  generally  known  as  the  Dying  Gladiator. 

"  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie  : 

He  leans  upon  his  hand — ^his  manly  brow 

Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 

And  lus  drooped  head  sioks  gradually  low,— > 

And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 

From  the  red  gash,  fidl  heavy,  one  by  one, 

Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 

The  arena  swims  around  him— he  is  gone. 

Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  whichnailed  the  wretch  who  won. 
**  He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 

Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ; 

He  reck*d  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prizes 

But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay 

There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 

There  was  their  Dadan  mother — he,  their  sire» 

Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 

All  this  rushed  with  his  blood — shall  he  expire, 

And  nsaveDged  ?    Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire !  ** 

Byron^  CkUdi  Har9ld. 

It  is  delightful  to  read  in  this  room  the  description  in 
T^ansfortnation  : — 

*'It  was  that  room  in  the  centre  of  which  reclines  the  noble  and 
most  pathetic  figure  of  the  dying  gladiator,  just  sinking  into  his  death- 
•woon.  Around  the  walls  stand  die  Antinous,  the  Amazon,  the  Lycian 
Apollo,  the  Juno ;  all  famous  productions  of  antique  sculpture,  and 
stul  shining  in  the  undiminished  majesty  and  beauty  of  their  ideal  life^ 
although  Uie  marble  that  embodies  them  is  yellow  with  time,  and 
periiaps  corroded  by  the  damp  earth  in  which  they  lay  buried  for  cen- 
tones.  Here^  likewise,  is  seen  a  symbol  (as  apt  at  this  moment  as  it 
was  two  thousand  years  ago)  of  the  Human  Soul,  with  its  choice  of 
Innocence  or  Evil  close  at  hand,  in  the  pretty  figure  of  a  child,  clasping 
A  dore  to  her  bosom,  but  assaulted  by  a  snake. 

*'  From  one  of  the  windows  of  this  saloon,  we  may  see  a  broad  flight  of 
■tone  steps,  descending  alongside  the  antique  and  massive  foundation  of 
the  Capitol,  towards  toe  battered  triumphal  arch  of  SeptinnusSeverus, 
right  bdow.  Farther  on,  the  eye  skirts  along  the  edge  of  the  desolate 
Fonim  (where  Roman  washerwomen  hang  out  their  linen  to  the  san)» 
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passing  orer  a  shapeless  confosion  of  modem  edifices,  piled  rudely  «p 
with  ancient  brick  and  stone^  and  over  the  domes  of  Christian  churdiet, 
built  on  the  old  pavements  of  heathen  temples,  and  supported  bv  the 
very  pillars  that  once  upheld  them.  At  a  distance  beyond — yet  but  a 
little  way,  considering  how  much  history  is  heaped  into  the  intervening 
space — arises  the  ereat  sweep  of  the  Coliseum,  with  the  blue  sky 
brightening  through  its  upper  tier  of  arches.  Far  off,  the  view  is  shut 
in  by  the  Alban  mountams,  looking  just  the  same,  amid  all  this  decay 
and  change,  as  when  Romulns  gazed  thitherward  over  his  half-finished 
wall. 

*<  In  this  chamber  b  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles.  It  is  the  marble  image  of 
a  young  man,  leaning  his  right  arm  on  the  trunk  or  stump  of  a  tree : 
one  hand  hangs  carelessly  by  his  side,  in  the  other  he  holds  a  fragment 
of  a  pipe,  or  some  such  sylvan  instrument  of  music  His  onlyearment, 
a  lion*s  !^in  with  the  claws  upon  the  shoulder,  falls  half-way  down  his 
back,  leaving  his  limbs  and  entire  front  of  the  figure  nude.  The  form, 
thus  displayed,  is  marvellously  graceful,  but  has  a  fuller  and  more 
rounded  outline,  more  flesh,  and  less  of  heroic  muscle,  than  the  old 
sculptors  were  wont  to  assign  to  their  types  of  masculine  beauty.  The 
character  of  the  face  corresponds  with  the  figure ;  it  is  most  agreeable 
in  outline  and  feature,  but  rounded  and  somewhat  voluptuously  devel- 
oped, especially  about  the  throat  and  chin  ;  the  nose  is  almost  straight, 
but  very  slightly  curves  inward,  thereby  acquiring  an  indescribable 
charm  of  geniality  and  humour.  The  mouth,  with  its  fiiU  yet  delicate 
lips,  seems  so  really  to  smile  outright,  that  it  calls  fi>rth  a*  responsive 
smile.  The  whole  statue — ^unlike  anything  else  that  ever  was  wrought 
in  the  severe  material  of  marble — conveys  the  idea  of  an  amiable  and 
sensual  creature,  easy,  mirthfiil,  apt  for  jollity,  yet  not  incapable  of 
being  touched  by  pathos.  It  is  impossible  to  gaze  long  at  this  stone 
image,  without  conceiving  a  kindly  sentiment  towards  it,  as  if  its  sub- 
stance were  warm  to  the  touch,  and  imbued  with  actual  life:  It  comet 
Teiy  near  to  some  of  our  pleasantest  sympathies." — Hawthorne, 

*'  Praxitile  avait  dit  k  Phryn^  d'e  choisir  entre  ses  ouvrages  celui 

Pu'elle  aimerait  le  mieuz.  Pour  savoir  lequel  de  ses  chefe-d'oeuvre 
artiste  pr^ffrait,  die  lui  fit  annoncer  que  le  feu  avait  jpris  k  son  atelier. 
*  Sauvez,  s*teia-t-il,  mon  Satyre  et  mon  Amour  I ' " — Arn^e,  ffist 
Jhm,  iiL  309. 

The  west  or  right  side  of  the  Capitoline  Piazza  is  occapied 
by  /i^  Fa/ace  of  the  Conservators^  which  contains  the  Proto- 
moteca,  the  Picture  Galleiy,  and  various  other  treasures. 

The  little  court  at  the  entrance  is  full  of  historical  relics, 
including  remains  of  two  gigantic  statues  of  Apollo ;  a  colos- 
sal head  of  Domitian ;  and  the  marble  pedestal,  which  once 
in  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus  supported  the  cinerary  urn 
of  Agrippina,  wife  of  Germanicus,  with  a  very  perfect  inscrip- 
tion. In  the  opposite  loggia  are  a  statue  of  Rome  Triumph- 
ant,  and  a  group  of  a  lion  attacking  a  horse,  fotmd  in  the 
bed  of  the  Almo.    In  the  portico  on  the  right  is  the  only 
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authentic  statue  of  Julius  Caesar ;  on  the  left,  a  statue  oi 
Augustus,  leaning  against  the  rostrum  of  a  galley,  in  allusion 
to  the  battle  of  Actium. 

The  Protomotecay  a  suite  of  eight  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  contains  a  collection  of  busts  of  eminent  Italians, 
with  a  few  foreigners  considered  as  naturalised  by  a  long 
residence  in  Rome.  Those  in  the  second  room,  representing 
artists  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
were  entirely  executed  at  the  expense  of  Canova. 

At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  is  a  restoration  by  Michael 
Angelo  of  the  column  of  Caius  Duilius.  On  tiie  upper 
flight  of  the  staircase  is  a  bas-relief  of  Curtius  leaping  into 
the  gulf,  here  represented  as  a  marsh. 

"  Un  bas-relief  d'un  travail  ancien,  dont  le  style  ressemble  &  cdui  des 
figures  peintes  sur  les  vases  dits  archaiques,  represente  Curtius  engag^ 
dans  son  marais  ;  le  cheval  baisse  la  t6te  et  flaire  le  mar^cage,  qui  est 
indiqu^  par  des  roseaux.  Le  guerrier  pench^  en  avant,  pressa  sa 
Bonture.  On  a  vivement,  en  presence  de  cette  curieuse  sculpture,  le 
sentiment  d*un  incident  h^roique  probablement  rdel,  et  en  m^me  temps 
de  I'aspect  primitif  du  lieu  qui  en  fot  t^moin.**— yf»f/^.  Hist,  Ram, 
L  321. 

On  the  first  and  second  landings  are  magnificent  reliefs, 
representing  events  in  the  life  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Imp., 
belonging  to  the  arch  dedicated  to  him,  which  was  wantonly 
destroyed,  in  order  to  widen  the  Corso,  by  Alexander  VII. 

"Jusqu'au  ligne  de  Commode  Rome  est  representee  par  une 
Amazone ;  dans  Vescalier  du  palais  des  Conservateurs,  Rome,  en 
tuniqne  courte  d' Amazone  et  le  globe  4  la  main,  re9oit  Marc  Aur^Ie ; 
le  globe  dans  la  main  de  Rome  &te  de  C^sar." — Amph-e^  iii.  242. 

The  Halls  of  the  Conservators  consist  of  eight  rooms. 
The  ist,  painted  in  fi-esco  from  the  history  of  tiie  Roman 
kings,  by  the  Cavaliere  d'Arpino^  contains  statues  of  Urban 
VIII.,  by  Bernini ;  Leo  X.,  by  the  Sicilian  Giacomo  della 
Duca;*  and  Innocent  X.,  in  bronze,  by  Algardl  The 
2nd  room,  adorned  with  subjects  firom  republican  history 
by  Laurettiy  has  statues  of  modem  Roman  generals — Marc 
Antonio  Colonna,  Tommaso  Rospigliosi,  Francesco  Aldo- 
brandini,  Carlo  Barberini,  brother  of  Urban  VIII.,  and 
Alessandro  Famese,  Duke  of  Parma.  The  3rd  room, 
painted  by  Danide  di  Volterra^  with  subjects  fi-om  the  wars 
with  the  Cimbri,  contains  the  famous  Bronze  Wolf  of  the 

*  TIm  itatiM  of  Leo  X.  it  iottialiaji  m  hayiof  been  erected  to  this  popular  art« 
Mag  pone  m  his  lifetiiiM.    It  it  Btcribcd    "Optimi  libcraliwnique  pontificit 
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Capitoly  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  in  the  city.  The 
figure  of  the  wolf  is  of  unknown  antiquity;  diose  of 
Romulus  and  Remus  are  modem.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  this  is  the  wolf  described  by  Dionysius  as  ''an 
ancient  work  of  brass  "  standing  in  the  temple  of  Romulus 
under  the  Palatine,  or  the  wolf  described  by  Cicero,  who 
speaks  of  a  little  gilt  figure  of  the  founder  of  the  city 
sucking  the  teats  of  a  wolf.  The  Ciceronian  wolf  was 
struck  by  lightning  in  the  time  of  the  great  orator,  and  a 
fracture  in  the  existing  figure,  attributed  to  lightning,  is 
adduced  in  proof  of  its  identity  with  it 

"Geminos  huic  ubera  dream 
Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  lambere  matrem 
ImpaTidos :  illam  tered  cervice  reflexam 
Miilcere  alteraos,  et  corpora  fingere  lingua." 

Virgil^  jEn.  viii.  63a. 

*'  And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Rome  I 
She-wolf !  whose  brazen-imaged  dugs  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art. 
Thou  standest  i — ^mother  of  the  mighty  heart, 
Which  the  great  founder  sucked  lirom  thy  wild  teat, 
Scorch'd  by  the  Roman  Jove's  ethereal  dart, 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning— dost  thou  yet 
Guard  thy  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond  charge  forget  f* 

Byron^  Childi  Haroid, 

Standing  near  the  wolf  is  the  well-known  and  beautifiil 
figure  of  a  boy  extracting  a  thorn  firom  his  foot,  called  the 
Shepherd  Martins. 

''La  ressemblance  du  type  si  fin  de  TApoUon  au  l^rd  et  da 
charmant  bronze  du  Capitole  le  Hreur  dTi^tu  est  trop^  frappante  pour 
qu'on  puisse  se  refuser  a  voir  dans  celui-ci  une  inspiration  de  Piuxitele 
ou  de  son  ^cole.  C*est  tout  simplement  un  enfant  arrachant  de  son 
pied  une  ^pine  qui  Ta  blesse,  sujet  naif  et  champ^tre  analogue  an 
Satyre  se  faisant  rendre  ce  service  par  un  autre  Satyre.  On  a  voulu  y 
Toir  un  athlete  bless^  par  une  ^pine  pendant  sa  course  et  qui  n*en  est 
pas  moins  arriv^  au  but ;  mais  la  figure  est  trop  jeune  et  n'a  rien 
d'athletique.  Le  moyen  &ge  avait  donne  aussi  son  explication  et  invent^ 
sa  legende.  On  raccontait  qu'un  jeune  berger,  envoy^  k  la  d^couveite 
de  Tennemi,  ^tait  revenu  sans  s'arr6ter  et  ne  s'^tait  permis  qa*alois 
d'arracher  une  ^pine  qui  lui  blessait  le  pied.  Le  moyen  Age  avait  senti 
le  charme  de  cette  composition  qu'il  interpr^'ait  ^  sa  mani^re,  car  elle  eflt 
sculpt^  sur  un  arceau  de  la  cathedrale  de  Zurich  qui  date  du  si^e  de 
Charlemagne." — Ampere^  iii.  315. 

Forming  part  of  the  decorations  of  this  room  are  two  fine 
pictures,  a  dead  Christ  with  a  monk  praying,  and  Sta. 
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Francesca  Romana,  by  EamandK.    Near  the  door  of  exit 
k  a  bust  said  to  be  that  of  Junius  Brutus. 

"II  est  permis  de  voir  dans  le  buste  da  Capitole  tm  Tni  portrait  de 
Bratos ;  il  est  difficile  d'en  douter  en  le  contemplant.  Voili  bien  le  visafe 
fiuxmche,  la  barbe  hirsute^  les  chereux  roides  coll^  si  rudement  surle 
finont,  la  physiognomie  inculte  et  terrible  da  premier  consol  romain  ;  la 
booche  scirce  respire  la  d^terminatioa  et  Tenei^e;  les  yeux,  form^ 
d*ane  mati^re  jaimdtre,  se  detachent  en  clair  sor  le  bronze  noird  par 
les  sidles  et  yous  jettent  un  regard  fixe  et  faroache.  Tout  pris  est  la 
leave  de  bronze.  Bnitus  est  de  la  m§me  famille.  On  sent  qu'il  y  a  du 
lait  de  cette  louve  dans  les  veines  du  second  fondateur  de  Rome,  comme 
dans  les  veines  du  premier,  et  aue  lui  anssi,  pareil  au  Romulus  de  la 
l^ende,  marcheia  vers  son  but  a  travers  le  sang  des  siens. 

"  Le  buste  de  Brutus  est  plac^  sur  un  pi^est^  qui  le  met  k  la  hauteur 
duTcgaxd.  Li,  dans  un  coin  sombre,  fai  pass^  bien  des  moments 
free  k  ace  arec  Timpitoyable  fondateur  de  la  liberty  romaine." — Ampins 
Hist  Rom,  iL  27a 

The  4th  Room  contains  the  FasH  Consulares^  tables 
found  near  the  temple  of  Minerva  Chalddica,  and  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  public  officers  from  Romulus  to 
Augustus.  The  5th  Room  contains  two  bronze  ducks 
(formerly  shown  as  the  sacred  geese  of  the  Capitol)  and  a 
female  head — found  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  a  bust  of 
Medusa,  by  Beminiy  and  many  others.  The  6thy  or 
Throne  Room,  hung  with  faded  tapestiy,  has  a  frieze  in 
fresco,  by  Annibale  Caracci,  representing  the  triumphs  of 
Sdpio  Airicanus.  The  7th  Room  is  painted  by  Danieie 
da  Volterra  (?)  with  the  history  of  the  Punic  Wars.  The 
Sth  Room  is  a  chapel,  containing  a  lovely  fresco,  by 
Pinturkchio^  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels. 

"The  Madonna  is  seated  enthroned,  fironting  the  spectator ;  her  large 
mantle  forms  a  gxand  cast  of  drapery  ;  the  child  on  her  lap  sleeps  in  the 
loveliest  attitude  ;  she  folds  her  ha^ds  and  looks  down,  quiet,  serious^ 
and  beautiful :  in  the  clouds  are  two  adoring  angels." — KugUr. 

The  four  Evangelists  are  by  Caravaggio;  the  pictures  of 
Roman  saints  (Cecilia,  Alexis,  Eustachio,  Francesca-Ro- 
mana),  by  RamaruUi, 

By  the  same  staircase,  passing  on  the  lefr  a  wonderful 
relief  of  the  apotheosis  of  the  wicked  Faustina,  we  may 
arrive  at  the  Picture  Galiay  of  the  Capitol  (which  can  also 
be  approached  by  a  separate  staircase,  entered  from  an  alley 
at  the  back  of  the  building),  reached  by  two  rooms  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  the  Roman  Conservators  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy.    This  gallery  contains  very 
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iem  fiist-rate  pictures,  buthas  a  beautiful  St  Sebastian,  hf 
Guido^  and  several  fine  woiks  of  Guircmo.  The  most 
noticeable  pictures  are — 

2.  Disembodied  Spirit  (unfinished) :  Ctiidc  RemL 
13.  St.  John  Baptist :  Cuerdno, 
16.  Mary  Magdalene :  Guide  Rod. 
2a  The  Cumsean  Sibyl :  Domenichino, 

26.  Mary  Magdalene :   TtntoreUo. 

27.  Present \tion  in  the  Temple:  Fro,  Bartdamm^ 
3a  Holy  Family :  Garofalo, 

52.  Madonna  and  Saints :  BMcdUf 

61.  Portrait  of  himself :  Guido  Rem. 

78.  Madonna  and  Saints :  F,  Francia^  1513. 

8a  Portrait:   Vdasquet, 

87.  St.  Augustine :  Giovanni  BdHnu 

89.  Romulus  and  Remus :  Rubens* 

2nd  Room, — 
100.  Two  male  portraits :  Vandyke, 
104.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds:  MnwuKtm* 
106.  Two  Portraits :  Vandyke. 

116.  St  Sebastian:  Guido RenL 

117.  Cleopatra  and  Augustus :  Guercino, 
119.  St.  Sebastian:  Lud,  Caraccu 

128.  Gipsy  telling  a  fortune :  Carmntgpe. 
132.  Portrait:  Gicvanni Bellinu 
134.  Portrait  of  Michael  Angelo:  M.  VenusHf 
136.  Petrarch:  Gio,  Bellinil 

142.  Nativity  of  the  Virgin :  Alhani. 

143,  Sta.  Petronilla:    Guercino.     An  enormous  picture,  brought 

hither  from  St.  Peter's,  where  it  has  been  replaced  by  ft 

mosaic  copy.    The  composition  is  divided  into  two  parts. 

The  lower  represents  the  burial  of  Sta.  Petronilla,  the  upper 

the  ascension  of  her  spirit. 
*'The  Apostle  Peter  had  a  daughter,  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  journey  from  the  East.  Petronilla  was  won- 
derfully fiiir ;  and  Valerius  Flaccus,  a  young  and  noble  Roman,  who 
was  a  heathen,  became  enamoured  of  her  beauty,  and  sought  her  for  his 
wife  ;  and  he,  being  very  powerful,  she  feared  to  refuse  him ;  she  there- 
fore desired  him  to  return  in  three  da3rs,  and  promised  that  he  should 
then  carry  her  home.  But  she  prayed  earnestly  to  be  delivered  from 
this  peril ;  and  when  Flaccos  returned  in  three  days,  with  great  pomp, 
to  celebrate  the  marriage,  he  found  her  dead.  The  company  of  nobles 
who  attended  him,  carried  her  to  the  grave,  in  which  they  laid  her, 
crowned  with  roses  ;  and  Flaccus  lamented  greatly." — Mrs,  Jameson^ 
from  the  Perfetto  Legendario, 

r^.  Death  and  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  :  Ceia  ddla  Matrice, 
*  Here  the  death  of  the  Virgin  is  treated  at  once  in  a  mystical  and 
•iiamattc  style.    Enveloped  in  a  dark  Une  mantle^  QMuigled  with 
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golden  Stan,  8he  lies  extended  on  a  coucb ;  St.  Peter,  in  a  splendid 
scarlet  cope  as  bishop,  reads  the  service  ;  St.  John,  holding  the  palm, 
weeps  bitterly.  In  front,  and  kneeling  before  the  conch  or  bier,  appear 
the  three  great  Dominican  saints  as  witnesses  of  the  religious  mystery  ; 
in  the  centre  St.  Dominic  ;  on  the  left,  St  Catherine  of  Siena  ;  and  on 
the  right,  St.  Thomas  Aouinas.  In  a  compartment  above  is  tht 
Assumption." — JamesotC  s  trends  of  the  MtuUmna^  p.  315. 

12^  Virgin  and  Angels :  Paul  Veronese, 

124.  Rape  of  Europa :  Paui  Veronese, 

At  the  head  of  the  Capitol  steps,  to  the  right  of  the  ter- 
race, is  the  entrance  to  the  Palazzo  CaffareUiy  the  residence 
of  the  Prussian  minister.  It  has  a  small  but  beautiful 
garden,  and  the  view  from  the  windows  is  magnificent 

"  After  dinner,  Bnnsen  called  for  us,  and  took  ns  first  to  his  house  on 
the  Capitol,  the  different  windows  of  which  command  the  different 
^ews  of  ancient  and  modem  Kpme.  Never  shall  I  foiget  the  view  of 
the  former  ;  we  looked  down  on  the  Forum,  and  just  opposite  were  the 
Palatine  and  the  Avcntine,  with  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Ctesan 
on  the  one,  and  houses  intermixed  with  gardens  on  the  other.  The 
mass  of  the  Coliseum  rose  beyond  the  Forum,  and  beyond  all,  the  wide 
plain  of  the  Campagna  to  the  sea.  On  the  left  rose  the  Alban  hills, 
bright  in  the  settmg  sun,  which  played  full  upon  Frescati  and  Albano, 
•nd  the  trees  which  edge  the  lake,  and  further  away  in  the  distance^  it 
lit  up  the  old  town  of  Labicum." — Arnold's  Letters, 

From  the  further  end  of  the  courtyard  of  the  Caffarelli 
Palace  one  can  look  down  upon  part  of  the  bare  cliff  of  the 
Rupe  Tarpeia.  Here  there  existed  till  1868  a  small  court, 
which  is  represented  as  the  scene  of  the  murder  in  Haw- 
thorne's Marble  Faun,  or  "  Transformation."  The  door,  the 
niche  in  the  wall,  and  all  other  details  mentioned  in  the 
novel,  were  realities.  The  character  of  the  place  is  now 
changed  by  the  removal  of  the  boimdary-walL  The  part  of 
Ae  rock  seen  fh)m  here  is  that  usually  visited  firom  below  by 
the  Via  Tor  de'  Specchi. 

To  reach  the  principal  portion  of  the  south-eastern  height 
of  the  Capitol,  we  must  ascend  the  staircase  beyond  the 
f^ce  of  the  Conservators,  on  the  right  Here  we  shall 
find  ourselves  upon  the  highest  part  of 

"The  Tarpeian  rock,  the  citadel 
Of  great  and  glorious  Rome,  queen  of  the  earth. 
So  far  renown'd  and  with  the  spoils  enriched 
Of  nations.*'  Paradise  R^^aimKL 

"The  steep 
Tarpeian,  fittest  goal  of  treason  s  race, 
The  promontory  whence  the  traitor's  leap 
Cured  aU  ambition."  ChUde  Harold, 
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The  dirty  lane,  with  its  shabby  houses,  and  giass-gTOwn 
spaces,  and  filthy  children,  has  little  to  remind  one  of  the 
appearance  of  the  hill  as  seen  by  Virgil  and  Propertius,  who 
speak  of  the  change  in  their  time  from  an  earlier  aspect 

"  Hinc  ad  Tarpeiam  sedem,  et  Capitolia  ducit, 
Aurea  nunc,  olim,  silvestribus  horrida  dumis, 
Jam  turn  religio  pavidos  terrebat  agrestes 
Dint  loci ;  jam  turn  silvam  saxumque  tremebant." 

Virgil^  yEn,  viii.  347 

"  Hoc  quodcumque  vides,  hospes,  qua  maxima  Roma  est, 
Ante  Phrygem  Aeneam  collis  et  herba  iuit." 

Propertius^  iv.  el^.  i. 

It  was  on  this  side  that  the  different  attacks  were  made 
upon  the  Capitol.  The  first  was  by  the  Sabine  Herdonius 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  slaves;  who  scaled  the  heights 
and  surprised  the  garrison,  in  &c.  460,  and  from  the  heights 
of  the  citadel  proclaimed  fireedom  to  all  slaves  who  should 
join  him,  with  abolition  of  debts,  and  defence  of  the  plebs 
firom  their  oppressors;  but  his  offers  were  disregarded, 
and  on  the  fourth  day  the  Capitol  was  re-taken,  and  he  was 
slain  with  nearly  all  his  followers.  The  second  attack,  was 
by  the  Gauls,  who,  according  to  the  well-known  story, 
climbed  the  rock  near  the  Porta  Carmentale,  and  had 
nearly  reached  the  summit  unobserved — ^for  the  dogs  neg- 
lected to  bark — ^when  the  cries  of  the  sacred  geese  of 
Juno  aroused  an  officer  named  Manlius,  who  rushed  to  the 
defence,  and  hurled  over  the  precipice  the  first  assailant, 
who  dragged  down  others  in  his  fall,  and  thus  the  Capitol 
was  saved.  In  remembrance  of  this  incident,  a  goose  was 
annually  carried  in  triumph,  and  a  dog  annually  crucified 
upon  the  Capitol,  between  the  temple  of  Summanus 
and  that  of  Youth.*  This  was  the  same  Manlius,  the 
friend  of  the  people,  who  was  afterwards  condemned  by 
the  patricians  on  pretext  that  he  wished  to  make  himself 
king,  and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  on  the  same  spot, 
in  sight  of  the  Fonim,  where  Spurius  Cassius,  an  ex-consul, 
had  been  thrown  down  before.  To  visit  the  part  of  the 
rock  firom  which  these  executions  must  have  taken  place, 
it  is  necessary  to  enter  a  little  garden  near  the  German 
Hospital,  whence  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  river  and 
the  Aventine. 

*  Plin  Nat  Hbt  nU.  14,  x ;  F  vL  Foft  Roa.  u. 
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*'  Qoand  on  Tcnt  visiter  la  roche  Taip^ienne^  on  toime  ^  une  porte  de 
pen  d'apparence,  sur  laquelle  sont  Merits  ces  mots :  Rpeca  Tarpeia,  Une 
poDTTe  femme  arrive  et  vout  m^e  dans  un  carrd  de  chcmu  C'est  de  Ui 
qpi'on  pr^ipita  Manlius.  Je  serais  desol^  que  le  carr^  de  choux  man- 
qoit." — Ampcrt^  Portraits  de  Rome, 

This  side  of  the  Intennontium  is  now  generally  known  as 
Monte  CaprinOy  a  name  which  Ampere  derives  from  the 
feet  that  Vejovis,  the  Etruscan  ideal  of  Jupiter,  was  always 
represented  with  a  goat*  On  this  side  of  the  hill,  the 
viaduct  from  the  Palatine,  built  b^  Caligula  (who  affected  to 
require  it  to  facilitate  communication  with  his  friend  Jupiter), 
joined  the  Capitoline. 

We  have  still  to  examine  the  north-eastern  height,  the 
site  of  the  most  interesting  of  pagan  temples,  now  occupies! 
by  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Christian  churches.  The 
name  of  the  famous  Church  of  Ara-Ccdi  is  generally  at- 
tributed to  an  altar  erected  by  Augustus  to  commemorate 
the  Delphic  oracle  respecting  the  coming  of  our  Saviour, 
which  is  still  recognised  in  the  well-known  hymn  of  the 
Church: 

Teste  David  cum  Sibyl]a.t 

The  altar  bore  the  inscription  "Ara  Primogeniti  Dei** 
Those  who  seek  a  more  humble  origin  for  the  church,  say 
that  the  name  merely  dates  from  mediaeval  times,  when 
it  was  caUed  ''Sta.  Maria  in  Aurocoelio."  It  originally 
belonged  to  the  Benedictine  Order,  but  was  transferred  to 
the  Franciscans  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1252,  since  which  time 
its  convent  has  occupied  an  important  position  as  the 
residence  of  the  General  of  the  Minor  Franciscans  (Grey- 
friars),  and  is  the  centre  of  religious  life  in  that  Order. 

The  staircase  on  the  left  of  the  Senators'  palace,  which 
leads  to  the  side  entrance  of  Ara-Coeli,  is  in  itself  full  of 
historical  associations.  It  was  at  its  head  that  Valerius  the 
consul  was  killed  in  the  conflict  with  Herdonius  for  the 
possession  of  the  Capitol  It  was  down  the  ancient  steps 
on  this  site  that  Annius,  the  envoy  of  the  Latins,  fell  (b.c. 
340),  and  was  nearly  killed,  after  his  audacious  proposition 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the  Latins  and  Romans  should 
become  one  nation,  and  have  a  common  senate  and  consuls. 
Here  also,)  in  b.  c  133,  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  knocked 

*  Hist.  Rom.  i.  383. 

t  TIm  *'Diet  Trae,''b7  TommaM  di  Celano,  of  the  fourteenth  oentoty. 

X  "  Fv  gndns  qui  tuot  Miper  Calpurnium  fonuoem.** 
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down  with  the  1^  of  a  cfaair^  and  killed  in  fro&t  of  die 
temple  of  Jupiter. 

It  is  at  the  top  of  these  steps,  that  the  monks  of  Ara- 
Coeli,  who  are  celebrated  as  dentists,  perform,  their  hideous, 
but  useful  and  gratuitous  operations,  which  may  be  wit- 
nessed here  eveiy  morning ! 

Over  the  side  entrance  of  Ara-Coeli  is  a  beautiful  mosaic 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  This,  with  the  ancient  brick  arches 
above,  framing  fragments  of  deep  blue  sky — and  the  worn 
steps  below — ^forms  a  subject  dear  to  Roman  artists,  and  is 
often  introduced  as  a  background  to  groups  of  monks  and 
peasants.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  vast,  solemn,  and 
highly  picturesque.  It  was  here,  as  Gibbon  himself  tells  us, 
that  on  the  15th  of  October,  1764,  as  he  sat  musing  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  bare-footed  frmrs  were 
singing  vespers,  the  idea  of  writing  the  "  Decline  and  Fall " 
of  the  city  first  started  to  his  mind. 

**  As  we  lift  the  great  curtain  and  push  into  the  church,  a  feint  perftune 
of  incense  salutes  the  nostrils.  The  golden  sunset  bursts  in  as  the  cuitaia 
of  the  (west)  door  sways  forward,  illuminates  the  mosaic  floor,  catches 
on  the  rich  golden  ceiling,  and  flashes  here  and  there  over  the  crowd 
(gathered  in  Epiphany),  on  some  brilliant  costume  or  closely  shaven 
head.  All  sorts  of  people  are  thronging  there^  some  kneeling  before 
the  shrine  of  the  Madonna,  which  gleams  with  its  hondteds  of  silver 
votive  hearts,  legs,  and  arms,  some  listening  to  the  preaching,  some 
crowding  round  the  chapel  of  the  Presepio,  Old  women,  haggaird  and 
wrinkled,  come  tottering  along  with  their  scaldini  of  coaJs,  drop  down 
on  their  knees  to  pray,  and,  as  you  pass,  interpolate  in  their  prayers  a 
parenthesis  of  begging.  The  churcn  is  not  architecturally  handsome^ 
tmt  it  is  eminently  picturesque,  with  its  relics  of  centuries,  its  mosaic 
pulpits  and  floors,  its  frescoes  of  Pinturicchio  and  Pesaro,  its  antique 
columns,  its  rich  golden  ceiling,  its  gothic  mausoleum  to  the  SavJU, 
and  its  mediaeval  tombs.  A  dim,  dingy  look  is  over  all — ^but  it  is  the 
dimness  of  faded  splendour ;  and  one  cannot  stand  there,  knowing  the 
history  of  the  church,  its  great  antiquity,  and  the  varied  fortunes  it  bM 
known,  without  ajpeculiar  sense  of  interest  and  pleasure. 

"  It  was  here  tnat  Romulus  in  the  grey  dawning  of  Rome  built  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  Here  the  spolia  optma  were  deposited. 
Here  the  triumphal  processions  of  the  emperors  and  genends  ended. 
Here  the  victors  paused  before  making  tneir  vows,  until,  from  the 
Mamertine  prisons  below,  the  message  came  to  announce  that  their 
noblest  prisoner  and  victim — ^while  the  clang  of  their  triumph  and  his 
defeat  rose  ringing  in  his  ears,  as  the  procession  ascended  the  steps — had 
expiated  with  death  the  crime  of  being  the  enemy  of  Rome^  On  the 
steps  of  Ara-CoeU,  nineteen  centuries  ago,  the  flrct  great  CseMur  climbed 
on  his  knees  after  his  first  triumph.  At  their  base,  Rienzi,  the  last  of 
the  Roman  tribunes,  fell — and  if  the  tradition  of  Uie  Church  is  to  be 
trusted,  it  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  hi^^  akar  ifaat  Augustus  erected 


the  '  An  IMmogmiti  Dei**  to  .^ommemonite  tlie  Delphic  prophecy  of  the 
coming  of  oar  SaTionr.  Standing  on  a  spot  so  thronged  with  memories^ 
the  dullest  imagination  takes  fire.  The  fonns  and  scenes  of  the  past 
rise  from  thehr  graves  and  pass  before  us,  and  the  actual  and  yisionary  are 
mingled  together  in  stian^  poetic  confusion."— ^oA^  tU  Rowut^  i.  73. 

The  floor  of  the  church  is  of  the  ancient  mosaic  known 
as  Opus  Alexandrinum.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  twenty-two  ancient  columns,  of  which  two  are  of 
dpollino,  two  of  white  marble,  and  eighteen  of  Egyptian 
granite.  They  are  of  very  different  forms  and  sizes,  and 
have  picobably  been  collected  from  various  pagan  edifices. 
The  inscription  "  A  Cubiculo  Augustorum  "  upon  the  third 
column  on  the  left  of  the  nave,  shows  that  it  was  brought 
from  the  Palace  of  the  Csesars.  The  windows  in  this  church 
are  amongst  the  few  in  Rome  which  show  traces  of  gothia 
At  the  end  of  the  nave,  on  either  side,  are  two  ambones, 
marking  the  position  of  the  choir  before  it  was  extended 
to  its  present  site  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  transepts  are  full  of  interesting  monuments.  That 
(m  the  right  is  the  burial-place  of  the  great  family  of  Savelli, 
and  contains — on  the  left,  the  monumont  of  Luca  Savelli, 
1266  (father  of  Pope  Honorius  IV.)  and  his  son  Pandolfo, — 
an  ancient  and  richly  sculptured  sarcophagus,  to  which  a 
gothic  canopy  was  added  by  Agostino  and  Agnolo  da  Siena 
from  designs  of  Giotto.  Opposite,  is  the  tomb  of  the  mother 
of  Honorius,  Vana  Aldobrandesca,  upon  which  is  the  statue 
of  the  pope  himself^  removed  from  his  monument  in  the  old 
St  Peter's  by  Paul  IIL 

On  the  lefl  of  the  high  altar  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Gianbattista  Savelli,  ob.  1498,  and  near  it — ^in  the  pavement, 
the  half-effaced  gravestone  of  Sigismondo  Conti,  whose 
features  are  so  fiuniliar  to  us  from  his  portrait  introduced 
into  the  famous  picture  of  the  Madonna  di  Foligno,  which 
was  painted  by  Raphael  at  his  order,  and  presented  by 
him  to  this  chiurch,  where  it  remained  over  the  high  altar, 
till  1565,  when  his  great  niece  Anna  became  a  nun  at  the 
convent  of  the  Contesse  at  Foligno,  and  was  allowed  to 
cany  it  away  with  her.  In  the  east  transept  is  another  fine 
gothic  tomb,  that  of  Cardinal  Matteo  di  Acquasparta  (1302^ 
t  General  of  the  Franciscans  mentioned  by  Dante  for  hia 
\  smd  moderate  rule.*    The  quaint  chape*  in  the  middle 
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of  this  transept^  now  dedicated  to  St  Helena,  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  "  Ara  Primogeniti  Dei" 

Upon  the  pier  near  the  ambone  of  the  gospel  is  the 
monument  of  Queen  Catherine  of  Bosnia,  who  died  at 
Rome  in  1478,  bequeathing  her  states  to  the  Roman  Church 
on  condition  of  their  reversion  to  her  son,  who  had  embraced 
Mahommedanism,  if  he  should  return  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
Near  this,  upon  the  transept  wall,  is  the  tomb  of  Felice  de 
Fredis,  ob.  1529,  upon  which  it  Is  recorded  that  he  was  the 
finder  of  the  Laocoon.  The  Chapel  of  the  Annunciation, 
opening  from  tlie  west  isle,  has  a  tomb  to  G.  Crivelli,  by 
Donatello,  bearing  his  signature,  "  Opus  Donatelli  Floren- 
tinl"  The  Chapd  of  Santa  Croce  is  the  burial-place  of  the 
Ponziani  family,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  celebrated 
ecstasy  of  the  favourite  Roman  saint  Francesca  Romana. 

'*  The  mortal  remains  of  Vanozza  Ponziaiii  (sister-in-law  of  Francesca) 
were  laid  in  the  church  of  Ara-Codi,  in  the  chapel  of  Santa  Croce. 
The  Roman  people  resorted  there  in  crowds  to  behold  once  more  their 
loved  benefactress — ^the  mother  of  the  poor,  the  consoler  of  the  aflBicted. 
All  strove  to  carry  away  some  little  memorial  of  one  who  bad  gone 
about  among  them  doing  good,  and  during  the  three  days  which  precede-i 
the  interment,  the  concourse  did  not  abate.  On  the  day  of  the  funerftl 
Francesca  knelt  on  one  side  of  the  coffin,  and,  in  sight  of  all  the  crowd, 
•he  was  wrapped  in  ecstasy.  They  saw  her  body  lifted  from  the  ground, 
and  a  seraphic  expression  in  her  uplifted  &ce.  They  heard  her  murmur 
■everal  times  with  an  indescribable  emphasis  the  word  *Q<^*^^o^ 
Quando  ? '  When  all  was  over,  she  still  remained-immovable ;  it  seemed 
as  if  her  soul  had  risen  on  the  wings  of  prayer,  and  followed  Vanozza*s 
spirit  into  the  realms  of  bliiss.  At  last  her  confessor  ordered  her  to  rise 
and  go  and  attend  on  the  sick.  She  instantly  complied,  and  walked 
away  to  the  hospital  which  she  had  founded,  apparently  unconscious  of 
everything  about  her,  and  only  roused  from  her  tmnce  by  the  habit  of 
obedience,  which,  in  or  out  of  ecstasy,  never  forsook  her." — Leufy 
Georgiana  FuUertorCs  Life  ofSteu  Fr»  Romana, 

There  are  several  good  pictures  over  the  altars  in  the  aisles 
3f  Ara-CcelL  In  the  Chapel  of  St  Margaret  of  Cortona 
are  frescoes  illustrative  of  her  life  by  Filippo  Evangelistic — in 
that  of  8.  Antonio,  frescoes  by  Nicolo  da  Pesaro; — but  no 
one  should  omit  visiting  the  first  chapel  on  the  right  of  the 
west  door,  dedicated  to  S.  Bernardino  of  Siena,  and  painted 
by  Bernardino  JPinturtcchio^  who  has  put  forth  his  best  povrers 
to  do  honour  to  his  patron  saint  with  a  series  of  exquisite 
firescoes,  representing  his  assuming  the  monastic  habit,  his 
preaching,  hb  vision  of  the  Saviour,  his  penitence,  death,  and 
DuriaL 
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Almost  opposite  this— closed  except  during  Epiphany — vi 
the  Chapel  of  the  Presepio^  where  the  famous  image  of  the 
ScmHssimo  Bambino  d*Ara  Ccsli  is  shown  at  that  season  lying 
in  a  manger. 

"The  simple  meaning  of  the  term  Presefio  is  a  manger ;  but  it  is  also 
used  in  the  Church  to  signify  a  representation  of  the  birth  of  Christ  In 
the  Ara-Codi  the  whole  of  one  of  the  side-chapels  is  devoted  to  this 
exhibition.  In  the  for^round  is  a  grotto,  in  which  is  seated  the  Virgin 
Mary,  with  Joseph  at  her  side  and  the  miraculous  Bambino  in  her  lapw 
Immediately  behind  are  an  ass  and  an  ox.  On  one  side  kneel  tne 
shepherds  and  kings  in  adoration  ;  and  above,  God  the  Father  is  seen 
sarronnded  by  crowds  of  cherubs  and  angels  playing  on  instruments,  as 
in  the  early  pictures  of  Raphael.  In  the  badcgromid  is  a  scenic  repre- 
sentation of  a  pastoral  landscape,  on  which  all  the  skill  of  the  scene- 
painter  is  expended.  Shepherds  guard  their  flocks  fiur  away,  reposing 
under  palm-trees  or  standing  on  green  slopes  which  glow  in  the  sunshine. 
The  distances  and  pexspective  are  admirable.  In  Uie  middle  Ground  is 
a  crystal  fountain  of  glass,  near  which  sheep,  pretematurally  white,  and 
made  of  real  wool  and  cotton  wool,  are  feeaing,  tended  by  figures  of 
shepherds  carved  in  wood.  StUl  nearer  come  women  beEiring  great 
baskets  of  real  oranges  and  other  fruits  on  their  heads.  All  the  nearer 
figures  are  (ull-sized,  carved  in  wood,  painted,  and  dressed  in  appro- 
priate robe&  The  miraculous  Bambino  is  a  painted  doll  swaddled  in  a  . 
white  dress,  which  is  crusted  over  with  magnificent  diamonds,  emeralds, 
and  rubies.  The  Virgin  also  wears  in  her  ears  superb  diamond  pendants. 
The  genera]  effect  of  the  scenic  show  is  admirable,  and  crowds  flock  to 
it  and  press  about  it  all  day  long. 

"  While  this  is  takinp;  place  on  one  side  of  the  church,  on  the  other  is 
a  very  different  and  quite  as  singular  an  exhibition.  Around  one  of  the 
antique  columns  a  stage  is  erected,  from  which  little  maidens  are  re- 
dting,  with  every  kind  of  pretty  gesticulation,  sermons,  dialogues,  and 
little  speeches,  in  explanation  of  the  Presepio  opposite.  Sometimes  two 
of  them  are  engaged  in  alternate  questions  and  answers  about  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Redemption.  Sometimes  the  recitation 
is  a  piteous  description  of  the  agony  of  the  Saviour  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  Madonna,  the  greatest  stress  being,  however,  alwa3rs  laid  upon  the 
latter.  All  these  little  speeches  have  been  written  for  them  by  their 
priest  or  some  religious  fnend,  committed  to  memory,  and  practised  with 
appropriate  gestures  over  and  over  again  at  home.  Their  little  piping 
iroices  are  sometimes  guilty  of  such  comic  breaks  and  changes,  that  the 
crowd  about  them  rusUes  into  a  murmurous  laughter.  Sometimes,  also, 
Mne  of  t^.e  little  preachers  has  a  dupetto^  pouts,  shakes  her  shoulders,  and 
lefoses  to  go  on  with  her  part ;  another,  however,  always  stands  ready 
OQ  the  platform  to  supply  the  vacancy,  until  friends  have  coaxed,  rea- 
jooed,  or  threatened  the  little  pouter  intb  obedience.  These  children  are 
often  veiy  beautiful  and  graceful,  and  their  comical  little  gestures  and 
intofiations,  jieir  clasping  of  hands  and  rolling  up  of  eyes,  have  1  ^enr 
amusing  and  interesting  ^ect." — Story s  Roba  di  Rama, 

At  Other  times  the  Bambino  dwells  in  the  Sacristy,  where 
it  can  be  visited  by  admiring  pilgrims.     It  is  a  fresh-<x)loured 
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doll,  tightly  swathed  in  gold  and  silver  tissue,  crowned,  and 
sparkling  with  jewels.  It  has  servants  of  its  own,  and  a 
cairiage  in  which  it  drives  out  with  its  attendants,  and  goes  to 
visit  the  sick.  Devout  peasants  always  kneel  as  the  blessed 
infant  passes.  Formerly  it  was  taken  to  sick  persons  and 
left  on  their  beds  for  some  hours,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
work  a  miracle.  Now  it  is  never  left  alone.  In  explanation 
of  this,  it  is  said  that  an  audacious  woman  formed  the  design 
of  appropriating  to  herself  the  holy  image  and  its  benefits. 
She  had  another  doll  prepared  of  the  same  size  and  appear- 
ance as  the  "  Santissimo, "  and  havii^  feigned  sickness,  and 
obtained  permission  to  have  it  left  with  her,  she  dressed  the 
false  image  in  its  clothes,  and  sent  it  back  to  Ara-CcelL 
The  fraud  was  not  discovered  till  night,  when  the  Franciscan 
monks  were  awakened  by  the  most  furious  ringing  of  bells 
and  by  thundering  knocks  at  the  west  door  pf  the  church, 
and  hastening  thither  could  see  nothing  but  a  wee  naked 
pink  foot  peeping  in  from  under  the  door  \  but  when  they 
opened  the  door,  without  stood  the  littie  naked  figure  of  the 
true  Bambino  of  Ara-Coeli,  sliivenng  in  the  wind  and  the 
rain, — so  the  false  baby  was  sent  back  in  disgrace,  and  die 
real  baby  restored  to  its  home,  never  to  be  trusted  away 
alone  any  more. 

In  the  sacristy  is  the  following  inscription  relating  to  the 
Bambino  :-^ 

"  Ad  hoc  sacdlam  Ara  Coeli  a  festo  nativitatis  domini  usque  ad  festum 
Epiphanue  magna  populi  frequentia  inyisitur  et  colitur  in  presepio 
Christi  nati  infantuli  simulacrum  ex  oleae  ligno  apud  montem  olivanim 
Hierosolymis  II  quodam  devoto  Minorita  sculptum  eo  animo,  ut  ad  hoc 
festum  celebrandum  dcportaretur.  De  quo  in  primis  hoc  accidit,  quod 
deficiente  colore  inter  barbaras  gentes  ad  plenam  infantuli  figurationem 
et  formam,  devotus  et  anxius  artifex,  professione  laicus,  precibus  et 
oiationibus  impetrayit,  ut  sacrum  simulacrum  divinitus  cameo  colore 
perfiinctuin  reperiretur.  Cumque  navi  Italiam  veheretur,  fiicto  naufragio 
apud  Tuscise  oras,  simulacri  capsa  Libumum  appulit  Ex  quo,  recognita, 
cxpectabatur,  enim  a  Fratribos,  et  jam  fama  illius  a  Hierosolymis  ad 
nostras  femilise  partes  advenerat,  ad  destinatam  sibi  Capitolii  sedem 
devenit.  Fertur  etiam,  quod  aliquando  ex  nimia  devotione  ^  quadam 
devou  foemina  sublatum  ad  suas  sedes  miraculos^  reroeaverit  Qua- 
propter  in  maxima  venerationc  semper  est  habitum  a  Romanis  ctvibus, 
et  universo  populo  donatum  monilibus,  et  jocaUbns  pretiosis,  liberaliori- 
busque  \A  dies  prosequitur  oblationibus." 

The  scene  on  the  long  flight  of  steps  which  leads  to  the 
west  dooi  of  Ara-Coeli  is  very  curious  during  Epiphany. 
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*"  limof  one  visit  tlie  Am-Codi  dining  an  afternoon  in  Christmas  or 
Epiphany,  the  scene  is  Teiy  striking.  The  flight  of  one  hundred  and 
twentj-fonr  steps  is  then  thronged  by  merchants  of  Madonna  wares, 
who  spread  them  out  over  the  steps  and  hang  them  against  the  walls 
and  balostiades.  Here  are  to  be  seen  all  sorts  of  curious  little  coloured 
prints  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  of  the  most  extraordinary  quality, 
bde  fanes,  pewter  medals,  and  crosses  stamped  with  the  same  figures 
and  to  be  worn  on  the  neck — all  offered  at  once  for  the  sum  of  one 
AsMOw.  Here  also  are  framed  pictures  of  the  saints,  of  the  Nativity, 
and  in  a  word  of  all  sorts  of  religious  subjects  appertaining  to  the 
season.  Little  wax  doDs,  dad  in  cotton-wool  to  represent  the  Saviour, 
and  sheep  made  of  the  same  materials^  are  also  sold  by  the  basket -fulL 
Children  and  Coniadim  are  busy  bujring  them,  and  there  is  a  deafening 
loar  all  up  and  down  the  steps,  of  'Mezzo  baiocco^  hello  colorito, 
mezso  baiocco,  la  Santissima  Concezione  Incoronata,'^'Diario  Ro« 
■uno,  Lnnario  Romano  nnovo^' — '  Ritratto  colorito,  medaglia  e  quad- 
iiiDcio»  u  baiocco  tutti,  nn  baiocco  tutti,* — 'Bambinella  di  oeia,  xm 
baiocco."  None  of  the  prices  are  higher  than  one  baiocco,  except 
to  strangers,  and  generally  several  articles  are  held  up  together, 
enumerated,  and  proffered  with  a  loud  voice  for  this  sum.  Mean- 
while men,  women,  children,  priests,  beggars,  soldiers,  and  villatd 
are  crowding  up  and  down,  and  we  crowd  with  them.'* — Roba  di 
Roma,  L  72. 

"  On  the  sixth  of  January  the  lofty  steps  of  Aia-Codi  looked  like  an 
■at-hill,  so  thronged  were  they  with  people.  Men  and  bojrs  who  sold 
lilde  books  (legeirasand  prayers),  rosaries,  pictures  of  saints,  medallions^ 
diestnuts,  oranges,  and  other  things,  shouted  and  made  a  great  noise. 
Little  boys  and  girls  were  stiU  preaching  zealously  in  the  church,  and 
people  of  all  classes  were  crowding  thither.  Processions  advanced  with 
the  thundering  cheerful  music  of  ue  fire-corps.  II  Bambino,  a  painted 
image  of  wo^,  covered  with  jewels,  and  with  a  yellow  crown  on  its 
head,  was  carried  by  a  monk  in  white  gloves,  and  exhibited  to  the  people 
from  a  kind  of  altar-like  erection  at  the  top  of  the  Ara-Coeli  steps. 
Everybody  dropped  down  upon  their  knees  ;  II  Bambino  was  shown  on 
all  sides,  the  music  thundered,  and  the  smoking  oensets  were  swung.'*— 

The  Convent  qfArorCcsH  contains  much  that  is  picturesque 
and  interesting.  S.  Giovanni  Capistrano  was  abbot  here  in 
die  reign  <A  Eugenius  IV. 

Let  us  now  descend  from  the  Capitoline  Piazza  towards 
the  Forum,  by  the  staircase  on  the  left  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Senator.  Close  to  the  foot  <A  this  staircase  is  a  church, 
very  obscure-looking,  with  some  rude  frescoes  on  the  ex- 
terior. Yet  every  one  must  enter  this  building,  for  here  are 
die  famous  MamcrtUu  Prisons^  excavated  from  the  solid  rock 
mider  the  CapitoL 

The  prisons  are  entered  through  the  low  Church  of  S. 
Pietro  m  Caicerey  hung  round  inth  votive  offerings  and 
Waxing  with  lamps. 
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''There  is  an  upper  chamber  in  die  Mamertine  Prisons,  over  wl:at  ii 
said  to  have  been— and  very  possibly  may  hare  been--the  dtmgeca  tA 
St.  Peter.  The  chamber  is  now  fitted  up  as  an  oratory,  dedicated  to 
that  saint ;  and  it  lives,  as  a  distinct  and  separate  place,  in  my  recollec- 
tion, too.  It  is  very  small  and  low-roofed  ;  and  the  dread  and  gloom  of 
the  ponderous,  obdurate  old  prison  are  on  it,  as  if  they  had  come  np  is 
a  dark  mist  through  the  floor.  Hanging  on  the  walls,  among  the 
clustered  votive  offerings,  are  objects,  at  once  strangely  in  keeping  and 
strangdjr  at  variance  with  the  place — rusty  daggers,  knives,  pistols, 
clubs,  divers  instruments  of  violence  and  murder,  brought  here,  fresh 
from  use,  and  huns  up  to  propitiate  offended  Heaven  ;  as  if  the  blood 
upon  them  would  dram  off  m  consecrated  air,  and  have  no  voice  to  cry 
with.  It  is  all  so  silent  and  so  close,  and  tomblike ;  and  the  dungeons 
below  are  so  black,  and  stealthy,  and  stagnant,  and  naked ;  that  this 
little  dark  spot  becomes  a  dream  within  a  dream :  and  in  the  vision  of 
great  churches  which  come  rolling  past  me  like  a  sea,  it  is  a  small  wave 
by  itself,  that  melts  into  no  other  wave^  and  does  not  flow  on  with  the 

Enclosed  in  the  church,  near  the  entrance,  may  be  ob- 
served the  outer  frieze  of  the  prison  wall,  with  the  inscription 

C  VIBIUS  .  C  F.  RUFINUS  .  M.  .  COCCEIUS  .  NERVA  .  COS  .  E3L 

s  .  c,  recording  the  names  of  two  consuls  of  a.d.  22,  who 
w-e  supposed  to  have  repaired  the  prison.  Juvenal's  descrip- 
tion of  the  time  when  one  prison  was  sufficient  for  all  the 
criminals  in  Rome  naturally  refers  to  this  building : 

"Felices  proavorum  atavos,  felicia  dicas 
SsBCttla,  quse  quondam  sub  regibus  atque  tribnnis 
Viderunt  uno  contentam  carcere  Romam." 

StU,  iiu  312. 

A  modem  staircase  leads  to  the  horrible  dungeon  of  Ancus 
Martins,  sixteen  feet  in  height,  thirty  in  length,  and  twenty- 
two  in  breadth.  Originally  there  was  no  staircase,  and  the 
prisoners  were  let  down  there,  and  thence  into  die  lower 
dungeon,  throu^  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  ceiling.  The 
large  door  at  the  side  is  a  modem  innovation,  having  been 
opened  to  admit  the  vast  mass  of  pilgrims  during  the  festa. 
The  whole  prison  is  constmcted  of  huge  blocks  of  tufa  with- 
out cement  Some  remains  are  shown  of  the  Scala  GertumuBy 
80  called  from  the  groans  of  the  prisoners — ^by  which  the 
bodies  were  dragged  forth  to  be  exposed  to  the  insults  of 
die  populace  or  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  It  was  by  this 
staircase  that  Cicero  came  forth  and  announced  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Catiline  conspirators  to  the  people  in  the  Forum, 
by  the  single  word  Vixerunt^  "they  have  ceased  to  live." 
Close  to  the  exit  of  these  stairs  the  Emperor  Vitellius  was 
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miudered.  On  the  wall  by  which  yoa  descend  to  die 
lower  dungeon  is  a  mark,  kissed  by  the  fjaithfol,  as  the  spot 
against  which  St  Peter's  head  rested.  The  lower  prison, 
called  Rcimr^  is  constructed  of  huge  blocks  of  tufa,  fastened 
together  by  cramps  of  iron  and  approaching  horizontally  to 
a  common  centre  in  the  roof.  It  has  been  attributed  from 
early  times  to  Servius  Tullius  \  but  Ampere*  argues  against 
the  idea  that  the  lower  prison  was  of  later  origin  than  the 
upper,  and  suggests  that  it  is  Pelasgic,  and  older  than  any 
other  building  in  Rome.  It  is  described  by  Livy,  and 
by  Sallust,  who  depicts  its  horrors  in  his  account  of 
tiie  execution  of  the  Catiline  conspirators.t  The  spot  is 
shown  to  which  these  victims  were  attached  and  strangled 
in  turn.  In  this  dungeon,  at  an  earlier  period,  Appius 
Claudius  and  Oppius  the  decemvirs  committed  suicide  nB-C. 
449).  Here  Jugurtha,  king  of  Mauritania,  was  starved  to 
death  by  Marius.  Here  Julius  Caesar,  during  his  triumph 
for  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  caused  his  gallant  enemy  Verdnge- 
torix  to  be  put  to  death.  Here  Sejanus,  the  friend  and 
minister  of  Tiberius,  disgraced  too  late,  was  executed  for  the 
murder  of  DrusuS;  son  of  the  emperor,  and  for  an  intrigue 
with  his  daughter-in-law,  Livilla.  Here,  also,  Simon  Bar 
Gioras,  the  last  defender  of  Jerusalem,  suffered  during  the 
triumph  of  Titus. 

The  spot  is  more  interesting  to  the  Christian  world  as 
the  prison  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
bound  for  nine  months  to  a  pillar,  which  is  shown  here. 
A  fountain  of  excellent  water,  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
prison,  is  attributed  to  the  prayers  of  St  Peter,  that  he  might 
have  wherewith  to  baptize  his  gaolers.  Processus  and  Mar- 
tinianos ;  but,  unfortunately  for  this  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
the  fountain  is  described  by  Plutarch  as  having  existed  at 
the  time  of  Jugurtha's  imprisonment  This  fountain  pro- 
bably gave  the  dungeon  the  name  of  TuUianum^  by  which 
it  was  sometimes  known,  iuUius  meaning  a  spring.^  This 
name  probably  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  its  .connection  with 
Servius  Tullius. 

It  is  hence  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  believes 

•  Hiac  Rohm. 

t  '*  Est  locus  in  caroere  quod  Tullianum  appellatur,  ubi  pdululum  deaoendem  ad 
I,  drdter  duodecim  pedes  humi  depressus.    Bum  muniunt  undique  pariiilw^ 
msuper  camcrsi  htpiaeis  fomicibus  vincta ;  ted  iociiltu,  teiiebria»  .odon  iadi^ 
tembifis  ejus  fades."— J'o/A  CmtiL  !▼. 
See  Aaptoe,  UisL  Ron.  iL  31. 
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that  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  addressed  their  ferewclb  to  the 
Christian  world 

That  of  St.  Peter:— 

*'  Shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  taberoade,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  hath  showed  me.  Moreover  I  will  endeavonr  that  ye  may  be 
able  after  my  decease  to  have  these  things  always  in  remembrance.  For 
we  have  not  followed  cunningly  devis^  fables,  when  we  made  known 
to  you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  .  .  .  Never- 
theless we,  according  to  his  promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."— 2Ju/«Sil  /fefer. 

That  of  St.  Paul:— 

''  God  hath  not  given  us  a  spirit  of  fear.  .  .  Be  not  thou,  therefore^ 
ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord,  nor  of  me  his  prisoner ;  but  be 
thou  partaker  of  the  afflictions  of  the  gospel  according  to  the  power  of 
God.  ...  I  suffer  trouble  as  an  evil  doer,  even  unto  bonds ;  bat 
the  word  of  God  is  not  bound.  Therefore  I  endure  all  things,  for  the 
elect's  sake,  that  they  also  may  obtain  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  ...  I  charge  thee  by  God  and  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
shall  judge  the  ouick  and  the  dead  .  .  .  preach  the  word  ;  be  instant 
in  season,  out  of  season ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all  longsuffering 
and  doctrine ;  •  •  •  watch  in  all  things,  endure  afflictions,  do  the 
work  of  an  evangelist,  make  full  proof  of  thy  ministry.  For  I  am  now 
ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have 
fought  a  good  figh^  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  fiuth." — 
9ndTisnathy. 

On  July  4,  the  prisons  are  the  scene  of  a  picturesque 
solemnity,  when  they  are  visited  at  night  by  the  religious 
confratemities,  who  first  kneel  and  then  prostrate  themselves 
in  silent  devotion. 

Above  the  Church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Carcere,  is  that  of  5L 
Giuseppe  dd  FaUgnami,  St  Joseph  of  the  Carpenters. 

"  Pourquoi  les  guides  et  les  antiquaires  qui  nous  ont  si  souvent  roontr6 
la  voie  triomphale  qui  m^ne  au  Capitole  et  nous  en  ont  tant  de  fois 
^um^r^  les  souvenirs ;  pourquoi  aucun  d'eux  ne  nous  a-t-il  jamais  parl^ 
de  ce  qui  survint  le  jour  du  triomphe  de  Titus,  Ui-bes,  pr^  des  prisons 
Mamertines  ?  Laisse-moi  vous  rappeler  que  ce  jour-UL  fe  triomphateur, 
au  moment  de  monter  au  temple,  devant  verser  le  sang  d*une  victime^ 
s*arr€ta  k  cette  place,  tandis  que  l*on  detachait  de  son  cort^e  nn  capttf 
de  plus  haute  taille  et  plus  richement  v^tu  que  les  autres,  et  qu^on 
I'emmenait  dans  cette  prison  pour  y  achever  son  supplice  avec  le  lacet 
m6me  qu'il  portait  autour  du  cou.  Ce  ne  filit  qu*apr^  cette  immola« 
tion  que  le  cortege  reprit  sa  marche  et  acheva  de  monter  jusqu'au 
Capitole  I  Ce  captif  dont  on  ne  dai^e  nous  parler,  c'etait  Simon  Bar* 
Gioras ;  c'^tait  un  des  trois  demios  d^fenseurs  de  Jerusalem  ;  cVtait  un 
de  ceux  qui  la  d^fendirent  jusqu'au  bout,  mais  h^las  I  qui  la  d^fendirent 
comme  des  demons  mattres  d'une  &me  de  laquelle  ils  ne  veulent  pas  se 
laisser  chasser,  et  non  point  comme  des  champions  h^rolques  d'une  cause 
sacr^e  et  perdue.  Aussi  cette  grandeur  que  la  seule  infortune  sufflt 
iouvent  pour  donner,  elle  manque  k  la  calfunit^  la  plus  gninde  que  I0 
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noode  ait  Tae^  ct  les  noms  ifttach^  JL  cette  immense  catastrrahe  ne 
demem^reiit  pas  m^e  fe.meax!  Teao  de  Giscak,  El^azar,  Simon- 
Bar-Gioias  ;  qui  pense  i  eux  aujourd'hui  ?  L'uniiren  entier  proclame 
ct  Tcnhre  les  noms  de  deux  pauTres  juifs  qui,  quatre  ans  anpanivant, 
dans  cette  mtee  prison,  avaient  eux  aussi  attendu  la  supplice ;  mais  le 
malheur,  le  courage,  la  mort  tragique  des  autres,  ne  leur  ont  point 
doon^  la  gloire,  et  un  d^daigneux  oubli  les  a  effaces  de  la  memoire  del 
( V*^-\Antu  Severing  Mrs,  Augustus  Craven, 

"  Along  the  sacred  way 
Hither  the  triumph  came,  and,  winding  round 
With  acclamation,  and  the  martial  clang 
Of  instruments,  and  cars  laden  with  spoil. 
Stopped  at  the  sacred  stair  that  then  appeared. 
Then  thro'  the  darkness  broken  ample,  star-bright^ 
As  tho*  it  led  to  heaven.     Twas  night ;  but  now 
A  thousand  torches,  turning  night  to  day, 
Blazed,  and  the  victor,  springing  from  his  seat^ 
Went  up,  and,  kneeling  as  in  fervent  prayer. 
Entered  the  Capitol.    But  what  are  they 
Who  at  the  foot  withdraw,  a  mournful  train 
In  fetters  ?    And  who,  yet  incredulous, 
Now  gazing  wildly  round,  now  on  his  sons. 
On  those  so  young,  well  pleased  with  all  they  see^ 
Staggers  along,  the  last  t    They  are  the  fallen. 
Those  who  were  sjiared  to  grace  the  chariot- wheeb  j 
And  there  th^  parted,  where  the  road  divides. 
The  victor  and  the  vanquished — there  withdrew ; 
He  to  the  festal  board,  and  they  to  die. 

"  Well  might  the  great,  the  mighty  of  the  world. 
They  who  were  wont  to  fiiire  deliciously 
And  war  but  for  a  kingdom  more  or  less. 
Shrink  back,  nor  from  their  thrones  endure  to  look. 
To  think  that  way !    Well  might  they  in  their  pomp 
Humble  themselves,  and  kneel  and  supplicate 
To  be  delivered  from  a  dream  like  this  f '* 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  FORUMS  AND  THE  COLISEUM. 

vm  of  Trajan — (Sta.  Maria  di  Loreto)— Temple  of  Mars  Ultop— 
Forum  of  Augustus — Forum  of  Nerva — Forum  of  Julius  Csesai^* 
(Academy  of  St  Luke) — Forum  Romanum — ^Tribune — Comitium 
— Vulcaiial — ^Temple  of  Concord — ^Temple  of  Vespasian — ^Temple 
of  Saturn — Arch  of  Septimius  Severus — ^Temple  <rf  Castor  and 
PoUux-^PiUar  of  Pboca»-— Temple  of  Antonmus  and  Faustina 
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^•Basilica  of  Owstantine — (Sta.  Martina — S.  Adriano — Sts. 
Maria — Liberatrice,  SS.  Conio  and  Damim — Sta.  Franccsca 
Romana) — ^Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome — Arch  of  Titus — (Sla. 
Maria  Pallara---S.  Buonaventura) — Meta  Sudans — ^Areh  of  Con- 
stontine — Coliseum. 

FOLLOWING  the  Corso  to  its  end  at  the  Ripresa  dei 
Barberi,  and  turning  to  the  left,  we  find  ourselves  at  once 
amid  the  remains  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan^  erected  by  the 
architect  Apollodorus  for  the  Emperor  Trajan  on  his  return 
fi'om  the  wars  of  the  Danube.  This  forum  now  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  ravine  between  the  Capitoline  and 
Quirind,  but  is  an  artificial  hollow,  excavated  to  facilitate 
the  circulation  of  life  within  the  city.  An  inscription  over . 
the  door  of  the  column,  which  overtops  the  other  ruins, 
shows  that  it  was  raised  in  order  to  mark  the  depth  of 
earth  which  was  removed  to  construct  the  forum.  The 
earth  was  formerly  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  colunm, 
which  reaches,  loo  Roman  feet,  to  the  level  of  the  Palar 
tine  HilL  The  forum  was  sometimes  called  the  "  Ulpian," 
firom  one  of  the  names  of  the  emperor. 

**  Before  the  year  A  D.  107  the  splendours  of  the  city  and  the  Campus 
beyond  it  were  still  separated  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  thronged  pKcrhaps  by 
the  squalid  cabins  of  the  poor,  and  surmounted  by  the  remains  of  the 
Servian  waU  which  ran  along  its  summit.  Step  by  step  the  earlier 
emperors  had  approached  with  their  new  forums  to  the  foot  of  this  ob- 
struction. Domitian  was  the  first  to  contemplate  and  commence  its 
removal.  Nerva  had  the  fortune  to  consecrate  and  to  give  his  own  name 
to  a  portion  of  his  predecessor's  construction  ;  but  Traian  undertook  to 
complete  the  bold  design,  and  the  genius  of  his  arcnitect  triumphed 
over  all  obstacles,  and  executed  a  work  which  exceeded  in  extent  and 
splendour  anv  previous  achievement  of  the  kind.  He  swept  away  every 
building  on  the  site,  levelled  the  spot  on  which  they  had  stood,  and  laid 
out  a  vast  area  of  columnar  gallenes,  connecting  halls  and  chambers  for 
public  use  and  recreation.  The  new  forum  was  adorned  with  two 
libraries,  one  for  Greek,  the  other  for  Roman  volumes,  and  it  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a  basilica  of  magnificent  dimensions.  Beyond 
this  basilica,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Campus,  the  same  architect 
(Apollodorus)  erected  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  Trajan  himself ;  but 
this  work  probably  belonged  to  the  reign  of  Trajan's  successor,  and  no 
doubt  the  Ulpian  forum,  with  all  its  adjuncts,  occupied  many  vears  in 
building.  Tne  area  was  adorned  with  numerous  statues,  in  wnich  the 
figure  of  Trajan  was  frequently  repeated,  and  among  its  decorations 
were  groups  in  bronze  or  marble,  representing  his  most  illustrious 
actions.  The  balustrades  and  cornices  of  the  whole  mass  of  buildings 
flamed  with  gilded  images  of  arms  and  horses.  Here  stood  the  great 
equestrian  statue  of  the  empemr ;  here  was  the  triumphal  arch  decreed 
liim  by  the  senate,  adorned  with  sculpture^  which  Constantine^  two 
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oentttris  later,  transferred  without  a  blush  to  his  own,  a  barbarons  act 
of  this  fiist  Christian  emperor^  to  which  however  we  probably  owe  theif 
presenration  to  this  day  from  more  barbarous  spoliation." — MeriuaU^ 
HtmoMs  untUr  tht  JEmpire,  ch.  Ixiii. 

The  beautiful  Column  of  Trajan  was  erected  by  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome,  a.d.  114.  It  is  composed  of 
thirty-four  blocks  of  marble,  and  is  covered  with  a  spiral 
band  of  bas-reliefs  illustrative  of  the  Dacian  wars,  and 
increasing  in  size  as  it  nears  the  top,  so  that  it  preserves 
throughout  the  same  proportion  when  seen  from  below.  It 
was  formerly  crowned  by  a  statue  of  Trajan,  holding  a  gilt 
^obe,  which  latter  is  still  preserved  in  the  Hall  of  Bronzes 
m  the  CapitoL  This  statue  had  fallen  from  its  pedestal 
long  before  Sixtus  V.  replaced  it  by  the  existing  figure 
of  St  Peter.  At  the  foot  of  the  column  was  a  sepulchral 
chamber,  intended  to  receive  the  imperial  ashes,  which 
were  however  preserved  in  a  golden  urn,  upon  an  altar  in 
front  of  it. 

"  And  apostolic  statues  dimb 
To  crash  the  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes  slept  sublime." 

ChihU  ffaroid,  OL 

It  was  while  walking  in  this  forum,  that  Gregory  the 
Great,  observing  one  of  the  marble  groups  which  told  of  a 
good  and  great  action  of  Trajan,  lamented  bitterly  that  the 
soul  of  so  noble  a  man  should  be  lost,  and  prayed  eamesdy 
for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  emperor.  He  was  told 
that  the  soul  of  Trajan  should  be  saved,  but  that  to  ensure 
this  he  must  either  himself  undergo  the  pains  of  purga- 
tory for  three  days,  or  suffer  earthly  pain  and  sickness 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  chose  tiie  latter,  and  never 
after  was  in  health.  This  incident  is  narrated  by  his 
three  biographers,  John  and  Paul  Diaconus,  and  John  o( 
Salisbury. 

The  forum  of  Trajan  was  pardy  uncovered  by  Pope 
Paul  III.  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  excavated  in  its 
present  form  by  the  French  in  1812.  There  is  much  still 
buried  under  the  streets  and  neighbouring  houses. 

"All  over  the  surface  of  what  once  was  Rome  it  seems  to  be  the 
effort  of  Time  to  bury  up  the  ancient  city,  as  it  were  a  corpse,  and  he 
the  sexton ;  so  that,  in  eighteen  centuries,  the  soil  over  its  grave  has 
gruwn  veiy  deep,  by  the  slow  scattering  of  dust,  and  the  accumulation 
of  more  modem  decay  upon  older  ruin. 

''This  was  the  fote,  also,  of  Trajan's  forum,  until  some  papal  anti* 
^nuy,  a  few  huidred  years  ago^  began  to  hollow  it  out  again,  and  diV 
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closed  the  whole  height  of  the  gigantic  column,  wreathed  round  with 
bas-reliefs  of  the  old  emperor's  warlike  deeds  (rich  sculpture,  which, 
twining  from  the  base  to  the  capital,  must  be  an  ugly  spectacle  for  hi* 

fhostly  eyes,  if  he  considers  that  this  huge,  storied  shaft  must  be  laid 
efore  the  judgment  seat,  a»  a  piece  of  the  evidence  of  what  he  did  in 
the  flesh).  In  the  area  before  the  column  stands  a  grove  of  stone,  con- 
sisting of  the  broken  and  unequal  shafts  of  a  vanished  temple,  still 
keeping  a  majestic  order,  and  apparently  incapable  of  further  demolition. 
The  modem  edifices  of  the  piazza  (wholly  built,  no  doubt,  out  of  the 
spoil  of  its  old  magnificence)  look  down  into  the  hollow  space  whence 
these  pillars  rise. 

"One  of  the  immense  gray  granite  shafts  lies  in  the  piazza,  on  the 
verge  of  the  area.  It  is  a  great,  solid  fact  of  the  Past,  making  old  Rome 
actually  visible  to  the  touch  and  eye  ;  and  no  study  of  history,  nor  force 
of  thought,  nor  magic  of  song,  can  so  vitally  assure  us  that  Rome  once 
existed,  as  this  sturdy  specimen  of  what  its  rulers  and  people  wrought. 
There  is  still  a  polish  remaining  on  the  hard  substance  of  the  pillar, 
the  polish  of  eighteen  centuries  ago,  as  yet  but  half  rubbed  off." — 
Haaihome, 

On  the  north  of  this  forum  are  ti^'o  churches:  that 
nearest  to  the  Corso  is  Sta,  Maria  di  Loreto  (founded  by 
the  corporation  of  bakers  in  1500),  with  a  dome  sur- 
mounted by  a  picturesque  lantern  by  Giuliano  di  Sangallo, 
c,  1506.  It  contains  a  statue  of  Sta,  Susanna  (not  the  Su- 
sanna of  the  Elders)  by  Fiammingo  (Fran9ois  de  Quesnoy), 
which  is  justly  considered  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Bernini 
School.  The  companion  church  is  called  Sta.  Maria  di 
Vienna^  and  (Hke  Sta,  Maria  della  Vittoria)  commemorates 
the  liberation  of  Vienna  from  the  Turks  in  1683,  by 
Sohieski,  king  of  Poland.     It  was  built  by  Innocent  XI. 

Leaving  the  forum  at  the  opposite  comer  by  the  Via 
Alessandrina,  and  passing  under  the  high  wall  of  the  Con- 
vent of  tlie  Nunziatina,  a  street,  opening  on  the  left,  discloses 
several  beautiful  pillars,  which,  after  having  borne  various 
names,  are  now  declared  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Temple 
'  of  Mars  Ultor,  built  by  Augustus  in  his  new  forum,  which 
was  erected  in  order  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
crowds  which  overflowed  the  Forum  Romanum  and  Forum 
Julium. 

**  The  title  of  Ultor  marked  the  war  and  the  victory  by  which,  agree- 
ably to  his  vow,  Augustus  had  avenged  his  uncle's  death. 
"  *  Mars  ades,  et  satia  scelerato  sanguine  ferrum ; 
Stetque  favor  causa  pro  meliore  tuus. 
Templa  feres,  et,  me  victore,  vocaberis  Ultor.  • 

•  Ovid.  Faati,  ▼.  jys>  69^ 
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*'  The  porticoes,  which  extended  on  each  side  of  the  temple  with  a 
sentle  cunre,  contained  statues  of  distinguished  Roman  generals.  The 
Canquets  of  the  Salii  were  transferred  to  this  temple,  a  circumstance 
which  led  to  its  identification,  from  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  here 
recording  the  matuicnes  of  these  priests.  Like  the  priesthood  in  gen- 
eral«  they  appear  to  have  been  fond  of  good  living,  and  there  is  a  well- 
known  anecdote  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  having  been  lured  by  the 
steams  of  their  lonquet  from  his  judicial  functions  in  the  adjacent  forum, 
to  come  and  take  part  in  their  feast  The  temple  was  appropriated 
to  meetings  of  the  senate  in  which  matters  connected  with  wars  and 
triumphs  were  debated.  ,  .  .  Here  while  Tiberius  was  building  a  temple 
to  Augustus  upon  the  Palatine,  his  golden  statue  reposed  upon  a 
couch.^' — Vye/s  City  of  Rome, 

**  Up  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  god  Mars,  the  reputed  fiither  of 
the  Roman  race,  had  never,  it  is  said,  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  a  temple 
within  the  walls.  He  was  then  introduced  into  the  city  which  he  had 
saved  from  overthrow  and  ruin  ;  and  the  aid  he  had  lent  in  bringing  the 
murderers  of  Caesar  to  justice,  was  signalised  by  the  title  of  Avenger,  by 
which  he  was  now  specially  addressed.  .  .  .  The  temple  of  Mais 
Ultor,  of  gigantic  proportions,  *  Et  deus  est  ingens  el  opus,'  was  erected 
in  the  new  forum  of  Augustus  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoiine  and  Qnirinal 
hflls." — MerivaU^  Romans  under  the  Em  fire, 

**Ce  temple  ^ait  particuli^rement  cher  k  Auguste.  11  Toulut  que 
les  magistrats  en  partissent  pour  aller  dans  leurs  provinces ;  que  I'honneur 
du  triomphe  y  ft(it  decern^,  et  que  les  triomphateurs  y  fissent  hommage  }l 
Mars  Vengeur  de  leur  couronne  et  de  leur  sceptre ;  que  les  drapeaux 
pris  k  I'ennemi  y  fussent  conserve ;  que  les  chefs  de  la  cavalerie 
ex^cutassent  des  jeux  en  avant  des  marches  de  ce  temple ;  enfin  que 
les  censeura,  en  sortant  de  leur  chaige,  y  plantassent  le  clou  sacsn^,  vieil 
usage  etrusque  jusqne-Ui  attache  au  Capitole.  Auguste  desirait  que  ce 
temple  fond^  par  lui  piit  Timportance  du  Capitole. 

**  II  fit  dMier  le  temple  par  ses  petit-fils  Caius  et  Lucius ;  et  son 
autre  petit-fils,  Agrippa,  k  la  t^e  des  plus  nobles  enfants  de  Rome,  y 
o^l^bm  le  jeu  de  Troie^  qui  reppelait  Forigine  pr^tendue  troyenne  da 
Cifsar ;  deux  cent  soixante  lions  furent  ^org^s  dans  la  cirque^  c'etait 
leur  place;  deux  troupes  de  gladiateurs  combattirent  dans  les  Septa 
ou  se  faisaient  les  elections  au  temps  de  la  r^ublique,  comme  si 
Auguste  ^X  voulu,  par  ces  combats  qui  se  livraient  en  Thonneur 
des  morts,  c^lebrer  les  funeraiUes  de  la  liberty  romaine." — Am^e^ 
£mp,  i  224. 

The  temple  of  Mars  stands  at  the  north-eastern  comer 
of  the  magnificent  Forum  of  Augustus,  which  extended  from 
here  as  far  as  the  present  Via  Alessandrina,  surpassing  in  size 
the  forum  of  Julius  Ca^ar,  to  which  it  was  adjoining.  It 
was  of  sufficient  size  to  be  frequently  used  for  fights  of 
animals  (venationes).  Among  its  ornaments  were  statues  of 
Augustus  triumphant  and  of  the  subdued  provinces^- with 
inscriptions  illustrative  of  the  great  deeds  he  had  accom- 
pUshfiid  there ;  also  a  picture  by  Apelles  representing  Wat 
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with  her  hands  bound  behind  her,  seated  upon  a  pile  of  arma. 
Part  of  the  boundary  wall  exists,  enclosing  on  two  sides  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  and  is  constructed  of 
huge  masses  of  peperino.  The  arch,  in  the  wall  close  to 
the  temple,  is  known  as  Arco  dei  Pantani.  The  sudden 
turn  in  the  wall  here  is  interesting  as  commemorating  a 
concession  made  to  the  wish  of  some  proprietors,  who  were 
unwilling  to  part  with  their  houses  for  the  sake  of  the 
forum. 

"C'est  rhistoire  du  moulin  de  Sans-Soud,  qui  du  reste  parait  n'ltre 
pas  vraie. 

"  II  est  jpiquant  d*assister  aujourd'hui  II  ce  xnenagement  d'Auguste 
pour  ropimon  qu'il  voulait  gagner.     £n  voyant  le  mur  s'infl^chir  paice* 

Su'U  a  fallu  ^par^er  quelques  maisons,  on  croit  voir  la  toute-puissance 
'  Auguste  gauchir  k  dessein  devant  les  intenSts  particuliers,  seule  paid- 
lance  avec  laqueUe  il  reste  II  compter  quand  tout  inter6t  g^n^nd  a 
disparu.  L'obuquit^  de  la  politique  d'Auguste  est  visible  dans  1  obliouite 
de  ce  mur,  qui  montre  et  rend  pour  ainsi  dire  palpable  le  man^e  adroit 
de  la  tyrannie,  se  deguisant  pour  se  fonder.  Le  mur  biaise,  comme 
biaisa  constamment  I'empereur." — Am^e^  Emp,  i.  233. 

(The  street  on  the  left — passing  the  Arco  dei  Pantani — 
the  Via  della  Salita  del  Grillo,  commemorates  the  approach 
to  the  castle  of  the  great  mediaeval  family  Del  Grillo ;  the 
street  on  the  right  leads  through  the  ancient  Suburra.) 

At  the  comer  of  the  next  street  (Via  della  Croce  Bianca) 
— on  the  left  of  the  Via  Alessandrina — is  the  ruin  called  the 
"  Colonnace,"  being  part  of  the  Portico  of  Pallas  Minerva^ 
which  decorated  the  Forum  Transitorium^  begua  by  Domi- 
tian,  but  dedicated  in  the  short  reign  of  Nerva,  and  hence 
generally  called  the  Forum  of  Nerva^  on  account  of  the  exe- 
cration with  which  the  memory  of  Domitian  was  regarded. 
Up  to  the  seventeenth  century  seven  magnificent  columns  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva  were  still  standing,  but  they  were 
destroyed  by  Paul  V.,  who  used  part  of  them  in  builc^ng  the 
Fontana  Paolina.  The  existing  remains  consist  of  two  half- 
buried  Corinthian  columns  with  a  figure  of  Minerva,  and  a 
frieze  of  bas-reliefs. 

*'  Les  ba$-reltefs  du  forum  de  Nerva  representent  des  femmes  occup^ 
des  travaux  d'aiguille,  auxquels  pr^idait  Minerve.  Quand  on  se 
rappelle,  que  Domitien  avait  place  li  Albano^  pris  du  temple  de  cette 
deesse,  un  college  de  prdtres  qui  imitaient  la  parure  et  les  moran  de 
femmes,  on  est  tent^  de  croire  qu'il  v  a  dans  le  c)ioix  des  sublets  fignrdi 
id  une  allusion  aux  habitudes  effemindes  de  ces  pr6tres.'  — Amphrt^ 
Emp,  ii.  161. 

<* The  portico  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  is  most  fkh  and  beantifiJ  fm 
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ttchitectnre,  but  woefiilly  gnawed  by  tfae,  and  shattered  by  violence^ 
besides  being  buried  midway  in  the  accumulation  of  the  soil,  that  rises 
over  dead  Rome  like  a  flood-tide.  Within  this  edifice  of  antique 
auictity  a  baker's  shop  is  now  established,  with  an  entiance  on  one 
nde;  for  everywhere^  the  remnants  of  old  grandeur  and  divinity 
have  been  made  available  for  the  meanest  neccessities  of  to-day." — 

It  was  in  this  forum  that  Nerva  caused  Vetronius  Turinus, 
who  had  trafficked  with  his  court  interest,  to  be  suffocated 
with  smoke,  a  herald  proclaiming  at  the  time,  ''  Fumo  puni- 
tur  qui  vendidit  fumum." 

Returning  a  short  distance  down  the  Via  Alessandrina, 
and  turning  (left)  down  the  Via  Bonella,  we  traverse  the  site 
of  the  Forum  of  yulius  Obsot^  upon  which  4000  sestertia 
(800,000/.)  were  expended,  and  which  is  described  by 
Dion-Cassius  as  having  been  more  beautiful  than  the 
Forum  Romanum.  It  was  ornamented  with  a  Temple  of 
Venus  Genetrix — ^from  whom  Julius  Caesar  claimed  to 
be  descended — ^which  contained  a  statue  of  the  goddess 
by  Archesilaus,  a  statue  of  Caesar  himself,  and  a  group 
of  Ajax  and  Medea  by  Timomacus.  Here,  also,  Caesar 
had  the  effrontery  to  place  the  statue  of  his  mis- 
tress, Cleopatra,  by  the  side  of  that  of  the  goddess.  In 
front  of  the  temple  stood  a  bronze  figure  of  a  hone— 
supposed  to  be  the  famous  Bucephsdus — ^the  work  of 
Lysippus. 

"  Cedat  eqnus  Latise  qui,  contra  templa  Diones, 
Csesard  stat  sede  Fori.     Qnem  tradere  es  ausos 
Pellseo  Lysippe  Dnci,  moz  Csesaris  om 
Aniata  cervice  tulit"  Statius^  Silv.  L  84. 

The  only  visible  remains  of  this  forum  are  some  courses 
of  huge  square  blocks  of  stone  (Lapis  Gabinus),  in  a  dirty 
court 

Part  of  the  site  of  the  forum  of  Julius  Caesar  is  now  occu* 
pied — on  the  right  near  the  end  of  the  Via  Bonella — ^by  the 
Accademia  di  San  Luca^  founded  in  1595,  Federigo  Zuccaro 
bemg  its  first  director.  The  collections  are  open  from  9 
to  5  daily.  A  ceiling  representing  Bacchus  and  Ari^idne,  is 
by  Guido.    The  best  pictures  are : — 

Bacchus  and  Ariadne :  Pmsstm. 
Vanity :  Foul  Vervfuu, 
Calistaandtheliymphs:  TWtm. 
The  murder  of  Lncrctia:  Gmid^  C^g^muitim 
Fortune:  Gmdfi, 
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Innocent  XI. :  Vetasqttit. 

The  Sayiour  and  the  Pharisee:  Titian. 

A  lovely  fresco  of  a  child  :  Raphad, 

St.  Luke  painting  the  Virgin  :  AttribuUd  to  Raphad. 
'St  Luke  painting  the  Vir^n  has  been  a  frequent  and  favourite  sub- 
ject. The  most  famous  of  all  is  a  picture  in  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke, 
ascribed  to  Raphael  Here  St.  Luke,  kneeling  on  a  footstool  before  an 
easel,  is  budea  painting  the  Viigm  with  the  Child  in  her  arms,  who 
appears  to  him  out  of  heaven,  sustained  by  clouds ;  behind  St  Luke 
stands  Raphael  himself  looking  on." — Mrs,  Jcuneson, 

A  skull  preserved  here  was  long  supposed  to  be  that  of 
Raphael,  but  his  true  skull  has  since  been  found  in  his 
grave  in  the  Pantheon. 

"On  a  longtemps  v6nM  ici  un  citee  que  Ton  croyait  tee  cdoi  de 
Raphael ;  cr&ne  etroit  sur  lequel  les  phr^ologistes  aunmt  prononoe  de 
vains  oracles,  devant  lequel  on  aura  bien  profondtecnt  rfve  et  qui 
n'^tait  que  celui  d'un  obscur  chanoine  bien  innocent  de  toutes  ces  ima- 
ginations."—yl.  Du  Pays, 

Just  beyond  St  Luca,  we  enter  the  Forum  Romanum. 


The  interest  of  Rome  comes  to  its  climax  in  the  Forum. 
In  spite  of  all  that  is  destroyed,  and  all  that  is  buried,  so 
much  still  remains  to  be  seen,  and  eveiy  stone  has  its  story. 
Even  without  entering  into  all  the  vexed  archaeological 
questions  which  have  filled  the  volumes  of  Canina,  Bunsen, 
Niebuhr,  and  many  others,  the  occupation  which  a  traveller 
interested  in  history  will  find  here  is  all  but  inexhaustible; 
and,  after  the  disputes  of  centuries,  the  different  sites  seem 
now  to  be  verified  with  tolerable  certainty.  The  study  of 
the  Roman  Forum  is  complicated  by  the  succession  of  public 
edifices  by  which  it  has  been  occupied,  each  period  of 
Roman  history  having  a  different  set  of  buildings,  and  each 
in  a  great  measure  supplanting  that  which  went  before. 
Another  difficulty  has  naturally  arisen  from  the  exceedingly 
circumscribed  space  in  which  all  these  buildings  have  to  be 
arranged,  and  which  shows  that  many  of  the  ancient  temples 
must  have  been  mere  chapels,  and  the  so-called  ''lakes" 
little  more  than  fountains. 

"This  spot,  where  the  senate  had  its  asembltes,  where  the  rostra 
were  placed,  where  the  destinies  of  the  world  were  discussed,  is  the 
most  celebrated  and  the  most  classical  of  ancient  Rome;  It  was  adorned 
with  the  most  magnificent  monuments,  which  were  to  crowded  upon 
one  anotiier,  that  their  heaped-np  niint  are  not  raffident  for  all  the  names 
whidii  are  handed  down  to  nt  by  histoiy.      The  oowae  of  centuries  faac 
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orerthjown  the  Foram,  and  made  it  impossible  to  define;  the  level  of 
the  ancient  soil  is  twenty-four  feet  below  that  of  to-day,  and  however 
great  a  desire  one  may  feel  to  reproduce  the  past,  it  must  be  acknow« 
ledged  that  this  very  difference  of  level  is  a  terrible  obstacle  to  the 
powers  of  imagination  ;  again,  the  uncertainties  of  archaeologists  are 
discouraging  to  curiosity  and  the  desire  of  illusion.  For  more  than  three 
centuries  learning  has  been  at  work  upon  this  field  of  ruins,  without 
being  able  even  to  agree  upon  its  bearings ;  some  describing  it  as 
extending  from  north  to  south,  others  from  east  to  west.  Following  the 
common  opinion,  its  length  was  from  the  arch  of  Septimius  Sevenis 
to  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  and  its  breadth  from  the 
church  of  S.  Adiiano  to  the  steps  of  the  Basilica  Julia.  Equal  uncer- 
tainty prevails  as  to  many  of  the  existing  ruins.  The  origin  of  the 
Forum  goes  back  to  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  and  Sabines.  It 
was  a  space  surrounded  by  marshes,  which  extended  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  the  Capitol,  occupied  by  the  two  colonies,  and  serving  as  a 
neutral  ground  where  they  could  meet  The  Curtian  Lake  was  situated 
in  the  midst.  Constantly  adorned  under  the  republic  and  the  empire, 
it  appears  that  it  continued  to  exist  until  the  eleventh  century.  Its  total 
rain  dates  from  Robert  Guiscard,  who,  when  called  to  the  assistance  of 
Gregory  VII.,  lefl  it  a  heap  of  ruins.  Abandoned  for  many  centuries, 
it  became  a  receptacle  for  rubbish,  which  gradually  raised  the  level  df 
the  soil.  About  1547,  Paul  III.  began  to  make  excavations  in  the 
Forum.  Then  the  place  became  a  catUe-market,  and  the  glorious  name 
of  Forum  Romanum  changed  into  that  of  Campo  Vaccino. 

"  The  Forum  was  surrounded  by  a  portico  of  two  stories,  the  lower 
of  which  was  occupied  by  shops  (tabemse).  In  the  banning  of  the 
sixth  century  of  Rome,  two  fires  destroyed  part  of  the  edifices  with 
which  it  had  been  embellished.  This  was  an  opportunity  for  isolating  the 
Forum,  and  basilicas  and  temples  were  raised  in  succession  along  its 
"sides,  which  in  their  turn  were  partly  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  Nero. 
Domitian  rebuilt  a  part,  and  added  the  temple  of  Vespasian,  and 
Antoninus  that  of  Faustina." — A,  Du  Pays, 

The  few  excavations  which  have  been  made  in  the  Forum 
aie  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  generosity  of  Georgiana, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire.  The  papal  government  has  always 
displayed  the  most  extraordinary  apathy  about  extending 
them,  and,  when  a  large  excavation  was  made  in  the  winter 
of  1869-70,  by  the  British  Archseological  Society,  in  front  of 
the  Church  of  Sta.  Martina,  insisted  on  its  being  immediately 
filled  up  again,  instead  of  extending  it,  as  might  easily  have 
been  done,  to  join  the  excavation  which  had  long  existed 
on  the  Clivus  Capitolinus.  Were  the  roads  leading  to  the 
Forum  to  be  closed,  and  a  large  body  of  efficient  labourers 
set  to  work,  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Forum  and  its  surround- 
ings might  be  laid  bare  in  a  month,  without  any  injury  to 
the  interesting  churches  in  its  neighbourhood.  A',  present, 
even  that  paxt  which  is  disinterred  is  cut  up  by  a  number  0/ 
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raised  causeways,  which  distract  the  eye  and  mar  die  general 
eflfect 

If  we  stand  on  the  causeway  in  front  of  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Severus,  and  turn  towards  the  Capitol,  we  look 
upon  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  which  is  perfectly  crowded  with 
historical  sites  and  fragments,  viz. : — 

1.  The  modem  Capitol,  resting  on  the  TahulariunL  This 
is  one  of  the  earliest  architectural  relics  in  Rome.  It  is 
built  in  the  Etruscan  style,  of  huge  blocks  of  tufa  ot 
peperino  placed  long-  and  cross-ways  alternately.  It  was 
formerly  composed  of  two  stages  called  Camellaiia.  Only 
the  lower  now  remains.  It  contained  the  tables  of  the  laws. 
The  corridor  which  remains  in  the  interior  is  used  as  a  mu- 
seum of  architectural  fragments.  The  Tabularium  probably 
communicated  with  the  yErarium  in  the  temple  of  Saturn. 

2.  On  the  right  of  the  excavated  space,  and  nearest  the 
Tabularium,  the  site  of  the  TributUy  in  front  of  which  were 
the  Rostray  to  which  the  head  of  Octavius  was  afhxed  by 
Marius,  and  the  head  and  hand  of  Cicero  by  Antony,  and 
where  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  Clodius,  spat'  in  his  dead  face, 
and  pierced  his  inanimate  tongue  widi  the  pin  which  she 
wore  in  her  hair.  In  front  of  the  rostrum  were  the  statues 
of  the  three  Sibyls  called  Tria  Fata. 

3.  Below,  a  little  more  to  the  right,  is  the  site  of  the  Co- 
mi/ium,  where  the  survivor  of  the  Horatii  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  saved  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  Here,  also, 
was  the  trophied  pillar  which  bore  the  arms  of  the  CuriatiL 
In  the  area  of  the  Comitium  grew  the  famous  fig-tree  which 
was  always  preserved  here  in  commemoration  of  the  tree 
under  which  Romulus  and  Remus  were  suckled  by  the  wolf, 
and  beneath  which  was  a  bronze  representation  of  the  wolf 
and  the  children. 

4.  A  little  more  to  the  lefl,  is  the  site  of  tAe  Vukanal,  so 
called  from  an  altar  dedicated  to  Vulcan,  a  platform  (still 
uefined)  where,  in  the  earliest  times,  Romulus  and  Tatius 
used  to  meet  on  intermediate  ground  and  transact  affairs 
common  to  both;  and  where  Brutus  was  seated,  when, 
without  any  change  of  countenance,  he  saw  his  two  sons 
beaten  and  beheaded.  Adjoining  die  Vulcanal  was  the 
GracoiUisiSy  where  foreign  ambassadors  waited  before  they 
were  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  senate. 

5.  r>clow  the  Vulcanal,  and  just  behind   the  Arch  o( 
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Severas,  is  the  site  of  the  Tat^k  of  Cofuard^  dedicated 
with  blasphemous  inappropriateness,  b.c  zai,  by  the  consul 
Opimius,  immediately  after  the  murder  of  Caius  Gracchus. 
Here  Cicero  pronoimced  his  orations  against  Catiline  before 
the  senate.  A  pavement  of  coloured  marbles  remains.  At 
its  base  are  still  to  be  seen  some  small  remains  of  the  Colonna 
Mmma^  which  was  surmounted  by  the  statue  of  C.  Maenius, 
who  decorated  the  rostra  with  the  iron  beaks  of  vessels  taken 
in  war. 

6.^  The  three  beautiful  columns  which  are  still  standing 
were  attributed  to  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  but  are  now 
decided  to  belong  to  the  Temple  of  Vespasian.  The  engrav- 
ings of  Piranesi  represent  them  as  buried  almost  to  their 
capitals,  and  they  remained  in  this  state  until  they  were  dis- 
interred during  the  first  French  occupation.  The  space  was 
so  limited  in  this  part  of  Rome,  that  in  order  to  prevent 
encroaching  upon  the  street  CUvus  Capitolinus,  which 
descends  the  hill  between  this  temple  and  that  of  Saturn, 
the  temple  of  Vespasian  was  raised  on  a  kind  of  teiiacey 
and  the  staircase  which  led  to  it  was  thrust  in  between  the 
columns.  This  temple  was  restored  by  Septimius  Severus, 
and  to  this  the  letters  on  the  entablature  refer,  being  part  of 
the  word  Resiiiuere.  Instruments  of  sacrifice  are  sculptured 
on  the  firieze. 

7.  On  the  left  of  the  excavated  space,  close  beneath  the 
Tabularium,  a  low  range  of  columns  recently  re-erected 
represents  die  buildii^  odled  the  School  of  Xanthus^  cham- 
bers, for  the  use  of  the  scribes  and  persons  in  the  service  of 
the  curule  aediles,  which  derived  their  name  firom  Xanthus, 
a  fireedman,  by  whom  they  were  rebuilt 

8.  The  eight  Ionic  columns  still  standing,  part  of  the 
Temple  of  Saturn^  the  ancient  god  of  the  CapitoL  Before 
this  temple  Pompey  sate  surrounded  by  soldiers,  listening 
to  the  orations  which  Cicero  was  delivering  firora  the  rostrum, 
when  he  received  the  personal  address,  "Te  enim  jam 
appello,  et  ea  voce  ut  me  exaudire  possis."  Here  the  tribune 
Metellus  fiung  himself  before  the  door  and  vainly  attempted 
to  defend  the  treasure  of  the  jtErarium  in  this  temple 
i^;ainst  Julius  Csesar.  The  present  remains  are  those  of  an 
indifferent  and  late  renovation  of  an  earlier  temple,  being 
composed  of  columns  which  differ  in  diameter,  and  a  fiieze 
put  together  firom  fimgmeiits  which  do  net  belong  to 
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another.  The  original  temple  was  built  by  Tarquin,  and 
was  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sabine  altar  of 
the  god  and  the  limit  of  the  wood  of  refuge  mentioned  by 
Virgil. 

9.  Just  below  the  Temple  of  Saturn  is  the  site  of  the  Arch 
of  Tiberius,  erected,  according  to  Tacitus,  upon  the  recovery 
by  Germanicus  of  the  standards  which  Varus  had  lost 

10.  The  remains  of  the  MUliarium  Aurmm,  which  formed 
the  upper  extremity  of  a  wall  faced  with  marbles,  ending 
near  the  arch  of  Severus  in  a  small  conical  pyramid.  Dis- 
tances without  the  walls  were  inscribed  upon  die  Milliarium 
Aureum,  as  distances  within  the  walls  were  upon  the 
pyramid  (from  which  in  this  case  they  were  also  measured) 
which  bore  the  name  of  Umbilicus  Romm,  The  Via 
Sacra,  which  is  still  visible,  descended  fix>m  the  Capitol 
between  the  temples  of  Saturn  and  Vespasian, — being 
known  here  as  the  CUvus  Capitolinus,  and  passed  to  the 
left  of— 

1 1.  The  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus^  which  was  erected  by 
the  senate  a.d.  205,  in  honour  of  that  emperor  and  his  two 
sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta.  It  is  adorned  with  bas-reliefs 
relating  his  victories  in  the  east, — ^his  entry  into  Babylon 
and  the  tower  of  the  temple  of  Belus  are  represented.  A 
curious  memorial  of  imperial  history  may  be  observed  in  the 
inscription,  where  we  may  still  discern  the  erasure  made  by 
Caracalla  after  he  had  put  his  brother  Geta  to  death  in  a.d. 
213,  for  the  sake  of  obliterating  his  memory.  The  added 
words  are  optimis  fortissimisqve  principibus — ^but  the 
ancient  inscription  P.  sept,  lvc  fil.  get^  nobiliss. 
cesARi,  has  been  made  out  by  painstaking  decipherers.  In 
one  of  the  piers  is  a  staircase  leading  to  the  top  of  the  arch 
which  was  formerly  (as  ^seen  from  coins  of  Severus  and 
Caracalla)  adorned  by  a  car  drawn  by  six  horses  abreast,  and 
containing  figures  of  Severus  and  his  sons.  It  was  in  fh>nt 
of  this  arch  that  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  stood,  which 
is  now  at  the  Capitol. 

•*Lcs  proportions  de  Tare  de  Septime-S^v^re  sont  encore  belles. 
L'aspect  en  est  imposant;  il  est  solide  sans  dtre  lourd.  La  grand« 
inscnj^tion  oil  se  lisent  les  ^ith^tes  yictorieuses  (jui  rappellent  les  saco^ 
militaires  de  rempereur,  Parthique,  Dacique,  Adiab^nique,  se  d^ploiesnr 
one  Taste  8iurfiu:e  et  donne  k  Tentablement  un  air  de  majest^  au'admirent 
les  artistes.  Cette  inscription  est  doublement  historique ;  elle  rappelle 
Ici  cimpagnw  de  Senfcre  et  la  tragiMie  domeitiqtte  qui  opr^  Itti  ensang- 
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knt^L  n  famille,  le  meuftre  d'un  de  ses  fils  immol^  par  Vautre,  et 
radiamement  de  celui-ci  a  poursuiyre  la  memoire  du  fr^re  quil  avait 
fidt  assassiner.  Le  nom  de  Geta  a  et^  visiblement  efTac^  par  Caracalla. 
La  meme  chose  se  remarque  dans  une  inscription  sur  bronze  qu'on  Toit 
an  Capitole  et  sur  le  petit  arc  du  Marche  aux  bcsufs  dont  j  ai  parl^ 
OIL  rioiage  de  G^ta  a  «e  effac^e  comme  son  nom.  Canu:alla  ne  permit 
pas  meme  i  ce  nom.  proscrit  de  se  cacher  parmi  les  hieroglyphes.  £a 
Egypte,  ceux  qui  composaicnt  le  nom  de  G^ta  ont  ^t^  gratt^  sur  les 
monuments." — Atnpire,  Emp,  ii.  278. 

{To  descend  into  the  depth  of  the  Forum  and  examine  the 
monuments  closely,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  admittance  from  a 
stonemason,  who  lives  in  the  first  house  on  the  left  of  the 
Clivus  Capitolinus.) 

The  platform  on  which  we  have  been  standing  leads  to 
the  Via  della  Consolazione,  occupying  the  site  of  die  ancient 
Vicus  y^ugartus,  where  Augustus  erected  an  altar  to  Ceres, 
and  another  to  Ops  Augusta,  the  goddess  of  wealth.  (In  this 
street,  on  the  left,  is  a  good  cinque-cento  doorway.)  Where 
this  street  leaves  the  Forum  was  the  so-called  Zacus  Ser- 
vi/ius,  a  basin  which  probably  derived  its  name  from  Servilius 
Ahala  (who  slew  the  philanthropist  Sp.  Maelitis  with  a  dagger 
near  this  very  spot),  and  which  was  encircled  with  a  ghastly 
low  of  heads  in  the  massacres  under  Sylla.  This  fountain 
was  adorned  by  M.  Aggrippa  with  a  figure  of  a  hydra.  The 
ri^t  side  of  the  Forum  is  now  occupied  for  a  considerable 
distance  by  the  disinterred  remains  of  the  Basilica  Julia^ 
begun  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  finished  by  Augustus,  who 
dedicated  it  in  honour  of  his  daughter.  A  basilica  of  this 
description  was  intended  partly  as  a  Law  Court  and  partly 
as  an  Exchange.  In  this  basilica  the  judges  called  Centum- 
viri  held  their  courts,  which  were  four  in  number : 

"Tarn  clamor,  centnmque  viri,  densumiiQe  oorons 
Valgus :  et  inianti  Jiuia  tecta  placent. 

Martial^  yL  Ep,  38. 

Beyond  the  basilica  are  three  beautifiil  colunms  which 
belong  to  a  restoration  of  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
biXj  dedicated  by  Fostumius,  b.c  484.  Here  costly  sacri- 
fices were  alwa3rs  offered  in  the  ides  of  July,  at  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus,  after  which 
the  Roman  knights,  richly  clothed,  crowned  with  olive,  and 
bearing  their  troplues,  rode  past  it  in  military  procession, 
starting  fi-om  the  temple  of  Mars  outside  the  Porta  Capena. 
The  entablature  which  the  three  columns  support  is  of  greal 
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richness,  and  the  whole  fhigment  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  existing  specimens  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
None  of  the  Roman  ruins  have  given  rise  to  more  discusskm 
than  this.  It  has  perpetually  changed  its  name.  Bunsen 
and  many  other  authorities  considered  it  to  belong  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Chalcidica ;  but  as  it  is  known  that  the 
position  of  the  now  discovered  Basilica  Julia  was  exactly 
between  the  temple  of  Saturn  and  that  of  Castor,  and  a 
passage  of  Ovid  describes  the  latter  as  being  close  to  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  which  is  also  ascertained,  it 
seems  almost  certain  now  that  it  belonged  to  the  temple  of 
the  Dioscuri.  Dion-Cassius  mentions  that  Caligula  made 
this  temple  a  vestibule  to  his  house  on  the  Palatine. 

Here,  on  the  right,  branches  off  the  Via  dei  Fienili,  once 
the  Vicus  Thscus,  or  Etruscan  quarter  (see  Chap.  V.),  leading 
to  the  Circus  Maximus.  At  its  entrance  was  the  bronze 
statue  of  Vertunmus,  the  god  of  Etruria,  and  patron  of  the 
quarter.  The  long  trough-shaped  fountain  here,  at  which 
such  picturesque  groups  of  oxen  and  buffaloes  are  constantly 
standing,  is  a  memorial  of  the  Lake  of  yutuma  the  sister  of 
Tumus,  or  as  she  was  sometimes  described,  the  wife  of 
Janus  die  Sabine  war-god.  This  fountain,  for  such  it  must 
have  been,  was  dried  up  by  Paul  V. 

"  At  qiue  ventuTBS  pnscedit  sexta  kalendas, 
Hac  sunt  Ledseis  templa  dicata  deis. 
Fratribus  ilia  deis  fiatres  de  gente  deonim 
Circa  Juturnse  composuere  lacus." 

Ovid^  Fast  L  705. 

Here,  dose  under  the  Palatine,  is  the  site  of  the 
famous  TempU  of  Vesta^  in  which  the  sacred  fire  was  pre- 
served, with  the  palladium  saved  from  Troy.  On  the  altar 
of  this  temple,  blood  was  sprinkled  annually  from  the  tail  of 
the  horse  which  was  sacrificed  to  Mars  in  the  Campus- 
Mardus.  The  foundation  of  the  temple  was  attributed  to 
Numa,  but  the  worship  must  have  existed  in  Pelasgic- times, 
as  the  mother  of  Romulus  was  a  vestal  It  was  burnt 
down  in  the  fire  of  Nero,  rebuilt  and  again  burnt  down 
under  Commodus,  and  probably  restored  for  the  last  time 
by  Heliogabalus.  Here,  during  the  consulate  of  the  young 
Marius,  the  high  priest  Scaevola  was  murdered,  splashing 
the  image  of  Vesta  with  his  blood, — and  here  (a.d.  6S) 
Pisoy  the  adopted  son  of  Galba,  was  murdered  in  thje 
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wactiiaiy  wUther  be  liad  fled  for  refbge,  and  his  head,  being 
cut  off,  was  affixed  to  the  rostra.  Behind  the  temple,  along 
tiie  lower  ridge  of  the  Palatine,  stretched  the  sacred  grove  of 
Vesta,  and  &e  site  of  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Liberatrice 
was  occupied  by  the  Atrium  Vesta^  a  kind  of  convent  for 
the  vestal  viigins.  Here  Numa  Pompilius  fixed  his  resid- 
ence, hoping  to  conciliate  both  the  Latins  of  the  Palatine 
and  the  Sabines  of  the  Capitoline  by  occupying  a  neutral 
ground  between  them. 

*'  Qiueris  iter  ?  dicam,  yiciniuii  Castora,  canae 
Transibis  Testae,  ▼irgineamqoe  domum,  ' 
Inde  sacro  veneranda  petes  palada  Clivo." 

Martial^  i.  Ep.  7a 
**  Hie  focus  est  Vestae,  ^ni  Pallada  senrat  et  ignem. 
Hie  luit  anUqiii  regia  panra  Niimae." 

Ouidy  Trist,  iii.  EU  1 
**  Hie  locus  exiguus,  qui  snstinet  atria  Vestae^ 
Tunc  erat  intonsi  regia  magna  Numae. 
Forma  tamen  templi,  quae  nunc  manet,  ante  luiae 

Didtnr ;  et  formae  causa  probanda  subest 
Vesta  cadem  est,  et  Terra  ;  subest  vigil  ignis  ntxiqiie^ 

Significant  sedem  terra  focusque  suam. 
Terra  piIaesimUis»  nullo  fuldmine  nixa, 
Aere  subjecto  tarn  grave  pendet  onus. 
Arte  S3nacosia  suspensus  in  aere  dauso 

Stat  globus,  immensi  panra  figuia  poll ; 
Et  quantimi  a  summis,  tantum  secessit  ab  imls 

Terra.     Quod  ut  fiat,  forma  rotunda  fadt. 
Far  &cies  templi :  nuUus  procurrit  ab  illo 
Angnlus.    A  pinvio  vindicat  imbre  tholus." 

Ovid^  East,  vu  26^ 
*'  Senrat  et  Alba,  Lares,  et  quorum  lucet  in  aiis 
Ignis  adhuc  Pbrygius,  nolhque  adspecta  Tirorum 
Pallas,  in  abstruso  pignus  memorabile  templo."  « 

Lucan^  ix.  992. 

Close  to  tne  temple  of  Vesta  was  the  Eegia^  where  Julius 
CxsBi  lived  (as  pontifex  maximusjh — ^where  Pompeia  his 
second  wife  admitted  her  lover  Clodius  in  the  disguise  of  a 
woman  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea — whence  Caesarwent 
forth  to  his  death — and  from  which  his  last  wife  Calpumia 
lushed  forth  with  loud  outcries  to  receive  his  dead  body. 

Somewhere  in  this  part  of  the  Forum  was  the  famous 
Curtian  Lake^  so  called  from  Mettus  Curtius,  a  Sabine 
warri<x^  who  with  difficulty  escaped  from  its  quagmires  to 
the  Capkol  afier  a  batde  between  Romulus  and  Tatius.* 

*  Statiiis.  L  6.   Lby,  iSL  k, 
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Traditioii  dedares  that  die  quagmire  afterwaids  became  a 
gulf,  which  an  oracle  declared  would  never  dose  until  that 
which  was  most  important  to  the  Roman  people  was  sacri- 
ficed to  it  Then  the  young  Marcus  Curtius,  equipped  in 
full  armour,  leapt  his  horse  into  the  abyss,  exclaiming  that 
nothing  was  more  important  to  the  Roman  people  than 
arms  and  courage ;  and  the  gulf  was  dosed.*  Two  altars 
were  afterwards  erected  on  the  site  to  the  two  heroes,  and 
a  vine  and  an  olive  tree  grew  there.t 

''Hoc,  nbi  nanc  font  sunt,  udse  tenuere  paludes: 
Amne  redundatis  fossa  madebat  aquis. 
Curtius  ille  lacus,  siccas  qui  sustinet  aras, 
Nunc  solida  est  tellus,  sed  lacus  ante  fuit" 

Ovid^  Fast*  vL  401. 

Some  fountain,  like  those  of  Servilius  and  Jutuma,  bearing 
the  name  of  Lacus  Curtius  must  have  existed  on  this  site  to 
imperial  times,  for  the  Emperor  Galba  was  murdered  there. 

**  A  single  cohort  still  surrounded  Galba,  when  the  standaxd-bearer 
tore  the  Emperor's  image  from  his  spear-head,  and  dashed  it  on  the 
ground.  The  soldiers  were  at  once  decided  for  Otho ;  swords  were 
drawn,  and  every  symptom  of  fevour  for  Galba  amongst  the  bystanders 
was  repressed  by  menaces,  till  they  dispersed  and  fled  in  horror  from  the 
Forum.  At  last,  the  bearers  of  the  emperor's  litter  overturned  it  at  the 
Curtian  pool  beneath  the  Capitol.  In  a  few  moments  enemies  swarmed 
around  his  body.  A  few  words  he  muttered,  which  have  been  divers^y 
reported :  some  said  that  they  were  abject  and  unbecoming ;  others 
amrmed  that  he  presented  his  neck  to  the  assassin's  sword,  and  bade 
him  strike  '  if  it  were  for  the  good  of  the  republic ; '  but  none  listened, 
none  perhaps  heeded  the  words  actually  spoken  ;  Galba's  throat  was 
pierced,  but  even  the  author  of  his  mortal  woimd  was  not  ascertained, 
while  his  breast  being  protected  by  the  cuirass,  his  1^  and  arms  were 
backed  with  repeated  gashes." — MerivaU^  YtL  73. 

*  Near  this  part  of  the  Forum  stood  a  colossal  statue  of 
Domidan,  in  bronze. 

*'  Ipse  lod  custos,  cujus  sacrata  vorago, 
ramosusque  lacus  nomen  memorabile  servat" 

StaHus^  Sihf.  i.  66. 

Adjoining  the  Basilica  Julia  is  the  Column  of  Phocas^ 
raised  to  diat  emperor  by  the  exarch  Smaragdus  in  6o3. 
This  is— 

"  The  nameless  column  with  a  buried  base,'* 

of  Byron,  but  is  now  neither  nameless  nor  buried,  its  pedestal 
having  been  laid  bare  by  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  in 

*  Lhry,  vii.  6.    Varr.  iv.  3a*  f  Way,  xv.  A 
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1S13,  and  bearing  an  inscription  whidi  shows  an  origin 
that  no  one  ever  anticipated. 

'*  In  the  age  of  Phocas  (602—^10),  the  art  of  erecting  a  column  like 
that  of  Trajan  or  M.  Aurelius  had  been  lost  A  large  and  handsome 
Corinthian  pillar,  taken*  from  some  temple  or  basilica,  vas  therefor* 
l^aced  in  the  Forum,  on  a  huge  pyramidsd  basis  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  it,  and  was  surmounted  with  a  statue  of  Phocas  in  gilt  bronze.  It 
has  so  little  the  appearance  of  a  monumental  column,  that  for  a  long 
while  it  was  thought  to  belong  to  some  ruined  building,  till,  in  181 3, 
the  inscription  was  discovered.  The  name  of  Phocas  had,  indeed,  been 
erased  ;  but  that  it  must  have  been  dedicated  to  him  is  shown  by  the 
date.  .  .  •  The  base  of  this  column,  discovered  by  the  excavations 
of  1816  to  have  rested  on  the  ancient  pavement  of  the  Forum,  proves 
that  this  former  centre  of  Roman  life  was  still,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  unencumbered  with  ruins." — Dyet^s  History  of  the  City 
of  Rome, 

**Ce  monument  et  Tinscription  qui  raccompaene  sont  pr^deux  pour 
rhistoire,  car  ils  montrent  le  dermer  terme  de  Pavilissement  od  Rome 
devait  tomber.  Smara^us  est  le  premier  magistrat  de  Rome, — ^mais 
ce  magistrat  est  un  prffet,  I'Au  du  pouvoir  imperial  et  non  de  ses  con- 
dtoyens ; — il  commande,  non,  il  est  vrai,  i  la  capitale  du  monde,  mais 
au  chef-lieu  du  duch^  de  Rome.  Ce  prdfet,  qui  n  est  connu  de  I'histoire 
que  par  ses  Inches  m^agements  envers  les  Barbarcs,  imagine  de  voler 
une  colonne  i  un  beau  templ&  au  temple  d'un  empereur  de  quelque 
n^e,  pour  la  dedier  &  un  ex6mble  tifran  mont^  sur  le  trdne  par  des 
assassinats,  an  meurtrier  de  Tempereur  Maurice,  ^  Tignoble  Phocas,  que 
tout  le  monde  connaSt,  gr^  k  Comeille,  qui  Ta  encore  trope  m^na£^. 
Et  le  plat  dT61e  ose  appder  tr^d^ment  cdui  qui  fit  forger  sous  les 
veux  de  Maurice  ses  quatre  fils  avant  de  T^gorger  lui-m@me.  II  d^eroe 
le  titre  de  triomphateur  k  Phocas,  qui  laissa  conqu^rir  par  Chosro^  une 
bonne  part  de  I'empire.  II  ose  ecnre :  'pour  les  innombrables  bienfiuts 
de  sa  pi^t<^,  pour  le  repos  procur^  &  Tltalie  et  &  la  b'berte.'  Ainsi 
rhistoire  monumentale  de  la  Rome  de  I'empire  finit  honteusement  par 
mi  hommage  ridicule  de  la  bassesse  \  la  violence." — Amptre^  Emp. 
ii.389. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  on  the  left  (looking 
towards  the  Arch  of  Titus)  stood  the  Temple  of  yofius 
QuirmuSy  between  the  great  Forum  and  the  Forum  of  Julius 
Csesar,  and  near  the  ascent  to  the  Porta  Janualis,  by  which 
Tarpeia  admitted  the  Sabines  to  the  Capitol.  Procopius, 
in  die  sixth  century,  saw  the  little  bronze  temple  of  Janus 
still  standing.  This  was  one  of  many  temples  of  the  great 
Sabine  god. 

*'  Qnum  tot  sint  Jani ;  cur  stas  sacratus  in  uno, 
Hie  nbi  juncta  foris  templa  duobns  habes  t " 

Ovid,  Fast,  i.  257. 

TUs  was  the  temple  which  was  the  fiunoun  index  of 
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pe^c6  and  war,  dosed  by  Augustas  for  the  third  time  firooi 
its  foundation  after  the  victory  of  Actium.* 

".        •         .    et  vacuum  duellis 
Tanum  Quirini  cUusit,  et  ordiDon 
Rectum,  et  vaganti  fisena  lioentise 
Injecit" 

Horace^  Ode  It.  15. 

Besides  tfiis  temple  there  were  three  arches,  whose  sites 
are  unknown,  dedicated  to  Janus  in  different  parts  of  the 
Forum. 

*' .        •     Haec  Jaaos  summits  ab  imo 

Perdocet ^ 

Horate^  Ep,  L  l»  54. 

Hie  central  arch  was  the  resort  of  brokers  and  money- 
lender8.t 

"•        •    Postquam  omnis  res  mea  Janum 
Ad  medium  uacta  est*' 

Hot.  SoLv^-^xZ. 

Along  this  side  of  the  Forum  stood  the  TabenuB  Argrn* 
taria^  ±e  silversmiths'  shops,  and  beyond  them — probably 
in  front  of  S.  Adriano — ^were  the  Tabema  Nova,  where 
Virginia  was  stabbed  by  her  father  with  a  butcher's  knife, 
which  he  had  seized  fn>m  one  of  the  stalls,  saying,  "  This, 
my  child,  is  the  only  way  to  keep  thee  free,"  as  he  plunged 
it  into  her  hearty  Near  this  also  was  the  statue  of  Venus 
Cloacina.§ 

The  front  of  the  Church  of  S.  Adriano  is  a  fragment  of 
the  Basilica  of  A^tnilius  Faulus,  built  with  part  of  1500 
talents  which  Casar  had  sent  from  Gaul  to  win  him  over 
to  l^is  party.  This  basilica  occupied  the  site  of  the  famous 
Curia  of  TuUus  Hostilius. 

'<Iii  se  r^uoit,  pour  la  premiere  fois  sous  un  toit.  le  conseil  des 
andens  rois  que  le  savant  Properce,  avec  un  sentiment  vxai  des  anti- 
quit^  romaines,  nous  montre  tel  qu*il  ^tait  dans  l*origtne,  se  rassem- 
blant  au  son  de  la  trompe  pastorale  dans  un  pre,  comme  le  peuple  dans 
certains  petits  cantons  ae  la  Suisse." — Amfhre^  ffisL  Rom.  li  31a 

The  Curia  was  capable  of  containing  six  hundred  senar 
tors,  their  number  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  It  had  no 
tribune, — each  speaker  rose  in  turn  and  spoke  in  his  place. 
Here  was  '^  the  hall  of  assembly  in  which  the  fate  of  the 
world  was  decided."     The  Curia  was  destroyed  by  fire^ 

•  Saetonai^  Ang.M  t  Cicera  d«  Ofi.  i.  as-  IlifT.&iiL 

I  Pliny,  av.  •». 
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which  it  caught  ftdm  the  fimend  pyre  of  Clodius.  Around 
the  Curia  stood  many  statues  of  Romans  who  had  rendered 
especial  service  to  the  state.  The  Curia  Julia  occupied  the 
•ite  of  the  Curia  Hostilia  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  Close  by  the  old  Curia  was  the  Basilica  Porcia^ 
built  by  Cato  the  Censor,  which  was  likewise  burnt  down 
at  the  funeral  of  Clodius.  Near  this  the  base  of  the  rostral 
column,  Colanna  DuUia^  has  been  found.  Beyond  this, 
on  the  left,  are  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina^  erected  by  the  flattery  of  the  senate  to  the 
memory  of  the  licentious  Empress  Faustina,  the  faithless 
wife  of  Antoninus  Pius,  whom  they  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a  goddess.  Her  husband,  dying  before  its  completion, 
was  associated  in  her  honours,  and  the  inscription,  which 
still  remains  on  the  portico,  is  ''  Divo  antonino  et  diva 
FAUsriNiB.  EX.  s.  c"  The  front  of  the  temple  is  adorned 
with  eight  columns  of  cipolino,  forty-three  feet  high,  sup- 
porting a  frieze  ornamented  with  griffins  and  candelabra. 
The  effect  of  these  remains  would  be  magnificent  if  the 
modem  road  were  removed,  and  the  temple  were  laid  bare 
in  its  full  height,  with  the  twenty-one  steps  which  formerly 
led  to  it  It  is  also  gready  injured  by  the  hideous  Church 
of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  which  encloses  the  cella  of  the 
temple,  and  whose  name,  sa)rs  Ampere,  naively  expresses  the 
admiration  in  which  its  builders  held  these  remains.* 

Almost  opposite  this,  near  the  temple  of  Castor,  and 
fiunng  the  Capitol,  stood,  on  a  lofly  base,  the  small  Temple 
of  Julius  Casar  (iEdes  Divi  Juiii),t  surrounded  with  a 
colonnade  of  closely-placed  colunms  and  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  the  deified  triumvir.  This  was  the  first  temple  in 
Rome  which  was  dedicated  to  a  mortal 

"Fntribus  assimilis,  qaos'proxima  templa  tenentei 
Divus  ab  excelsa  Julius  srae  Tidet.** 

Ofrid^  Pont  El,  u.  3. 
**  Hanc  aniriMwn  interea  caeso  de  corpore  mptam 
Fac  jubar,  ut  temper  Capitolia  nostra  FommqiM 
DiTus  ab  excelsa  prospectet  Jnfius  sede.** 

Id.  MOarn,  xr.  S4a 

Dion  Cassius  narrates  that  this  temple  was  erected  on 
&e  spot  where  the  body  of  Julius  was  burnt  It  was 
adorned  by  Augustus  with  the  beaks  of  the  vessels  taken 
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in  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  hence  obtamed  the  name  of 
Rostra  Julia.  He  also  placed  here  the  statue  of  Venus 
Anadyomene  of  Apelles,  because  Csesar  had  claimed 
descent  from  that  goddess.  Here,  in  a.d.  14,  the  body  of 
Augustus,  being  brought  from  Nola,  where  he  died,  was 
plao^  upon  a  bier,  while  Tiberius  pronounced  a  funeral 
oration  over  it,  before  it  was  carried  to  the  Campus 
Martius. 

On  the  left  we  now  reach  the  Church  of  SS.  Cosmo  and 
Damian,  considered  by  Nibby  and  others  to  occupy  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Remus.  Anapfere  has  since  proved  that 
this  temple  never  existed,  and  diat  the  remains  are  those 
of  a  Temple  of  the  Penates^  rebuilt  by  Augustus.  Here 
Valerius  Publicola  had  a  house,  to  which  he  removed 
from  the  Velia,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Roman 
people. 

'*  Le  sentiment  d'effroi  que  la  demenre  f<!odaIe  des  Valerius  causait, 
^tait  pareille  k  celui  qu'inspiraient  aux  Romains  du  xnoyen  lige  les  toon 
des  barons,  que  le  peuple^  d^  qu'il  ^it  le  maitre,  se  hitait  de 
d^molir.  Valerius  n'attendit  pas  ^u'on  se  portftt  \L  cette  extreinit^ 
et  il  vint  habiter  au  pied  de  la  Velia.  C'est  le  premier  triomphe  des 
pleb^iens  sur  Paristoci-atie  romaine  et  la  premi^  concession  de  cette 
aristocratie." — Ampire^  Hist  Rom,  ii.  274. 

A  little  further  on  are  three  gigantic  arches,  being  all 
that  remains  of  the  magnificent  BasUica  of  Constantine, 
which  was  320  feet  in  lengtli  and  235  feet  in  width.  The 
existing  ruins  are  those  of  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  basilica. 
There  are  traces  of  an  entrance  towards  the  Coliseum. 
The  roof  was  supported  by  eight  Corinthian  columns,  of 
which  one,  remaining  here  till  the  time  of  Paul  V.,  was 
removed  by  him  to  the  piazza  of  Sta,  Maria  Maggiore, 
where  it  still  stands.  This  site  was  previously  occupied  by 
the  Temple  of  PeaUy  burnt  down  in  the  time  of  Commodus. 
This  temple  was  the  great  museum  of  Rome  under  the 
empire,  and  contained  the  seven-branched  candlestick  and 
other  treasures  brought  from  Jerusalem,*  as  well  as  all  the 
works  of  art  which  had  been  collected  in  the  palace  of 
Nero  and  which  were  removed  hither  by  Vespasian.  A 
statue  of  the  Nile,  with  children  pla3dng  around  it,  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  among  the  sights  in  the  tempk 
of  Peac5.t 

tii.  37.  t  Plmy,«unrLf. 
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It  was  near  this  that  the  Via  Sacra  was  crossed  by  the 
Arch  of  FdbiuSy  erected  b.c  121,  in  honour  of  the  conqueror 
of  the  Allobroges, — the  then  inhabitants  of  Savoy.  Close 
to  this  portion  of  the  Via  Sacra  also  stood  a  statue  of 
Valeria,  daughter  of  Publicola,  by  whom  the  honours  of 
the  virgin  Cloelia  were  disputed. 

Besides  those  which  we  have  noticed,  there  is  mention 
in  classical  authors  of  many  other  buildings  and  statues 
iHiich  were  once  crowded  into  this  narrow  space;  but  all 
trace  of  many  even  of  those  enumerated  is  still  buried 
many  feet  below  the  soil 

The  modem  name  of  Campo  VacdnOy  by  which  the  Forom 
b  now  known,  is  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  be  derived 
from  Vitmvius  Vacco,  who  once  had  a  house  there. 

'*La  gaerre  aux  habitants  de  Privemuxn  (Pipenio)  rattache  4  une 
locality  da  Palatin.  •  •  .  Les  habitants  de  Fondi  avaient  fiiit  causff 
commime  avec  les  habitants  de  Privemum.  Leur  che(  Vitravius  Vacca, 
possedait  one  maison  sur  le  Palatin ;  c'^tait  un  homme  consid^ble 
dans  son  pays  et  m6ne  k  Rome.  lis  demandirent  et  obtinrent  giice. 
Privemnm  fut  pris,  et  Vitnivius  Vacca,  qni  s*y  ^tait  r^fugi^  conduit  k 
Rome,  enfenne  dans  le  prison  Mamertine  poar  ▼  6tre  gazd^  jusqu'au 
retonr  da  consul,  et  alors  battu  de  Teiges  et  mis  a  mort ;  sa  maison  du 
Palatin  fnt  lasee,  et  le  lieu  oil  elle  avait  ^t^  garda  le  nom  de  JPrh  de 
VaecaV — Ampirey  Histoire  Romaine^  iii.  17. 

But  the  name  will  seem  singularly  appropriate  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  groups  of  meek-faced  oxen  of 
tiie  Campagna,  which  are  dways  to  be  seen  lying  in  the 
shade  under  the  trees  of  the  Forum,  or  drinking  at  itn 
water-troughs. 

" '  Romanoque  Foro  et  laiitis  mugire  Carinis.' 

*'  Ce  Ten  m'a  tonjours  profond^ent  frapp^  lofsque  je  traveraais  le 
FoTum,  aujourdlim  Campo- Vaccino  (le  champ  du  b^tail) ;  je  voyais  en 
effet  presque  toujours  k  son  extremity  des  bceuis  oouch^  au  pied  dn 
Pialatin.  Virgile,  se  reportant  de  la  Rome  de  son  temps  k  la  Rome 
ancicnne  d'Evandre,  ne  trouvait  pas  d'image  plus  frappante  du  change- 
ment  produit  par  les  si^cles,  que  la  presence  d'un  troupoiu  de  boeufe  dans 
le  lien  destine  k  dtre  le  Forum.  Eh  bien,  le  jour  devait  venir  oil  ce  qui 
^tait  pour  Viigile  un  pass^  lointain  et  pres(]ue  incroyable  se  repro* 
duirait  dans  la  suite  des  ^es  ;  le  Forum  devait  €tre  de  nouveau  un  lieu 
agreste,  scs  magnificences  ?en  aller  et  les  boeufs  7  revenir. 

"  T'aimais  k  les  contempler  k  travers  quelques  colonnes  moins  vieilles 
■ue  les  souvenirs  qu*ils  .me  retracaient^  reprenant  possession  de  ce  sol 
aoh  les  avait  cha^^  la  liberty,  la  gloire,  Cic^ron,  Cter,  et  od  devait 
les  nmeccr  la  plus  erande  vicissitude  de  I'historie,  la  destruction  da 
Fempire  lomain  per  les  barbares.  Ce  quift  Virgile  tiocvait  si  ^tiango 
dans  le  paai6  n'elaone  plus  dans  le  praent ;  les  boeufii  mogisaent  a« 
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Foma ;  ik  i^Y  ooiidieDt  et  j  ramtnent  aujonrd'hm,  de  inline  ^wk 
tempt  d*£nuidie  et  oomme  s^il  n'^tait  rien  9xriyi!*^~Amfire^  ffiti. 
Jitm,  i.2ii. 

"  In  many  a  heap  the  groniid 
Heares,  is  if  Ruin  in  a  frantic  mood 
Had  done  his  utmost     Hen  and  there  appeals 
As  left  to  show  his  handy-work  not  ours, 
An  idle  oolnmn,  a  half-buried  arch, 
A  wall  of  some  great  temple.    It  was  once^ 
And  long,  the  centre  of  their  Universe, 
The  Forum — ^whence  a  mandate,  eagle-winged. 
Went  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.     Let  us  descend 
Slowly.    At  every  step  much  may  be  lost, 
The  very  dust  we  txead  stirs  as  with  life. 
And  not  a  breath  but  from  the  ground  sends  up 
Something  of  human  grandeur. 

«  «  «  «  # 

Now  all  is  changed  ;  and  here,  as  in  the  wild. 
The  day  is  silent,  dreary  as  the  night ; 
None  stirring,  save  the  herdsman  and  his  herd. 
Savage  alike  ;  or  they  that  would  explore, 
Discuss,  and  learnedly  ;  or  they  that  come, 
(And  there  are  many  who  have  crossed  the  earth,) 
That  they  may  give  the  hours  to  meditation. 
And  wander,  often  saying  to  themselves, 
'  This  was  the  Roman  Forum  1 ' " 

Rogeri  liafy. 

**  We  descended  into  the  Fomno,  the  lieht  &st  feding  away  and  tfannr- 
ing  a  kindred  soberness  over  the  scene  of  ruin.  The  soil  has  risen  from 
rubbish  at  least  fifteen  feet,  so  that  no  wonder  that  the  hills  look  lower 
than  they  used  to  do,  having  been  never  very  considerable  at  the  fsnfL 
There  it  was  one  scene  of  desolation,  from  the  massy  foundation-stones 
of  the  Capitoline  Temple,  which  were  laid  by  Tarquinius  the  Proud,  to 
a  single  pillar  erected  m  honour  of  Phocas,  the  eastern  emperor,  in  the 
fifth  century.  What  the  fragments  of  pillars  belonged  to,  perhaps  we 
can  never  know  ;  but  tliat  I  think  matters  little.  I  care  not  whether  it 
was  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  or  the  Basilica  Julia,  but  one  knows  that 
one  is  on  tiie  ground  of  the  Forum,  under  the  Capitol,  the  place  where 
the  tribes  assembled,  and  the  orators  spoke  ;  the  scene,  in  short,  of  all 
the  internal  struggles  of  the  Roman  people." — A  moid**  yifumal. 

'*  They  passed  the  solitary  column  of^  Phocas,  and  looked  down  into 
the  excavated  spacer  where  a  confusion  of  pillars,  arches,  pavement^ 
and  shattered  blocks  and  shafts — ^the  crumbs  of  various  ruins  dropt  from 
the  devouring  maw  of  Time — stand,  or  lie,  at  the  base  of  the  Capitoline 
HUl.  That  renowned  hillock  (for  it  is  little  more)  now  rose  abruptly 
above  them.  The  ponderous  masonry,  with  which  the  hillside  is  built 
up^  is  as  old  as  Rome  itself,  and  looks  likely  to  endure  while  the  world 
retains  any  substance  or  permanence.  It  once  sustahied  the  Capitol,  and 
BOW  bears  up  the  great  pile  which  the  mediaeval  builders  raised  on  the 
antique  foundation,  and  that  still  loftier  tower,  which  looks  abroad  upon 
a  lai^^  page  of  deeper  historic  interest  than  any  other  scene  can  show. 
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Oa  the  ane  pedettal  of  Roman  masonry,  other  rtiucliuet  will  donbl- 
less  arise,  and  vanish  like  ephemeral  things. 

"To  a  spectator  on  the  spot,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  erents  of 
Roman  history,  and  of  Roman  life  itself,  appear  not  so  distant  as  the 
Gothic  a^es  whkh  succeeded  them.  We  stand  in  the  Forum*  or  on  the 
height  of  the  Capitol,  and  seem  to  see  the  Roman  epoch  close  at  hand* 
We  foiget  that  a  chasm  extends  between  it  and  ourselves,  in  which  lie 
all  those  dark,  mde,  unlettered  centuries,  around  the  birthtime  of  Christi- 
anity, as  well  as  the  age  of  chivalry  and  romance,  the  feudal  system,  and 
the  infancy  of  a  better  civilization  than  that  of  Rome.  Or,  if  we  re- 
member these  mediaeval  times,  they  look  further  off  than  the  Augustan 
age.  The  reason  may  be,  that  the  old  Roman  literature  survives,  and 
creates  for  us  an  intimacy  with  the  classic  ages,  which  we  have  no  means 
of  fonning  with  the  subsequent  ones. 

"  The  Italian  dimate,  moreover,  robs  age  of  its  reverence,  and  makes 
it  look  nearer  than  it  is.  Not  the  Coliseum,  nor  the  tombs  of  the 
Appian  Way,  nor  the  oldest  pillar  in  the  Forum,  nor  any  other  Roman 
rum,  be  it  as  dilapidated  as  it  may,  ever  give  the  impression  of  venerable 
antiquity  which  we  gather,  along  with  the  ivy,  from  the  grey*  walls  of  an 
fjigfish  abbey  or  castle.  And  yet  every  brick  and  stone,  which  we 
pioc  up  among  the  former,  had  fallen,  ages  before  the  foundation  of  the 
latter  was  begun." — Hawthorne. 

"A  Rome,  vous  marches  sur  les  pierres  qui  ont  M  les  dieux  de 
C^sar  et  de  Pomp^ :  vous  consid^ez  la  mine  de  ces  grands  ouvrages, 
dont  la  vieiUesse  est  encore  belle,  et  vous  vous  prominerez  tous  les  jouxi 
paimi  les  histoires  et  les  fables.  .  .  .  II  n^v  i^  que  Rome  oh  la  vie 
toit  agr^able,  oil  le  corps  trouve  ses  plaisirs  et  resprit  les  siens,  oh  Ton 
est  4  la  source  des  belles  choses.  Rome  est  cause  que  vous  n'^tes  plus 
harharea,  elle  vous  a  appris  la  dvilit^  et  la  religion.  ...  II  est 
certain  oue  je  ne  monte  jamais  au  Palatin  ni  au  Capitole  que  je  n*y 
change  cPesprit,  et  qu*il  ne  me  vienne  d'antres  pens^es  que  les  miennet 
ordinaires.  Cet  air  m'inspire  quelque  chose  de  grand  et  de  g^n^reux 
que  je  n'avais  point  auparavant :  si  je  r^e  deux  heures  au  nord  da 
Tibie^  je  sub  aussi  savant  que  si  j'avais  etudi^  huit  jour&" — BoImoc, 


Before  leaving  the  Forum  we  must  turn  from  its  classical 
to  its  mediaeval  remains,  and  examine  the  very  interesting 
group  of  churches  which  have  sprung  up  amid  its  ruins. 

Almost  opposite  the  Mamertine  Prisons,  surmounted  by 
t  handsome  dome,  is  the  Church  of  Sta.  Martina^  which 
contains  the  original  model,  bequeathed  by  the  sculptor 
Thorwaldsen,  of  his  Copenhagen  statue  of  Christ  in  the 
act  of  benediction.  The  subterranean  church  beneath  this 
building  is  well  worth  visiting.  An  ante-chapel  adorned 
with  statues  of  four  virgin  martyrs  leads  to  a  beautiful 
chapel  erected  at  the  cost  and  from  the  designs  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona.  In  its  centre,  lamps  are  always  burning  round  the 
BMgnificent  bronze  altar  which  covers  the  shrine  of  Sta. 
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Martin  A,  and  beneath  it,  you  can  discover  the  martyi's  tomb 
by  the  light  of  a  torch  which  a  monk  lets  down  dirough  a 
hole.  A  side  chapel  contains  the  grave  in  which  the  body 
of  the  saint  was  found  in  1634.  In  the  tribune  is  an 
ancient  throne. 

**  At  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  on  the  left  hand  ax  we  descend 
from  the  Ara  Coeli  into  the  Forum,  there  stood  in  very  ancient  times  a 
small  chapel  dedicated  to  Sta.  Martina,  a  Roman  virgin,  who  was 
martyred  m  the  persecution  under  Alexander  Severus.  The  veneration 
paid  to  her  was  of  very  early  date,  and  the  Roman  people  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  there  on  the  6rst  day  of  the  year.  This  observance 
was,  however,  confined  to  the  people,  and  not  very  general  till  1634 ;  an 
era  which  connects  her  in  rather  an  interesting  manner  with  the  history  of 
art.  In  this  year,  as  they  were  about  to  repair  her  chapel,  they  discovered, 
walled  into  the  foundations,  a  sarcophagus  of  terra-cotta,  in  wliich  was 
the  body  of  a  young  female,  whose  severed  head  reposed  in  a  separate 
casket  These  remains  were  very  naturally  supposed  to  be  those  of  the 
saint  who  had  been  so  long  venerated  on  that  spot  The  discovery  was 
hailed  with  the  utmost  exiUtation,  not  by  the  people  only,  but  by  those 
who  led  the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  people.  The  pope  himself^ 
Urban  VIII.,  composed  hymns  in  her  praise ;  and  Cardinal  Francesco 
Barberini  undertook  to  rebuild  her  church.  Amongst  those  who  shared 
the  general  enthusiasm  was  the  painter,  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  was  at 
Rome  at  the  time,  who  very  earnestly  dedicated  himself  and  his  powers 
to  the  glorification  of  Sta.  Martina.  Her  church  had  already  been  given 
to  the  Academy  of  Painters,  and  consecrated  to  St.  Luke,  their  patron 
saint.  It  is  now  '  San  Luca  and  Santa  Martina.'  Pietro  da  Cortona 
erected  at  his  own  cost,  the  chapel  of  Sta.  Martiim,  and  when  he  died, 
endowed  it  with  his  whole  fortune.  He  painted  for  the  altarpiece  his 
best  picture,  in  which  the  saint  is  represented  as  triumphing  over  the 
idols,  while  the  temple  in  which  she  has  been  led  to  sacrifice,  is  struck 
by  lightning  from  heaven,  and  falls  in  ruins  around  her.  In  a  votive 
picture  of  Sta.  Martina  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  she 
IS  represented  as  very  young  and  lovely  ;  near  her,  a  horrid  instrument 
of  torture,  a  two-pronged  fork  with  barbed  extremities,  and  the  lictor*: 
axe,  signifying  the  manner  of  her  death." — Jameson^ s  Sacred  and 
L^endary  Art, 

The  feast  of  the  saint  is  observed  here  on  Jan.  30,  with 
much  solemnity.  Then  in  all  the  Roman  churches  is  sung 
the  Hymn  of  Sta.  Martina — 

'*  Martinse  celebri  plaudite  nomini. 
Gives  Romulei,  plaudite  gloriae ; 
Insignem  meritis  dicite  virginem, 
Christi  dicite  martyrem. 

Haec  dum  conspicuis  orta  pazentihjs 
Inter  delicias,  inter  amabilet 
Luxus  illecebras,  ditibus  affluit 
Faustae  mvneribos  domat. 
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VUse  despideas  commoda,  dedicat 

Se  renun  Domino,  et  munifica  mana 

Christi  pauperibus  distribuens  opes 

Quaerit  praemia  coelitum. 

A  nobis  abigas  labrica  gaudia 

Ta,  qui  martyribus  dexter  ades, 

Deiis 

Une  et  trine :  tuis  da  famulis  jubar, 

Quo  Clemens  animos  beas.     Amen." 

There  is  nothing  especial  to  notice  in  S,  Adriano^  which 
is  built  in  the  ruins  of  the  basilica  of  £milius  Faulus,  or  in 
.S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda^  which  occupies  the  temple  of  Anto- 
ninus and  Faustina,  but  Sia.  Maria  Liberatrice^  built  on 
^e  site  of  the  house  of  Numa  and  tlie  convent  of  the 
Vestals,  commemorates  by  its  name  a  curious  legend  of  the 
fourth  century.  On  this  site,  it  is  said,  dwelt  in  a  cave,  a 
terrible  dragon  who  had  slain  three  hundred  persons  with 
the  poison  of  his  breath.  Into  this  cave,  instructed  thereto 
by  St  Peter,  and  entrusting  himself  to  the  care  of  the 
Virgin,  descended  St  Silvester  the  Pope,  attended  by  two 
acoljrtes  bearing  torches,  and  here,  having  pronounced  the 
name  of  Christ,  he  was  miraculously  enabled  to  bind  the 
dragon,  and  to  shut  him  up  till  the  day  of  Judgment  But 
when  he  ascended  in  safety,  he  found  at  die  mouth  of  the 
cave  two  magicians  who  had  followed  him  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  some  imposture,  dying  from  the  poison  of  the 
dragon's  breath, — and  these  also  he  saved  alive. 

We  now  reach  the  circular  building  which  has  been  so 
long  known  as  the  temple  of  Remus.  To  the  right  of  the 
entrance  are  two  pillars  of  cipolino,  almost  buried  in  the 
soil.  The  porphyry  pillars  at  the  entrance,  supporting  a 
richly  sculptured  cornice,  were  probably  set  up  in  their 
present  position  when  the  temple  was  turned  into  a  church. 
The  bronze  doors  were  brought  from  Perugia.  If,  as  is  now 
supposed,  the  temple  on  this  site  was  that  of  the  Penates, 
the  protectors  against  all  kinds  of  illness  and  misfortune, 
the  modem  dedication  to  the  protecting  physicians  Cosmo 
and  Damian  may  have  had  some  reference  to  that  which 
went  before. 

ITie  Church  of  SS  Cosmo  and  Damiano  ims  founded 
within  the  ancient  temple  by  Pope  Felix  IV.  in  527,  and 
restored  by  Adrian  I.  in  780.  In  1633  the  whole  building 
was  modernized  by  Urban  VIII.,  who,  in  order  to  raise  it  to 
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the  present  level  of  the  soil,  cut  the  andent  church  in 
half  by  the  vaulting  which  now  divides  the  upper  and  lower 
churches.  To  visit  the  lower  church  a  monk  must  be 
summoned,  who  will  bring  a  torch.  This  is  well  worth 
while.  It  is  of  great  size,  and  contains  a  curious  well 
into  which  Christian  martyrs  in  the  time  of  Nero  are  said 
to  have  been  precipitated.  The  tomb  of  the  martyrs 
Cosmo  and  Damian  is  beneath  the  altar,  which  is  formed 
of  beautiful  transparent  marble.  Under  a  side  altar  \% 
the  grave  of  Felix  IV.  The  third  and  lowest  church  (the 
original  crypt)  which  is  very  small,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
place  of  refuge  during  the  early  Christian  persecutions. 
Here  is  shown  the  altar  at  which  Felix  IV.  celebrated  mass 
while  his  converts  were  hiding  here — the  grave  in  which  the 
body  of  the  pope  was  afterwards  discovered — ^and  a  miracu- 
lous spring,  still  flowing,  which  is  said  to  have  burst  forth 
in  answer  to  his  prayers  that  he  might  have  wherewithal  to 
baptize  his  disciples.  A  passage  which  formerly  led  from 
hence  to  the  Catacombs  of  St  Sebastian,  was  walled  up, 
twenty  years  ago,  by  the  paternal  government,  because 
twenty  persons  were  lost  in  it  In  tiiis  crypt  were  found 
the  famous  "Pianta  Capitolina,"  now  preserved  in  the 
CapitoL  In  the  upper  church,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance 
from  the  circular  vestibule  into  the  body  of  the  building  is 
tliis  inscription — 

'*  L'imagine  di  Madonna  Santissima  che  esiste  all*  altar  magg.  parl6 
a  S.  Gregorio  Papa  dicendogli,  '  Perch^  piu  non  mi  saluti  mentre  pas- 
nndo  eri  solito  salutanni  ?  II  santo  aomand6  perdona  e  concesse  a 
quelli  che  celebrano  in  quell*  altare  la  liberazione  dell'  anima  dal  pur- 
gatorio,  do^  per  quell'  anima  per  la  quale  si  celebra  la  messa.*'* 

Another  inscription  narrates — 

"  Gregorius  primus  concessit  omnibus  et  nngnlis  risitantibus  eocle- 
siam  istam  sanctorum  Cosnue  et  Damiani  mille  annos  de  indulgentia,  e< 
in  die  stationis  ejusdem  ecdesiae  idem  Gregorius  concessit  decern  millia 
annorum  de  indulgentia." 

Among  the  many  relics  preserved  in  this  church  are, 
^' Una  ampulla  lactis  Beatse  Mariae  Virginis";  "  De  Dome 
Sanctse  Mariae  Magdalenae";  "De  Domo  Sajacti  Zacharia) 
profeta ! " 

Deserv'ng  of  the  most  minute  attention  is  the  granrt 
mosaic  of  Christ— -coming  on  the  clouds  of  sunset 

•  See  Peicy»t  ffeiMaiwn 
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*'The  mosaics  of  SS.  Cosoko  and  Damian  (a.d.  526—510)  are  the 
finest  of  ancient  Christian  Rome.  Above  the  arch  appear,  on  each  side 
of  the  Lamb,  foor  angels,  of  excellent  but  somewhat  severe  style  ;  then 
fi^low  Tarious  apocalyptic  emblems  :  a  modem  walling  up  having  left 
but  few  traces  of  the  twenty-four  elders.  A  gold  surface,  dimmra  cy 
■ge^  with  little  purple  clouds,  forms  the  background  :  though  in  Rome, 
St  least,  at  both  an  earlier  and  later  date,  a  blue  ground  prevailed. 
In  the  apsis  itself,  upon  a  dark  blue  ground,  with  golden -edged  clouds, 
is  seen  the  colossal  figure  of  Christ ;  the  right  hand  raised,  either  in 
benedictioii  or  teaching,  the  left  holding  a  written  scroll ;  above  is  the 
band,  which  is  the  emblem  of  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity.  Below, 
on  each  side,  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  are  leading  SS.  Cosmo  and 
I>amiano,  each  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  towards  the  Saviour,  fol- 
lowed by  St.  Theodore  on  the  right,  and  by  Pope  Felix  IV.,  the  founder 
of  the  church,  on  the  1^.  This  latter,  unfortunately,  is  an  entirely 
restored  figure.  Two  palm-trees,  sparkling  with  gold,  above  one  of 
which  appears  the  emblem  of  eternity,  the  phoenix — with  a  star-shaped 
nimbus,  close  the  composition  on  each  side.  Further  below,  indicated 
by  water-plants,  sparkling  also  with  gold,  is  the  river  Jordan.  The 
f^ure  of  Christ  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  marvellous  speci- 
mens of  the  art  of  the  middle  ages.  Countenance,  attitude,  and  drapery 
combine  to  give  him  expression  of  quiet  majesty,  which,'  for  many  cen- 
tones  after,  is  not  found  again  in  equal  beauty  and  freedom.  The 
drapery,  especially,  is  disposed  in  noble  folds,  and  only  in  its  somewhat 
too  ornate  detaib  is  a  further  departure  ftom  the  antique  observable. 
The  saints  are  not  as  yet  arranged  in  stiff  parallel  forms,  but  are  ad- 
irancxng  forward,  so  that  their  figures  appear  somewhat  distorted,  while 
we  already  remark  something  constrained  and  inanimate  in  their  step. 
The  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  wear  the  usual  ideal  costume.  SS. 
Cosmo  and  Damiano  are  attired  m  the  late  Roman  dress:  violet 
mantles,  in  gold  stuff,  with  red  embroideries  of  oriental  barbaric  effect. 
Otherwise  the  chief  motives  of  the  drapery  are  of  great  beauty,  though 
somewhat  too  abundant  in  folds.  The  high  lights  are  brought  out  by 
gold  and  other  sparkling  materials,  producing  a  gorgeous  play  of  colour 
which  relieves  the  figures  vigorously  from  the  dark  blue  background. 
Altogether,  a  feeling  for  colour  is  here  displayed,  of  which  no  later 
mosaics  with  gold  grounds  give  any  idea.  The  heads,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  principal  figure,  are  animated  and  individual,  though  without 
any  particular  depth  of  expression ;  somewhat  elderly,  also,  in  physio- 
gnomy, but  still  far  removed  from  any  Byzantine  stiffness ;  St.  Peter  has 
already  the  bald  head,  and  St.  Paul  the  short  brown  hair  and  dark 
beard,  by  which  they  were  afterwards  recc^izable.  Under  this  chiel 
composition,  on  a  gold  ground,  is  seen  the  Lamb  upon  a  hill,  with 
the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  and  the  twelve  sheep  on  either  hand.  The 
great  care  of  execution  is  seen  in  the  five  or  six  gradations  of  tints  which 
the  artist  has  adopted." — Kugler. 

SS.  Cosmo  and  Damian,  to  whom  this  church  is  dedi- 
cated, were  two  Arabian  physicians  who  exercised  their 
art  from  charity.  They  suffered  under  Diocletian.  "  First 
they  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  but  an  angel  saved  them ; 
and  then  into  the  fire,  but  the  fire  refused  to  bum  them ; 
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then  they  were  bound  to  crosses  and  stoned,  but  the  stones 
either  fell  harmless  or  rebounded  on  their  executioners  and 
killed  them,  so  then  the  pro-consul  Lycias,  believing  them 
to  be  sorcerers,  commanded  that  they  should  be  beheaded, 
and  thus  they  died."  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damian  were  the  patron 
saints  of  the  Medici,  and  their  gilt  statues  were  carried  in 
state  at  the  coronation  of  Leo  X.  (Giovanni  de'  Medici). 
Their  fame  is  general  in  many  parts  of  France,  where  their 
fete  is  celebrated  by  a  village  fair — children  who  ask  for  their 
fairing  of  a  toy  or  gingerbread  calling  it  their  "  St  C6me." 

*'  It  is  related  that  a  certain  man,  who  was  afflicted  with  a  cancer  in 
his  1^,  went  to  perform  his  devotions  in  the  Church  SS.  Cosmo  and 
Damian  at  Rome,  and  he  prayed  most  earnestly  that  these  beneficent 
saints  would  be  pleased  to  aid  him.  When  he  had  prayed,  a  deep  sleep 
fell  upon  him.  Then  he  beheld  St.  Cosmo  and  St.  Damian,  who 
stood  beside  him  ;  and  one  carried  a  box  of  ointments,  and  the  other 
a  sharp  knife.  And  one  said,  'What  shall  we  do  to  replace  this 
diseased  leg  when  we  have  cut  it  off? '  And  the  other  replied,  '  There 
is  a  Moor  who  has  been  buried  just  now  at  St  Pietro  in  Vincoli  ;  let 
us  take  his  leg  for  the  purpose.'  So  they  brought  the  leg  of  the  dead 
man,  and  with  it  they  replaced  the  leg  of  the  sick  man  ;  anointing  it 
with  celestial  ointment,  so  that  he  remained  whole.  When  he  awoke 
he  almost  doubted  whether  it  could  be  himself ;  but  his  neighbours, 
seeing  that  he  was  healed,  looked  into  the  tomb  of  the  Moor,  and  found 
that  there  had  been  an  exchange  of  legs  :  and  thus  the  truth  of  this 
great  mirade  was  proved  to  all  beholders.*' — Mrs,  Jameson^  from 
the  Legenda  Aurea, 

Just  beyond  the  basilica  of  Constantine,  stands  the 
Church  of  Sta,  Francesca  Rotnana^  which  is  full  of  interest 
It  was  first  built  by  St  Sylvester  on  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Venus  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  under  the 
tide  of  Sta.  Maria  Antica.  It  was  rebuilt  in  a.d.  872  by 
John  VIII.,  who  resided  in  the  adjoining  monastery  during 
his  pontificate.  An  ancient  picture  attributed  to  St  Luke, 
brought  from  Troy  in  iioo,  was  the  only  object  in  this 
church  which  was  preserved  when  the  building  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  in  12 16,  after  which  the  church,  then 
called  Sta.  Maria  Nuova,  was  restored  by  Honorius  III. 
During  the  restoration,  the  picture  was  kept  at  S.  Adriano, 
and  its  being  brought  back  led  to  a  contest  amongst  the 
people,  which  was  ended  by  a  child  exclaiming — "  What  are 
you  doing?  the  Madonna  is  already  in  her  own  church." 
She  had  betaken  herself  thither  none  knew  how. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  church  was  given  to  tbe 
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Latiofan  Gnonti  in  die  foiorteendi  to  the  OUvetan  monks; 
under  Eugenius  IV.,  the  latter  extended  their  boundaries  so 
fax  that  they  included  the  Coliseum,  but  their  walls  were 
ibrced  down  in  the  succeeding  pontificate.  Gregory  XL, 
Paul  II.»  and  Qesar  Boigia,  were  cardinals  of  Sta.  Maria 
Novella.  In  1440  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  Sta 
Francesca  Romana,  when  that  saint,  Francesca  de'  Pon 
zianiy  foundress  of  the  Order  of  Oblates,  was  buried  here. 
Her  tomb  was  erected  in  1640  by  Donna  Agata  Pamfili, 
sister  of  Innocent  X.,  herself  an  Oblate.  It  is  fipom  the 
designs  of  Bernini,  and  is  rich  in  marbles.  The  figure 
was  not  added  till  1868. 

*'  After  the  death  of  Fnmoesca,  her  body  remained  during  a  night 
and  a  day  at  the  Pbnziani  Palace,  the  Oblatcs  watching  by  turns  oret 
U»e  bdoyed  remains.  .  .  .  Francesca*s  &ce,  which  had  recently 
borne  traces  of  age  and  suffering,  became  as  beautiful  again  as  in  the 
days  of  jrouth  and  prosperity ;  and  the  astonished  bystanders  gaxed  with 
-wonder  and  awe  at  her  unearthly  loveliness.  Many  of  them  carried 
mway  partides  Irom  her  clothes,  and  employed  theip  for  the  cure  of 
aeveral  persons  who  had  been  considered  beyond  the  possibility  of 
recovery.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  crowd  augmented  to  a  degree 
which  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  the  palace,  Battista  Ponziani  took 
measures  to  have  the  body  removed  at  once  to  the  churdi,  and  a  pro- 
tcininn  of  the  regular  and  secular  clergy  escorted  the  venerated  remains 
to  Santa  Maria  Nuova,  where  they  were  to  be  interred. 

*'  The  popnhur  feeling  bunt  forth  on  the  occasion ;  it  was  no  loiter 
to  be  restrained.  Francesca  was  invoked  by  the  crowd,  and  her 
beloved  name  was  heard  in  every  street,  in  every  piaxza,  in  every  comer 
of  the  Eternal  City.  It  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  it  seemed  to  float  ia 
the  air,  to  be  borne  aloft  by  the  grateful  enthusiasm  of  a  whole  people^ 
who  had  seen  her  walk  to  that  church  by  her  mother's  side  in  her  holy 
childhood  ;  who  had  seen  her  kneel  at  that  altar  in  the  grave  beauty  of 
womanhood,  in  the  hour  of  bereavement,  and  now  in  death,  carried 
thither  ia  state,  she  the  gentle,  the  humble  saint  of  Rome,  the  poor 
woman  of  the  Trastevere,  as  she  was  sometimes  called  at  her  rwa 
desire;''— Za^  O,  FmiUriaris  Lift  of  Sta.  Francesca  Romano. 

A  chapel  on  the  right  of  the  church  contains  the 
monument  of  Cardinal  Vulcani,  1322,  supporting  his 
figure^  with  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  sculptured  in  high 
idief  below.  Near  the  door  b  that  of  Cardinal  Adimari, 
1432,  who  died  here  after  an  ineffectual  mission  to  the 
anti-pope  Pedro  da'  Luna.  In  the  left  transept  was  a 
fine  Femgino  (removed  1867) ;  im  the  right  tnmsept  is  the 
tomb  of  Pope  Grego^  XI.,  l^  Pietro  Paolo  Olivieri,  erected 
by  the  senate  in  gratitude  for  hb  having  restored  the  papal 
court  to  Rome  nom  Avignon.    A  bas-reUef  represents  hit 
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trtumplial  entry  with  St  Catherine  of  Siena,  by  whose  en- 
treaties he  was  induced  to  return,  walking  before  his  mule. 
A  breach  in  the  walls  indicates  the  ruinous  state  into  which 
Rome  had  fallen ;  the  chair  of  St  Peter  is  represented  as 
floating  back  through  the  air,  while  an  angel  carries  the 
papal  tiara  and  keys ;  a  metaphorical  figure  of  Rome  is 
coming  forth  to  welcome  the  pope. 

"The  greatest  part  of  the  praise  due  to  Gregory's  return  to  Rome 
belongs  to  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  who,  with  infinite  courage,  travelled 
to  Avignon,  and  persuaded  the  pope  to  return,  and  by  his  presence  to 
dispel  the  evils  which  disgraced  Italy,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
the  popes.  Thus  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  those  Writers,  who 
rightly  understand  the  matter,  should  have  said  that  Catherine,  the 
virgin  of  Siena,  brought  back  to  God  the  abandoned  apostolical  chair 
upon  her  shoulders." — Ughdli,  ItaL  Saera^  vL  coL  45. 

Near  Pope  Gregory's  tomb  some  blackened  marks  in  the 
wall  are  shown  as  holes  made  by  the  (gigantic)  knees  of  St 
Peter,  when  he  knelt  to  pray  that  Simon  Magus  might  be 
dropped  by  the  demons  he  had  invoked  to  support  him  in 
the  air,  which  he  is  said  to  have  done  to  show  his  power 
on  the  spot 

"When  the  error  of  Simon  was  spreading  farther  and  &rther,  th« 
illustrious  pair  of  men,  Peter  and  Paul,  the  rulers  of  the  Chuidit 
arrested  it  by  going  thither,  who  suddenly  exhibited  as  dead,  Simon,  the 
putative  God,  on  his  appearance.  For  w^hen  Simon  declared  that  he 
would  ascend  aloft  into  heaven,  the  servants  of  God  cast  him  headlong 
to  the  earth,  and  though  this  occurrence  was  wonderful  in  itself  it  was 
not  wonderAil  under  the  circumstances,  for  it  was  Peter  who  did  it,  he 
who  bears  with  him  the  keys  of  heaven.  ...  it  was  Paul  who  did  it,  he 
who  was  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven." — St,  Cyril  ofjerusaiem, 

**  Simon  promised  to  fly,  and  thus  ascend  to  the  heavenly  abodet» 
On  the  day  agreed  upon,  he  went  to  the  Capitoiine  hill,  and  throwing 
himself  from  the  rock,  began  his  ascent.  Tnen  Peter,  standing  in  the 
midst,  said,  'O  Lord  Jesus,  show  him  that  his  arts  are  in  vain.' 
Hardly  had  the  words  been  uttered,  when  the  wings  which  Simon  had 
made  use  of  became  entangled,  and  he  felt  His  thigh  was  fractured, 
never  to  be  healed, — ^and  some  time  afterwards,  the  unhappy  man  died 
at  Aretia,  whither  he  had  retired  after  his  discomfiture." — St  Ambrose.^ 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  existed  in  the  first  century  a 
Simon,  a  Samaritan,  a  pretender  to  divine  authority  and  aupematuial 
powers ;  who,  for  a  time,  had  many  followers  ;  who  stood  in  a  certain 
relation  to  Christianity ;  and  who  may  have  held  some  opinions  more  or 
less  similar  to  those  entertained  by  the  most  fieimous  heretics  of  the  eariy 
ages,  the  Gnostics.  Irenseus  calls  thb  Simon  the  fiither  of  all  heretics. 
* AU  those,'  he  aayi,  'who  in  any  way  corrupt  the  truth,  or  mar  the 

See  the  whokqoestkm  of  Sinwrn  Magus  diaouMd  iaWamwth'i  *  Taghmilaiid 
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nadUng  of  the  Clmfdi^  are  disciples  and  saoeeMon  of  Simon,  the 
Sanuuritan  magician.'  Simon  gave  himself  forth  as  a  God,  and  carried 
•boat  with  him  a  beantiful  woman  named  Helena,  whom  he  represented 
as  the  first  conception  of  his — that  is,  of  the  divine — ^mind,  the  symbol 
and  manifestation  of  that  portion  of  spirituality  which  had  become 
entangled  in  matter." — Jasntsot^t  Sacrtd  Ari^  p.  204. 

The  vault  of  the  tribune  is  covered  with  mosaics. 

"The  restored  tribune  mosaics  (A.D.  858-887,  during  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Nicholas  L),  close  the  list  of  Roman  Byzantine  works.  By 
their  time  it  had  become  apparent  tbat^such  figures  as  the  art  of  the 
day  was  alone  able  to  achieve,  could  have  no  possible  relation  to  each 
other,  and  therefore  no  longer  constitute  a  composition;  the  artists 
accordingly  separated  the  Madonna  on  the  throne,  and  the  four  saints 
with  uplifted  hands,  by  graceful  arcades.  The  ground  is  gold,  the 
nimbuses  blue.  The  faces  consist  only  of  feeble  lines — ^the  cheeks  are 
€iiiy  red  blotdies;  the  folds  merely  dark  strokes;  nevertheless  a  certain 
£ow  and  fulness  in  the  forms,  and  the  character  of  a  few  accessories 
(for  instance^  the  exchange  of  a  crown  upon  the  Virgin's  head  for  the 
Invariable  Byzantine  veil),  seem  to  indicate  that  we  have  not  so  much  to 
do  here  with  the  decline  of  Byzantine  art,  as  with  a  northern  and 
probably  Fiankish  influence.*' — JCugUr, 

The  convent  attached  to  this  church  was  the  abode  of 
Tasso  during  his  first  visit  to  Rome. 

Behind  Sta.  Francesca  Romana,  and  facing  the  Colisenniy 
are  the  remains  generally  known  as  the  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Rame^  also  called  Templum  Urbis  (now  sometimes  called 
by  objectors  the  "  Portico  of  Uvia"),  which,  if  this  name  is 
the  correct  one,  was  originally  planned  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  to  rival  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  erected  by  the  archi- 
tect ApoUodorus.  It  was  built  upon  a  site  previously  occu- 
pied by  the  atrium  of  Nero's  Golden  House.  Little  remams 
standing  except  a  cella  facing  the  Coliseum,  and  another 
in  the  cloisters  of  the  adjoining  convent  (thesCi  perhaps, 
being  restorations  by  M^entius,  c,  307,  after  a  fire  had 
destroyed  most  of  the  building  of  Hadrian),  but  the  sur- 
rounding grassy  height  is  positively  littered  with  fragments 
of  the  grey  granite  columns  which  once  formed  the  grand 
portico  (400  by  200  feet)  of  the  building.  A  large  mass  of 
Corinthian  cornice  remains  near  the  cella  facing  the  Colis> 
eum.  This  was  the  last  pagan  temple  which  remained  in 
use  in  Rome.*  It  was  only  closed  by  Theodosius  in  391 , 
and  remained  entire  till  625,  when  Pope  Honorius  carried 
off  the  bronze  tiles  of  its  roof  to  St  Peter's. 

*  Ptttd«rtiaieoattm$yaHMe.L^S^ 


**  Ak.  «ctim  resoimre  i^am  imigltibiii»  iote 
Delubnim  Romae ;  colitnr  nam  MDgniiie  ct  \apm 
More  dese,  nomenque  loci,  oeu  numen,  habetur. 
Atque  Urbts,  Venensque  pari  se  culmine  toUvnt 
Templa,  simul  geihinis  adoleatur  than  deatMis." 

Prudenims  cotUr,  Symm,  t.  214. 
'*  Wlicn  about  to  constnict  his  vcfi^so^&cieDai  temple  of  Vems  and 
Romt:,  Hadrian  produced  a  design  of  his  own  and  showed  it  with  proud 
satisfiurtion  to  the  architect  ApoUodoras.  The  creator  of  the  Trajan 
column  remarked  with  a  sneer  that  the  ddties,  if  they  rose  from  their 
teats,  must  thrust  their  heads  through  the  ceiling.  The  emperor,  we 
are  assured,  could  not  forgive  this  banter ;  but  we  can  hardly  take  to  the 
letter  the  statement  that  he  put  his  critic  to  death  for  it" — MerwaU. 
ch.hcvi 

In  front  of  this  temple  stood  the  bronze  statue  of  Cloelia, 
mentioned  by  livy  and  Seneca,  and  (till  the  sixth  century) 
the  bronze  elephants  mentioned  by  Cassiodonis.  Nearer 
the  Coliseum  may  still  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  founda- 
tion prepared  by  Hadrian  for  the  Colossal  SUUue  of  Nero^ 
executed  in  bronze  by  Zenodorus.  This  statue  was  twice 
moved,  first  by  Vespasian,  in  a.d.  75,  that  it  might  £u:e 
the  chief  entrance  of  his  amphitheatre,*  whose  plan  had 
been  aheady  hiid  out  At  the  same  time — ^though  it  was  a 
striking  likeness  of  Nero— its  head  was  surrounded  with  rays 
that  it  might  represent  Apollo.  In  its  second  position  it 
is  described  by  Martial : 

**  Hie  nbl  siderau  propras  ridel  astia  colotras 
£t  crescnnt  media  pegmata  celsa  via, 
Invidiosa  feri  radiabant  atria  regis^ 

Unaque  jam  tota  stabat  in  urbe  domus.** 

DeSpteU  iL 

It  was  again  moved  (with  the  aid  of  forty-two  elephants^ 
a  few  yuds  further  north,  by  Hadrian,  when  he  built  his 
temple  of  Venus  and  Rome.  Pliny  describes  the  colossus 
as  110,  Dion  Cassias  as  100  feet  high. 

"Hadrian  employed  an  architect  named  Deciianus  to  remove  the 
colossus  of  Nero,  the  face  of  which  had  been  altered  into  a  SoL 
He  does  not  seem  to  haye  accomplished  the  design  of  ApoUodoras 
to  erect  a  companion  statue  of  Luna.  -^A^MImi^  ch.  bcvi. 

Near  the  Church  of  Sta.  Francesca  the  Via  Sacra  passes 
under  the  Arch  of  Titus^  which,  even  in  its  restored  con- 
dition, is  the  most  beautiful  monument  of  the  kind  remain- 
ing in  Rome.     Its  Christian  interest  is  unrivalled,  from  its 
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hrnog  been  erected  by  the  senate  to  commemoiate  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  its  bas-reliefs  of  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick  and  other  treasures  of  the  Jewish 
Temple.  In  mediaeval  times  it  was  called  the  Arch  of  the 
Seven  Candlesticks  (septem  lucemarum)  from  the  bas- 
relief  of  the  candlestick,  concerning  which  Gregorovius 
remarks,  that  the  fantastic  figures  carved  upon  it  prove  that 
it  was  not  an  exact  likeness  of  that  which  came  from  Jeru« 
salem.  The  bas-reliefs  are  now  greatly  mutilated,  but  they 
are  shown  in  their  perfect  state  in  a  drawing  of  Giuliano  di 
Sangallo.  On  the  frieze  is  the  sacred  river  Jordan,  as  an 
aged  man,  borne  on  a  bier.  The  arch,  which  was  in  a  very 
minous  condition,  had  been  engrafted  in  the  middle  ages  into 
a  fortress  tower  called  Turris  Cartularia,  and  so  it  remained 
till  the  present  century.  This  tower  originally  formed  the 
entrance  to  the  vast  fortress  of  the  powerful  Frangipani 
fiunily,  which  included  the  Coliseum  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Palatine  and  Coelian  hills ;  and  here,  above  the  gate,  Pope 
Urban  II.  dwelt  in  1093,  under  the  protection  of  Giovanni 
FrangipanL  The  arch  was  repaired  by  Pius  VII.,  who 
replaced  in  travertine  the  lost  marble  portions  at  the  top 
and  sides. 

**■  Standing  beneath  the  arch  of  Titus,  and  amid  so  much  ancient  dust, 
it  is  difficult  to  forbear  the  commonplaces  of  enthusiasm,  on  which  hun- 
dreds of  tourists  have  already  insisted.  Over  the  half- worn  pavement, 
and  beneath  this  arch,  the  Roman  armies  had  trodden  in  their  outward 
march,  to  fight  battles,  a  world's  width  away.  Returning  victorious, 
vrith  royal  captives,  and  inestimable  spoil,  a  Roman  triumph,  that  most 
eorgeous  pageant  of  earthly  pride,  has  streamed  and  flaunted  in  hundred- 
fold succession  over  these  same  flagstones,  and  through  this  yet  stalwart 
archway.  It  is  politic,  however,  to  make  few  allusions  to  such  a  past ; 
nor  is  it  wise  to  suggest  how  Cicero's  feet  may  have  stepped  on  yonder 
itone,  or  how  Horace  was  wont  to  stroll  near  by,  niakin|[  his  footsteps 
chime  with  the  measure  of  the  ode  that  was  ringing  in  his  mind.  The 
very  ghosts  of  that  massive  and  stately  epoch  have  so  much  density  that 
the  people  of  to-day  seem  the  thinner  of  the  two,  and  stand  more  ghost- 
like by  the  arches  and  columns,  letting  the  rich  sculpture  be  discerned 
through  their  ill-compacted  substance." — Hawthorne, 

*' We  passed  on  to  the  arch  of  Titus.  Amongst  the  reliefs  there  is 
the  figure  of  a  man  bearing  the  golden  candlestick  from  the  Temple  at 

{emsalem,  as  one  of  the  spoils  of  the  triumph.  Yet  He  who  abandoned 
Its  visible  and  local  temple  to  the  hands  of  the  heathen  for  the  sin  of 
His  nominal  worshippers,  has  taken  to  Him  His  great  power,  and  has 
gotten  Him  glory  by  destroying  the  idols  of  Rome  as  He  had  done  the 
idob  of  Babylon  ;  and  the  golden  candlestick  bums  and  shall  bum 
with  an  ererlasting  light,  whue  the  enemies  of  His  holy  name,  Babykii^ 
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Rome,  or  the  carcass  of  sin  in  every  land,  which  the  ea^^es  of  His  \ 

jhU  surely  find  out,  perish  for  ever  from  before  Him." — AmMt 
jfoumal, 

"The  Jewish  trophies  are  sculptured  in  bas-relief  on  the  inside  of  the 
arch  beneath  the  vaulting.  Opposite  to  these  is  another  bas-relief  repre* 
senting  Titus  in  the  quadriga,  the  reins  boxne  by  the  goddess  Roma.  In 
the  centre  of  the  arch,  Titus  is  borne  to  heaven  by  an  eagle.  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  these  ornaments  to  his  gloiy  were  designed  after  the 
death  of  Vespasian,  and  completed  after  his  own.  .  .  .  These 
witnesses  to  the  truth  of  history  are  scanned  at  this  day  by  Christians 
passing  to  and  fro  between  the  Coliseum  and  the  Forum ;  and  at  this 
day  the  Jew  refuses  to  walk  beneath  them,  and  creeps  stealthily  by  the 
side,  with  downcast  eyes,  or  countenance  averted." — MerwaU,  Romans 
under  the  Empire^  vii.  250. 

"  The  restoration  of  the  arch  of  Titus  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on 
the  commission  appointed  by  Pius  VII.  for  the  restoration  of  ancient 
edifices.  This,  not  only  beautiful,  but  precious  monument,  had  been 
made  the  nucleus  of  a  hideous  castellated  fort  by  the  Frangipani  &mily. 
Its  masonry,  however,  embraced  and  held  together,  as  well  as  crushed, 
the  marble  arch  ;  so  that  on  freeing  it  from  its  rude  buttresses  there  was 
fear  of  its  collapsing,  and  it  had  first  to  be  well  bound  together  by  props 
and  bracing  beauns,  a  process  in  which  the  Roman  architects  are  un- 
rivalled, llie  simple  expedient  was  then  adopted  by  the  architect 
Stem  of  completing  the  arch  in  stone  ;  for  its  sides  had  been  removed. 
Thus  increased  in  solid  structure,  which  continued  all  the  architectural 
lines,  and  renewed  its  proportions  to  the  mutilated  centre,  the  arch  was 
both  completely  secured  and  almost  restored  to  its  pristine  degance."— 
Wisemaffs  Life  of  Pirn  VI L 

The  processions  of  the  popes  going  to  the  Lateran  fof 
their  solemn  installation,  used  to  halt  beside  the  arch  of 
Titus  while  a  Jew  presented  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  with 
a  humble  oath  of  fealty.  This  humiliating  ceremony  was 
omitted  for  the  first  time  at  the  installation  of  Pius  IX. 


At  this  point  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  notice  two 
other  buildings,  which,  though  situated  on  the  Palatine,  are 
totally  disconnected  with  the  other  objects  occupying  that 
hill. 

A  lane  runs  up  to  the  right  from  the  arch  of  Titus.  On ' 
the  left  is  a  gateway,  surmounted  by  a  faded  fresco  of 
St.  Sebastian.  Here  is  the  entrance  to  a  wild  and  beau- 
tiful garden,  possessing  most  lovely  views  of  the  various 
ruins,  occupying  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  Adonis.  This 
garden  is  the  place  where  St  Sebastian  underwent  his  (so- 
called)  martyrdom,  and  will  call  to  mind  the  many  fine 
pictures,    scattered   over    Europe,    of   the   joothful    and 
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besatiful  saint,  bound  to  a  tree,  and  pierced  with  arrows. 
The  finest  of  diese  aire  the  Domenichino,  in  Sta.  Maria  degli 
Angeli,  and  the  Sodoma  at  Florence.  He  is  sometimes 
represented  as  bound  to  an  orange  tree,  and  sometimes, 
as  in  the  Guido  at  Bologna,  to  a  cypress,  like  those  we  still 
see  on  this  spot  Here  was  an  important  Benedictine 
Convent,  where  Pope  Boniface  IV.  was  a  monk  before  his 
election  to  the  papacy,  and  where  the  famous  abbots  of 
Monte  Casino  had  their  Roman  residence.  Here,  in  11 18, 
fifty-one  cardinals  took  refuge,  and  elected  Gelasius  II. 
as  Pope.  The  only  building  remaining  is  the  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  PaUara  or  S,  SebastianOy  containing  some 
curious  inscriptions  relating  to  events  which  have  occunred 
here,  and — in  the  tribune,  fi:escoes,  of  the  Saviour  'in 
benediction  with  four  saints,  and  below,  two  other  groups 
represendng  the  Viigin  with  saints  and  angels,  placed,  as 
we  learn  by  tlie  inscription  beneath,  by  one  Benedict — 
probably  an  abbot 

Further  up  the  lane  a  "Via  Crucis  "  leads  to  the  Church 
of  S.  Buonavmtura^  "  the  seraphic  doctor "  (Cardinal  and 
Bishop  of  Albano,  ob.  July  14,  1274),  who  in  childhood  was 
raised  from  the  point  of  death  (122 1)  by  the  prayers  of  St 
Francis,  who  was  so  surprised  when  he  came  to  life,  that  he 
involuntarily  exclaimed,  "O  buona  ventura" — ("what  a 
happy  chance  ") — ^whence  the  name  by  which  he  was  after- 
wards known.* 

The  little  church  contains  several  good  modem  monu- 
ments. Beneath  the  altar  is  shown  the  body  of  the  Blessed 
Leonardo  of  Porto-Maurizio  (ob.  175 1)>  who  arranged  the 
Via  Crucis  in  the  Coliseum,  and  who  is  much  revered  by 
the  ultra-Romanists  for  having  prophesied  the  proclamation 
of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  crucifix 
and  the  picture  of  the  Madonna  which  he  carried  with  him 
in  his  missions,  are  preserved  in  niches  on  either  side  of  the 
tribune,  and  many  other  relics  of  him  are  shown  in  his  cell 
in  the  adjoining  convent  of  Minor  Franciscans.  Entered 
through  the  convent  is  a  lovely  little  garden,  whence  there  is 
a  grand  view  of  the  Coliseum,  and  where  a  little  fountain  is 
shaded  by  two  tall  palm  trees. 

"  Oswald  went  next  to  the  monasteiy  of  S.  Buovuiyeiitiira,  built  oa 

*  S.  PuoMiTentma.  b  peffaaps  best  kiKiwn  to  the  existiag  Chriiriw  wmU  m  At 
•■Ihv  of  the  beautiful  hyauy  '*  aeoosdan  mmatm  cfada.** 
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tli«nitiMofNen/ipakce.  There,  irlicre  lo  oiaiiy  oittei  ha 
remorselesily,  poor  frUn,  tormented  by  conscientious  scraples*  doom 
themselves  to  fasts  and  stripes  for  the  least  omission  of  duty.  '  Oar 
only  hope,'  said  one,  '  is  that  when  we  die,  our  fimlts  will  not  have  ex* 
ceedcd  our  penances.*  NevUl,  as  he  entered,  stumbled  over  a  trap,  and 
asked  its  purpose.  '  It  is  through  that  we  are  interred,'  answered  one 
of  the  youneest,  already  a  prey  to  the  bad  air.  The  natives  of  tii« 
south  fear  death  so  much  that  it  is  wondrous  to  find  there  these  per* 
petual  mementoes  ;  yet  nature  is  often  fascinated  by  what  she  dreads, 
and  such  an  intoxication  fills  the  soul  exclusively.  The  antique  sarco- 
phagtti  of  a  diild  serves  as  the  fountain  of  this  institution.  The  boasted 
palm  of  Rome  is  the  only  tree  of  its  garden." — Madawu  dt  Slmd^ 
Corimne,  

The  arch  of  Titus  is  spoken  of  as  being  ''in  summa  Via 
Sacra^  as  the  street  was  called  which  led  from  the  southern 
gate  of  Rome  to  the  Capitol,  and  by  which  the  victorious 
generals  passed  in  their  triumphant  processions  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.  Between  the  arch  of  Titus  and  the  Coli- 
seum, the  ancient  pavement  of  this  famous  road,  composed 
of  huge  polygonal  blocks  of  lava,  has  been  allowed  to 
remain.  Here  we  may  imagine  Horace  taking  his  favourite 
walk. 

**  Ibam  forte  Via  Sacrft,  sicut  mens  est  mo^ 
Neado  quid  meditans  nugaram,  et  totus  in  tllif.'' 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  favourite  resort  of  tfaeyEim«Krr 
dL  the  day : 

"  Videsne,  Sacram  metiente  te  viam 
Cum  bis  ter  ulnamm  togi, 
Ut  oia  vcrtat  hue  et  hue  euntium 
liberrima  indigaatio  t " 

Haraci^  Epod,  4. 

The  Via  Sacra  was  originally  bordered  with  shops.  Ovid 
alludes  frequently  to  the  purchases  which  might  be  made 
there  in  his  time.  In  this  especial  part  of  the  Via  was  the 
market  for  fruit  and  honey.* 

«<  Dum  bene  dives  ager,  dum  nuni  pondcie  mrtant ; 
Adferat  in  calatho  mstica  dona  puer. 
Rure  snburbano  poteris  tibi  dicere  missa ; 
Ilia  vel  in  Sacra  sint  licet  empta  Via." 

Ovid^  Aft,  Aman.  vL  963. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  the  remains  of  the  bason  and 
Ibc  brick  cone  of  a  fountain  called  JHeta  Sudans^  where  the 

•  VtfM^4sK.  iUM.L  ■^•■iii.aik 
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gladiators  nsed  to  wash.  Seneca,  who  lived  in  this  iiei^- 
bourhood,  complains  (Epist  Ivi.)  of  the  noise  which  was 
made  by  a  showman  who  blew  his  trumpet  dose  to  this 
fonntain. 

On  the  right  the  Via  Triumphalis  leads  to  the  Via  Appia, 
passing  mider  the  Arch  of  Qmstantine,  The  lower  bas- 
reliefs  npon  this  arch,  which  are  crude  and  ill-designed, 
refer  to  the  deeds  of  Constantine ;  but  the  upper,  of  fine 
workmanship,  illustrate  the  life  of  Trajan,  which  has  led 
some  to  imagine  that  the  arch  was  originally  erected  in 
honour  of  Trajan,  and  afterwards  appropriated  by  Constan- 
tine. They  were,  however,  removed  from  an  arch  of  Trajan 
(whose  ruins  existed  in  1430*),  and  were  appropriated  by 
Constantine  for  his  own  arch. 

"  Constantm  a  enlev^  i  nn  arc  de  triomphe  de  Tiajan  les  statues  de 
prisonniers  daces  qae  Ton  voit  an  sommet  du  sien.  Ce  vol  a  ^t^  pani  au 
sdzitee  siMe,  car,  dans  ce  qui  semble  un  acc^  de  iblie,  Lorenzino,  le 
biaarre  assassin  d' Alexandre  de  M^icis  a  d^capit^  toutes  les  statues  qui 
surmontaient  Tarche  Constantin,  moins  une,  la  seule  dont  la  t^te  soit 
antiaue.  Heureusement  on  a  dans  les  musses,  k  Rome  et  ailleurs,  bon 
notnore  de  ces  statues  de  captife  barbares  avec  le  mfime  costume,  c'est- 
i  dire  le  pantalon  et  le  bonneti  scmvent  les  mains  li^es,  dans  une  attitude 
de  aovmiscion  mome^  quelque  fois  avec  une  expression  de  sombre  fiert^ 
car  I'ait  romain  avait  la  noblesse  de  ne  pas  humilier  les  vaincus  ;  il  n« 
les  repr^sentait  point  k  genoux,  foul^  aux  pieds  par  leurs  yainqueurs  ; 
on  ne  donnait  pas  k  leurs  traits  ^tranges  un  aspect  qn'on  e(lt  pu  rendre 
liideux  ;  on  les  pla^iit  snr  le  sommet  des  arcs  de  triomphe^  debout,  la 
t£te  baiss^  Fair  triste." 

"  '  Sammns  tiistis  captivns  in  area.' " 

Amphf<^  Emp,  ii.  169. 

The  arch  was  further  plundered  by  Clement  VIII.,  who 
carried  off  one  of  its  eight  Corinthian  columns  to  finish  a 
chapel  at  the  Lateran.  They  were  formerly  all  of  giallo- 
antico.  But  it  is  still  the  most  striking  and  beautifiil  of  the 
Roman  arches. 

"  L'inscription  grav^  snr  I'arc  de  Constantin  est  cnrieuse  par  le 
▼a^e  de  rexpression  en  ce  qui  louche  aux  id^  religieuses,  par  rind^- 
dston  calculM  des  tennes  dont  se  senrait  un  s^iat  qui  voulait  ^ter  de 
ae  compvomettre  dans  un  sens  comme  dans  Tautre.  L'inscription  porte 
mie  cet  arc  a  ^t^  dedi^  a  I'empereur  parcequ'il  a  delivre  la  r<fpubiiqiv 
d'nn  tjnn  (on  dit  encore  la  r^publique!)  par  la  grandeur  de  son  &me  et 
■Be  inspiration  de  la  Divinity,  instindu  Drvitutaiis,  H  parait  mtoe  que 
cot  M  ajofotds  apr^  coup  pour  remplaoer  one  ibnnvi« 

*  See  f^nio.  Da  Vai 
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pent-^tre  pins  explicitement  paienne.  Ce  ■MMDnent,  qui  cSibne  I« 
triomphe  de  Constantin,  ne  prodame  done  pas  encore  nettement  le 
triomphe  du  Christianisme.  Comment  s^en  Conner,  quand  snr  les 
monnaies  de  cet  empereur  on  voit  d'nn  cdt6  le  monc^jamme  du  Christ 
et  Tautre  Feffigie  de  Rome,  qui  ^tait  une  divinity  ponr  les  paieos?" — 
Ampht^  Emp,  u.  355. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Coliseum^  originally  called  The  Flavian 
Amphitheatre.  This  vast  building  was  begun  in  a.d.  72, 
upon  the  site  of  the  reservoir  of  Nero,  by  the  Emperor  Ves- 
pasian, who  built  as  far  as  the  third  row  of  arches,  the  last 
two  rows  being  finished  by  Titus  after  his  return  from  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  said  that  12,000  captive  Jews 
were  employed  in  this  work,  as  the  Hebrews  in  building  the 
Pyramids  of  Eg)rpt,  and  that  the  external  walls  alone  cost  a 
sum  equal  to  1 7,000,000  francs.  It  consists  of  four  stories, 
the  first  Doric,  the  second  Ionic,  the  third  and  fourth 
Corinthian.  Its  circumference  is  1641  feet,  its  length  is  287, 
its  width  182,  its  height  157.  The  entrance  for  the  emperor 
was  between  two  ardies  facing  the  Esquiline,  where  there 
is  no  cornice.  Here  there  are  remains  of  stucco  decoration. 
On  the  opposite  side  was  a  similar  entrance  from  the 
Palatine.  Towards  S.  Gregorio  has  been  discovered  the 
subterranean  passage  in  which  the  Emperor  Commodus 
was  near  being  assassinated.  The  numerous  holes  visible 
all  over  the  exterior  of  the  building  were  made  in  the  middle 
ages,  to  extract  the  iron  cramps,  at  that  time  of  great  value. 
TTie  arena  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  sufficiently  high  to  pro- 
tect the  spectators  from  the  wild  beasts,  who  were  introduced 
by  subterranean  passages  closed  by  huge  gates,  from  the  side 
towards  the  Coelian.  The  podium  contained  the  places  of 
honour  reserved  for  the  Emperor  and  his  family,  the  Senate, 
and  the  Vestal  virgins.  The  places  for  the  other  spectators 
who  entered  by  openings  called  vomitoria,  were  arranged  in 
three  stages  {cavea),  separated  by  a  gallery  {prtsdnctio).  The 
first  stage  for  knights  and  tribunes,  had  24  steps,  the  second 
(for  the  common  people)  16,  the  third  (for  the  soldiery)  10. 
The  women,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  sate  apart  from  the 
men,  and  married  and  unmarried  men  were  also  divided. 
The  whole  building  was  probably  capable  of  containing 
100,000  persons.  At  the  top,  on  the  exterior,  may  be  seen 
the  remains  of  the  consoles  which  sustained  the  velarium 
which  was  drawn  over  the  arena  to  shelter  the  spectators 
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from  die  sun  or  nin.     Ilic  arena  ootild  on  occasions  be 
filled  with  water  for  the  sake  of  naval  combats. 

Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  as  to  the  architect  of  the 
Coliseam,  though  a  tradition  of  ^e  Church  (founded  on  an 
inscription  in  the  crypt  of  S.  Martino  al  Monte),  ascribes  it 
to  Gaiidentius,  a  Christian  martyr^  who  aflerwaxds  suffered 
on  the  spot* 

"  The  name  of  the  architect  to  whom  the  great  work  of  the  Coli- 
senm  was  entrusted  has  not  come  down  to  ns.  The  ancients  seem  them- 
selves to  haye  regarded  this  name  as  a  matter  of  little  interest ;  nor,  in 
fiict,  do  th^  generally  care  to  specify  the  authorship  of  their  most  iUus* 
txioos  buildings.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  forms  of  ancient  art  in 
this  department  were  almost  wholly  conyentional,  smd  the  limits  of 
design  within  which  they  were  executed  gaye  little  room  for  the  display 
of  original  taste  and  special  character.  ....  It  is  only  in  periods 
of -eclecticism  and  renaissance,  when  the  taste  of  the  architect  has  wider 
scope,  and  may  lead  the  eye  instead  of  following  it,  that  interest  attaches 
to  his  personal  merit.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Coliseum,  the  most  con- 
ipicaoos  tjrpe  of  Roman  civilisation,  the  mommient  which  divides  the 
admiration  of  strangeH  in  modem  Rome  with  St  Peter's  itself  is 
nameless  and  parentless,  while  every  stage  in  the  construction  of  the 
great  Christian  temple,  the  creation  of  a  modem  revival,  is  appropriated 
«ith  jealous  care  to  its  special  claimants. 

**  The  dedication  of  the  Coliseum  a06rded  to  Titus  an  opportunity 
for  a  display  of  magnificence  hitherto  unrivalled.  A  battle  of  cranes 
with  dwarft  representing  the  pigmies  was  a  fanciful  novelty,  and  might 
afford  diversion  for  a  moment ;  there  were  combats  of  gladiators, among 
whom  women  were  included,  though  no  noble  matron  was  allowed  to 
mingle  in  the  firay ;  and  the  capacity  of  the  vast  edifice  was  tested  by 
the  slaughter  of'^  five  thousand  animals  in  its  circuit.  The  show  was 
crowned  with  the  immission  of  water  into  the  arena,  and  with  a  sea-fight 
representing  the  contests  of  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyreans,  related 
by  Thucydides.  •  .  .  When  all  was  over,  Titus  himself  was  seen 
to  weepb  perhaps  from  fiuigue,  possibly  from  vexation  and  disgust ;  but 
his  tears  were  intexpreted  as  a  presentiment  of  his  death,  which  was  now 
impending^  and  ft  is  probable  that  he  was  already  suffering  from  a  de- 
cHne  of  bodily  strengtii.  .  .  .  He  lamented  eneminately  the  prema- 
ture decease  he  too  surely  anticipated,  and,  looking  wistfully  at  the 
heavens,  exclaimed  that  he  did  not  deserve  to  die.  He  expired  on  the 
15th  September,  81,  not  having  quite  completed  his  fortieth  year." — 
MerivaU^  ch.  be 

"Hadrian  gave  a  series  of  entertainments  in  honour  of  his  birth-day, 
with  the  sku^ter  of  a  thousand  beasts,  including  a  hundred  lions  and 
ts  many  lionesses*     One  magical  scene  was  the  representation  of  forest^ 

*  Has  mscriptioa,  ronnd  in  dw  catacomb  of  S.  Agnese.  runs : 
"  Sk  pmnia  semu  Vespasiane  dire 
Premiatus  es  morte  Gaudenti  letara 
GiTitatis  ubi  glorisB  tuse  autori, 
Proaunt  iste  Kristus  onuiia  tibl 
Qui  aliiiB  pozavit  theatnitn  in  coels^* 
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-^fSL  die  whole  weaa  bcouM  planted  with  fivteg  treM,  dnrfibs,  mA 
flowers ;  to  complete  which  illuaion  the  ground  was  made  to  open,  and 
send  foith  wild  animals  from  yawning  defts,  instantly  res»Tared  with 
bushes. 

"  One  may  imagine  the  frantic  excess  to  which  the  taste  for  gladla- 
torial  combats  was  carried  in  Rome,  from  the  preventive  law  of  Augustus 
that  gladiators  should  nu  more  combat  without  permission  of  the  senate  \ 
that  praetors  should  not  give  these  spectacles  more  than  twice  a  year  ; 
that  more  than  sixty  couples  should  not  engage  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
that  neither  knights  nor  senators  should  ever  contend  in  the  arena.  The 
gladiators  were  classified  according  to  the  national  manner  of  fighting 
which  they  imitated.  Thus  were  distinguished  the  Gothic,  I^cian, 
Thracian,  and  Samnite  combatants ;  the  ROiarii^  who  entaiigled  their 
opponents  in  nets  thrown  with  the  leift  hand,  defendii^  themselves  with 
tridents  in  the  right ;  the  Secutoresy  whose  special  skfll  was  in  pursuit ; 
the  LapieatoreSf  who  threw  slings  against  their  adversaries ;  theZ^nsiac^ 
armed  with  a  short  sword  in  each  hand  ;  the  Hophmadd^  armed  at  all 
points ;  the  Myrmillonesy  so  called  from  the  figure  of  a  fish  at  the  crest 
of  the  Gallic  helmet  thcnr  wore  ;  the  Bushtaru^  who  fought  at  funeral 
games ;  the  Besttarii^  who  only  assailed  animals ;  other  classes  who 
fought  on  horseback,  called  AndahaUs;  and  those  combating  in  chariots 
drawn  by  two  horses,  Esudarii,      Gladiators  were  originally  slaves,  or 

Srisoners  of  war ;  but  the  armies  who  contended  on  the  Roman  arena  in 
kter  epochs,  were  divided  into  compulsory  and  voluntaiy  combatants* 
the  former  alone  composed  of  slaves,  or  condemned  criminals.  The 
latter  went  through  a  laborious  education  in  their  art,  supported  at  the 
public  cost,  and  instructed  by  masters  called  Lamsta^  resident  in  colleges, 
called  ZtM/f.  To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  morals  of  Imperial  Rome^ 
it  is  recorded  that  wconen  sometimes  fought  in  the  arena,  without  more 
modesty  than  hired  gladiatore.  The  exhibition  of  himsdf  in  thit 
character  by  Commodus,  was  a  degradation  of  the  imperial  dignity,  per- 
haps more  infiimous,  according  to  ancient  Roman  notions,  than  the 
theatrical  performances  of  Nero."— /T^maiiy  Story  of  Monumemis  im 
Rome, 

The  Enperor  Commodus  (a.d.  zSo-iSs),  frequently  foog^ 
in  the  Coliseum  himself,  and  killed  both  gladiators  and 
wild  beasts,  calling  himself  Hercules,  dress^  in  a  lion's- 
skin,  with  his  hair  sprinkled  with  gold-dust 

The  gladiatorial  combats  came  to  an  end,  when,  in  a.d. 
403,  an  oriental  monk  named  Telemachus,  was  so  horrified 
at  them,  that  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  arena  and 
besought  the  spectators  to  renounce  them :  instead  oC 
Uatening  to  him,  they  stoned  him  to  death.  The  first  mar* 
tyrdom  here  was  that  of  St  Ignatius,  said  to  have  been  the 
child  especially  blessed  by  our  Saviour — the  disciple  of  John 
— ^and  the  companion  of  Polycaip— who  was  sent  here  firom 
Antioch,  where  he  was  bishop.  When  brought  into  the 
arena,  he  knelt  down,  and  exclaimed,  **  Romans  who  are 
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pititiity  Know  WMt  1  aS^ft  not  bcdi  btotignt  nitd  thtt  place 
for  any  crime,  but  in  order  that  by  this  means  I  may  merit 
fhe  fraition  of  the  glory  of  God,  for  love  of  whom  I  have 
been  made  prisoner.  I  am  as  the  grain  of  the  field,  and 
must  be  gromid  by  the  teeth  of  the  lions,  that  I  may  become 
bread  fit  for  His  table."  The  lions  were  then  let  loose, 
and  devoured  him,  except  the  larger  bones,  which  the 
Christians  collected  during  the  night 

*'It  is  rdftted  of  Ignatias  that  he  grew  up  in  such  mnocence  of  heart 
and  ptaitf  of  life,  t£it  to  him  it  was  granted  to  hear  the  an^s  sing ; 
iKnce,  when  he  became  bishop  of  Antioch,  he  introduced  into  the 
ierrice  of  his  church  the  practice  of  singing  the  praises  of  God  in 
responses,  as  he  had  heard  the  choirs  of  angels  answering  each  other. 
....  His  story  and  fiite  are  so  well  attested,  and  so  sublimely 
allectinf,  that  it  has  always  been  to  me  a  cause  of  surprise  as  well  as 
icgret  to  find  so  few  representations  of  him." — Jamtsotii  Sacred  Ari^  693. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Ignatius,  115  Christians  were 
shot  down  here  with  arrows.  Under  Hadrian,  a.d.  irS,  a 
patrician  named  Pladdus,  his  wife  Theophista,  and  his,  two 
tons,  were  first  exposed  here  to  the  wild  beasts,  but  when 
tfiese  refiised  to  touch  them  were  shut  up  in  a  brazen  bull, 
and  roasted  by  a  fire  lighted  beneath.  In  253,  Abdon 
and  Sennen,  two  rich  citizens  of  Babylon,  were  exposed 
here  to  two  lions  and  four  bears,  but  on  their  refusing  to 
attack  them,  were  killed  by  the  swords  of  the  gladiators.  In 
A.P.  259,  Sempronius,  Olympius,  Theodulus,  and  Exuperia, 
were  Dumt  at  the  entrance  of  the  Coliseum,  before  the 
statue  of  the  Sun.  In  a.d.  272,  Sta.  Prisca  was  vainly  ex- 
posed here  to  a  lion,  then  starved  for  three  days,  then 
stretched  on  a  rack  t6  have  her  flesh  torn  by  iron  hooks, 
then  put  into  a  furnace,  and — shaving  survived  all  these  tor- 
ments— ^was  finally  beheaded.  In  a.d.  277,  Sta.  Martina, 
another  noble  Roman  lady,  was  exposed  in  vain  to  the 
beasts  and  afterwards  beheaded  in  the  Coliseum.  St 
Alexander  under  Antoninus  \  St  Potitus,  16S ;  St  Eleuthe- 
rius,  bishop  of  Illyria,  under  Hadrian ;  St  Maximus,  son  of 
a  senator,  284 ;  and  Vitus,  Crescentia,  and  Modesta,  under 
Domitian,  were  also  martyred  here.* 

''It  is  ao  fiction,  bnt  plain,  sober,  honest  tmth,  to  say :  so  suggestive 
tad  dBtiact  is  it  at  this  nour :  that,  for  a  moment— actually  in  passings 
iih»-Chey  who  tHU,  may  have  the  whole  great  pile  before  them,  as  it 
BMd  to  ht^  with  thoosands  of  eager  &ces  staring  dcwn  into  the  arena* 
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and  tud  ft  wliiil  of  strife,  and  blood,  and  dust  floing  on  fhcfe,  ai  no 

language  can  describe.  Its  solitude,  its  awful  oeauty,  and  its  utter 
desolatico,  strike  upon  the  stranger,  the  next  moment,  like  a  softened 
sorrow ;  and  never  in  his  life,  perhaps,  will  he  be  so  moved  and  over* 
come  by  any  sight,  not  immeduitely  connected  with  his  own  affections 
and  afflictions. 

**To  see  it  crumbling  there,  an  inch  a  year;  its  walls  and  arches 
overgrown  with  green,  its  corridors  open  to  the  day  ;  the  long  grass 
growing  in  its  porches ;  young  trees  of  yesterday  springing  up  <m  its 
lagged  parapets,  and  bearing  fruit — chance  produce  of  the  seeds  dropped 
there  by  the  birds  who  build  their  nests  within  its  chinks  and  crannies ; 
to  see  its  pit  of  fight  filled  up  with  earth,  and  the  peaceful  cross  planted 
in  the  centre ;  to  climb  into  its  upper  halls,  and  look  down  on  ruin, 
ruin,  ruin,  all  about  it ;  the  triumpnal  arches  of  Constantine,  Scptimius 
Severus,  and  Titus,  the  Roman  Forum,  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  the 
temples  of  tlus  old  religion,  fallen  down  and  gone ;  is  to  see  the  ghost 
of  old  Rome,  wicked,  wonderful  old  city,  haunting  the  veiy  groumi  on 
which  its  people  trod.  It  is  the  roost  impressive,  the  most  stately,  the 
most  solemn,  grand,  majestic,  mournful  sight  conceivable.  Never,  in 
its  bloodiest  prime,  can  the  sight  of  the  gigantic  Coliseum,  foil  and 
running  over  with  the  lustiest  life,  have  moved  one  heart,  as  it  most 
move  all  who  look  upon  it  now,  a  ruin.     God  be  thanked :  a  rain ! 

"As  it  tops  all  other  ruins:  standing  there,  a  mountain  among 
graves :  so  do  its  ancient  influences  outlive  all  other  remnants  of  the  old 
mythology  and  old  butchery  of  Rome,  in  the  nature  of  the  fierce  and 
cruel  Roman  people.  The  Italian  face  changes  as  the  visitor  approaches 
the  city ;  its  beauty  becomes  devilish ;  and  there  is  scarcely  one  counten- 
ance in  a  hundred,  among  the  common  people  in  the  streets,  that  would 
not  be  at  home  and  happy  in  a  renovated  Coliseum  to-morrow." — 
Dkkem. 

The  spot  where  the  Christian  martyrs  suffered  is  now 
marked  by  a  tall  cross,  devoutly  kissed  by  the  faithful, — and 
all  round  the  arena  of  the  CoUseum,  are  the  small  chapels 
or  "  stations,"  used  in  the  Via  Cruds,  which  is  observed 
here  at  4  p.m.  every  Friday,  when  a  confraternity  clothed 
in  grey,  with  only  the  eyes  visible,  is  followed  by  a  crowd 
of  worshippers  who  chaunt  and  pray  at  each  station  in 
turn, — ^after  which  a  Capuchin  monk  preaches  from  a 
pulpit  on  the  left  of  the  arena.  These  sermons  are  often 
very  striking,  being  delivered  in  a  familiar  style,  and  upon 
popular  subjects  of  the  day,  but  they  also  often  bonier 
on  the  burlesque. 

"  Oswald  voulut  aller  au  Colis^  pour  entendre  le  Capucin  quiderait 
y  pr6cher  en  plein  air  au  pied  de  I'un  des  autels  qui  d^signent,  dans  Tin- 
terieur  de  I'enceinte,  ce  qu*on  appelle  la  route  de  la  Croix.  Quel  plus 
beau  sujet  pour  V^oquence  que  Taspect  de  ce  monument,  que  cette 
ar^ne  oil  les  martyrs  ont  succ^e  aux  gladiateurs  I  Mais  il  ne  &ut  rien 
csp^rer  ^  cet  cipurd  dn  panne  Cap adn,  qui  ne  oonn&it  de  Thistoire  doi 
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honuiKs  que  n  propre  vie.  N^aniiioiii%  si  I'on  pwnriait  k  ne  pas 
eoooter  son  flMUivais  senAon,  on  se  sent  ^mn  par  lesdiTen  objets  doat  il 
est  entonr^.  La  plupart  de  ses  auditears  sont  de  la  confir^iie  des 
Camaldiiles ;  Us  se  rev^tent,  pendant  les  exercises  religieux,  d'une  esp^ 
4e  robe  grise  qui  couvre  entierement  la  tete  et  le  corps,  et  ne  laisse  que 
deax  petites  onvertures  pour  les  yeux ;  c'est  ainsi  que  les  ombres  pour- 
laient  etre  repr^ntees.  Ces  hommes,  ainsi  cach^  sous  lenis  vftements, 
se  prostement  la  fiice  contre  terre,  et  se  frappent  la  pnitrine.  Quand  le 
•predicatenr  se  jette  k  genoiix  en  criant  misirkorde  de  pitii!  le  peuple 
qui  Fenvironne  se  jette  aussi  k  genoux,  et  i^pite  ce  mtee  cri,  qui  va  se 
perdre  sous  les  vieux  portiques  dn  Colisee.    II  est  impossible  de  ne  pas 

Sproover  olors  une  Motion  profondement  religieuse ;  cet  appel  de  la 
oulenr  k  la  bont^,  de  la  terre  au  ciel,  remue  I'&me  jusque  dans  son 
canctuaire  le  plus  intime.** — Madame  de  Stail. 

**  *  C'est  aujourd'hui  Vendrcdi,'  dit  Guy,  *il  v  anxa  tbule  au  Colis^e^ 
il  Taudrait  mieux,  je  grots,  y  aller  un  autre  iour/ 

•**Non,  non,'  dit  Eveline,  *  c'est  pr^dsement  pour  cela  que  je  veux 
y  aller.  On  m'a  dit  qu'il  follait  la  voir  ainsi  rempli  de  monde,  et  que 
d'ailleurs  cette  f^e  etait  curieuse.' 

"  *  Ce  n*est  pas  une  fiSte,'  dit  Guy  gravement, '  c'est  un  simple  acte  de 
devotion  qui  se  r^pite  tous  les  Vendredis.' 

•'  •  En  v6rit^,'  dit  £veline,  *  et  pourquoi  le  Vendredi  ? ' 

•*  *  Parceque  c'est  le  jour  oh  Christ  est  mort  pour  nous  ;  par  cettjp 
laison,  vous  ne  Tignorez  pas,  ce  jour  est  demeui^  consacr^  dans  le  monde 
chr^en  ....  &as  le  monde  catholique  dn  moins,'  reponcit  Guy. 

"  '  Mots  k  qud  propos  choisit-on  le  Colisee  pour  s'y  r^unir  ce  jour 
lit' 

** '  Parceque  le  Colis^  a  ^t^  boigne  dn  sang  des  martyrs  et  que  leur 
soavenir  se  m81e  U  plus  qu'ailleurs  k  celui  de  la  croix  pour  laquell.e  ils 
Font  Teis^.' " — Mrs,  Augustus  Craven  in  Anne  Severin* 

The  pulpit  of  the  Coliseum  was  used  for  the  stonny 
sermons  of  Gavazzi,  who  called  the  people  to  amis  from 
thence  in  the  revolution  of  March,  1848. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  ascend  to  the  upper  galleries 
(a  man  who  lives  near  the  entrance  from  the  Forum  will 
open  a  locked  door  for  the  purpose),  as  then  only  is  it 
possible  to  realize  the  vast  size  and  grandeur  of  the 
building. 

*'3^,  1827. — Lastly,  we  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  Coliseum, 
Bnnsen  leaving  us  at  the  door,  to  go  home ;  and  1  seated  myself  just 
above  the  main  entrance,  towards  the  Forum,  and  there  took  my  fare- 
well look  over  Rome.  It  was  a  delicious  evening,  and  everything  wok 
looldng  to  advantage : — ^the  huge  Coliseum  just  under  me,  the  tufts 
of  ilex  and  alitemus  and  other  shrabs  that  fringe  the  walls  everywhere 
in  the  lower  part,  while  the  outside  wall,  with  its  top  of  gigantic  stones, 
lifts  itself  high  above,  and  seems  like  a  mountain  barrier  of  bare  rock, 
cndooing  a  green  and  varied  valley.  I  sat  and  gazed  upon  the  scene 
with  an  mtense  and  minted  feeling.  The  world  could  show  nothing 
gmder;  it  was  ooe  wfaidk  for  yean  I  hod  koged  to  see,  and  I  was  now 
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looking  ftt  it  for  the  last  time.  When  I  lait  see  the  domeoT St  Petei^ 
I  shall  seem  to  be  parting  firom  more  than  a  mere  town  fiill  of  cnriosi* 
ties,  where  the  eye  has  been  amused,  and  the  intellect  gratified.  I  nerer 
thought  to  have  felt  thus  tenderly  towards  Rome ;  bat  the  inezplicable 
solemnity  and  beauty  of  her  rained  condition  has  quite  bewitched  me^ 
and  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  life  I  shall  remember  the  Foram,  the  sur* 
rounding  hills,  and  the  magnificent  Coliseum."— ^/ym^Tx  Letters. 

The  upper  arches  frame  a  series  of  views  of  the  Aventiner 
the  Capitoline,  the  Coelian,  and  the  Campagna,  like  a  sue* 
cession  of  beautiful  pictures. 

Those  who  visit  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight  will  realise 
die  truthfulness  of  the  following  descriptions  :-^ 

*'  I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth. 
When  I  was  wandering, — upon  such  a  nighty 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum  s  wall. 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome  ; 
The  trees  which  grew  alon^  3ie  broken  archei 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  Of  ruin  ;  from  afar 
The  watch-dog  bayed  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near  firom  out  the  Caesar's  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interraptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitfiil  soi^ 
Began  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind :-« 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appcated  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot  where  the  Csesars  dwelt, 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  through  levelled  battlemenl% 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths ; 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth  ; — 
But  the  gladiator's  bloody  circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  I 
While  Csesai's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  hall% 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. 
And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 
Which  softened  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill'd  up. 
As 't  were  anew,  the  gaps  of  centiuies ; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  stiU  was  so^ 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Betame  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  >— 
The  dead  but  scepter'd  sovereigns,  who  still  role 
0*er  spirits  from  their  urns."  MtmfttH 

^Arches  on  arches  I  as  it  were  that  Rome^ 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line^ 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  donc^ 
Her  Coliseum  stands ;  the  moonbeaim  shine 
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SiMMdd  be  the  light  which  streams  her^  to  iU 
The  long-explored  but  still  exhaustlcss  mine 
Of  contemplation  ;  and  the  axnre  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  i 
*Hnes  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of  heaTen, 
Floats  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrons  monument. 
And  shadows  forth  its  glory.     There  is  given 
Under  the  things  of  earth,  which  Time  hath  bent, 
A  spirit's  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  bnt  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a  power 
And  magic  m  the  rained  battlement. 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  honr 
Must  yield  its  poma  and  wait  till  ages  are  its  dower.** 

CAilde^arM, 
*'No  one  can  form  any  Idea  of  full  moonlight  in  Rome  who  has  not 
■een  it  Every  individual  object  is  swallowed  in  the  hnge  masses  of 
ligfat  and  shadow,  and  only  the  marked  and  principal  ouUincs  remaia 
viable.  Three  days  i^  (Feb.  2,  1787)  we  made  good  use  of  a  light 
and  most  beautiful  night.  The  Coliseum  presents  a  vision  of  beauty. 
It  is  closed  at  night ;  a  hermit  lives  inside  in  a  little  church,  and  beggait 
roost  amid  the  rained  vaults.  They  had  lighted  a  fire  on  the  bare 
sroond,  and  a  gentle  breeze  drove  the  smoke  across  the  arena.  Tht 
ttwer  portion  oif  the  rain  was  lost,  while  the  enormous  walls  abova 
flood  lorth  into  the  darkness.  We  stood  at  the  gates  and  gazed  upon 
this  phenomenon.  The  moon  shone  high  and  bright.  Graduallv  the 
moke  moved  through  the  chinks  and  apertures  in  the  walls,  and  the 
aeon  Olnmniated  it  like  a  mist.    It  was  an  exquisite  mooientr'*^ 

It  is  believed  that  the  building  of  the  Coliseum  re- 
mained entire  until  the  eighth  century,  and  that  its  ruin 
dates  from  the  invasion  of  Robert  Guiscardy  who  destxx)yed 
it  to  i»event  its  being  used  as  a  stronghold  by  the  Romans. 
During  the  middle  ages  it  served  as  a  fortress,  and  became 
^e  GBsde  of  the  great  family  of  Frangipani,  who  here  gave 
refuge  to  Pope  Innocent  II.  (Papareschi)  and  his  family, 
agmst  the  anti-pope  Anadetus  II.,  and  afterwards  in  the 
same  way  protected  Innocent  III.  (Conti)  and  his  brothers 
against  Uie  anti-pope  Paschal  II.  Constantly  at  war  with 
the  Frangipani  were  the  Annibaldi,  who  possessed  a 
neighboaring  fortress,  and  obtained  from  Gregory  IX.  a 
grant  of  half  the  Coliseum,  which  was  rescinded  by  Inno- 
cent IV.  During  the  absence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon  the 
Annibaldi  got  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Coliseum, 
but  it  was  taken  away  again  in  1312,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  municipality,  after  which  it  was  used  for  bull- 
fights,  m  which  (as  described  by  Monaldeschi)  nobles  of 
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high  nmk  took  part  and  k»t  thdr  lives.  In  1381  the 
senate  made  over  part  of  the  ruins  to  the  Canons  of  the 
Lateran,  to  be  used  as  a  hospital,  and  their  occupation  is  still 
commemorated  by  the  arms  of  the  Chapter  (our  Saviour's 
head  between  two  candelabra)  sculptured  in  various  parts 
of  the  building.  From  the  fourteenth  centuiy  it  began  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  stone-quany,  and  the  Palazzos 
Famese,  Barberini,  S.  Marco,  and  the  Cancellaria,  were 
built  with  materials  plundered  from  its  walls.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  of  these  destroyers,  Cardinal  Faxnese,  only 
extorted  permission  from  his  reluctant  uncle,  Paul  III., 
to  quany  as  much  stone  as  he  could  remove  in  twelve 
hours,  and  that  he  availed  himself  qf  this  permission 
to  let  loose  four  thousand  workmen  upon  the  building. 
Sixtus  V.  endeavoured  to  utilize  it  by  turning  the  arcades 
into  shops,  and  establishing  a  woollen  manufactory,  and 
Clement  XL  (i  700-1721)  by  a  manufactory  of  saltpetre,  but 
both  happily  failed.  In  the  last  centuiy  the  tide  of  restor- 
ation began  to  set  in.  A  Carmehte  monk,  Angelo  Paoli, 
represented  the  iniquity  of  allowing  a  spot  consecrated  by 
such  holy  memories  to  be  desecrated,  and  Clement  XI. 
consecrated  the  arena  to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs 
who  had  suffered  there,  and  erected  in  one  of  the  arch- 
ways the  still  existing  chapel  of  Sta.  Maiia  della  Pietk. 
The  hermit  appointed  to  take  care  of  this  chapel  was 
stabbed  in  1742,  which  caused  Benedict  XIV.  to  shut  in 
the  Coliseum  with  bars  and  gates.  Destruction  has  now 
become  sacrilege,  and  the  five  last  popes  have  all  con- 
tributed to  strengthen  and  preserve  the  ¥^ls  which  remain. 
Even  so  late  as  thirty  years  ago,  however,  the  interior  was 
(like  that  of  an  English  abbey)  an  uneven  grassy  space 
littered  with  masses  of  ruin,  amid  which  large  trees  grew 
and  flourished,  and  the  clearing  out  of  the  arena,  though 
exhibiting  more  perfectly  the  ancient  form  of  the  buildings 
is  much  to  be  regretted  by  lovers  of  the  picturesque.* 

Among  the  ecclesiastical  legends  connected  with  the 
Coliseum,  it  is  said  that  Gregory  the  Great  presented  some 
foreign  ambassadors  with  a  handful  of  earth  from  the  arena 
as  a  relic  for  their  sovereigns,  and  upon  their  receiving  the 
gift  with  disrespect,  he  pressed  it,  when  blood  flowed  from  the 
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foB.  Pbs  V.  mged  those  who  wished  for  relics  to  gather  up 
die  dost  of  the  Coliseum,  wet  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs. 

In  1744  "the  blessed  Leonardo  di  Porto  Maurizio,"  who 
k  buried  in  S.  Buonaventura,  drew  immense  crowds  to  the 
Coliseum  by  his  preaching,  and  obtained  permission  from 
Benedict  XIV.  to  found  the  confraternity  of  "Amanti  di 
Gesh  e  Maria,"  for  whom  the  Via  Crucis  was  established  here. 
Recently  the  ruins  have  been  associated  with  the  holy  beggar, 
Benoit  Joseph  Labr^  (beatified  by  Pius  IX.  in  i860),  who  died 
at  Rome  in  1783,  after  a  life  spent  in  devotion.  He  was 
accustomed  to  beg  in  the  Coliseum,  to  sleep  at  night  under 
its  arcades,  and  to  pray  for  hours  at  its  various  shrmes. 

The  name  Coliseum  is  first  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  Venerable  Bede,  who  quotes  a  prophecy  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  pilgrims. 

**  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand  ; 
When  falls  the  Colbenm,  Rome  shall  bX\ ; 
And  when  Rome  &lls,  the  worid."* 

The  name  was  probably  derived  from  its  size ;  the  amphi- 
tfieatre  of  Capua  was  also  called  Colossus. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  every  Roman  winter  the 
Coliseum  is  illuminated  with  Bengal  lights. 

"  Les  Strangers  se  donnent  parfois  I'amosement  d'^clairer  1e  Colis^ 
avec  des  feme  de  Bengale.  Cela  ressemble  un  pen  trop  h.  tin  finale  de 
m^odnme,  et  on  peut  prtfi^rer  comme  illamination  nn  radieux  soldi  on 
ks  donees  Ineois  de  la  lune.  Cependant  j'avone  que  la  premi^  fois 
ftt  le  Colis<Ee  m'apparut  ainsi,  embras^  de  feux  rougedtres,  son  histoire 
■e  lerint  virement  k  la  pens^e.  Je  trouvais  qu'il  avait  en  ce  moment 
a  viaie  couleur,  la  couleur  du  sang.'* — Amphtf  Emp,  ii.  156. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  VELABRUM  AND  THE  GHETTO. 

8w  TeodoTo — Sta.  Anastasia — Circus  Maximus — S.  Giorgic  in  Vdabio 
— Arch  of  Septimius  Serenu — Arch  of  Janus— Cloaca-Maxima^> 
Sta.  Maria  in  Coamedin — ^Temple  of  Vesta — ^Temple  of  Fortuna 
Virilia — ^Honse  of  Rienzi — ^Ponte-Rotto— Ponte  Sublicio— S.  Ni- 

H  «l  B— I  qpaado  cadet  CoiysKu%  cadet  et 
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colo  in  Caicere^Th^tre  of  N«ro^i»— Portico  of  Od««la— BMi 

cheria— Jewnsh  SyiMgngae— Palazzo  Cenci — Foii'anaTartaxii£;fae-«» 
Palazzo  Mattd — ralazzo  Caetani — Sta.  Caterina  det  Fmuuri — ^Sta. 
Maria  Campitelli — Palazzo  MaiganA— Convent  of  the  Torde' 
Speochi. 

THE  second  turn  on  the  right  of  the  Ronum  Forum  is  the 
Via  del  Fienili,  formerly  the  Vicus  Thsrus,  so  called  from 
the  Etruscan  colony  established  there  after  the  drying  up  of 
the  marsh  which  occupied  that  site  in  the  earliest  penods  of 
Roman  histoiy.  During  the  empire,  this  street,  leading  from 
the  Forum  to  the  Circus  Maximus,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  Martial  speaks  of  its  silk-mercers ;  from  an  in- 
scription on  a  tomb  we  know  that  the  fashionable  tailors 
were  to  be  found  there ;  and  the  perfumers'  shops  were  of 
such  abundance  as  to  give  to  part  of  the  street  the  name  <rf 
Vicus  Thurarius.  At  its  entrance  was  the  statue  of  the  Etrus 
can  god,  Vertumnus,  the  patron  of  the  quarter.*  This  was 
the  street  by  which  the  processions  of  the  Circensian  games 
passed  from  the  Forum  \p  the  Circus  Maximus.  In  one  of 
the  Verrine  Orations,  an  accusation  brought  by  Cicero 
against  the  patrician  Verres,  was  that  from  avaricious  mo- 
tives he  had  paved  even  this  street — ^used  for  processions 
of  the  Circus — ^in  such  a  manner  that  he  would  not  venture 
to  use  it  himself,  t 

All  this  valley  was  once  a  stagnant  marsh,  left  by 
inundations  of  the  Tiber,  for  in  early  times  the  river  oltea 
overflowed  the  whole  vaJley  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Capitoline  hills,  and  even  reached  as  far  as  the  foot  of 
the  Quirinal,  where  the  Goat's  Pool,  at  which  Romulus 
disappeared,  is  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  same 
swamp.  Ovid,  in  describing  the  processions  of  the  games, 
speaks  of  the  willows  and  rushes  which  once  covered  this 
ground,  and  the  marshy  places  which  one  could  not  past 
over  except  with  bare  feet : 

'*  Qua  Vdabra  solent  in  Circum  dicere  jMinpas, 

Nil  prseter  salices  cmssaque  canna  fuit, 

Ssepe  suburbanas  rediens  conviTa  per  undas 

Caotat,  et  ad  nautat  ebria  verba  jadt 

Nondum  conveniens  diversis  isle  figuria 

Nomen  ab  aveno  cepeiat  ansM  aeui. 

^  See  Amptee,  Hist.  Rom.  ii.  989—999. 

t  "  Qub  a  xigno  Vertunwi  m  circum  maximum  veait,  quin  is  tuoqaoqiie  gnda  4» 
•varida  tua  oammoaereturt  qnam  tuviam  Iiimmw  '*    ~~ 

gisti,  ut  tu  ipee  in  non  audeae.**— /•  f^trmm,  L  S9> 
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Hie  qnoqae  Incm  erat  jmicis  et  anmdiiM  Atamm^ 

£t  pede  vdato  non  adeunda  pali]S4 
Stagna  recessemnt,  et  aquas  sua  ripa  coercet : 

Siccaque  nunc  tellus.    Mos  tamen  ille  manet" 

Fast.  vi.  4D5. 

We  even  know  the  price  which  was  paid  for  being  ferried 
across  the  Velabrum :  "  it  was  a  quadrans,  three  times  as 
much  as  one  pays  now  for  the  boat  at  the  Ripetta."  *  The 
creation  <^  the  Cloaca  Maxima  had  probably  done  much 
towards  draining,  but  some  fragments  of  the  marsh  remained 
to  a  late  period. 

According  to  Varro  the  name  of  the  Velabrum  was 
derived  from  vehere^  because  of  the  boats  which  were 
employed  to  convey  passengers  from  one  hill  to  the  other.t 
Others  derive  the  name  from  vela^  also  in  reference  to  the 
mode  of  transit,  or,  according  to  another  idea,  in  reference 
to  the  awnings  which  were  stretched  across  the  street  ta 
shelter  the  processions, — ^though  the  name  was  in  existence 
long  before  any  processions  were  thought  of. 

It  was  the  waters  of  the  Velabrum  which  bore  the  cradle 
of  Romulus  and  Remus  from  the  Tiber,  a<id  deposited  it 
vukr  die  frunous  fig-tree  of  the  Palatine. 


On  the  left  of  the  Via  dei  Fienili  (shut  in  by  a  railing, 
generally  dosed,  but  which  will  be  opened  on  appealing  to 
the  sacristan  next  door)  is  the  round  Church  of  S.  Teodoro, 
The  origin  of  this  building  is  unknown.  It  used  to  be 
called  the  temple  of  Romulus,  on  the  very  slight  founda- 
tion that  the  famous  bronze  wolf,  mentioned  by  Dionysius 
as  existing  in  the  temple  of  Romulus,  was  found  near  this 
spot  Dyer  supposes  that  it  may  have  been  the  Temple  of 
Cybele ;  this,  however,  was  upon,  and  not  under,  the  Pala- 
tine, Be  they  what  they  ma)^,  the  remains  were  dedicated 
as  a  Christian  church  by  Adrian  I.,  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  some  well-preserved  mosaics  in  the  tribune  are  of  that 
time. 

**  It  is  curious  to  note  in  Rome  how  many  a  modern  superstition  haa 
its  root  in  an  ancient  one,  and  how  tenaciously  customs  stiU  cling  to  tha 
old  localities.  On  the  Capitoline  hill  the  bronze  she-wolf  was  onee 
worshipped  as  the  wooden  Bambino  is  now.  It  stood  in  the  Temple  of 
Komoln^  and  there  the  ancient  Romans  used  to  carry  children  to  \m 

^  Vam^  d»  Ling.  Lm.  t.  44.    Se9  Arapan^  Hist.  Rmi.  8.  m 
f  Vmto, dbiiog.  Lai. ivTi, 
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cored  of  their  diseases  by  touching  it  On  the  supposed  site  of  th« 
temple  now  stands  the  church  dedicated-to  S.  Teodoro,  or  Santo  Toto^ 
as  he  is  called  in  Rome.  Though  names  must  hare  changed  and  the 
temple  has  vanished,  and  church  after  church  has  here  decayed  and  been 
rebuilt,  the  old  superstition  remains,  and  the  common  people  at  certain 
periods  still  bring  their  sick  children  to  Stnto  Toto^  tnat  be  may  heal 
them  with  his  touch.'* — Stores  Roba  di  Roma,  * 

Further  on  the  left,  still  under  the  shadow  of  the  Palatine 
Hill,  is  the  large  Church  ofSta.  Anastasiay  containing,  beneath 
the  altar,  a  b^iutiful  statue  of  the  martyred  saint  reclining 
on  a  feggot 

"  Notwithstanding  her  beautiful  Greek  name^  and  her  fiune  as  one  ol 
the  great  saints  of  the  Greek  Calendar,  Sta.  Anastasia  is  represented  as 
a  noble  Roman  lady,  who  perished  during  the  persecution  of  Diocletian. 
She  was  persecuted  by  her  husband  and  uimily  for  openly  professing  the 
Christian  faith,  but  being  sustained  by  the  eloquent  exhortations  of  St. 
Chrysogonus,  she  passed  triumphantly,  receiving  in  due  time  the  crown 
of  martyrdom,  being  condemned  to  the  flames.  Chrysogonus  was  put  to 
death  with  the  swoid  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  sea. 

*'  According  to  the  best  authorities,  these  two  saints  did  not  suffer  in 
Rome,  but  in  lUyria  ;  yet  in  Rome  we  are  assured  that  Anastasia,  after 
her  martyrdom,  was  buried  by  her  friend  Apollina  in  the  garden  of  her 
house  under  the  Palatine  hill  and  close  to  the  Circus  Maximus.  There 
stood  the  church,  dedicated  in  the  fourth  century,  and  there  it  noiw- 
stands.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  churches  in  Rome  in  the  time  of 
St.  Jerome,  who,  according;  to  ancient  tradition,  celebrated  mass  at  one 
of  the  altars,  which  is  still  regarded  with  peculiar  veneration." — Mrr, 
Jamesons  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  « 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  mediaeval  popes  to  celebrate 
their  second  mass  of  Christmas  night  in  this  church,  for 

*  '*  There  ii  no  doubt  that  many  of  die  amusements,  still  more  many  of  die  reii- 
fious  practices  now  popular  in  tnis  capital,  may  be  traced  to  sources  in  Pksaa 
antiquity.  The  game  oi  morra^  played  with  the  finders  (the  micarg  digitis  of  the 
ancients) ;  the  rural  feasting  before  the  chapel  of  the  M€tdemna  del  dhnm*  Atmerw  on 
Whit  Monday ;  the  revelry  and  dancing  tub  dm  for  the  whole  night  on  the  VigQ  of 
8t.  John,  (a  scene  on  the  Lateran  {uazza,  riotous  grotesaue,  but  not  ficentiooa) : 
the  divinmg  by  dreams  to  obtain  numbers  for  the  lottery ;  hanging  tx  vote  pictures 
in  churches  to  commemorate  escapes  from  danger  or  recovery  from  illneu  ;  the  oAer* 
iag  of  jewels,  watches,  weapons,  &;c.,  to  the  Madonna  ;  the  adorning  and  dressing  of 
sacred  images,  sometimes  tor  particular  days ;  throwing  flowen  on  the  Madonna's 
figure  when  borne  in  precessions  (as  used  to  be  honoured  the  ima^^  or  stone,  of  Cy- 
b«le) ;  burning  lights  before  images  on  the  highways ;  paying  special  honour  to  sacred 
pictures,  under  we  notion  of  their  having  moved  their  t.ytA  \  or  to  othen.  under  the 
idea  of  their  supernatural  origin — ^made  without  hands :  wearing  eflwies  or  sysbob 
as  amuleU  (thus  Sylb  wore»  and  used  to  invoke,  a  little  gi^den  Apollo  hung  .-^nnd 
his  neck) ;  suspendmg  flowen  to  shrines  and  tombs ;  besides  other  uses,  in  themsdvea 
blameless  and  beautiful,  nor,  even  if  objecdonaUe,  to  be  regarded  as  the  genuine 
reflex  of  what  is  do^^natically  taught  by  Uie  Church.  This  enduring  shadow  thrown 
by  Pagan  over  Christian  Rome  is,  however,  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  story  of  that 
power  whose  eminence  in  ruling  and  influencing  waa  so  wonderfully  sustained,  nor 
deatinad  to  become  extinct  after  empire  had  departed  from  tha  Seven  Hilb.*'— 
UemmMf  MemmmunU  of  Rente, 
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irliich  reason  Sta.  Anastasia  b  still  especially  commemor- 
ated in  that  mass. 

To  the  left  of  the  high  altar  is  the  tomb  of  the  learned 
Cardinal  Mai,  by  the  sculptor  Benzoni,  who  owed  every- 
thing to  the  kind  interest  with  which  this  cardinal  r^arded 
him  from  childhood.  The  epitaph  is  remarkable.  It  is 
thus  translated  by  Cardinal  Wiseman : 

"  If  who  my  life  in  wakeful  studies  wore, 

Beigamo's  son,  named  Angelo,  here  lie. 
The  empyreal  robe  and  crimson  hat  I  bore, 

Rome  gave.     Thou  giv'st  me,  Christ,  th'  empyreal  sky. 
Awaiting  Thee,  long  toil  I  could  endure : 
So  with  Thee  be  my  rest  now,  sweet,  secure.** 

T^hioogh  this  church,  also,  we  may  enter  some  of  the  sub- 
terraneous chambers  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars. 

The  valley  near  this,  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Aventine,  was  the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  of  which  the 
last  vestiges  were  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Paul  V.  Its 
ground  plan  can,  however,  be  identified,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  small  circus  of  Maxentius  on  the  Via  Appia,  which 
still  partially  exists.  It  was  intended  for  chariot-races  and 
liorse-races,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus  after  his  conquest  of  the  Latin  town  of 
Apiobe.  It  was  a  vast  oblong,  ending  in  a  semicircle,  and 
surrounded  by  three  rows  of  seats,  termed  collectively 
iovea.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  was  the  low  wall  called 
the  s^na^  at  each  end  of  which  were  the  meta,  or  goals. 
Between  the  metae  were  columns  supporting  the  ova^  egg- 
shaped  balls,  and  Ddphina^  or  dolphins,  each  seven  in 
number,  one  of  which  was  put  up  for  each  circuit  made  in 
the  race.  At  the  extremity  of  the  Circus  were  the  stalls  for 
the  horses  and  chariots  called  Carceres,  This,  the  square 
end  of  the  Circus,  was  termed  oppidum,  from  its  external  re- 
semblance to  a  town,  with  walls  and  towers.  In  the  Circus 
Mazimus,  which  was  used  for  hunting  wild  beasts,  Julius 
Caesar  made  a  canal,  called  Euripus^*  ten  feet  wide, 
between  the  seats  and  the  racecourse,  to  protect  the  spec- 
tators. The  Ludi  Circenses  were  first  established  by  Ro- 
mulus, to  attract  his  Sabine  neighbours,  in  order  that  he 
might  s-ipply  his  city  with  wives.  The  games  were  gener- 
ally at  die   expense  of  the  ssdiles,  and  their  cost  was  so 

*  Made  to  aow  with  wiae  oadcr  Hcliofafadas. 
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great,  that  Caesar  was  obliged  to  sell  his  Tiburtine  villa,  to 
defray  those  given  during  his  sedileship.  Perhaps  the  most 
magnificent  games  known  were  those  m  the  reign  of  Cari- 
nas (Imp.  A.D.  283),  when  the  Circus  was  transformed  into 
an  artificial  forest,  in  which  hundreds  of  wild  beasts  and 
birds  were  slaughtered.  At  one  time  this  Circus  was 
capable  of  containing  .^85,000  persons. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Circus  Maximus  stood 
the  Temple  of  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera  (said  to  have  been 
vowed  by  the  Dictator  Albus  Postumius,  at  the  batde  of  the 
Lake  Regillus),  dedicated  by  the  Consul  Sp.  Cassius,  B.a 
492. 

"  Quand  le  p^re  de  Cassius  I'eut  immole  de  ses  propres  mains  i 
Tavidite  patricienne,  il  fit  don  du  pecule  de  son  tils — ^un  fils  n'avait  (|ae 
son  pecule  comme  on  esclave — &  ce  m€nie  temple  de  Ceres  que  Spunus 
Cassius  avait  consacr^  et  par  une  feroce  ironie,  mit  au  bas  de  I«  statae 
fiute  avec  cet  argent,  et  qu'U  dediait  k  la  d^esse :  '  Don  de  la  fiunille 
Cassia.' 

'*  L'ironie  ^tait  d'autant  plus  am^re,  qme  Ton  vendait  auprea  du 
temple  de  Cer^s  ceux  qui  avaient  offense  au  tribun. 

*'  Ce  temple,  mis  particuli^rement  sous  la  surveillance  des  ^iles  et 
oil  ils  avaient  leurs  archives,  ^tait  le  temple  de  la  democratic  romainc 
Le  farouche  patricien  le  choisit  pour  lui  faire  adresser  par  son  fils  most 
au  service  de  la  democratic  un  d^risoire  hommage." — Amphx^  Hist. 
Rom,  ii.  416. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  for  a  short  distance,  and 
descend  into  a  hollow  on  the  left,  which  we  have  passed, 
between  the  churches  of  S.  Teodoro  and  Sta.  Anastasia. 

Here  an  interesting  group  of  buildings  still  stands  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  famous  ox-market,  Forum  Boarium,  In  its 
centre  a  brazen  bull,  brought  from  Egina,*  once  commemor- 
ated the  story  of  the  oxen  of  Geryon,  which  Hercules  left 
to  pasture  on  this  marshy  site,  and  which  were  stolen  hence 
by  Cacus, — and  is  said  by  Ovid  to  have  given  a  name  to  the 
locality : 

'  Pontibus  et  magno  juncta  est  celebcrrima  Ciroo 
Area,  quae  posito  de  hove  nomen  habel." 

Fast,  vi.  478. 

The  fact  of  this  place  being  used  as  a  market  for  oxen  is 
mentioned  by  Livy.f 

The  Forum  Boarium  is  associated  with  several  deeds  of 
cruelty.    After  the  battle  of  Cannae,  a  male  and  female  Greek 
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jDid  a  male  and  female  Gaul  were  baried  alive  here .  *■  and 
bexe  the  first  fight  of  gladiators  took  place,  being  intro< 
duoed  by  M.  and  D.  Brutus,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father  in 
■.c.  264.t  Here  the  Vestal  virgins  buried  the  sacred  utensils 
of  their  worship,  at  the  spot  called  Doliola,  when  they  fled 
from  Rome  after  the  batde  of  the  Allia.t 

Amongst  the  buildings  which  once  existed  in  the  Forum 
Boariimi,  but  of  which  no  trace  remains,  were  the  Temple 
of  the  &bine  deity  Matuta,  and  the  Temple  of  Fortune^ 
both  ascribed  to  Servius  TulUus. 

"  Hac  ibi  luce  lierunt  Matutae  sacra  parenti, 
Scq>tiferas  Servi  templa  dedisse  manus." 

Omd^  Fast  vi.  479. 
**  Lux  eadem,  Fortuna,  tva  est,  auctorque,  locusque^ 
Sed  superinjectis  qais  latet  aede  togis  ? 

Senrius  est :  hoc  constat  enim ^ 

Fast.  TL  569. 

The  Temple  of  Fortune  was  rebuilt  by  LucuUus,  and 
Dion  Cas»us  mentions  that  the  axle  of  Julius  Caesar's  car 
broke  down  in  front  of  it  on  occasion  of  one  of  his 
triumphs.  §  Another  temjple  in  this  neighbourhood  was 
that  of  Pudicida  Patricia,  into  which  the  noble  ladies  re- 
fused to  admit  Virginia,  because  she  had  espoused  a 
plebeian  consul  ||  (see  Chap.  X.).  Here,  also,  was  the  Tem- 
ple of  Hercules  Victor,  erected  by  Pompey.lT  The  two 
earliest  triumphal  arches  were  built  in  this  forum,  being 
in  honour  of  L,  Stertinius,  erected  B.C.  196,  after  his  vic- 
tories in  Spain. 

The  building  which  first  attracts  attention,  among  those 
now  standing,  is  the  Arch  of  yanus^  the  Sabine  god.  It  has 
(bur  equal  sides  and  arches,  turned  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  and  forty-eight  niches,  probably  intended  for  the 
reception  of  small  statues.  Bas-reliefs  on  the  inverted 
blocks  employed  in  the  lower  part  of  this  edifice,  show  that 
they  must  have  been  removed  from  earlier  buildings.  This 
was  probably  used  as  a  portico  for  shelter  or  business  for 
those  who  trafficked  in  the  Forum  ;  there  were  many  similar 
pordcoes  in  ancient  Rome. 

On  the  left  of  the  arch  of  Janus  is  a  narrow  alley, 
QMumed  by  low  brtd:  arches,  which  leads  first  to  the  beau- 


hmtikm,  HirtL  Rbm.  i  t  Dyv,  104.  }  Livy,  t.  4a 
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tifiil  clear  spring  of  the  Aqua  Aigentina,  which,  aooordiag 
to  some  authorities,  is  the  place  where  Castor  and  Pollux 
watered  their  horses  after  the  battle  of  the  Lake  R^Uus. 

"Then  on  rode  those  strange  horsemen, 

With  slow  and  lordly  pace ; 
And  none  who  saw  their  bearing 

Durst  ask  their  name  or  race. 
On  rode  they  to  the  Forum, 

While  laurel  boughs  and  flowers 
From  house-tops  and  from  windows, 

Fdl  on  their  crests  in  showers. 

••  When  they  drew  nigh  to  Vesta, 
They  vaulted  down  amain. 
And  washed  their  horses  in  die  wdQ 

That  springs  b^  Vesta's  fane. 
And  straight  agam  they  mounted 

And  rode  to  Vesta's  door ; 
Then,  like  a  blast,  away  they  passed. 
And  no  man  saw  them  more." 

Macaula/s  Lt^. 

The  alley  is  closed  by  an  arch  of  the  celebrated  dixua 
Maxima^  the  £unous  drain  formed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
fifth  king  of  Rome,  to  dry  the  marshy  land  of  the 
Velabrum. 


"Infima  urbts  loca  circa  Forum,  aliasque  inteijectas  cdlibas  < 
Tallei^  ouia  ex  planis  locis  baud  fadle  evehebant  aquas,  doads  a  fiw- 
tigio  in  Tiberim  ductis  siccat.*' — Uvy^  lib.  i.  c  38. 

The  Cloaca  extended  from  the  Forum  to  the  Tiber,  and 
is  still,  after  2,400  years,  used,  during  the  latter  part  of  its 
course,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  intended, 
though  Pliny  was  filled  with  wonder  that,  in  his  time,  it  had 
already  withstood  the  earthquakes,  mundations,  and  acci- 
dents of  seven  hundred  years.  Strabo  tells  that  the  tunnel 
of  the  Cloaca  was  of  sufficient  height  to  admit  a  waggon 
laden  with  hay,  but  this  probably  supposes  the  water  at  its 
lowest  Agrippa,  who  deaned  out  the  Cloaca,  navigated 
its  whole  length  in  a  boat.  The  mouth  of  the  Cloaca,  com- 
posed of  three  concentric  courses  of  blocks  of  peperino, 
without  cement,  is  visible  on  the  river  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  temple  of  Vesta. 

''Ces  lienx  ont  encore  on  aii  et  comme  une  odenr  de  marScage-^ 
quand  on  r6de  auz  approches  de  la  nuit  dans  ce  coin  desert  de  Rome 
oil  fut  plac^  la  sc^e  des  premiers  moments  de  son  premier  roi»  on  7 
MlRNive^  k  present  mxcuz  qu'au  temps  de  Titc*live^  qvdqie  €lme  dit 
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'q[Be  ce  lien  devait  produire  tt  y  a  Tingt-cinq  si^es,  4 
Vepoque  ou,  selon  la  Yieille  tradition,  le  berceau  de  Romulus  s'arri^ 
dans  fes  boa«s  du  V^labre,  an  pied  du  Palatin,  pres  de  Tantre  Lnpercal. 
n  laut  s'ecarter  an  peu  de  cet  endroit,  qui  etait  au  pied  da  venaat 
occidental  du  Palatin,  et  faire  quelques  pas  ^  droite  pour  aller  chercher 
Ics  traces  du  V^labre  \k  oh  les  rues  et  tes  habitations  modemes  ne  les 
ont  pas  enti^rement  effiac^es.  En  s'avan9ant  vers  la  Cloaca  Maxima, 
on  rencontre  un  enfoncement  oil  une  yieille  ^glise,  elle-m€me  au  dedans 
humide  et  moisie^  rappelle  par  son  nom,  San  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  que 
le  Velabre  a  ^t^  Ul  On  voit  souxdre  encore  les  eaux  qui  Talimentaient 
soos  one  vo^te  sombre  et  froile,  tapiss^e  de  mousses,  de  scolopeudres 
et  de  grandes  herbes  frissonnant  dans  la  nun.  Alentour,  tout  a  an  aspect 
triste  et  abandonn^,  abandonne  comme  le  furent  au  bord  du  marais, 
snivant  Tantique  recit,  les  eniants  dont  on  croit  presque  ouir  dans  le 
cr&poscale  les  vagissements.  L'imagination  n*a  pas  de  peine  ^  se  re- 
pr&enter  les  arbres  et  les  plantes  aquatiques  aui  croissaient  sur  le  bord 
de  cet  enfoncement  que  voili,  et  a  travers  lesquelles  la  louve  de  la 
l^ende  se  glissait  \  cette  heure  pour  venir  boire  k  cette  eao.  Ces  lieux 
soot  asses  peu  frequentes  et  assez  silencieuz  pour  qu'on  se  les  figure 
comme  ils  ^talent  alors,  alors  qu'il  n'y  avait  id,  comme  dit  Tite-Live, 
Trai  cette  fois,  que  des  solitudes  d^sertes :  Vdsta  tunc  tolihuUna  erantj^ 
^^Am/htt  Hist,  Rom.  L  271. 

The  church  with  the  picturesque  campanile  near  the  arch 
of  Janus,  is  S,  Gtargio  in  Velabro^  founded  m  the  fourth 
century,  as  the  Basilica  Sempronia,  but  repeatedly  rebuilt 
The  £ut:hitrave  above  its  portico  was  that  where  Rienzi 
affixed  his  famous  inscription,  announcing  the  return  to 
the  Good  Estate :  "/«  breve  tempo  gli  Rotnani  tameranno 
tU  hro  antico  bwmo  stato"  The  church  is  seldom  open, 
except  on  its  festival  (Jan.  20),  and  during  its  station  in 
Lent  The  interior  is  in  the  basilica  form,  the  long  nave 
being  lined  by  sixteen  columns,  of  various  sizes,  and  with 
strangely  different  capitals,  showing  that  they  have  been 
plundered  from  ancient  temples.  The  carving  on  some  of 
the  capitals  is  sharp  and  delicate.  There  is  a  rather  hand- 
some ancient  baldacchino,  with  an  old  Greek  picture  let 
into  its  front,  over  the  high  altar.  Beneath  is  preserved  a 
fragment  of  the  banner  of  St  George.  Some  injured 
fi^coes  in  the  tribune  replace  mosaics  which  once  existed 
here,  and  which  were  attributed  to  Giotto.  In  the  centre 
is  the  Saviour,  between  the  Virgin  and  St  Peter ;  on  one 
side,  St  George  with  the  martyr's  palm  and  the  warrior's 
banner, — on  the  other,  St  Sebastian,  with  an  arrow.  Several 
fiagments  of  carving  and  inscriptions  are  built  into  the  side 
waUs.  The  pictiures  are  poor  and  ugly  which  relate  to  the 
taint  of  the  church,  St  George  (the  patron  of  England  and 
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OcnamoLj),  the  knight  of  Cappadoday  who  delhrorcd  Ae 
Princess  Qeodolinda  from  the  dragon. 

"  Among  good  specimens  of  thirteenth  centuiy  ftrchitectnre  is  the 
portico  of  S.  Oioi]po,  with  Ionic  columns  and  honxontal  architrave^  oa 
which  is  a  gothic  inscription,  in  quaint  Leonine  verse,  informing  us  that 
the  Cardinal  (or  Prior)  Stephen,  added  this  detail  (probably  the  cam- 
panile also),  to  the  ancient  church— about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  as  is  supposed,  though  no  date  is  given  here;  luid  in  the 
midst  of  an  age  so  alien  to  classic  influences,  a  work  in  which  claaac 
feeling  thus  predominates,  is  remarkable." — Heman^  Sacrwd  Art, 

Partly  hidden  by  the  portico  of  this  church,  is  the  beau- 
tiful mmiature  Arch  of  Septimius  Srverus^  erected  to  the 
emperor,  his  wife  Julia  Pia,  and  his  sons  Caracalla  and 
Geta,  by  the  silversmiths  (argentarii)  who  had  their  shops 
in  the  Forum  Boarium  on  this  very  spot  ("  cujus  loci  qui 
invehent ").  The  part  of  the  dedication  relating  to  Geta 
(as  in  the  larger  arch  of  Septimius)  was  obliterated  afler 
his  muider,  and  the  words  Fortissimo  felicissimoqus 
PRiNCiPi  engraved  in  its  place.  The  architecture  and 
sculpture,  part  of  which  represents  a  sacrifice  by  the  im- 
perial fiunily,  prove  the  decadence  of  art  at  this  period 

Proceeding  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Arch  of  Janus,  w 
reach  the  Church  of  Sta,  Maria  in  Casmedin^  on  the  site  of 
a  Temple  of  Ceres,  dedicated  by  the  consul  Spurius  Cassiua^ 
&C.  493,  and  afterwards  re^edicated  to  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pine, probably  by  Augustus,  who  had  been  initiated  into 
the  Eleusinxan  mysteries  in  Greece.  The  church  was  built 
in  the  basilica  form,  in  782,  by  Adrian  L,  when  the  name 
Cosmedin,  irooL  the  Greek  mw/ioc,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  given,  from  the  ornaments  with  which  he  adcffned  it. 
It  was  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  exiles  expelled 
from  the  East  by  the  iconoclasts  under  Constandne  Co- 
pronimus,  and  derived  the  epithet  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Scuola 
Greca,  from  a  "  Schola "  attached  to  it  for  dieir  benefit 
Another  relic  of  the  Greek  colony  which  existed  here  is  to 
be  found  in  the  name  of  the  adjoining  street.  Via  della 
Greca.  In  the  middle  ages  the  whole  bank  of  the  river 
near  this  was  called  Ripa  Greca. 

The  interior  of  this  church  is  of  great  interest  The  nave 
is  divided  from  the  aisles  bv  twelve  ancient  marble  columns. 
of  which  two  have  espedaUy  curious  antique  capitals,  ana 
are  evidend^  remains  of  the  temple  which  once  existed  here. 
The  choir  is  raised,  as  at  S.  Clemente.    The  pavement  if 
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of  splendid  Opus  Alexandrinum  (11 20);  the  ami  ones  are 
perfect;  there  is  a  curious  oypt;  the  altar  covers  an 
ancient  bason  of  red  granite,  and  is  shaded  by  a  gothic 
canopy,  supported  by  four  Egyptian  granite  pillars ;  behind 
it  is  a  fine  episcopal  throne,  with  lions,  said  to  have  been 
used  by  St  Augustine,  an  ancient  Greek  picture  of  the 
Viigin,  and  a  graceful  tabernacle  of  marble  inlaid  with 
mosaic,  by  Deodaio  Cosmaii,  In  the  sacristy  is  a  very 
curious  mosaic,  one  of  the  few  relics  preserved  from  the 
old  Sl  Peter's,  a.d.  705.  (There  is  another  in  S.  Marco  at 
Florence.)  Crescimbeni,  the  founder  and  historian  of  the 
Arcadian  Academy  (d.  1728),  is  buried  in  this  church,  of 
which  he  was  a  canon. 

In  the  portico  is  the  strange  and  huge  mask  of  stone, 
which  gives  the  name  of  Bocca  deUa  Verita  to  the  neigh- 
houring  piazza.  It  was  believed  that  if  a  witness,  whose 
tmthfulness  was  doubtful,  were  desired  to  place  his  hand  in 
the  mouth  of  this  mask,  he  would  be  unable  to  withdraw  it, 
if  he  were  guilty  of  perjury. 

"Cettc  Bouche-de-V^rite  est  nne  curieuse  relique  du  moyen  Age. 
Elle  senrait  aux  jugements  de  Dieu.  Figurez-vous  une  meule  de  motuin 
qui  ressemble,  non  pas  k  iin  Tisage  hmnain,  mais  au  visage  de  la  lune : 
OB  y  distingue  des  yeux,  un  nes  et  une  bouche  ouveite  od  I'accus^ 
mettait  la  main  pour  pr£ter  serment  Cette  bouche  mordait  tes  menteuis ; 
an  moins  la  tradition  "a^ure.  py  ai  introduit  ma  dextre  en  disant  qua 
le  Ghetto  ^uit  un  lieu  de  d^lices,  et  je  n'ai  pas  ^t^  mordu.^^^Acifi; 
Rmme  ConUmporaint, 

On  the  other  side  of  the  portico  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Al&nus,  ob.  1 1 50. 

"The  church  was  rebuilt  under  Calixtus  II.,  about  A.D.  1128,  by 
Al&nus,  Roman  ClLincelior,  whose  marble  sepulchre  stands  in  the 
atriom,  vrith  his  epitaph,  along  a  cornice,  giving  him  that  most  com* 
prehensive  title,  'an  honest  man,*  vir  probus.  Some  more  than  half- 
ndcd  pointings,  a  Madonna  and  Childj  angels,  and  two  mitred  heads, 
on  the  wall  benind  the  canopy,  give  importance  to  this  Chancellor's 
tomb.  Though  now  disfigured  exteriorly  by  a  modem  facade  in  the 
worst  style,  interiorly  by  a  waggon-vault  roof  and  heavy  pilasters,  this 
charch  is  still  one  of  the  mediaeval  gems  of  Rome,  and  retains  many 
olden  details  :  the  classic  colonnades,  probably  left  in  their  original 
place  since  the  time  of  Adrian  I. ;  and  the  fine  campanile,  one  of  the 
aofiiest  in  Rome ;  also  the  sculptured  doorway,  the  rich  intarsio  pave- 
ment, the  high  altar,  the  marble  and  mosaic-inlaid  amboncs,  the  marble 
qMscopal  throne^  with  supporting  lions  and  a  mosaic  decoration  above, 
«.,— 4dl  of  the  twelfth  century.  But  we  hare  to  regret  the  destruction 
«f  the  ancient  choir •ccreeoii  ana  (itill  more  inacusable)  the  white-wasliing 
•f  wall  toffiiocs  ■•  aa  eotMy  to  conceal  the  oiedixval  pointings  which 
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•dorned  them,  conformably  to  that  once  almost  uni venal  piactice  of 
polychrome  deccnution  in  churches,  prescribed  even  by  law  wider  Chaile- 
magne.  Ciampini  (see  his  valuable  history  of  this  basilica)  mentions  thtt 
iron  rods  for  curtains  between  the  columns  of  the  atrium,  and  those^ 
still  in  their  place,  in  the  porch,  with  rings  for  suspending ;  also  a 
small  chapel  with  paintings,  at  one  end  of  the  atrium,  designed  for 
those  penitents  who  were  not  allowed  to  worship  within  the  sacred 
building — as  such,  an  evidence  of  disciplinary  observance,  retained  till 
the  twelfth  century.  Over  the  portal  are  some  tiny  bas-reliefs,  so  placed 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  lintel  that  many  might  pass  underneath 
without  seeing  them  :  in  the  centre,  a  hand  blessing,  with  the  Greek 
action,  between  two  sheep,  laterally ;  the  four  evangelistic  emblems,  and 
two  doves,  each  pecking  out  of  a  vase,  and  one  perched  upon  a  dragon 
(more  like  a  lizara),  to  signify  the  victory  of  the  purified  soul  over  mun- 
dane temptations." — Henian^  Christian  Art, 

Close  to  this  church  stood  the  Palace  of  Pope  Gelasius  II. 
(1118). 

Opposite  the  church  is  a  beautiful  fountain,  erected  by 
one  of  the  Medici,  and  beyond  it  the  graceful  round  temple 
now  called  the  TempU  of  Vesta,  supposed  by  Canina  to 
have  been  that  of  Mater  Matuta,  and  by  others  to  have 
been  that  of  Hercules  founded  by  Pompey,  It  is  known 
to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Vespasian.  It  is  very  small, 
the  circumference  of  the  peristyle  being  only  156  feet,  and 
that  of  the  cella  26  feet, — the  height  of  the  surrounding 
Corinthian  columns  (originally  twenty  in  number)  32  feet. 
This  temple  was  first  dedicated  as  a  church  under  the  name 
of  S.  Stefano  delle  Carrozze ;  it  is  now  called  SUt,  Maria 
ddSoU, 

This  is  not  the  Temple  of  Vesta  (which  was  situated 
near  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Liberatrice  in  the  Forum) 
of  which  Horace  wrote : — 

"  Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim,  retortis 
Littore  Etrusco  violenter  undis. 
Ire  dejectum  monuments  regum 

Templaque  Vestse." 

Carm,  L  2. 

The  modem  overhanging  roof  of  the  temple  has  been 
much  objected  to,  as  it  replaces  an  entablature  like  that 
on  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tivoli ;  but  artists  admire  the 
exquisite  play  of  light  and  shade  caused  b}^  its  rugged  tiles, 
and,  finding  it  a  perfect  "  subject,"  wish  for  no  change. 

*'Cest  aupr^s  de  la  Bouche^e-V^rit^,  devant  le  petit  temple  d« 

Vesta,  que  la  justice  romaine  execute  un  meurtricr  sur  cent     Qaaad 

.  j'srrivai  sur  la  place,  on  n'y  giiillotinait  penonne ;  mais  six  coisim^n^ 
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doiit  me  amri  bdle  qae  Tunoiiy  dansuent  la  tarantelle  aa  son  d'un 
tamboor  de  basque.  MaJhearensement  dies  divinirent  ma  qualiU 
d'^tianger,  et  elles  se  mirent  \  ]>olker  oontre  la  mesure." — About 

Close  to  this— overhanging  a  little  hollow  way — is  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  buSft  originally  by  Servius  Tullius, 
but  rebuilt  during  the  republic,  and,  if  the  existing  building 
is  really  republican,  the  most  ancient  temple  remaining 
in  Rome.  It  is  surrounded  by  Ionic  colunms  (one  side 
being  enclosed  in  other  buildings),  28  feet  high^  clothed 
with  hard  stucco,  and  supporting  an  entablature  adorned 
with  figures  of  children,  oxen,  candelabra,  &c.  The  Roman 
matrons  had  a  great  regard  for  this  goddess,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  concealing  their  personal  imper- 
fections fix>m  the  eyes  of  men.  At  the  dose  of  the  tenth 
century  this  temple  was  consecrated  to  the  Virgin,  but  has 
since  been  bestowed  upon  St  Mary  of  Egypt 

Hard  by,  is  a  picturesque  end  of  building,  laden  with  rich 
but  incongruous  sculpture,  at  one  time  called  "  The  House 
of  Pilate,"  but  now  known  as  the  House  of  Rienxi,  It 
derives  its  present  name  from  a  long  inscription  over  a 
doorway,  which  tallies  with  the  bombastic  epithets  assumed 
by  "The  Last  of  the  Tribunes"  in  his  pompous  letter  of 
Aug.  I,  1347,  when,  in  his  semi-madness,  he  summoned 
kings  and  emperors  to  appear  before  his  judgment-seat 
The  inscription  closes : — 

"  Primus  de  primis  magnas  Nicolaus  ab  imis, 
Erexit  patrum  decus  ob  renovare  suorum. 
Stat  patris  Crescens  matrisque  Theodora  nomen. 
Hoc  culmen  clarum  caro  de  pi^ore  gessit, 
Davidi  tribait  qui  pater  exbibmt'* 

It  is  believed,  from  the  inscription,  that  the  house  was 
fortified  by  Nidiolas,  son  of  Crescentius  and  Theodora, 
who  gave  it  to  David,  his  son ;  that  the  Crescentius  alluded 
to  was  son  of  the  famous  patrician  who  headed  the  populace 
against  Otho  III. ;  and  that,  three  centuries  later,  die  house 
may  have  belonged  to  Cola  di  Rienzi,  a  name  which  is,  in 
fact,  only  popular  language  for  Niccola  Crescenzo.  It  is, 
however,  known  that  Rienzi  was  not  bom  in  this  house, 
but  in  a  narrow  street  behind  S.  Tommaso,  in  the  Rione 
.ilia  Regola,  where  his  ^stther  Lorenzo  kept  an  inn, 
and  his  mother,  Maddalena,  gained  her  daily  bread  as  a 
washerwoman  and  water-carrier — so  were  the  Crescenzi 
ftllenl 
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Here  n  the  entnmoe  to  ft '  snspcmioii-fan^e,  wlnck 
joins  the  remaming  arches  of  the  PmU  Rutto^  and  leads 
to  the  Trastevere.  On  this  site  was  the  Pons-  i£mi1iuS| 
begun,  B.C  i8o,  by  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus  and  Marcus 
Fulvius  Nobilior,  and  finished  by  P.  Scipio  A^icanus  and 
I*  Mummius,  the  censors,  in  b.c  142.  Hence  the  body 
of  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
Tlie  bridge  has  been  three  times  rebuilt  by  diflferent  popes, 
but  two  of  its  arches  were  finally  carried  away  in  an  inunda- 
tion of  1598,  and  have  never  since  been  replaced.  The 
existing  remains,  which  only  date  fix)m  the  time  of  Julius 
III.,  are  highly  picturesque. 

"  Quand  on  a  ^tabli  nn  pont  en  fil  de  fer,  on  lui  &  donne  poar  bnse  la 
piles  da  Ponte-Rotto,  ^lev^  an  moyen  Age  snr  les  fondemenU  du  Poos 
PaUtinns,  qui  fut  achev^  sous  la  censure  de  Scipion  rAfricain.  Scipion 
rAfricain  et  un  pont  en  fil  de  fer,  voiiii  de  ces  contmstes  qu*on  ne 
tiXMLTe  qn'i  Rome." — Amptre^  Emp.  iL  209. 

From  this  bridge  is  the  best  view  of  the  Isola  Tiberina 
and  its  bridges ;  and  hence,  also,  the  Temple  of  Vesta  is 
seen  to  great  advantage.  Just  below  is  the  mouth  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima. 

"  Qoand  du  Ponte-Rotto  on  consid^  le  triple  dntre  de  ronvertore 
par  laqodle  la  Cloaca  Maxima  se  d^chargeait  duos  le  Tibre,  on  a  devaat 
les  yeux  un  monument  qui  rappdle  beaucoup  de  giandenr  et  beaucoup 
d^oppression.  Ce  monument  extraordinaire  est  une  page  importante  de 
Phistoire  romaine.  II  est  ii  la  fois  la  supreme  expression  de  la  puissance 
des  rois  ^trusques  et  le  signe  a^ant-coureur  de  leur  chute.  lyon  croit 
Toir  Tare  triomphal  de  la  royauttf  par  oil  devait  entrer  la  r^blique." 
^Ampirei  Hist,  Rom.  ii.  233. 

In  the  bed  of  the  river  a  litde  lower  down  may  be  seen, 
at  low  water,  some  massive  fragments  of  masonry.  Here 
stood  the  Pom  Subiidus^  the  oldest  bridge  in  Rome,  built 
by  Ancus  Martins  (ac  639),  on  which  Hoiatius  Codes 
and  his  two  companions  "kept  the  bridge"  against  the 
Etruscan  army  of  Lars  Porsenna,  till — 

'*  Back  darted  Spurius  Laitns ; 

Herminius  daited  back : 
And,  as  tbey  passed,  beneath  their  feet 

Thc^  felt  the  limbers  crack. 
But  when  they  turned  their  iace% 

And  on  the  fiirther  Aore 
Saw  bimve  Hoimtiiit  aland  aloiie^ 

They  would  have  craned  ooce  man* 
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^Bnt  wMi  a  cnsh  like  thiindar 
Fell  every  loosened  beam. 
And,  like  &  dam,  the  mighty  wredc 

Lay  right  athwart  the  stream : 
And  a  long  shout  of  triumph 

Rose  from  the  walb  of  Rome, 
As  to  the  highest  turret-tops 
Was  splashed  the  yellow  foam.** 

Maeaulays  Lt^s. 

The  name  "  Sublidus "  came  from  the  wooden  beams  0/ 
hs  construction,  which  enabled  the  Romans  to  cut  it  away. 
The  bridge  was  rebuilt  by  Tiberius  and  again  by  Antoninus 
Pius,  each  time  of  beams,  but  upon  stone  piers,  of  which 
the  present  remains  are  fragments,  the  rest  having  been 
destroyed  by  an  inundation  in  the  time  of  Adrian  I. 

On  the  Trastevere  bank,  between  these  two  bridges, 
half  hidden  in  shrubs  and  ivy  (but  worth  examination  in  a 
boat),  are  two  gigantic  Heads  of  Lions,  to  which  in  ancient 
times  chains  were  fastened,  and  dxawn  across  the  river  to 
prevent  hostile  vessels  from  passing. 

Near  this  we  enter  the  Via  S,  Giovanni  DecoUato,  decor- 
ated with  numerous  heads  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  dish, 
let  into  the  walls  over  the  doors  of  the  houses.  The 
^  Confratemitit  della  Misericordia  di  S.  Giovanni  Decollato," 
founded  in  1488,  devote  themselves  to  criminals  condemned 
to  death,  lliey  visit  them  in  prison,  accompany  them  to 
execution,  receive  their  bodies,  and  oflfer  masses  for  their 
souls  in  their  litde  chapel  Vasari  gives  the  highest  praise 
to  two  pictures  of  Francesco  Salviati  in  the  Church  of  S. 
Giov.  Decollato,  ''before  which  all  Rome  stood  still  in 
admiration," — representing  the  appearance  of  the  angel  to 
Zacharias,  and  the  meedng  of  the  Viigin  and  Elizabeth. 

On  the  left  is  the  Hospital  of  Sta,  Galla^  commemorating 
the  pious  foundation  of  a  Roman  matron  in  the  time  of 
John  I.  (523 — 526),  who  attained  such  celebrity,  that  she  is 
still  commemorated  in  the  Roman  mass  by  die  prayer — 

"Almighty  and  merciful  God,  who  didst  adorn  the  blessed  Galla 
frith  the  Tiitue  of  a  wonderful  love  towards  tlw  poor ;  grant  us,  thrcn^ 
her  merits  and  prayers,  to  practise  works  of'^love,  and  to  obtain  Thy 
mercy,  throngh  the  I^oid,  &c.     Amen." 

On,  or  very  near  this  site,  stood  the  Porta  Carmentalis^ 
which,  with  the  temple  beside  it,  commemorated  Ckanenta, 
the  supposed  Biotber  of  Evandety  a  Sabine  prophetess,  who 
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is  made  by  Ovid  to  predict  the  future  grandeur  of  Rome* 
Carmenta  was  especially  invoked  by  women  in  childbirth. 
The  Porta  Carmentaliswas  reached  from  the  Forum  by  the 
Vicus  Jugarius.  It  was  by  this  route  that  the  Fabii  went 
forth  to  meet  their  doom  in  the  valley  of  the  Crimera. 
The  Porta  had  two  gates — one  for  those  who  entered,  the 
other  for  those  who  left  it,  so  that  in  each  case  the  passenger 
passed  through  the  "Janus,"  as  it  was  called,  upon  his 
right  After  the  massacre  of  the  Fabii,  the  road  by  which 
they  left  the  city  was  avoided,  and  the  Janus  Carmentalis 
on  the  right  was  closed,  and  called  the  Porta  Scelerata. 

*'  CaimentU  portse  dextro  via  proxima  Jano  est 
Ire  per  hanc  noli,  quisquis  es ;  omen  habet." 

Omd^  Fast.  ii.  201. 

Just  beyond  the  Porta  Carmentalis  was  the  district  called 
Tarentum^  where  Uiere  was  a  subterranean  "Ara  Ditis 
Patris  et  Proserpinae." 

We  now  reach  (left)  the  Church  of  S.  Nicoio  in  Car- 
tere.  It  has  a  mean  front,  with  an  inscription  in  honour 
of  one  of  the  Aldobrandini  family,  and  is  only  interesting 
as  occupying  the  site  of  the  three  Temples  of  yuno  Maiuta^ 
Fiety  (f)^  ^^  Hope^  which  are  believed  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  Forum  Olitorium.  The  vaults  beneath  the  church 
contain  the  massive  substructions  of  these  temples,  and 
fragments  of  their  columns. 

The  central  temple  is  believed  to  be  that  of  Piety,  built 
by  M.  Acilius  Glabrio,  the  duumvir,  in  b.c.  165  (though 
Pliny  says  that  this  temple  was  on  the  site  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  theatre  of  Marcellus),  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
made  by  his  father,  a  consul  of  the  same  name,  on  the  day 
of  his  defeating  the  forces  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of 
Syria,  at  Thermopylae.  Others  endeavour  to  identify  it  with 
the  temple  built  on  the  site  of  the  Decemviral  prisons,  to 
keep  up  the  recollection  of  tie  famous  story,  called  the 
"Caritas  Romana," — of  a  woman  condemned  to  die  of 
hunger  in  prison  being  nourished  by  the  milk  of  her  own 
daughter.  Pliny  and  Valerius  Maximus  tell  the  story  as 
of  a  mother;  Festus  only  speaks  of  a  father ;t — ^yet  art 
and  poetry  have  always  followed  the  latter  legend.  A  cell 
is  shown,  by  torchlight,  as  the  scene  of  this  touching 
incident 

•Fasti.L5t5.       tFlia.H.V.  «fl.^tT«LllM.T.«-f|P«lHbik«i» 
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'*  Tbere  k  a  dmgeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  li^ 
V/kit  do  I  gaze  on  ?  Nothing.  'Look  aguat 
7>po  fonns  are  slowly  shadowed  on  my  sight— 
Two  insufaited  phantoms  of  the  brain : 
It  is  not  so  ;  I  see  them  full  and  plain— - 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  yonne  and  fiiir. 
Fresh  as  a  noising  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar : — but  what  doth  she  there. 
With  her  nnmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and  ha  e  T 

^  Bnt  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food* 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift : — ^it  is  her  sire^ 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Bom  with  her  birth.     No,  he  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature^s  NUe,  whose  deep  stream  rises  higher 
Than  Egypt's  river ; — from  that  gentle  side 
Drink,  drink,  and  live,  old  man  1    Heaven's  realm  holds 
no  such  tide. 

••  The  starry  fitble  of  the  milky-way 
Has  not  thy  story's  purity ;  it  is  * 
A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray. 
And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 
Reverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  spa^le  distant  worids : — Oh,  holiest  nnrse ! 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall  miss 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  li£e^  as  our  freed  souls  reioin  the  universe." 

ChUdi  Harold. 

A  memorial  of  this  story  of  a  prison  is  preserved  in  t2i« 
name  of  the  church — S.  Nicolo  in  Carcere,  It  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  this  legend  that,  in  front  of  the  Templf 
of  Piety^  was  placed  the  Columna  Ladaria^  where  infantz 
were  exposed,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  would  take  pity 
upon  and  nurse  them  out  of  charity. 

A  wide  opening  out  of  the  street  near  this,  with  a  pretty 
fotmtain,  is  called  the  Piazxa  Manianara,  and  is  one  of  the 
places  where  the  country  people  collect  and  wait  for  hire. 

'*  Le  dimanche  est  le  jour  oh  les  paysans  arrivent  k  Rome.  Cenx  qni 
cbcrchent  I'emploi  de  leors  bras  viennent  se  louer  aux  marchands  de 
campagne^  c'est-k-dire  aux  fermiers.  Ceux  qui  sont  lou^  et  qui 
travaillent  hors  des  mnrs  viennent  fidre  leuis  affaires  et  renouveler  leuis 
provisions.  lis  entrent  en  ville  an  petit  jour  aprb  avoir  march^  une 
oonne  paxtie  de  la  ntiit  Chaque  mmille  amine  un  ftne,  qui  porte  le 
Ineage.  Hommes,  femmes,  et  enfimts,  poussant  leur  fine  devant  enx, 
iTeublissent  dans  nn  coin  de  hi  place  Faniese,  on  de  la  place  Montanara. 
Les  bouticntes  voisines  resCent  omreites  jnsqu'ii  midi,  par  nn  privil^ 
Wffkkd,    On  TS*  on  vicnt^  on  adiHc^  oa  sfaccnmpit  dans  les  coins 
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poor  compter  les  ni^ott  de  cofne.  Cependant  les  Hues  se  repoiicnt  sv 
fears  quatre  pieos  au  bord  des  fontaines.  Les  femmes,  ▼ftocs  d*an 
conet  en  cuirasse,  d'an  tablier  ronge,  et  d'nne  Teste  ny^  encadrent 
leur  figure  hil^e  dans  nne  dnperie  de  linge  tr^blanc.  Elles  sont 
toutes  a  peindre  sans  exception :  quand  ce  n*est  pas  pour  la  beant^  de 
leurs  traits,  c^est  pour  T^legance  naive  de  leurs  attitudes.  Les  hommes 
ont  le  long  manteau  bleu  de  del  et  le  chapeau  pointa  ;  Ut-dessoos  leun 
habits  de  travail  font  menreille,  quoique  roussis  par  le  temps  et  couleux 
de  peidrix*  Le  costume  n*est  pas  uniforme;  on  voit  plus  d*an  manteau 
amadou  rapiM  de  bleu  vif  ou  de  rouge  garance.  Le  chapeau  de  psalle 
abonde  en  ^t^.  La  chaussure  est  trbs-caprideuse ;  Soulier,  botte  et 
sandale  foulent  successivement  le  pav^.  Les  dechauss^  trouvent  id  pr^ 
de  grandes  et  profondes  boutiques  oil  Ton  vend  des  marchandisci 
d*occasion.  U  y  a  des  souliers  de  tout  cuir  et  de  tout  dge  dans  ces  trdsois 
de  la  chaussure;  on  y  trouverait  des  cothumes  de  Tan  500  de  la 
r^publique,  en  cherchant  bien.  Je  viens  de  voir  un  panvre  diable  qui 
essayait  une  paire  de  bottes  k  revers.  Elles  vont  II  ses  jambes  comma 
une  pluire  k  Toreille  d*un  pore,  et  c'est  plaisir  de  voir  la  grimace  qa*il 
iait  chaque  fois  qu'il  pose  le  pied  k  terre.  Mais  le  marchand  le  fortifie 
par  de  bonnes  paroles  :  '  Ne  crains  rien,'  lui  dit-il, '  tu  souffriras  pendant 
dn(^  ou  six  jours,  et  puis  tu  n'y  penseras  plus.'  Un  autre  marchand 
d^bite  des  clous  k  la  livre :  le  chaland  les  enfonce  lui-mtee  dans  ses 
semelles ;  il  y  a  des  bancs  ad  hoe.  Le  long  des  murs,  cinq  ou  six 
chaises  de  paiUe  servent  de  boutique  k  autant  de  barbiers  en  plein  vent. 
II  en  coute  un  sou  pour  abattre  une  barbe  de  huit  jours.  Le  patient, 
baibouilM  de  savon,  r^rde  le  del  d'un  oeil  rdsign^ ;  le  bartner  lui 
tire  le  nez,  lui  met  les  doigts  dans  la  bouche,  s'intenrompt  ponr  alguiser 
le  rasoir  sur  un  cuir  attach^  au  dossier  de  la  chaise,  ou  pour  ^mer  une 
galette  noire  qui  pend  au  mur.  Cependant  I'op^ration  est  faite  en  ua 
tour  de  main  ;  le  ras6  se  live  et  sa  place  est  prise.  II  pourrait  aller  se 
l»«»«f  ^  la  fontaine,  mais  il  trouve  j^us  simple  de  s'essuyer  dn  reveti  de 
la  manche. 

Les  ^rivains  publics  altement  avec  les  barbiers.  On  leur  apporte  let 
It'^ires  qu*on  a  re9ues ;  ik  les  lisent  et  font  la  r^ponse :  total,  trois  aoos. 
r<^  f  u*un  paysan  s'approche  de  la  table  ponr  dieter  qudque-dioae^  ciBi| 
cv  six  cuneux  se  reunissent  officieusement  autour  de  lui  pour  miens 
etsfendre.  II  y  a  une  certaine  bonhomie  dans  cette  indiscretion.  Chacun 
place  son  mot,  chacun  donne  un  conseil :  *  Tu  devrais  dire  cecL' — *  Non; 
diiplut6t  cda.' — 'Laisses-le  parler,'  crie  un  troisi^e^  'ilsait  mieuz 
q;.e  vous  ce  qu'il  veut  faire  ^cnre.* 

"  Quelaues  voitures  charg^  de  galettes  d*orge  et  de  mails  diculent  an 
milieu  de  fa  foule.  Un  marchand  de  limonade,  arm^  d'une  pince  da 
bcis,  ^rase  les  dtrons  dans  les  verres.  L'homme  sobre  boit  k  la  fontaine 
en  laisant  un  aqueduc  des  bords  de  son  chapeau.  Le  gourmet  achHe 
des  viandes  d'occasion  devant  un  petit  ^talage,  oil  les  rebuts  de  cuisine 
ie  vendent  k  la  poignde.  Pour  un  sou,  le  ddbitant  remplit  de  boeuf 
hachd  et  d'os  de  odtdettes  un  morceau  de  vieux  journal ;  une  pincee 
de  sd  ajout^  sur  le  tout  pare  agrdablement  la  denrde,  L'acheleni 
BUttchande,  non  sur  le  prix,  qui  est  invariable^  mais  sur  la  quantity ;  il 
pfcnd  au  tms  quelques  wibes  de  vimndcb  et  on  le  laisse  fiure ;  car  rien  M 
■e  oondut  k  Rome  sans  marchandfr. 

**  Les  ermites  et  les  moines  puMBt  d«  1 
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won  ABB  UMS  alt  piuptfcwe;  M^cit  svis  <]■€  oct  pmiTics  oomcfs  foot 
war  pargatcMie  en  ce  monde ;  et  qu'il  Taudrait  mieiix  lew  doniKr  de 
Taigent  que  de  leur  en  demander ;  us  donnent  pouitant,  et  sans  se  faire 
UrcT  roreille. 

'*  Qneiqueibts  im  bean  parlenr  s'amuse  ^  laccmter  line  histoire  ;  on  fidt 
cercle  aatonr  de  lui,  et  k  mesiire  qae  Tauditoire  augmente  0  ^ere  la  Totx. 
Jpai  vu  de  ces  conteurs  qui  avaient  la  physionomie  bien  fine  et  bten  • 
heoreose  ;  mais  je  ne  sais  rien  de  charmant  comme  Fattention  de  leur 
pablic.  Les  peintrcs  du  auinzi^me  si^cle  ont  dd  prendre  k  la  place 
Montanara  les  disciples  qu  ils  groupaient  autour  dn  Christ'*— ^An«^ 
Ranu  Contemporaifu* 

An  opening  on  the  left  discloses  the*  vast  substructions  of 
the  Theatre  of  Marcdius,  This  huge  edifice  seems  to  have 
been  projected  by  Julius  Caesar,  but  he  probably  made  littie 
progress  in  it  It  was  actually  erected  by  Augustus,  and 
dedicated  {c,  13  B.C.)  in  memory  of  the  young  nephew 
whom  he  married  to  his  daughter  Julia,  and  intended  as 
his  successor,  but  who  was  cut  ofif  by  an  early  death.  The 
theatre  was  capable  of  containing  20,000  spectators,  and 
consisted  of  three  tiers  of  arches,  but  the  upper  range  has 
disappeared,  and  the  lower  is  very  impeifect  Still  it 
is  a  grand  remnant,  and  rises  magnificentiy  above  the 
paltry  houses  which  surround  it  The  perfect  proportions 
of  its  Doric  and  Ionic  columns  served  as  mcxiels  to 
P^ladio. 

'*  Le  mnr  oAknaaa  dn  portique  demi-drcnlatre  qui  enveloppait  les 
gradins  offine  encore  k  notre  admiration  deox  Stages  d*arceaux  et 
Se  colomies  doriqucs  et  ioni<^aes  d*ane  beant^  presque  grecque.  U^tage 
mp^eor,  qui  devait  dtre  connthien,  a  dispani.  lisfirMkes,  on  Todtes 
dn  r»-de  chanssdeySOBt  habitues  encore  aujourd'hui  comme  dies  T^taient 
dans  Fantiquite,  mais  plus  honn^tement,  par  de  pauvres  gefas  qui 
vendent  des  fenailles.  An-dessous  des  belles  colonnes  de  Tenceinte 
csct^eore,  on  a  construit  des  maisons  modernes  dans  lesqnelles  sont 
pratiqnito  des  fen^res,  et  a  ces  fen^res  du  th^tre  de  MarceUns,  on 
▼(»t  des  pots  k  fleurs,  ni  plus  ni  moins  qu^i  une  mansarde  de  la  rue 
Saint  Denis ;  des  chemises  s^chent  sur  I'entablement ;  des  chemin^  sor- 
■Kmtent  la  mine  romaine^  et  un  grand  tube  se  dessine  k  Textr^mit^ 

"  Dans  les  jeox  cik\&t>Ti%  k  I'occasion  de  la  d^icace  du  thefttre  de  Mar- 
cdius, on  vit  pour  la  premise  ibis  un  ti^  apprivois^,  Hgrim  man* 
Mt^utHim,  Dans  ce  tigre  le  penple  romam  pouvait  contempler  son 
image."— ^nt/^/^  Emp.  L  256. 

In  the  middle  ages  this  theatre  was  the  fortress  of  the 
great  family  of  Pierleoni,  the  rivals  of  the  Frangipani,  who 
occupied  the  Coliseum  \  their  name  is  commemorated  by 
die  neighbouring  street.  Via  Porta  Leone.  The  constant 
in  irbidi  they  were  engaged  wim  their  neighbours 
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did  much  to  destroy  the  building,  whose  interior  Iccame 
reduced  to  a  mass  of  ruins,  forming  a  hill,  upon  which 
Baldassare  Peruzzi  (1526)  built  the  Palazzo  Savdli^  of 
which  the  entrance,  flanked  by  the  two  armorial  bears  of 
the  family,  may  be  seen  in  the  street  (Via  Savelli)  which 
leads  to  die  Ponte  Quattro  CapL 

"  Au  dix-septiime  si^de,  les  Savelli  exergaient  encore  une  jurisdiction 
feodale.  Leur  tribunal,  aussi  r^guli^rement  constitu^  que  pas  un,  s'ap- 
pellait  Corte  Savella.  *  lis  avaient  le  droit  d'arracher  tous  les  ans  un 
criminel  \  la  peine  de  mort :  droit  de  grice,  droit  r^Iien  reconnn  par 
la  monarchie  absolue  des  papes.  Les  femmes  de  cette  illustre  famille 
ne  sortaient  point  de  leurs  palais  sinon  dans  un  carosse  bien  ferro^ 
Les  Orsini  et  les  Colonna  se  vantaient  que  pendant  les  si^cles,  ancun  traittf 
de  paix  n*avait  ^te  conclu  entre  les  princes  chr^tiens,  dans  lequel  ilf 
n*eussent  ^t^  nominativement  compris.*' — About, 

The  palace  has  now  passed  to  the  family  of  Orsini- 
Gravina,  who  descended  from  a  senator  of  a.d.  1200.  The 
princes  of  Orsini  and  Colonna,  in  their  quality  as  attendants 
on  the  throne  {prindpi  assistenti  ai  scglio)^  take  precedence 
of  all  other  Roman  nobles. 

"  Nicolorius  will  remember  the  Theatre  of  Marcdlus,  in  which  the 
Sayelli  family  built  a  palace.  My  house  is  half  of  it  It  has  stood 
empty  for  a  considerable  time,  because  the  drive  into  the  courtyard  (the 
interior  of  the  ancient  theatre)  rises  like  the  slope  of  a  mountain  upoc 
the  heaps  of  rubbish ;  although  the  road  has  been  cut  in  a  zig-zag,  it  is 
ttiU  a  break-neck  aflfair.  There  is  another  entrance  from  the  Piazza 
Montanara,  whence  a  flight  of  seventy-three  steps  leads  up  to  the  same 
•toty  I  have  mentioned  ;  the  entrance-haU  of  which  is  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  carriage-way  through  the  courtyard.  The  apartments  in 
which  we  shaU  live  are  those  over  the  colonnade  of  Ionic  piUars  forming 
the  third  story  of  the  ancient  theatre,  and  some,  on  a  level  with  them, 
which  have  been  built  out  like  wings  on  the  rubbbh  of  the  ruins.  These 
enclose  a  little  quadrangular  garden,  which  is  indeed  very  small,  only 
about  eip;hty  or  ninety  feet  long,  and  scarcely  so  broad,  but  so  delightfiil  I 
It  contams  three  fountains — an  abundance  of  flowers :  there  are  orange- 
trees  on  the  wall  between  the  windows,  and  jessamine  under  them.  We 
mean  to  plant  a  vine  besides.  From  this  story,  you  ascend  forty  step^ 
or  more,  higher,  where  I  mean  to  have  my  own  study,  and  there  are 
most  cheerral  little  rooms,  from  which  you  have  a  prospect  o'ver  the 
whole  country  beyond  the  Tiber,  Monte  Mario^  and  St.  Peter's,  and 
can  see  over  St  Pietro  in  Montorio,  indeed  almost  as  far  as  the  Aven- 
tine.  It  would,  I  think,  be  possible  besides  to  erect  a  loggia  upon  tiie 
roof  (for  which  I  shall  save  money  from  other  tilings),  that  we  may 
have  a  view  over  the  Capitol,  Forum,  Palatine,  Coliseum,  and  aU  ifaie 
inhabited  parts  of  the  city."— ^m^k^/  LetUn, 

*  Beatrice  and  Lucrexia  Ceiid  wwo  inpciMOsd  ki  Iht  Cods  fatiBi,  aaA  M 

thence  to  execution. 
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Following  die  wall  of  the  theatre,  down  a  filthy  street, 
we  airive  at-  the  picturesque  group  of  ruins  of  the  "  Pordcus 
Octaviaey"  erected  by  Augustus,  in  honour  of  his  sister  (the 
unhappy  wife  of  Antony),  dose  to  the  theatre  to  which 
he  had  ^ven  the  name  of  her  son.  The  exact  form  of  the 
building  is  known  firom  the  Pianta  Capitolina, — that  it  was 
a  iMurallelogram,  surrounded  by  a  double  arcade  of  270 
columns,  and  enclosing  the  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
Imilt  by  the  Greek  architects,  Batracus  and  Saurus.* 

With  regard  to  these  temples,  Pliny  narrates  a  fisict  which 
leminds  one  of  the  story  of  the  Madonna  of  Sta.  Maria 
Nuova.t  The  porters  having  carelessly  carried  the  statues 
of  the  gods  to  the  wrong  temples,  it  was  imagined  that  they 
had  done  so  from  divine  inspiration,  and  the  people  would 
not  venture  to  remove  them,  so  that  the  statues  always 
remained  in  the  wrong  temples,  though  their  surroundings 
were  utterly  unsuitable. 

The  IMico  of  Odavia^  built  by  Augustus,  occupied  the 
site  of  an  earlier  portico--^e  Porticus  Metelli — ^built  by 
A.  CsBcihus  Metellus,  after  his  triumph  over  Andriscus  in 
Macedonia,  in  B.a  146.  Temples  of  Jupiter  Stator  and 
Juno  existed  also  in  this  portico,  one  of  them  being  the 
earliest  temple  built  of  marble  in  Rome.  Before  these 
ten^>les  Metellus  placed  the  famous  group  of  twent3P^five 
bionze  statues,  which  he  had  brought  firom  Greece,  executed 
Uy  Lysippus  for  Alexander  the  Great,  and  representing  that 
conqueror  himself  and  twenty-four  horsemen  of  his  troop 
who  had  fallen  at  the  Granicus.t 

The  existing  fi:agment  of  the  portico  is  the  original  en- 
trance to  the  whole.  The  building  had  suffered  from  fire 
in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  was  restored  by  Septimius  Se- 
Terus,  and  of  this  time  is  the  large  brick  arch  on  one  side 
of  the  ruin. 

**  It  was  in  this  hall  of  OcUna  that  Titns  and  Vespasian  cdebrated 
their  trinmph  over  Israel  with  festive  pomp  and  splendoor.  Among  the 
Jewish  spectators  stood  the  historian  Flavnis  Josephns,  who  was  one  of 
the  foUowen  and  flatterers  of  Titns  ....  and  to  this  base  Jewish 
coartier  we  owe  a  description  of  the  triumph." — Gr^gorevius^  Wander' 
jmkre  m  Jtaliau 

Within  the  portico  is  the  Church  of  S.  Ar^do  in  Pescheria. 
Here  it  was  that  Cola  Rienn  summoned,  at  midnight — May 

•  SMtheacoomoftlMBMiiicaorScLaraiaofiiori  Munu 
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20,  1347 — an  good  dtizens  to  hold  a  meeting  for  die 
re-establishment  of  '^  the  good  estate ; "  here  he  kept  the 
vigil  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  hence  he  went  forth,  bare- 
headed, in  complete  armour,  accompanied  by  the  papal 
legate,  and  attended  by  a  vast  multitude,  to  the  Capitol, 
where  he  called  upon  the  populace  to  ratify  die  Good 
Estate.         . 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  causes  which  most  incited  the 
indignation  of  Rienzi  against  the  assumption  and  pride  of 
the  Roman  families,  was  the  &ct  of  their  painting  their  arms 
on  the  ancient  Roman  buildings,  and  thus  in  a  manner  appro- 
priating them  to  their  own  glory.  Remains  of  coats  of  arms 
thus  painted  may  be  seen  on  the  front  wall  of  the  Portico  of 
Octavia.  It  was  also  on  this  very  wall  that  Rienzi  painted 
his  famous  allegorical  picture.  In  this  painting  kings  and  men 
of  the  people  were  seen  burning  in  a  furnace,  with  a  woman 
half  consumed,  who  personified  Rome, — and  on  the  right 
was  a  church,  whence  issued  a  white-robed  angd,  bearing 
in  one  hand  a  naked  sword,  while  with  the  other  he  plucked 
the  woman  from  the  flames.  On  the  church  tower  were 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  crying  to  the  angel,  "Aquilo,  aquilo, 
succurri  a  Talbergatrice  nostra," — and  beyond  tlus  were 
represented  falcons  (typical  of  the  Roman  barons)  fjedling 
from  heaven  into  the  flames,  and  a  white  dove  bearing 
a  wreath  of  olive,  which  it  gave  to  a  little  bird  (Rienzi), 
which  was  chased  by  the  falcons.  Beneath  was  in- 
scribed :  ''  I  see  the  time  of  great  justice,  do  thou  await 
that  time." 

**  Then  turn  we  to  her  latest  tribune's  name, 
From  her  ten  thousand  tjrrants  turn  to  thee^ 
Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame — 
The  friend  of  Petrarch— hope  of  Italy— 
Rienzi  I  last  of  Romans  I  While  the  tree 
Of  Freedom's  withered  trunk  puts  forth  a  le&( 
Eren  for  thy  tomb  a  gariand  let  it  be— 
The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  chie^ 
Her  newborn  Numa  thou-^with  reign,  alas  1  too  brief.** 

CMildeHafwU. 

TTirough  the  brick  arch  of  the  Portico  we  enter  upon 
the  ancient  Ptscheria^  with  the  marble  fish-slabs  of  impoial 
times  still  remaining  in  use.  It  is  a  striking  scene — the 
dark,  manystoried  houses  almost  meeting  oveihead  and 
framing  a  narrow  strip  of  deep  blue  sky, — bdow,  the  blight 
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of  figures  and  rich  ooldirii^  of  hanging  cloths  and 


**  Ccst  vne  dcs  mines  Ics  |>liu  remarquablcs  de  Romcv  et  une  de  cdles 
q«i  offirent  ces  oontxmstes  ptquants  entre  le  pftss^  eC  le  present,  amuse- 
ment  perp^tad  de  rimagiiiation  dans  la  vUIe  des  contrastes.  Le 
portique  d*Octavie  est,  aujourd'hui,  le  march^  aux  poissons.  Let 
colonnes  et  le  fronton  s'^I^vent  au  milieu  de  Tendroit  le  plus  sale  de 
Rume ;  lenr  cffel  n'en  est  pas  moins  pittoresqne,  il  Test  peat-6tre  davan- 
tagCL  Le  lieu  est  fiut  pour  une  aquarelle,  et  quand  un  fa«au  soleil  ^claire 
Ics  debris  antiques,  les  Tieux  mure  sombres  de  la  rue  etroite  oil  la 
poisson  se  Tend  sur  des  tables  de  maibre  blanc,  et  k  travers  laquelle  des 
nattes  sont  tendues,  on  a,  ii  c6t^  du  monument  romain,  le  spectacle 
d'nB  mardi^  du  moyen  Age^  et  un  pea  le  somvenir  d'nn  basar  d'Orient." 
— i^«f>^  £w^,  i  179. 

Here  we  are  in  the  centre  of  the  Jews'  quarter — ^the 
fiunous  Ghetto, 

The  name  "  Ghetto "  is  derived  fix)m  the  Hebrew  word 
duMt^  broken,  destroyed,  shaven,  cut  down,  cast  off,  aban- 
doned (see  the  Hebrew  in  Isaiah  xiv.  X2 ;  xv.  2 ;  Jer.  xlviii. 
95,  27  \  Zech.  XL  10—14  \  &C.)-  'I^c  ^t  Jewish  slaves 
were  brought  to  Rome  by  Pompey  the  Great,  after  he  had 
taken  Jerusalem,  and  forcibly  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
But  for  centuries  after  this  they  lived  in  Rome  in  wealth 
and  honour,  their  princes  Herod  and  Agrippa  being  re- 
ceived with  royal  distinction,  and  finding  a  home  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Caesars, — ^in  which  Berenice  (or  Veronica),  the 
daughter  of  Agrippa,  presided  as  the  acknowledged  mistress 
of  Titus,  who  would  willingly  have  made  her  empress  of 
Rome.  The  chief  Jewish  settlement  in  imperial  times  was 
neariy  on  the  site  of  their  present  abode,  but  they  were  not 
compdled  to  live  here,  and  also  had  a  large  colony  in  the 
Tiastevere ;  and  when  St  Peter  was  at  Rome  (if  the  Church 
tradidon  be  true),  he  dwelt,  with  Aquila  and  Prisdlla,  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Aventine.  Jtdius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius 
Cssar  treated  the  Jews  with  kindness,  but  under  Caligula 
they  already  met  with  ill-treatment  and  contempt, — that 
emperor  bemg  especially  irritated  against  them  as  the  only 
nation  which  refused  to  yield  him  divine  honours,  and 
because  they  had  successfully  resisted  the  placing  of  his 
statue  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  at  Jerusalem.  On  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  thousands  of  Jewish  slaves 
were  brought  to  Rome,  and  were  employed  on  the  building 
«f  the  Coliseum,     hX  the  same  tmie  Vespasiani  while 
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aOowmg  the  Hebrews  in  Rome  the  free  exercise  (rf* 
religion,  obliged  them  to  pay  the  tax  of  half  a  skekdl^ 
formeriy  paid  into  the  Temple  treasury,  to  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus, — and  this  custom  is  still  kept  up  in  the  annual  tribute 
paid  by  the  Jews  in  the  Camera  Capitolina, 

Under  Domitian  the  Jews  were  banished  from  the  city  to 
the  valley  of  Egeria,  where  they  lived  in  a  state  of  poverty 
and  outlawry,  which  is  described  by  Juvenal,*  and  occupied 
themselves  with  soothsaying,  love-charms,  magic-potions, 
and  mysterious  cures.t 

During  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  popes,  the  Jews  at  Rome 
enjoyed  a  great  amount  of  liber^,  and  the  anti-pope 
Anadetus  II.  (ob.  1 138)  was  even  the  grandson  of  &  baptized 
Jew,  whose  family  bore  a  leading  part  in  Rome,  as  one  of 
the  great  patrician  houses.  The  clemency  with  which  the 
Jews  were  regarded  was,  however,  pardy  due  to  their  skill 
as  physicians^ — and  long  after  their  persecutions  had  begun 
(as  late  as  Martin  V.,  1417 — 31),  the  physician  of  the 
Vatican  was  a  Jew.  The  first  really  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Jews  was  Eugenius  IV.  (Gabriele  Condolmiere,  1431 — ^39), 
who  forbade  Christians  to  trade,  to  ea^  or  to  dwell  widi 
them,  and  prohibited  them  from  walking  in  the  streets,  from 
building  new  synagogues,  or  from  occupying  any  public 
post  Paul  II.  (1468)  increased  their  humiliation  by  com- 
pelling them  to  run  races  during  the  Carnival,  as  the  horses 
run  now,  amidst  the  hoots  of  the  populace.  This  custom 
continued  for  two  hundred  years.  Sprenger's  '^Roma 
Nuova"  of  1667,  mentions  that  "the  asses  ran  first,  then 
the  Jews — snaked,  with  only  a  band  round  their  loins— then 
the  buflfaloes,  then  the  Barbaty  horses."  It  was  Clement  IX. 
(Rospigliosi),  in  1668,  who  first  permitted  the  Jews  to  pay 
a  sum  equivalent  to  1500  firancs  annually  instead  of  racing. 

"  On  the  first  Saturday  in  Carnival,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  heads 
of  the  Jews  in  Rome  to  appear  as  a  deputation  before  the  Conservaton 
in  the  Capitol.  Throwing  themselves  upon  their  knees,  they  offered  % 
noMgay  and  twenty  scudi  with  the  request  that  this  might  be  employed 
to  ornament  the  balcony  in  which  the  Roman  Senate  sate  in  the  Piazza 
del  Popola  In  like  manner  they  went  to  the  senator,  and,  after  the 
ancient  custom,  implored  permission  to  remain  in  Rome.  The  senator 
placed  his  foot  on  their  foreheads,  ordered  them  to  stand  up,  and  replied 
in  the  accustomed  formula,  that  Jews  were  not  adopted  m  Rome,  but 
allowoi  from  compassion  to  remain  there.    This  humiltatiott  his  now  dis* 

*  Sat.  Hi.  tSabsii 
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•ppemd.  bat  tbe  Tews  still  go  to  the  Capitol,  on  tlie  (iist  SatunU^  of 
Carnml,  to  offer  their  homage  and  tribute  for  the  pallii  of  the  hones, 
which  they  have  to  proyide^  in  memory  that  now  the  horses  amuse  the 
people  in  thdr  stead." — Gr^gi^fwrni,  Wanderjahrt, 

The  Jews  were  first  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  the  Ghetto 
by  the  £auiatical  Dominican  pope,  Paul  IV.  (Gio.  Pietro 
Caiaffa,  1555 — ^59),  and  commanded  never  to  appear  out* 
side  it,  unless  the  men  were  in  yellow  hats,  or  the  women 
in  yellow  veils.     "  For,"  says  the  Bull  Cum  Nimis, 

"It  is  most  absurd  and  unsuitable  that  the  Jews,  whose  own  crime 
has  plunged  them  into  eyerlasting  slavery,  under  the  plea  that  Christian 
ma^ianimity  allows  them,  should  presume  to  dwell  and  mix  with 
Christians,  not  bearing  any  mark  of  distinction,  and  should  have  Chris- 
tian servants,  yea,  even  buy  houses.** 

The  Ghetto,  or  Vicus  Judaeorum,  as  it  was  at  first  called, 
was  shut  in  by  walls  which  reached  from  the  Ponte  Quattro 
Capi  to  the  Piazza  del  Pianto,  or  "  Place  of  Weeping," 
whose  name  bears  witness  to  the  grief  of  the  people  on 
the  26th  July,  1556,  when  they  were  first  forced  into  their 
prison-house. 

**  Those  Jews  who  were  shut  up  in  the  Ghetto  were  placed  in  pones- 
rion  of  the  dwellings  of  otheis.  The  houses  in  that  quarter  were  the 
property  of  Romans,  and  some  of  them  were  inhabited  by  families  of 
consideration,  such  as  the  Boccapaduli.  When  these  removed  they 
icmatned  the  proprietors  and  the  Jews  only  tenants.  But  as  they  were 
to  live  for  ever  in  these  streets,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Jews  should 
have  a  perpetual  lease  to  defend  them  against  a  twofold  danger,-* 
Mgligence  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  announce  to  his  Jewish  tenant 
when  his  possession  expired,  or  bankruptcy  if  the  owner  raised  his  rent 
Thus  originated  a  law  which  establishea  that  the  Romans  should  remain 
in  possession  of  the  dwellings  let  to  the  Jews,  but  that  the  latter  should 
hob  the  houses  in  fee  &rm  ;  that  is,  the  expiration  of  the  contract  cannot 
be  announced  to  a  Jewish  tenant,  and  so  long  as  he  pays  the  lawful 
lent,  the  rent  can  never  be  raised  ;  the  Jew  at  the  same  time  may  alter 
or  enlaige  his  house  as  he  chooses.  This  still  existing  privilege  it 
called  the  Jus  Gazzaga.  By  virtue  of  it  a  Jew  is  in  hereditary  possession 
of  the  lease,  and  can  sell  it  to  his  relations  or  others,  and  to  tne  present 
day  it  is  a  costly  fortune  to  be  in  possession  of  a  Jus  Gazzaga,  or  a 
hereditary  lease:  Highly  extolled  is  the  Jewish  maiden  who  brings  her 
bridegioom  such  a  dowry.  Through  this  salutary  law  the  Jew  became 
posMssed  of  a  home,  which  to  some  extent  he  may  call  his  own."— 

The  Jews  were  kindly  treated  by  Sixtus  V.  on  the  plea 
diat  they  were  "  the  family  from  whom  Christ  came,"  and  he 
tdlowed  them  to  practise  many  kinds  of  trades,  and  to  have 
jitercouTse  with  Christians,  and  to  iMiild  honaei^  libouriei^ 
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and  83magogues,  but  his  mfld  laws  were  aH  repealed  bf 
Clement  VIII.  (Aldobrandini,  1592-1605),  and  under  Qe- 
ment  XI.  and  Innocent  XIII.  all  trade  was  forbidden 
them,  except  that  in  old-clothes,  rags,  and  iron,  "stracci 
feracci."  To  these  Benedict  XIV.  (Lambertini)  added 
trade  in  drapery,  with  which  they  are  still  lai^gely  occupied. 
Under  Gregory  XIII.  (Buoncompagni,  1572-85)  the  Jews 
were  forced  to  hear  a  sermon  every  week  in  the  church, 
first  of  S.  Benedetto  alia  Regola,  then  in  S.  Angclo  in 
Peschiera,  and  every  Sabbath  police-agents  were  sent  into 
the  Ghetto  to  drive  men,  women,  and  children  into  the 
church  with  scourges,  and  to  lash  them  while  there  if  .they 
appeared  to  be  inattentive.  This  custom  of  compelling 
Jews  to  listen  to  Christian  sermons  was  renewed  by  Leo 
XII.,  and  was  only  abolished  in  the  early  years  of  Pius  IX. 
The  walls  of  the  Ghetto  also  remained,  and  its  gates  were 
closed  at  night  until  the  reign  of  the  present  pope,  who 
removed  the  Hmits  of  the  Ghetto,  and  revoked  aU  the 
oppressive  laws  against  the  Jews.  The  humane  feeling 
wiSi  which  he  regarded  this  hitherto  oppressed  race  is  said 
to  have  been  first  evinced, — ^when,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
placing  a  liberal  alms  in  the  hand  of  a  beggar,  one  of  his 
attendants  interposed,  saying,  "  It  is  a  Jew  l"  and  the  pope 
replied,  "  What  does  that  matter,  it  is  a  man  ?  " 

"The  present  population  of  the  Ghetto  is'  estimated  at  sSoo^  a 
number  out  of  all  proportion,  considering  the  small  size  of  the  Ghetto, 
which  covers  less  space  than  the  fifth  part  of  any  small  town  of  3000 
inhabitants.  The  Jews  are  under  the  chief  congregation  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  their  especial  magistrate  for  all  civil  and  criminal  processes  is 
the  Cardinal  Vicar.  The  tribunal  which  governs  them  consists  of  the 
Cardinal  Vicar,  the  Prelato  Viccgerente,  the  Prelato  Luogo-tenente 
Civile,  and  the  Criminal  Lieutenant.  In  police  matters,  the  President 
of  the  Region  of  S.  Angelo  and  CampiteUi  exercises  the  local  police 
ma^stracy.  The  Jewish  community  has  itself  the  right  of  r^uiatisg 
its  mtemal  order  by  the  so-called  Fattori  del  Ghetto,  chosen  every  half- 
year.  The  common  tribute  of  the  Ghetto  to  the  state,  and  to  various 
religious  bodies,  amounts  to  about  13,000  francs." 

Opposite  the  gate  of  the  Ghetto  near  the  Ponte  Quattro 
Capi  a  converted  Jew  erected  a  church,  which  is  still  to  be 
seen,  with  a  painting  of  the  Crucifixion  on  its  outside  wall 
(upon  which  every  Jew  must  look  as  he  comes  out  of  the 
Ghetto),  and  tmdemeath  an  inscription  in  large  letters  of 
Hebrew  and  Latin  from  Isaiah,  Ixv.  2  : — "  All  day  long  I 
have  stretched  out  my  hands  to  adisobedient  and  gainsaying 
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people"  The  lower  streets  of  the  Ghetto,  espedallj  the 
Fhimara,  which  is  nearest  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  are 
annually  overflowed  during  the  spring  rains  and  melting  of 
the  mountain  snows,  which  is  productive  of  great  misery  and 
distress.  Yet  in  spite  of  this,  and  of  the  teeming  population 
crowded  into  its  narrow  alleys,  the  mortaUty  was  less  here 
during  the  cholera  than  in  any  other  part  of  Rome,  and 
malaria  is  unknown  here,  a  freedom  from  disease  which  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  Jewish  custom  of  whitewashing 
their  dwellings  at  every  festival  There  is  no  Jewish  hospital, 
and  if  the  Jews  go  to  an  ordinary  hospital,  they  must  submit 
to  a  crucifix  being  hung  over  their  beds.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  very  centre  of  the  Jewish  settlement  should  be  the 
Portico  of  Octavia,  in  which  Vespasian  and  Titus  celebrated 
their  triumph  after  the  £all  of  Jerusalem.  Here  and 
there  in  the  narrow  alleys  the  seven-branched  candlestick 
may  be  seen  carved  on  the  house  walls,  a  "yet  Uving 
symbol  of  the  Jewish  religion." 

Everything  may  be  obtained  in  the  Ghetto:  precious 
stones,  lace,  furniture  of  all  kinds,  rich  embroidery  from 
Algiers  and  Constantinople,  striped  stuffs  from  Spain, — ^but 
all  is  concealed  and  under  cover.  "  Cosa  cercate,"  the 
Jew  shopkeepers  hiss  at  you  as  you  thread  their  narrow 
alleys,  and  try  to  entice  you  into  a  bargain  with  them.  The 
same  article  is  often  passed  on  by  a  mutual  arrangement 
from  shop  to  shop,  and  meets  you  wherever  you  go.  On 
Friday  evening  all  shops  are  shut,  and  bread  is  baked 
for  the  Sabbath,  all  merchandise  is  removed,  and  the  men 
go  to  the  synagogue,  and  wish  each  other  "a  good  Sab- 
bath," on  their  return.* 

In  the  Piazza  della  Scuola  are  five  schools  under  one 
roof — the  Scuola  del  Tempio,  Catilana,  Castigliana,  Sici- 
liana,  and  the  Scuola  Nuova,  "which  show  that  the 
Roman  Ghetto  is  divided  into  five  districts  or  parishes, 
each  of  which  represents  a  particular  race,  according  to  the 
prevailing  nationality  of  the  Jews,  whose  fathers  have  been 
either  Roman-Jewish  from  ancient  times,  or  have  been 
brought  hither  from  Spain  and  Sicily ;  the  Temple-district 
is  said  above  all  others  to  assert  its  descent  from  the  Jews 
of  Titus.  In  the  same  piazza  is  the  chief  synagogue, 
richly  adorned  with  sailpture  and  gilding.     On  the  external 
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frieze  ue  represented  in  stucco  the  sevenrbianched  candle- 
stick, David's  harp,  and  Muiam's  timbrel  The  interior  is 
highly  picturesque  and  quaint,  and  is  hung  with  curious 
tapestries  on  festas.  The  frieze  which  surrounds  it  repre* 
sents  the  temple  of  Solomon  with  all  its  sacred  vessels.  A 
round  window  in  the  north  wall,  divided  into  twelve  panes 
of  coloured  glass,  is  symbolical  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  a  type  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  *^  To  the  west  is 
the  round  choir,  a  wooden  desk  for  singers  and  precentors. 
Opposite,  in  the  eastern  wall,  is  the  Holy  of  Holies,  with 
projecting  staves  (as  if  for  the  canying  of  the  ark)  resting 
on  Corinthian  columns.  It  is  covered  by  a  curtain,  on 
which  texts  and  various  devices  of  roses  and  tasteful  ara- 
besques in  the  style  of  Solomon's  temple  are  embroidered 
in  gold  The  seven-branched  candlestick  crowns  the  whole. 
In  this  Holy  of  Holies  lies  the  sealed  Pentateuch,  a  laige 
parchment  roll  This  is  borne  in  procession  through  the  hall 
and  exhibited  from  the  desk  towards  all  the  points  of  the 
compass,  whereat  the  Jews  raise  their  arms  and  utter  a  cry." 

"  On  entering  the  Ghetto,  we  see  Israel  before  its  tents,  in  full  rest- 
less labour  and  activity.  The  people  sit  in  their  doorways,  or  outside 
in  the  streets,  which  receive  hardly  more  light  than  the  damp  and 
gloomy  chambers,  and  grub  amid  their  old  trumpery,  or  patch  and  sew 
diligently.  It  is  inexpressible  what  a  chaos  of  shreds  and  patches 
(called  Cetui  in  Italian)  is  here  accumulated.  The  whole  world  seems 
to  be  lying  about  in  countless  rags  and  scraps,  as  Jewish  plunder. 
The  fragments  lie  in  heaps  before  the  doors,  they  are  of  every  kind  and 
colour, — gold  fringes,  scraps  of  silk  brocade,  bits  of  velvet,  red  patches, 
blue  patches,  orange,  yellow,  black  and  white,  torn,  old,  slashed  and 
tattered  pieces,  lar^e  and  small.  I  never  saw  such  varied  rubbish. 
The  Tews  might  mend  up  all  creation  with  it,  and  patch  the  whole 
world  as  gaily  as  harlequin's  coat.  There  they  sit  and  grub  in  theit 
sea  of  rags,  as  though  seeking  for  treasures,  at  least  for  a  lost  gold 
brocade.  For  they  are  as  good  antiquarians  as  any  of  those  in  Rome, 
who  grovel  amongst  the  ruins  to  bring  to  light  the  stump  of  a  column, 
a  fragment  of  a  relief,  an  ancient  inscription,  a  coin,  or  such  matters 
Each  Hebrew  Winckelmann  in  the  Ghetto  lays  out  his  rags  for  sale 
with  a  certain  pride,  as  does  the  dealer  in  marble  fragments.  The  lattei 
boasts  a  piece  of  giallo-antico,  the  Jew  can  match  it  with  an  excellent 
fragment  of  yellow  silk  ;  porphyry  here  is  represented  by  a  piece  of 
dark  red  damask,  verde-antico  by  a  handsome  patch  of  ancient  green 
velvet.  And  there  is  neither  jasper  nor  alabaster,  black  marble,  or 
white,  or  parti-coloured,  which  the  Ghetto  antiquarian  is  not  able  to 
match.  The  history  of  every  fashion  from  Ilerod  the  Great  to  the 
invention  of  paletdts,  and  of  every  mode  of  the  highest  as  well  as  of  the 
lower  classes  may  be  collected  from  these  fragments,  some  of  which  are 
recUy  historical,  and  may  once  have  adorned  the  penmit  of  Romulus, 
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i  Afiticaaas,  Hannibal,  Cornelia,  Augustus,  Chariemagne,  Pericles, 
Qeopatn,  Barbamssa,  Gr^oiy  VII.,  Columbus,  and  so  forth. 

"  Here  sit  the  daughters  of  Zion  on  these  heaps  and  sew  all  that  is 
capable  of  being  sewn.  Great  is  their  boasted  skill  in  all  work  of 
mendine,  darning,  and  fine-drawing,  and  it  is  said  that  even  the  most 
formtdable  rent  m  any  old  drapery  or  garment  whatsoever,  becomes 
invisible  under  the  hands  of  these  Arachnes.  It  is  chiefly  in  the 
Ftumara,  the  street  lying  lowest  and  nearest  to  the  river,  and  in  the 
ttreet  comers  (one  of  which  is  called  Argumille,  i.e,  of  unleavened 
bread),  that  this  business  is  carried  on.  I  have  often  seen  with  a  feeling 
of  pain  the  pale,  stooping,  starving  figures,  laboriously  plying  the 
needle, — ^men  as  well  as  women,  girls,  and  children.  Misery  stares 
forth  from  the  tangled  hair,  and  complains  silently  in  the  yellow-broMm 
faces,  and  no  beauty  of  feature  recalls  the  countenance  of  Rachel,  Leah, 
or  Miriam, — only  sometimes  a  glance  from  a  deep-sunk,  piercing  black 
eye,  that  looks  up  from  its  needle  and  rags,  and  seems  to  say — *  From 
the  daughter  of  Zion,  all  her  beauty  is  departed — she  that  was  great 
among  the  nations,  and  princess  among  the  provinces,  how  is  she 
become  tributary !  She  weepeth  sore  in  the  night,  and  her  tears  are 
on  her  cheeks  ;  among  all  her  lovers  she  hath  none  to  comfort  her :  all 
her  friends  have  dealt  treacherously  with  her,  they  are  become  her 
enemies.  Judah  is  gone  into  captivity,  because  of  affliction,  and  because 
of  great  servitude ;  she  dwelleth  among  the  heathen,  she  findeth  no 
rest ;  all  her  persecutois  overtook  her  ^tween  the  straits.  How  hath 
the  Lord  covered  the  daughter  of  Zion  with  a  doud  in  his  anger !  *' — 
Gregorwius^  Wanderjahre. 

The  narrow  street  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Pes- 
cheria,  emerges  upon  the  small  square  called  Piazza  della 
Giudecca.  In  the  houses  on  the  left  may  be  seen  some 
columns  and  part  of  an  architrave,  being  the  only  visible 
remains  of  the  Theatre  of  Ballnis,  erected  by  C.  Cornelius 
Balbus,  a  general  who  triumphed  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
with  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Garamantes,  a  people  of 
Africa.  It  was  opened  in  the  same  year  as  the  Theatre  of 
MarcelluSy  and  though  very  much  smaller,  was  capable  of 
containing  as  many  as  ii,6oo  spectators. 

To  the  right,  still  partly  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
theatre,  and  extending  along  one  side  of  the  Piazza  delle 
Scuole,  is  the  vast  Palazzo  Cend^  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  famous  Cenci  family  (now  represented  by  Count  Cenci- 
Bolognetti),  and  tiie  scene  of  many  of  the  terrible  criises 
and  tragedies  which  stain  its  annals. 

"  The  Cenci  Palace  is  of  great  extent :  and,  though  in  part  modern- 
ised, there  yet  remains  a  vast  and  gloomy  pile  of  feudal  architecture  in 
the  same  state  as  during  the  dreadful  scenes  which  it  once  witnessed. 
The  palace  is  sitnated  m  an  obscure  corner  of  Rome,  near  the  quarter 
«f  dM  Jewi^  and  fipom  the  npper  windows  you  see  the  immense  ruins  of 
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Mount  Palatine,  half  hidden  under  the  profuse  VMleiffromth  of  ( 
There  is  a  court  in  one  part  of  the  palace  supported  t^  columns,  and 
adorned  with  antique  friezes  of  fine  workmanship,  and  built  up,  after 
the  Italian  fashion,  with  balcony-  over  balcony  of  open  work.  One  of 
the  gates  of  the  palace,  formed  of  immense  stones,  and  leading  through 
a  passage  dark  and  lofty,  and  opening  into  gloomy  subterranean 
chambers,  struck  me  particularly. " — ShelU^s  Preface  to  **  The  Cenci.^ 

Opposite  the  further  entrance  of  the  Palace,  is  the  tiny 
Church  of  S,  Tommaso  del  Cend,  founded  1 113  by  Cencio, 
bishoj^of  Sabina ;  granted  by  Julius  II.  to  Rocco  Cenci ; 
— an^Tebuilt  in  1575  by  the  wicked  Count  CencL 

•*  In  1585,  Francesco  Cenci  was  the  head  of  the  family,  a  man  of 
passions  so  ungovernable  and  heart  so  depraved,  that  he  hesitated  at  no 
species  of  crime.  His  first  wife  was  a  Princess  Santa  Croce,  whom  he 
is  believed  to  have  poisoned  in  order  to  marry  the  beautiful  Lucrezia 
PetToni.  His  domestic  cruelties  to  his  children,  especially  to  his  three 
elder  sons,  Giacomo,  Christoforo,  and  Rocco,  were  so  terrible,  that  they 
petitioned  the  reigning  Pope  Clement  VHI.  to  interfere  in  their  behalf, 
out  he  abruptly  dismissed  them  as  rebels  against  the  paternal  authority  ; 
one  daughter,  Marguerita,  alone  escaped  from  her  misarable  home, 
beinggiven  in  marriage  by  the  pope  to  a  Signor  Gabrielli. 

"The  escape  of  this  daughter  made  Francesco  the  more  embittered 
against  the  remainder  of  his  family.  His  youngest  child,  Beatrice,  he 
immured  in  a  solitary  chamber,  to  which  no  one  but  himself  was 
admitted,  and  where  he  constantly  starved  and  beat  her  severely. 
When  he  received  the  news  that  his  sons  Christoforo  and  Rocco  were 
assassinated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  by  an  unknown  hand,  he 
expressed  the  utmost  joy,  declaring  that  no  money  of  his  should  pur- 
chase masses  for  the  repose  of  their  souls,  and  that  he  could  have  no 
peace  until  his  wife  and  every  child  he  had  were  in  their  graves. 

*•  Lucrezia,  believing  that  the  monster  whom  she  had  espoused  was 
possessed,  in  spite  of  his  cruelty,  by  a  criminal  passion  for  his  own 
daughter,  attemptj^ecrelly  to  save  her,  by  presenting  a  memorial  to 
the  pope  implori^^  ^m  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  a  Signor  Guerra, 
who  had  long  beerf^ttached  to  her.  But  this  petition  was  intercepted 
by  Francasco,  who  then  carried  off  Lucrezia  and  his  two  youngest 
children,  Beatrice  and  Bernardo,  to  Petrella,  a  vast  and  desolate  castle 
in  the  Apennines.  Guerra,  and  Giacomo  the  eldest  remaining  brother 
of  Beatrice,  hired  a  band  of  banditti  in  the  Sabine  hills  who  were  to 
attack  the  party  on  the  way,  and  to  carry  off  Francesco  for  a  ransom, 
liberating  the  women  ; — ^but  the  rescue  arrived  too  late. 

"  When  they  reached  Petrella,  Beatrice  was  incarcerated  in  a  snbter* 
ranean  dungeon,  where  she  was  persuaded  that  her  lover  Guerra  had 
been  murdered,  and  was  treated  with  such  awful  cruelty  by  her  father, 
that,  for  a  time,  she  was  deprived  of  her  reason.  One  day  a  servant, 
^Marzio^hose  betrothed  had  previously  been  seduced  and  murdered  hf 
Francesco,  roused  by  the  shrieks  of  Beatrice,  burst  into  the  room,  and 
rushing  upon  his  master  dealt  a  terrible  thrust  with  a  dagger  on  hit 
neck,  exclaiming,  *  I  miuder  thee,  assassin  of  thy  own  blood.'  But 
Cenci  arose  uninjured,  to  the  horror  of  Marzio,  who  imagined  that  only 
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frdanon  could  •rot  such  %  blow,  and  who  was  ignonunt  that  he  wore 
■nder  his  Tcstments,  CYcn  in  bed,  a  coat  of  mail  wmch  covered  his  entire 
body. 

**  At  length  Beatrice  contrived  to  communicate  with  her  brother  Gia- 
oomo,  who  united  with  Guerra  in  hiring  the  services  of  Marzio  and 
of  Oljrmpio,  another  servant,  who  was  inspired  with  an  equal  thirst  fot « 
vengeance  upon  Count  Cenci.  All  felt  that  the  death  of  Francesco 
was  the  only  hope  for  his  unhappy  family.  The  assassins  com> 
mnnicated  with  Lucrezia,  who  administered  an  opiate  to  her  husbeind, 
and  then  stole  from  him  some  keys  which  enabled  her  after  mid- 
night to  liberate  Bernardo  and  Beatrice.  The  latter  she  found  in  a 
state  of  stupefaction,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  rouse  her,  signifying 
that  the  moment  of  escape  had  arrived.  Beatrice  showed  no  symptom 
of  surprise  at  the  announcement,  or  at  the  visit  of  her  stepmother  at 
that  strange  hour ;  she  asked  not  how  they  had  opened  her  door,  or 
1m»w  her  liberty  had  been  acquired.  When  they  were  all  assembled  in 
the  hall,  Lucrezia  told  them  the  project,  and  asked  their  aid.  Bernardo 
At  first  hesitated,  but  Lucrezia  roused  him  by  eveiy  aiKument  she  could 
■sge  and  obtained  his  consent.    Beatrice  made  no  reply. 

"  •  •  .  •  Francesco  Cenci  was  murdered  in  his  sleep.  Marzio 
placed  a  large  nail  or  iron  bolt  on  his  right  eye,  which  Olympio,  with 
one  blow  of  a  hammer,  drove  straight  into  the  brain.  The  deed  thus 
accomplished,  Marzio  and  Olympio  wrapped  the  dead  body  in  a  sheet, 
and  carried  It  to  a  small  pavilion  built  at  the  end  of  a  terrace-walk, 
ewu  looking  an  orchard.  From  this  height  they  cast  it  down  on  an  old 
goafled  dder-tree,  in  order  that  when  the  body  should  be  found  the 
max  morning  it  might  appear  that  whilst  walking  on  the  terrace,  the 
foot  of  the  count  had  slipped,  and  that  he  had  fsiUen  head-foremost  on 
one  of  the  stunted  brandies  of  the  tree,  which,  piercing  through  his  eye 
to  the  brain,  had  caused  his  death.  Returning  to  the  hall,  they  received 
fiom  Lucrezia  a  purse  of  gold  ;  Marzio,  carrying  with  him  a  valuable 
cloak  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  turned  towards  Beatrice  (who  still 
stood  leaning  against  the  table),  and  saying,  *  I  shall  keep  this  as  a 
memorial  of  you,'  departed  with  Olympio.  The  report  of  Francesco's 
doith  was  not  sprend  through  the  castle  until  the  next  morning.  Lu- 
crezia then  rushed  through  the  house  uttering  cries.  In  a  day  or  two 
the  funeral  took  place,  and  immediately  after  the  &mily  returned  to 
Rome.  Giacomo  took  possession  of  the  Cenci  palace,  and  Beatrice  daily 
improved  in  health  of  body  and  mind^ 

'*  Soon,  however,  the  suspicious  circumstances  of  Count  Cenci's  death 
excited  attention  ;  the  body  was  exhumed  and  examined,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Petrella  placed  under  arrest,  when  a  washerwoman  deposed 
to  having  received  bloody  sheets  from  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
castle — she  thoueht  from  Beatrice — the  day  after  the  murder.  On 
hearing  this,  the  fear  that  he  would  turn  against  them,  induced  Signor 
Gnerra  to  hire  assassins  to  pursue  Olympio,  whom  they  despatched  at 
Temi ;  but  Marzio  was  arrested,  and  confessed  the  circumstances  of  :he 
murder,  though  when  confronted  with  Beatrice,  he  proclaimed  her  icao- 
cence  of  it,  and  declared  her  incapable  of  crime. 

**  Gnena  made  good  his  escape,  but  the  whole  Cenci  fiimilv  were 
JnQfwn  into  prison  and  put  to  the  torture.  Giacomo,  Bernardo,  and 
Xxwwm^AM^  OAjuUe  to  endof e  the  sufferings  of  the  rack,  coufessed  at  once. 
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"Such,  bowarer,  was  not  the  case  with  the  yomig  and  beantUbl 
Beatrice.  Full  of  spirit  and  courage,  neither  the  persuasions  nor  thieatB 
of  Moscati  the  judge  could  extort  from  her  the  smallest  confession.  She 
endured  the  torture  of  the  cord  with  all  the  firmness  which  the  purity  of 
her  heart  inspired.  The  judge  failed  to  extort  from  her  lips  a  single 
word  which  could  throw  a  shade  over  her  innocence,  and  at  length, 
believing  it  useless  to  pursue  the  torture  further,  he  suspended  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  reported  them  to  the  pope.  But  Clement  VIII.  susptecting 
that  the  unwillingness  of  Moscati  to  believe  Beatrice  guilty  was  induced 
by  her  extreme  beauty,  only  replied  by  consigning  the  prosecution  to 
another  judge,  and  Beatrice  was  lefl  in  the  hands  of  Luciani,  *  a  man 
whose  heart  was  a  stranger  to  every  feeling  of  humanity.'  Upon  her 
renewed  protestations  of  innocence,  he  ordered  the  torture  of  the 
Vigilia. 

"The  torture  of  the  Vigilia  was  as  follows: — Upon  a  high  joint- 
stool,  the  seat  about  a  span  large,  and  instead  of  being  flat,  cut  in  the 
form  of  pointed  diamonds,  the  victim  was  seated  :  the  legs  were  &stened 
together  and  without  support ;  the  hands  bound  behind  the  back,  and 
with  a  running  knot  attached  to  a  cord  descending  from  the  ceiling :  the 
body  was  loosely  attached  to  the  back  of  the  chair,  cut  also  into  angular 
points.  A  wretch  stood  near,  pushing  the  victim  from  side  to  side,  and 
now  and  then,  by  pulling  the  rope  from  the  ceiling,  gave  the  arms  most 
painful  jerks.  In  tnis  horrible  position  the  sufferer  remained  forty  homrsj 
the  assistants  being  changed  every  fifth  honr.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time,  Beatrice  Mras  carried  into  the  prison  more  dead  than  alive.  The 
judge  was  annoyed  at  the  account  he  received  of  the  fortitude  of 
Beatrice,  and,  in  a  rage,  he  exclaimed,  '  Never  shall  it  be  said  that  a 
weak  girl  can  escape  from  my  hands,  while  not  one  of  those  condemned 
have  &en  able  to  resist  my  power  I ' 

"  On  the  third  day  the  examination  was  renewed,  and  Beatrice  was 
condemned  to  the  tortura  capUlorum,  '  At  a  given  signal,  the  satel- 
lites of  the  tribunal  carried  Beatrice  under  a  rope  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  and  twisting  into  a  cord  her  long  and  beautiful  hair,  they 
attached  it,  with  diabolical  art,  to  the  rope,  so  that  the  whole  body 
could  by  this  means  be  raised  from  the  ground.  The  frightful  prepara- 
tions over,  and  her  protestations  of  innocence  again  disregarded,  she  was 
elevated  from  the  ground  by  the  hair  of  her  head  ;  at  the  same  time  was 
added  another  torture,  consisting  of  a  mesh  of  small  cords  twined  about 
the  fingers,  twisting  them  nearly  out  of  joint  and  dragging  the  hand 
almost  from  the  bone  of  the  arm.  The  wretched  giri  screamed  with 
ftgony,  while  the  iudgc  stood  l>y,  commanding  the  suspended  rope  to  Uft 
*ightened,  and  raising  the  body  by  the  hair  from  the  ground  gave  it  a 
sudden  jerk,  exhorting  her  to  confess.  She  cried  out  in  a  convulsion 
for  water,  rolling  her  eyes  in  agony,  and  exclaiming,  '  I  am  innocent.' 
The  torture  being  repeated  with  still  greater  cruelty,  and  the  fortitude 
of  the  young  girl  remaining  unshaken,  the  judge,  believing  it  impossible 
that  a  young  female  could  resist  such  torments,  concluded,  with  the 
superstition  of  the  times,  that  she  carried  about  with  her  some  witdi- 
craft :  he  ordered  her  to  be  examined,  and  finding  no  cause  of  suspicion, 
was  about  to  have  her  hair  cut  off,  when  it  was  suggested  the  torment  ci 
the  toriuru ea^iUorum  could  not  then  be  renewed;  her  lu&ir  was  again 
fastened  to  the  rcpc,  and  for  a  whole  hour  she  was  subjected  to  such  a 
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I  of  cnidties  as  the  heart  shrinks  irom  narrating:  but  not  a 
aped  from  her  lips,  that  could  compromise  her  innocence. 

'*  In  the  mean  time  Lucrezia,  Giacomo,  and  Bernardo  were  taken  into 
the  hall  Erculeo,  and  in  their  presence  a  repetition  of  the  torture  was 
oitlered,  to  so  awful  an  extent,  that  she  fainted  and  lay  senseless.  A 
new  cruelty  was  devised,  the  tajciila^  her  feet  were  bared,  and  to  the 
■oles  was  applied  a  block  of  heated  wood,  prepared  in  such  a  wa^  as  to 
retain  the  scorching  heat ;  then  did  the  unhappy  girl  utter  piercing 
ahheks,  and  remained  some  minutes  apptarently  dead.  These  accumu- 
lated tortures  were  repeated,  until  her  relations,  who  were  handcuffed 
lest  they  should  render  her  any  assistance,  began  to  implore  her  with 
heart-rending  tears  and  entreaties  to  yield.  To  this  the  judge  mingled 
threats  and  Uie  application  of  further  torments,  and  enforced  them  with 
sach  rigour,  that  the  victim  shrieked  in  agon^,  and  exclaimed,  '  Oh ! 
cease  this  martyrdom,  and  I  will  confess  anvthing.' 

"The  tortures  were  at  once  suspended  and  restoratives  applied, 
while  her  family  on  their  knees  implored  Beatrice  to  adhere  to  her 
promise,  urging  that  the  unnatural  cruelties  of  her  father  would  be  a 
just  defence  for  the  crime  imputed  to  her,  and  that  by  agreeing  to  their 
deposition,  she  might  give  them  a  hope  of  common  liberation.  The 
QDJiappy  giri  replied,  '  Be  it  as  you  wish.  I  am  content  to  die  if  I  can 
preserve  you' — ^and  to  each  interrogatory  of  the  judge  she  replied,  *E 
9er9^  until  asked  whether  she  did  not  urge  the  assassins  to  kill  her  Either, 
and,  on  their  refusal,  propose  to  commit  the  crime  herself^  when  she 
involuntarily  exclaimed,  '  Impossible,  impossible  !  a  tiger  could  not  do 
it ;  how  much  less  a  daughter  I '  Threatened  anew  with  the  torture, 
■he  answered  not,  but,  raising  her  eves  to  Heaven,  and  moving  her  lips 
in  prayer,  she  said, '  Oh  my  Uod,  Thou  knowest  if  this  be  true  ! '  Thus 
did  the  judee  force  from  Beatrice  an  assent  to  a  deed  at  which  her  veiy 
nature  revolted. 

'*  Lodani  hastened  to  the  pope  with  the  news  that  Beatrice  had  con- 
fessed. Clement  VI II.  was  seized  with  one  of  those  fits  of  anger  to 
which  he  was  subject,  and  exclaimed—' Let  them  all  be  immediately 
bo«md  to  the  tails  of  wild  horses,  and  dragged  through  the  streets  until 
life  is  extinct.'  The  horror  evinced  by  all  classes  at  this  sentence 
induced  him  to  grant  a  respite  of  twenty -fiye  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
a  trial  took  place,  and  the  advocate  Farinacci  boldly  pleaded  the 
defence  of  the  prisoners.  But  while  their  fate  was  hanging  in  the 
balance^  the  Marchesa  Santa-Croce  was  murdered  by  her  own  son, 
which  caused  Clement  to  order  the  immediate  execution  of  the  whole 
Cend  fi&mily,  and  the  entreaties  of  their  friends  only  induced  him  to 
spare  the  life  of  Bernardo,  with  the  horrible  proviso  that  he  was  to 
remain  upon  the  scaffold  and  witness  the  execution  of  his  relations. 

"  .  .  •  .  During  the  fearful  and  protracted  transit  to  the  scaffold, 
k  was  the  custom  of  the  satellites  of  the  inquisition,  at  regular  intervals, 
to  tear  from  the  body  pieces  of  flesh  with  heated  pincers,  but  in 
this  instance  the  pope  dispensed  with  this  torture,  but  ordered  that 
Giacomo  should  Ix:  beaten  to  death  and  then  quartered.  As  the  pro- 
the  piazza  of  the  Palazzo  Cenci,  Giacomo,  who  had 


area  resigned,  became  dreadfully  amtated,  and  uttered  heart-rending 
o^  'My  children  I  my  diildren  ! '     The  people  shouted,  '  Do«^ 
give  hUn  his  children  1'     The  procession  was  proceedinn^  when  tat 
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multitude  nssatMcl  such  a  tbreateniog  upec^  that  tiro  of  the  Com* 
pagnia  dei  Confortati  thought  themselves  authorised  to  pause,  the 
unhappy  man  imploring  them  in  accents  of  despair,  to  suffer  him  oace 
more  to  behold  his  children.  The  crowd  became  pacified  on  seeing 
Giacomo  descend  from  the  cart  and  conducted  to  the  vestibule  of  his 
palace,  where  they  brought  to  him  his  children  and  his  wife.  The 
latter  fainted  on  the  last  step. 

"  The  scene  that  followed  was  the  most  affecting  and  painful  that  the 
inu^nation  can  picture.  His  three  children  clung  around  his  legs, 
uttering  cries  that  rent  the  hearts  of  all  present.  The  unhappy  man 
embraced  them,  telling  them  that  in  Bernardo  they  would  find  a  father  ; 
then,  fixing  his  eyes  on  his  unconscious  wife,  he  said,  '  Let  us  go  I  * 
Reascending  the  cart,  the  procession  stopped  before  the  prison  of  the 
Corte  Savella. 

*'  Here  Beatrice  and  Lucrezia  appeared  before  the  gates,  conducted 
hy  the  Confortati.  They  knelt  down  and  prayed  for  some  time  before 
the  crucifix,  and  then  walked  on  foot  behind  the  carriage.  Lucrezia 
wore  a  robe  of  black,  and  a  long  black  veil  covered  her  head  mnd 
shoulders ;  Beatrice  in  a  dark  robe  and  veil,  a  handkerchief  of  cloth  of 
silver  on  her  head,  and  slippers  of  white  velvet,  ornamented  with 
crimson  sandals  and  rosettes,  followed.  .  .  .  Twice  during  the 
passage,  an  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  Beatrice,  but  each  failed,  and 
she  reached  the  chapel,  where  all  the  condemned  were  to  receive  the 
blessing  of  the  Sacrament  before  execution. 

'*  The  first  brought  out  to  ascend  the  scaffold  was  Bernardo,  who^ 
according  to  the  conditions  of  his  reprieve,  was  to  witness  the  death  of 
his  relatives.  The  poor  boy,  before  he  had  reached  the  summit,  fell 
down  in  a  swoon,  and  was  obliged  to  be  supported  to  his  seat  of  torture. 
Preceded  by  the  standard  and  the  brethren  of  the  Misericordia,  the 
executioner  next  entered  the  chapel  to  convey  Lucrezia.  Binding  her 
hands  behind  her  back,  and  removing  the  veil  that  covered  her  bead 
and  shoulders,  he  led  her  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  Here  she  stopped, 
prayed  devoutly,  kissed  the  crucifix,  and  taking  off  her  shoes,  mounted 
the  ladder  barefoot.  From  confiision  and  terror,  she  with  difficalty 
ascended,  crying  out,  *  Oh,  my  God  I  oh,  holy  brethren,  prav  for  my 
soul,  oh,  God,  pardon  me  !  *  The  principal  executioner  beckoned  to 
her  to  place  herself  on  the  block ;  the  unhappy  woman,  from  her 
unwieldy  figure,  being  unable  to  do  so,  some  violence  was  used,  the 
executioner  raised  his  axe,  and  with  one  stroke  severed  the  head  from 
the  body  I  Catching  it  by  the  hair,  he  exposed  it,  still  quivering,  to 
the  gaze  of  the  populace ;  then  wrapping  it  in  the  veil,  he  laid  it  on  a 
bier  in  the  comer  of  the  scaffold,  the  body  fieilling  into  a  coffin  placed 
underneath.  The  violence  used  towards  the  sufferer  had  so  excited  the 
multitude,  that  a  universal  uproar  commenced.  Forty  young  men 
rushed  forward  to  the  chapel  to  rescue  Beatrice^  but  were  agaia 
defeated,  after  a  short  struggle.    .     .    . 

"  Meanwhile  Beatrice,  kneeling  in  the  chapel  absorbed  in  praver, 
heeded  not  the  uproar  that  surrounded  her.  She  rose,  as  th&«tandaid 
appeared  to  precede  her  to  the  block,  and  with  eagerness  demanded,  'Is 
any  mother  then  really  dead?* — Answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  praved 
tnth  fervour ;  then  laismg  her  voice,  she  said,  '  Loixl,  thou  hast  caUed 
mt^  aad  I  ibej  the  summons  willingly,  as  1  hope  for  mercy  I '    Ap* 
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proadiing  her  brother,  she  bade  him  fiuwwell,  and  with  a  smile  cf  love, 
said»  'Grieve  not  for  me.  We  shall  be  happy  in  heaven,  I  have 
foigiven  thee.*  Giacomo  tinted  ;  his  sister,  turning  round,  said,  '  Let 
us  proceed  ! '  The  executioner  appeared  with  a  cord,  but  seemed 
afraid  to  fasten  it  round  her  body.  She  saw  this,  and  with  a  sad  smile 
said,  '  Bind  this  body ;  but  hasten  to  release  the  soiU,  which  pants  for 
immortality  1 ' 

*'Scarcdy  had  the  victim  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  when  the 
square,  filled  with  that  vast  multitude  before  so  uproarious,  suddenly 
assumed  the  silence  of  a  desert.  Elach  one  bent  forward  to  hear  her 
sp«dc ;  with  every  eye  riveted  on  her,  and  Hps  apart,  it  seemed  as  if 
tneir  very  existence  depended  on  any  words  she  might  utter.  Beatrice 
ascended  the  stairs  with  a  slow  but  firm  step.  In  a  moment  she  placed 
hefself  on  the  block,  which  had  caused  so  much  fear  to  Lucrezia.  She 
did  not  allow  the  executioner  to  remove  the  veil,  but  laid  it  herself  upon 
the  table.  In  this  dreadful  situation  she  remained  a  few  minutes,  a 
univeisal  cry  of  horror  staying  the  arm  of  the  executioner.  But  soon 
the  head  of  his  victim  was  held  up  separated  from  the  trunk,  which  was 
violently  agitated  for  a  few  seconds.  The  miserable  Bernardo  Cenci, 
forced  to  witness  the  fate  of  his  sister,  again  swooned  away  ;  nor  could 
he  be  restored  to  his  senses  for  more  than  half  an  hour. 

"  Meanwhile  the  scaffold  was  made  ready  for  the  dreadful  punishment 
destined  for  Giacomo.  Having  performed  some  religious  ceremonies, 
he  appeared  dressed  in  a  cloak  and  cap.  Turning  towards  the  people, 
be  said  in  a  clear  voice,  *  Although  in  the  agonies  of  torture  I  accused 
my  sister  and  brother  of  sharing  in  the  crime  for  which  I  suffer,  I 
accused  them  falsely.  Now  that  I  am  about  to  render  an  account  of 
ny  actions  to  God,  I  solemnly  assert  their  entire  innocence.  Farewell, 
lliy  friends.     Oh,  pray  to  God  for  me.' 

**  Saying  these  woids,  he  knelt  down ;  the  executioner  bound  his 
\m  to  the  block  and  bandaged  his  eyes.  To  particularise  the  details 
ofthis  execution  would  be  too  dreadfid  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  he  was  beaten, 
beheaded,  and  quartered  in  the  sight  of  that  vast  multitude,  and 
by  the  side  of  a  brother,  who  was  sprinkled  with  his  blood.  All  was 
now  over. 

" Near  the  statue  of  St.  Paul,  accordmg  to  custom, 

vrcre  placed  three  biers,  each  with  four  lighted  torches.  In  these  were 
laid  tJie  bodies  of  the  victims.  A  crown  of  flowers  had  been  placed 
around  the  head  of  Beatrice,  who  seemed  as  though  in  sleep,  so  calm, 
so  peaceful  was  that  placid  face,  while  a  smile  such  as  she  wore  in  life 
still  hovered  on  her  lips.  Many  a  tear  was  shed  over  that  bier,  many  a 
flower  was  scattered  around  her,  whose  fate  all  mourned — whose  inno- 
cence none  questioned 

•*  On  that  night  the  bodies  were  interred.  The  corpse  of  Beatrice, 
clad  in  the  dress  she  wore  on  the  scaffold,  was  borne,  covered  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  to  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio  ;  and 
buried  at  the  foot  of  the  high  altar,  before  Raffaelle's  celebrated  picture 
of  the  Transfiguration.*' « 

*  Thii  acoowf  n  much  abridged  from  the  tntetestuiff  tramlatioo  b  Whiteside't 
"Italj  in  the  Nineteenth  Centouy,"  from  **  BetUrkt  Cmci  Rotmana^  Storia  dti 
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Retracing  our  steps  to  the  Piazza  delk  Gitulecca  and 
turning  left  down  a  narrow  alley,  which  is  always  busy  with 
Jewish  traffic,  we  reach  the  Piazza  ddle  Tartarughe^  so 
called  from  the  tortoises  which  form  part  of  the  adornments 
of  its  lovely  little  fountain, — designed  by  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  the  four  figures  of  boys  being  by  Taddeo  Landini. 

At  this  point  we  leave  the  Ghetto. 


Forming  one  side  of  the  Piazza  delle  Tartanighe  the 
Palazzo  Cosiaguti^  celebrated  for  its  six  splendid  ceilings 
by  great  artists,  viz  : — 

1.  Albani:  Hercules  wounding  the  Centaur  Nessos. 

2.  Domenickino  :  Apollo  in  his  car,  Time  discovering  truth,  ftc, 

much  injured. 

3.  Guercino:    Rinaldo  and  Armida   in  a  chariot  drawn    by 

dragons. 

4.  Ccof,  a'Arpino  :  Juno  nursing  Hercules,  Venus  and  Cnpidi. 

5.  Lanfranco  :  Justice  and  Peace. 

6.  Homamelli:  Arion  saved  by  the  dolphin. 

In  a  comer  of  the  piazza  is  a  well-known  Lace-S/upy  much 
frequented  by  English  ladies,  but  great  powers  of  bargaining 
are  called  for.  Almost  immediately  behind  this  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  mediaeval  courtyards  in  the  city. 

On  the  same  line,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  is  the  Palazzo 
McUtei,  built  by  Carlo  Mademo  (161 5)  for  Duke  Asdrubal 
Mattei,  on  the  site  of  the  Circus  of  Flaminius.  The  small 
courtyard  of  this  palace  is  well  worth  examining,  and  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  in  Rome,  being  quite  encrusted,  as  well 
as  the  staircase,  with  ancient  bas-reliefs,  busts,  and  other 
sculptures.  It  contained  a  gallery  of  pictures,  the  greater 
part  of  which  have  been  dispersed.  The  rooms  have  fres- 
coes by  Pomerando^  Lanfranco^  Pidro  da  CorUma^  Dotm- 
nichinOy  and  Albani, 

Behind  this,  facing  the  Via  delle  Botteghe  Oscnre,  is  the 
vast  Palazzo  Caitani^  now  inhabited  by  the  learned  Don 
Michel-Angelo  Caetani  (Duke  of  Sermoneta  and  Prince  of 
Teano),  whose  family  is  one  of  the  most  distinguish^  in 
the  mediaeval  history  of  Rome,  and  which  gave  Boniface  VIIL 
to  the  church  : 

"  Lo  principe  de'  nuovi  farisei.** 

Danie^  Injtrmo^  xxviL 
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It  daims  descent  from  Anatolius,  created  Count  of 
Gaieta  by  Pope  Gregory  II.  in  730. 

Close  to  the  Palazzo  Mattel  is  the  Church  of  Sta,  Cote- 
rina  iU  JFunari,  built  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  in  1563,  ad- 
joining a  convent  of  Augustinian  nuns.  The  streets  in  this 
quarter  are  interesting  as  bearing  witness  in  their  names  to 
die  existence  of  the  Circus  Flaminius,  the  especial  circus 
of  the  plebs,  which  once  occupied  all  the  ground  near  this. 
The  Via  ddle  Botteghe  Oscure^  commemorates  the  dark 
shops  which  in  mediaeval  times  occupied  the  lower  part  of 
the  circus,  as  they  do  now  that  of  the  Theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus.  The  Via  dei  Funari,  the  ropemakers  who  took  ad- 
vantage for  their  work  of  the  light  and  open  space  which 
the  interior  of  the  deserted  circus  aflforded  The  remains  of 
the  circus  existed  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

Near  this,  turning  right,  is  the  Fiazta  di  Campiteili^ 
which  contains  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Campitdli^ 
built  by  Rinaldi  for  Alexander  VII.  in  1659,  upon  the  site 
of  an  oratory  erected  by  Sta.  Galla  in  the  time  of  John  I. 
(523-6),  in  honour  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  one  day 
miraculously  appeared  imploring  her  charity,  in  company 
with  the  twelve  poor  women  to  whom  she  was  daily  in  the 
habit  of  giving  alms.  The  oratory  of  Sta.  Galla  was  called 
Sta.  Maria  in  Portico,  from  the  neighbouring  portico  of 
Octavia,  a  name  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  present 
church.  The  miraculous  mendicant  image  is  now  enshrined 
in  gold  and  lapis-lazuli  over  the  high  altar.  Other  relics 
supposed  to  be  preserved  here  are  the  bodies  of  Sta.  Cyrica, 
Sta.  Victoria,  and  Sta.  Vincenza,  and  half  that  of  Sta.  Barbara ! 
The  second  chapel  on  the  right  has  a  picture  of  the  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Luca  Giordano;  in  the  first  chapel  on 
the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Prince  Altieri,  inscribed  "  Umbra," 
and  that  of  his  wife.  Donna  Laura  di  Carpegna,  inscribed 
"Nihil ;"  they  rest  on  lions  of  rosso-antico.  In  the  right 
transept  is  the  tomb  by  Pettrich  of  Cardinal  Pacca,  who 
lived  in  the  Palazzo  Pacca,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
square,  and  was  the  faithful  friend  of  Pius  VII.  in  his  exil6. 
The  bas-relief  on  the  tomb,  of  St  Peter  delivered  by  the 
angel,  is  in  allusion  to  the  deliverance  from  the  French 
captivity. 

The  name  Campitelli  is  probably  derived  from  Campus* 
tdi,  because  in  this  neighbourhood  (see  Ch.  XIV.)  was  the 
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Colunuui  Bdlica,  from  which  when  war  Was  declared  a  dart 

was  thrown  into  a  plot  of  ground,  representing  the  hostile 
territory, — ^perhaps  the  very  site  of  this  church. 

.  In  die  street  behind  this,  leading  into  the  Via  di  Ara 
Coeli,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Palazzo  Margana^  with 
a  very  richly-sculptured  gateway  of  ^.  1350. 

Opening  from  hence  upon  the  left  is  the  Via  Tor  J^ 
Spccchiy  whose  name  commemorates  the  legend  of  Virgil  as 
a  necromancer,  and  of  his  magic  tower  lined  with  mirrors, 
in  which  all  the  secrets  of  the  city  were  reflected  and 
brought  to  light. 

Here  is  the  famous  Convmi  of  the  Tor  df  SpecM^ 
founded  by  Sta.  Francesca  Romana,  and  open  to  the 
public  during  the  octave  of  the  anniversary  of  her  death 
(following  the  9th  of  March).  At  this  time  the  pavements 
are  strewn  with  box,  the  halls  and  galleries  are  bright  with 
fresh  flowe.s,  and  Swiss  guards  are  posted  at  the  different 
turnings,  to  facilitate  the  cirbulation  of  visitors.  It  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  a  Roman  convent  The  first  hall  b 
painted  with  ancient  frescoes,  representing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  the  saint  Here,  on  a  table,  is  the  large  bowl  in 
which  Sta.  Francesca  prepared  ointment  for  the  poor. 
Other  relics  are  her  veil,  shoes,  &a  Passing  a  number  of 
open  cloisters,  cheerful  with  flowers  and  orange-trees,  we 
reach  the  chapel,  where  sermons  or  rather  lectures  are  de- 
livered at  the  anniversary  upon  the  story  of  Sta.  Francesca's 
life,  and  where  her  embalmed  body  may  be  seen  beneath 
the  altar.  The  picturesque  dress  oif  the  Oblate  sisters  who 
are  everywhere  visible,  adds  .to  the  interest  of  tlie  scene. 

*'It  is  no  gloomy  abode,  the  Convent  of  the  Tor  di  Speech!,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  cannot  understand  the  happiness  ot  a  nun.  It  is  such 
a  place  as  one  loves  to  see  children  in ;  where  religion  is  combined  with 
everything  that  pleases  the  eye  and  recreates  the  mind.  The  beautifid 
chapel ;  the  garden  with  its  magni^cent  orange-trees;  the  open  galleries, 
with  their  fanciful  decorations  and  scenic  recesses,  where  a  holy  picture 
or  figure  takes  you  by  surprise,  and  meets  you  at  eveiy  turn  ;  the  light 
airy  rooms,  where  religious  prints  and  ornaments^  with  flowers,  birds, 
and  ingenious  toys,  testify  that  innocent  enjoyments  are  encouraged  and 
smiled  upon  ;  while  from  every  window  may  be  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
Eternal  City,  a  spire,  a  ruined  wall, — something  that  sp^iks  of  Rome 
and  its  thousand  charms. 

"It  was  on  the  21st  of  March,  the  festival  of  St  Benedict,  that 
Francesca  herself  entered  the  convent,  not  as  the  foundresi,  bat  as  a 
humble  suppliant  for  admission.  At  the  foot  of  the  Stain^  having  takes 
off  her  costomary  black  gown,  her  veil,  and  her  shoe%  aad  plaoed  • 
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coid  artMmd  her  neck,  she  knelt  down,  kissed  the  ground,  and,  shedding 
an  abundttioe  of  tears,  made  her  general  confession  aloud  in  the  presenov 
of  sdl  the  Oblates ;  she  described  herself  as  a  miserable  sinner,  a  grievoot 
ofTender  against  God,  and  asked  permission  to  dwell  amongst  them  as 
the  meanest  of  their  servants  ;  and  to  learn  from  them  to  amend  her 
life,  and  enter  upon  a  holier  course.  The  spiritual  daughters  of  Fran* 
cesca  hastened  to  raise  and  embrace  her  ;  and  clothing  her  with  their 
habit»  they  led  the  way  to  the  chapel,  where  they  all  returned  thanks  to 
God.  While  she  remained  there  in  prayer,  Agnese  de  Lellis,  the 
nperioress,  assembled  the  sisteis  in  the  chapter-room,  and  declared  to 
thcm«  that  now  their  true  mother  and  foundress  had  come  amongst 
them,  it  would  be  absurd  for  her  to  remain  in  her  present  office  ;  that 
Francesca  was  their  guide,  their  head,  and  that  into  her  hands  she 
shoold  instantly  resign  her  authority.  They  all  applauded  her  dedsion, 
and  gathering  around  the  Saint,  announced  to  her  their  wishes.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  Francesca  strenuously  refused  to  accede  to  this  pro- 
posal, and  pleaded  her  inability  for  the  duties  of  a  superioress.  The 
Oblates  had  recourse  to  Don  Giovanni,  the  confessor  of  Francesca,  who 
began,  by  entreating,  and  finally  commanded  her  acceptance  of  the 
diaige.  His  order  she  never  resisted  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  25th  of 
Mai3i,  she  was  duly  elected  to  that  office." — Lady  G^rgina  FuUtrion^s 
Life  efSta^  Francesca  R&mana 

"  Sta.  Francesca  Romana  is  represented  in  the  dress  of  a  Benedictine 
nun,  a  black  robe  and  a  white  hood  or  veil ;  and  herproper  attribute  is 
an  angel,  who  holds  in  his  hand  the  book  of  the  Office  of  the  Virgin, 
open  at  the  words,  '  TenuisH  manum  dexUram  me&m,  et  in  wduntati 
tua  deduxisii  fne^  et  cum  gloria  suscepisH  me"*  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  23,  24)  \ 
which  attribute  is  derived  from  an  incident  thus  narrated  in  the  acts  of 
her  canonisation.  Though  unwearied  in  her  devotions,  yet  if,  during 
her  prayers,  she  was  called  away  by  her  husband  on  any  domestic  duty, 
the  would  close  her  book,  saying  that  '  a  wife  and  a  mother,  whtm  called 

ri,  must  quit  her  God  at  the  altar,  and  find  him  in  her  household 
rs.'  Now  it  happened  once,  that,  in  reciting  the  Office  of  Our  Lady, 
she  was  called  away  four  times  just  as  she  was  beginning  the  same  verse^ 
and,  returning  the  fifth  time,  she  found  that  verse  written  upon  the  page 
m  letters  of  golden  light  by  the  hand  of  her  guardian  angeL  -^yamesons 
Sacred  Ari^  p.  151. 

Almost  opposite  the  convent  is  the  Via  del  Monte  Tar- 
peio,  a  narrow  alley,  leading  up  to  the  foot  of  the  iTarpdan 
rock,  beneath  the  Palazzo  Caffarelli,  and  one  of  the  points 
at  which  the  rock  is  best  seen.  This  spot  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  site  of  the  house  of  Spurius  Mselius,  who 
tried  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  by  buying  up 
com  and  distributing  it  in  a  year  of  scarcity  (ac.  440),  but 
^o  was  in  consequence  put  to  death  by  tiie  patricians. 
His  house  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its  site,  being 
tlwajs  kept  vacant,  went  by  the  name  of  iEquimaelimn.* 

Iinr,iv.a6:nEri&al. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PALATINE. 

The  Story  of  the  Hill— Orti  Famesiani— The  Via  Nova— R«mm 
Quadrata — The  Houses  of  the  early  Kings— Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator — Palace  of  Augiutus — Palace  of  Vespasian — Crypto-Porticna 
— ^Temple  of  Jupiter- Victor — ^The  Lupercal  and  the  Hut  of  Fans- 
tulus — ^Palace  of  Tiberius — Palace  of  Caligula — Clims  Victorise — 
Ruins  of  the  Kingly  Period — Altar  of  the  Genius  Lod — ^Hoitse  of 
Hortensius — Septizonium  of  Sevenis. 

"  'X'HE  Palatine  formed  a  trapezium  of  solid  rock,  two 

A  sides  of  which  were  about  300  yards  in  length,  the 
others  about  400  the  area  of  its  summit,  to  compare  it  with 
a  familiar  object,  was  nearly  equal  to  the  space  between 
Pall-Mall  and  Piccadilly  in  London."  * 

The  history  of  the  Palatine  is  the  history  of  the  City  of 
Rome.  Here  was  the  Roma  Quadrata,  the  "  oppidum,"  or 
fortress  of  the  Pelasgi,  of  which  the  only  remaining  trace  is 
the  name  Roma,  signifjring  force.  This  is  the  fortress  where 
the  shepherd-king  Evander  is  represented  by  Virgil  as  wel- 
coming iSneas. 

The  Pelasgic  fortress  was  enclosed  by  Romulus  within  the 
limits  of  this  new  city,  which,  "  after  the  Etruscan  fashion,  he 
traced  round  the  foot  of  the  hill  with  a  plough  drawn  by  a 
bull  and  a  heifer,  the  furrow  being  carefully  made  to  fall 
inwards,  and  the  heifer  yoked  to  the  near-side,  to  signify  that 
strength  and  courage  were  required  without,  obedience  and 
fertility  within  the  city.  .  .  .  The  locality  thus  enclosed  was 
reserved  for  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  the  residence  of  the 
ruling  class,  the  class  of  patricians  or  burghers,  as  Niebuhr 
has  taught  us  to  entide  them,  which  predominated  over  the 
dependent  commons,  and  only  suffered  them  to  crouch  for 
security  under  the  walls  of  Romulus.  The  Palatine  was 
never  occupied  by  the  plebs.  In  the  last  age  of  the  republic, 
long  after  the  removal  of  this  partition,  or  of  the  dvil  dis- 
tinction between  the  great  classes  of  the  state,  here  was  still 
the  chosen  site  of  the  mansions  of  the  highest  nobility.^f 

In  the  time  of  the  early  kings  the  City  of  Rome  was 

•  Mtfirakb  Hist,  of  Ronaas  under  die  Bmpinb  dMf^  A 
t  Merivale,  chap.  xL 
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represented  by  the  Palatine  only.  It  was  at  first  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  inhabited,  and  the  other  called  Velia^ 
and  left  for  the  grazing  of  cattle.  It  had  two  gates,  the 
Porta  Romana  to  the  north,  and  the  Porta  Mugonia — so 
called  from  the  lowing  of  the  cattle — ^to  the  souUi,  on  the 
side  of  the  Velia. 

Augustus  was  bom  on  the  Palatine,  and  dwelt  there  ui 
common  with  other  patrician  citizens  in  his  youth.  After  he 
became  emperor  he  still  lived  there,  but  simply,  and  in  the 
house  of  Hortensius,  till,  on  its  destruction  by  fire,  the  people 
of  Rome  insisted  upon  building  him  a  palace  more  worthy 
of  their  ruler.  This  building  was  the  foundation-stone  of  "  the 
Palace  of  the  Caesars,"  which  in  time  overran  the  whole  hill, 
and,  umler  Nero,  two  of  the  neighbouring  hills  besides,  and 
whose  ruins  are  daily  being  disinterred  and  recognised, 
tiiough  much  confusion  still  remains  regarding  their  respective 
sites.  In  a.d.  663,  part  of  the  palace  remained  sufiidendy 
perfect  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Emperor  Constans,  and  its 
plan  is  believed  to  have  been  entire  for  a  century  after,  but 
it  never  really  recovered  its  sack  by  Genseric  in  a.d.  455,  in 
which  it  was  completely  gutted,  even  of  the  commonest  fur- 
niture ;  and  as  years  passed  on  it  became  imbedded  in  the 
soil  which  has  so  marvellously  enshrouded  all  the  ancient 
buildings  of  Rome,  so  that  till  within  the  last  ten  years,  only 
a  few  Inoken  nameless  walls  were  visible  above  ground 

'*  Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower  grown 
Matted  and  mass*d  together,  hillocks  heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crushed,  columns  strown 
In  fragments,  choked-up  vaults,  and  frescoes  steep'd 
In  subtenauean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep*d. 
Deeming  it  midnight : — ^Temples,  baths,  or  halls  ? 
Pronounce  who  can  ;  for  all  that  Learning  reap'd 
From  her  research  has  been/ithat  these  are  walls. — 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount !  'Tis  thus  the  mighty  falls." 

Byrm^  ChiUU  HarM. 

How  different  is  this  description  t6  that  of  Claudian  (de 
Sexto  Consulat  Honorii). 

*'  The  Paktine,  praod  Romc^s  imperial  seat, 
(An  awful  pile)  stands  venerably  great : 
Thither  the  kingdoms  and  the  nations  oome^ 
In  supplicatiog  crowds  to  learn  their  doom : 
To  Delphi  less  th'  inquiring  worids  repair, 
N«  does  a  greater  god  inhabit  there: 
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Thii  sure  uic  poittpo'lis  nuumon  wss  qcs^^b  d 
To  pletse  the  mi^ty  rulers  of  mankind ; 
Inferior  temples  rise  on  either  hand, 
And  on  the  borders  of  the  palace  stand. 
While  o'er  the  rest  her  head  she  proudly  rears. 
And  lodged  amidst  her  guardian  gods  appean." 

Addismfs  TrmMslahm. 

After  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  great  part  of 
the  Palatine  became  the  property  of  the  Famcse  family, 
latterly  represented  by  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons,  who  sold 
the  "Orti  Famesiani,"  in  1861,  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.,  for  ^10,000.  Up  to  that  time  this  part  of  the  Palatine 
was  a  vast  kitchen-garden,  broken  here  and  there  by  pic- 
turesque groups  of  ilex  trees  and  fhigments  of  mouldering 
wall  In  one  comer  was  a  casino  of  the  Famese  (still  stand- 
ing) adorned  in  fresco  by  some  of  the  pupils  of  RaphaeL 
This  and  all  the  later  buildings  in  the  "  Qrti,"  are  niarked 
with  the  Ydxnts^  fleur-de-lis f  and  on  the  principal  staircase  of 
the  garden  is  some  really  grand  distemper  ornament  of  their 
time.  Since  1861  extensive  excavations  have  been  carried 
on  here  under  the  superintendence  of  Signor  Rosa,  mdiich 
have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  palaces  of  some  of  the 
eariier  emperors,  and  the  substructions  of  several  temple& 

In  visiting  the  Palace  of  the  Csesais,  it  will  naturally  be 
asked  how  it  is  known  that  the  different  buildings  are  what 
they  are  described  to  be.  In  a  great  measure  thjs  has  been 
ascertained  from  the  descriptions  of  Tacitus  and  other  histo- 
rians,— ^but  the  greatest  assistance  of  all  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Tristia  of  Ovid,  who,  while  in  exile,  consoles  him- 
self by  recalling  the  different  buildings  of  his  native  city, 
which  he  mentions  in  describing  the  route  taken  by  his  book^ 
which  he  had  persuaded  a  friend  to  convey  to  the  imperial 
library.  He  supposes  the  book  to  enter  the  Palatine  by  the 
Clivus  Victorias  behind  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  and  follows  its 
course,  remarking  the  different  objects  it  passed  on  the  right 
or  the  left 

If  we  enter  the  palace  by  the  Famese  gateway,  on  the  right 
of  the  Campo-Vacdno,  opposite  SS.  Cosmo  e  Damiano,  we 
had  better  only  ascend  the  first  division  of  the  staircase  and 
then  tum  to  the  left  Passing  along  the  lower  ridge  of  the 
Palatine,  afterwards  occupied  by  many  of  the  great  patrician 
houses,  whose  sites  we  shall  return  to  and  examine  in  detail| 
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we  mdi  that  corner  of  the  garden  which  is  nearest  to  the 
Arch  of  Titus.  Here  a  pav^  road  of  large  blocks  of  lava 
has  lately  been  laid  bare,  and  is  identified  beyond  a  doubt 
as  part  of  the  Via  Nova,  which  led  from  the  Porta  Mugonia 
of  the  Palatine  along  the  base  of  the  hill  to  the  Velabrum. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  appears  to  have  been  made  to 
communicate  also  with  the  Forum. 

*'  Qua  Nova  Romano  xnmc  Via  juncta  Foro  est." 

Ozndf  Fast  vL  396. 

At  this  point  the  road  was  called  Summa  Via  Nova. 

Near  this  spot  must  have  been  the  site  of  the  house  where 
Octavius  lived  with  his  wife  Afra,  the  niece  of  Julius  Caesar 
(daughter  of  his  eldest  sister  Julia),  and  where  their  son, 
Octavius,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Augustus,  was  bom.  This 
house  afterwards  passed  into  the  possession  of  C.  Lsetorius,  a 
patrician ;  but  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  part  of  it  was 
turned  into  a  chapel,  and  consecrated  to  him.  It  was  situated 
at  the  top  of  a  staircase — "  supra  scalas  annulaiias"* — ^which 
probably  led  to  the  Forum,  and  is  spoken  of  as  ''  ad  capita 
bubula,''  perhaps  from  bulls'  heads,  with  which  it  may  have 
been  decorated. 

Here  we  find  ourselves,  owin^  to  the  excavations,  in  a 
deep  hollow  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  hill.  On  the 
left  is  the  Velia,  upon  which,  near  the  Porta  Mugonia,  the 
Sabine  king,  Ancus  Martins,  had  his  palace.  When  Ancus 
died,  he  was  succeeded  by  an  Etruscan  stranger,  Lucius 
Tarquinius,  who  took  the  name  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  This 
king  also  lived  upon  the  Velia,t  with  Tanaquil  his  queen,  and 
here  he  was  murdered  in  a  popular  rising,  caused  by  the  sons 
of  his  predecessor.  Here  his  brave  wife  Tanaquil  closed 
the  doors,  concealed  the  death  of  the  king,  harangued  the 
people  from  the  windows,}  and  so  gained  time  till  Servius 
Tulhus  was  prepared  to  take  the  dead  king's  place  and 
avenge  his  murder.  § 

Keeping  to  the  valley,  on  o\ir  right  are  now  some  huge 
blocks  of  tufa,  of  great  interest  as  part  of  the  ancient  Roma 
(^tadrata^  anterior  to  Romulus.  Beyond  this,  also  on  the 
iighty  are  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator^  built 

*  Saetoo.  Auff.  7&  t  liv/,  L  41.  X  Liry^  L  41.    ^ 

I  Xht  pdaca  of  Nnan  waii  doM  to  die  Temple  of  Vestt :  that  of  Tuiltu  Roedliiii 
VMoa  the  CcBlian:  thoee  of  SenriusTuUiiu  and  Tarquimus  Superbtuon  the  EsquUin«» 
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by  Romulus,  who  vowed  that  he  would  found  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  under  that  name,  if  he  would  arrest  the  flight  of  his 
Roman  followers  in  their  .conflict  with  the  superioi  forces  of 
the  Sabines.* 

"Inde  petens  dextram,  porta  est,  ait,  ista  Palati  ; 
Hie  Stator,  hoc  primum  condita  Roma  loco  est.** 

Ovid^  TrisL  iii.  El,  I. 

"Tempus  idem  Stator  sedis  habet,  quam  Romulus  olim 
Ante  Palatini  condidit  ora  jugi." 

Ovid^  Fast,  vi.  793. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  has  an  especial  interest  from 
its  connection  with  the  story  of  Cicero  and  Catiline. 

'*  Ciceron  rassembla  le  s^at  dans  le  temple  de  Jupiter  Stator.  Le 
choix  du  lieu  s'explique  facilement ;  ce  temple  ^tait  pres  de  la  prindpale 
entree  du  Palatin  sur  le  Velia,  dominant,  en  cas  d'emeute,  le  Forum* 
que  Ciceron  et  les  principaux  senateurs  habitants  du  Palatin  n*araient 
pas  k  traverser  comme  s*il  e(it  fellu  se  rendre  k  lu  Curie.  D'ailleurs 
Jupiter  Stator,  qui  avait  arr^t^  les  Sabines  \,  la  porte  de  Romulus, 
arreterait  ces  nouveaux  ennemis  qui  voulaient  sa  ruine.  lit  Cio6tm 
pronon^  la  premiere  Catilinaire.  Ce  discours  dut  £tre  en  grande  partie 
improvis^  car  les  ^v<5nements  aussi  improvisaient.  Ciceron  ne  savait  ati 
Catilina  oserait  se  presenter  devant  le  s^nat ;  en  le  Toyant  entrer,  Q 
congut  son  fameux  exorde :  'Jusqa'ji  qnand,  Catilina,  abuseras-tu  de 
notre  patience  I  * 

"Malgr^  la  garde  Tolontaire  de  chevaliers  qui  avait  accompagn^ 
Ciceron  et  qui  se  tenait  ^  la  porte  du  temple,  Catilina  y  entra  et  siQua 
tranquillement  I'assembl^ ;  nul  ne  lui  rendit  son  salut,  &  son  approche 
on  s'^arta  et  les  places  rest^rent  vides  autour  de  luL  II  ^uta  les 
foudroyantes  apostrophes  de  Ciceron,  qui,  apr^  Pavoir  accabl^  des 
preuves  de  son  crime,  se  bomait  i  lui  dire  :  *  Sors  de  Rome.    Va-t-cn ! " 

**  Catilina  se  leva  et  d'un  air  modeste  pria  le  senat  de  ne  pas  croire  le 
consul  avant  qu*une  enquete  eiit  ^t^  faite.  '  II  n'est  pas  vraisemblable, 
ajouta-t-il,  avec  une  hauteur  toute  aristocratique,  qu'un  patricien,  lequel, 
aussi  bien  que  ses  anc^tres,  a  rendu  quelques  services  4  la  r^publique,  ne 
puisse  exister  que  par  sa  ruine,  et  qu*on  ait  besoin  d'un  ^transer  d*  Ar- 

Finum  pour  la  sauver.'  Tant  d'oigueil  et  d'impudence  revolt^rent 
assembl^e ;  on  cria  ^  Catilina :  *  Tu  es  un  ennemi  de  la  patrie,  on 
meurtrier.*  II  sortit,  r^unit  encore  ses  amis,  leur  recommanda  de  se 
d^barasser  de  Ciceron,  prit  avec  lui  un  aigle  d*argent  qui  avait  appar- 
tenu  k  une  I^on  de  Marius,  et  k  minuit  quitta  Rome  et  partit  par  Im 
▼oie  Aur^lia  pour  aller  rejoindre  son  armie/'— ^iw/Ar^,  Hist,  Rom. 
iv.  445. 

Nearly  opposite  the  foundations  of  Jupiter  Stator,  on  the 
left, — ^are  some  remains  considered  to  be  those  of  the  Portft 
Palatil 

The  valley  is  now  blocked  by  a  vast  mass  of  building 

*  IMonyaiM^  ii.  50;  Ltvy,  {.  19. 
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iriiidi  entirely  closes  it  This  is  the  palace  of  Augustus, 
bnflt  in  the  valley  between  the  Velia  and  tlie  other  eminence 
of  the  Palatine,  which  Rosa,  contrary  to  other  opinions, 
identifies  with  die  Germale,  The  division  of  the  Palatine 
dius  named,  was  reckoned  as  one  of  "  the  seven  hills "  of 
ancient  Rome.  Its  name  was  thought  to  be  derived  from 
Germani,  owing  to  Romulus  and  Remus  being  found  in  its 
vicinity.* 

The  Palace  of  Augustus  was  begun  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  gradually  increased  in  size,  till  the  whole  valley 
was  blocked  up  by  it,  and  its  roofs  became  level  with  the 
hill-^ides.  Part  of  the  ground  which  it  covered  had  previ- 
ously been  occupied  by  the  villa  of  Catiline.t  Here  Sue- 
tonius says  that  Augustus  occupied  the  same  bed-room  for 
forty  years.  Before  the  entrance  of  the  palace  it  was 
mdained  by  the  Senate,  ac  26,  that  two  bay-trees  should  be 
planted,  in  remembrance  of  the  citizens  he  had  preserved, 
while  an  oak  wreath  was  placed  above  the  gate  in  comme* 
moration  of  his  victories. 

**  Stngnla  ^hm  miror,  Tideo  fulgeniibus  armis 
Conspicaos  posies,  tectaque  digna  deo. 
An  JoTis  hsec,  dixi,  domns  est  ?  Quod  ut  esse  pntarem, 

Augurium  menti  querna  corona  dabat 
Cujus  at  access!  dominum,  non  fallimur,  inquam  : 

£t  magni  reram  est  hanc  Jovis  esse  domum. 
Car  tamen  apposita  relatur  janua  lauro  ? 
Cingit  et  Augustas  arbor  opaca  fores  ?  " 

Ovid^  Trut.  I  ^ 

**  State  Palatinae  laorus ;  pnetextaque  quercu 
Stet  domns ;  etemos  tres  habet  una  deos.** 

Fast.  ir.  953. 

It  was  before  the  gate  of  this  palace  that  Augustus  upon 
one  day  in  every  year  sate  as  a  beggar,  receiving  alms  from 
the  passers-by,  in  obedience  to  a  vision  that  he  should  thus 
appease  Nemesis. 

Upon  the  top  of  this  building  of  Augustus,  Vespasian 
built  his  palace  in  a.d.  70,  not  only  using  the  walls  of 
the  older  palace  as  a  support  for  his  own,  but  filling  the 
chambers  of  the  earlier  building  entirely  up  with  earth,  so 
that  they  became  a  solid  massive  foundation.  The  ruins 
which  we  visit  are  thus  for  the  most  part  those  of  the 
palace  of  Vespasian,  but  from  one  of  its  haUs  we  can  de- 
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scend  into  rooms  underneath  excavated  fix>m  die  palace  of 
Augustus.  TTie  three  projecting  rostra  which  we  now  sec 
in  front  of  the  palace  are  restorations  by  Signor  Rosa. 

The  palace  on  the  Palatine  was  not  the  place  where  the 
emperors  generally  lived.  They  resided  at  their  villas,  and 
came  into  the  town  to  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  for  tlie 
transaction  of  public  business.  Thus  this  palace  was,  as  it 
were,  the  St.  James'  of  Rome.  The  fatigue  and  annoyance 
of  a  public  arrival  every  morning,  amid  the  crowd  of  clients 
who  always  waited  upon  the  imperial  footsteps,  was  natur- 
ally  very  great,  and  to  obviate  this  the  emperors  made  use 
of  a  subterranean  passage  which  ran  round  the  whole 
building,  aiid  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  arrive  unob- 
served, and  not  to  present  themselves  in  public  till  their 
appearance  upon  the  rostra  in  front  of  the  building  to  receive 
the  morning  salutations  of  their  people. 

If  we  ascend  a  winding  path  to  the  right,  to  the  garden 
which  now  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  hill  Germale,  we 
shall  find  a  staircase  which  descends  on  the  left  to  join  this 
passage,  following  which,  we  will  ascend,  with  the  emperor, 
mto  his  palace. 

The  passage,  called  Cryfto-PorficuSy  is  still  quite  perfect, 
and  retains  a  great  part  of  its  mosaic  pavements  and  much 
of  its  inlaid  ceilings,  from  which  the  gilt  mosaic  has  been 
picked  out,  but  the  pattern  is  still  traceable.  The  passage 
was  lighted  from  above.  It  was  by  this  route  that  St 
Laurence  was  led  up  for  trial  in  the  basilica  of  the 
palace.  Turning  to  the  left,  we  again  emerge  upon  the 
upper  level. 

The  emperor  here  reached  the  palace,  but  as  he  did  not 
yet  wish  to  appear  in  public,  he  turned  to  the  left  by  the 
private  passage  called  Fauces,  which  still  remains,  running 
behind  the  main  halls  of  the  building.  Here  he  was  receives 
by  the  different  members  of  the  imperial  fiunily,  much  as 
Napoleon  III.  was  received  by  Princesses  Matilde,  Clotilde, 
and  the  Murats,  in  a  private  apartment  at  the  Tuileries, 
before  entering  the  ball-room.  Hence,  passing  across  the 
end  of  the  basilica,  the  emperor  reached  tiie  portico  in  front 
of  the  palace,  looking  down  upon  the  hollow  space  where 
were  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  and  the  other  buildings 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  Roman  state.  Hem 
the  whole  Court  received  him  and  escorted  him  to  the  central 
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rostia,  where  he  had  his  public  reception  from  the  people 
Msembled  below,  and  whence  perhaps  he  addressed  to 
them  a  few  words  of  morning  salutation  in  return.  The 
attendants  meanwhile  defiled  on  either  side  to  the  lowei 
tenaced  elevation,  which  still  remains. 

This  ceremony  being  gone  through,  the  emperor  returned 
as  he  came,  to  the  basilica,  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  name  Basilica  means  *'  King's  House."  It  was  the 
ancient  Law  Court  It  usually  had  a  portico,  was  oblong 
in  form,  and  ended  in  an  apse  for  ornament  The  Chris* 
tians  adopted  it  for  their  places  of  worship  because  it  was  the 
largest  type  of  building  then  known.  They  also  adopted 
the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  the  pagan  basilica,  as 
the  Confessional,  from  the  Confession^  the  bar  of  justice  at 
which  the  criminal  was  placed, — the  Tribune,  from  the 
Tribunal  of  the  Judge,  &c.  A  chapel  and  sacristy  added 
oa  either  *  side  produced  the  form  of  the  cross.  The 
Basilica  here  is  of  great  width.  A  leg  of  the  emperor's 
chair  actually  remains  in  situ  upon  the  tribunal,  and  part  of 
the  richly  wrought  bar  of  the  Confession  still  exists.  This 
was  the  bar  at  which  St  Laurence  and  many  other  Christian 
martyrs  were  judged.  The  basiUca  in  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars  was  also  the  scene  of  the  trial  of  Valerius  Asiaticus 
ia  the  time  of  Claudius  (see  Chap.  II.),  when  the  Empress 
Messalina,  who  was  seated  near  the  emperor  upon  the 
tribunal,  was  so  overcome  by  the  touching  eloquence  of  the 
innocent  man,  that  she  was  obliged  to  leave  the  hall  to 
conceal  her  emotion, — but  characteristically  whispered  as  she 
went  out,  that  the  accused  must  nevertheless  on  no  account 
be  suffered  to  escape  with  his  life,* — ^that  she  might  take 
possession  of  his  Pindan  Garden,  which  was  as  Naboth's 
Vineyard  in  her  eyes.  An  account  is  extant  which  describes 
how  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  width  of  the  seat 
upon  the  tribunal  at  this  period,  in  consequence  of  a  change 
in  the  fashion  of  dress  among  the  Roman  ladies. 

lliis  basilica,  though  perhaps  not  then  itself  in  existence, 
will  always  have  peculiar  interest  as  showing  the  form  and 
character  of  that  earlier  basilica  in  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars, 
in  which  St  Paul  was  tried  before  Nero.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  that  it  may  be  the  same  actual  baalica  itself, — and 
that  the  palace  of  Nero  whidi  overnus  the  whole  of  the 
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hill,  may  have  had  its  basilica  on  this  site,  where  it 
preserved  by  Vespasian  in  his  later  and  more  contracted 
palace. 

'*  The  appeals  from  the  provinces  in  civil  causes  were  heard,  not  by 
the  emperor  himself,  but  by  his  delegates,  who  were  persons  of  consular 
rank :  Augustus  had  appointed  one  such  delegate  to  hear  appeals  from 
each  province  respectively.  But  criminal  appeals  appear  generally  to 
have  been  heard  by  the  emperor  in  person,  assisted  by  his  council  of 
assessors.  Til>erius  and  Claudius  had  usually  sat  for  this  purpose  in  the 
Forum  ;  but  Nero,  af^er  the  example  of  Augustus,  heard  these  causes  m 
the  imperial  palace,  whose'ruins  still  crown  the  Palatine.  Here,  at  one 
end  of  a  splendid  hall,*  lined  with  the  precious  marbles  of  Ej^rpt  and 
of  Libya,  we  must  imagine  Caesar  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  a^essors. 
These  councillors,  twenty  in  number,  were  men  of  the  highest  rank  and 
greatest  influence.  Among  them  were  the  two  consuls  and  selected  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  the  other  great  magistracies  of  Rome.  The  remainder 
consisted  of  senators  chosen  by  lot.  Over  this  distinguished  bench  of 
judges  presided  the  representatives  of  the  most  powerful  monarchy  which 
nas  ever  existed, — the  absolute  ruler  of  the  whole  civilised  world. 

"  Before  the  tribunal  of  the  blood-stained  adulterer  Nero,  Paul  was 
brought  in  fetters,  under  the  custody  of  his  military  guard.  The  prose- 
cutors and  their  witnesses  were  called  forward,  to  support  their  accos* 
ation  ;  for  although  the  subject-matter  for  decision  was  contained 
in  the  written  depositions  forwarded  from  Judaea  by  Festus,  yet  the 
Roman  law  required  the  personal  presence  of  the  accusers  and  the 
witnesses,  whenever  it  could  be  obtained.  We  already  know  the  chai|^ 
brought  against  the  Apostle.  He  was  accused  of  disturbing  the  Jews  in 
the  exercise  of  their  worship,  which  was  secured  to  them  by  law  ;  of 
desecrating  their  Temple  ;  and,  above  all,  of  violating  the  public  peace 
of  the  empire  by  perpetual  agitation,  as  the  ringleader  of  a  new  and 
factious  sect  This  charge  was  the  most  serious  in  the  view  of  a  Roman 
statesman ;  for  the  crime  alleged  amounted  to  majestas,  or  treason  against 
the  commonwealth,  and  was  punishable  with  death. 

'*  These  accusations  were  supported  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Sanhe* 
drim,  and  probably  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  from  Judaea,  Ephesns, 
Corinth,  and  the  other  scenes  of  Paul's  activity.  .  .  .  When  the 
parties  on  both  sides  had  been  heard,  and  the  witnesses  all  examined* 
the  judgment  of  the  court  was  taken.  Each  of  the  assessors  gave  his 
opinion  in  writing  to  the  emperor,  who  never  discussed  the  judgment 
with  his  assessors,  as  had  been  the  practice  of  better  emperors,  but  after 
reading  their  opinion,  gave  sentence  according  to  his  own  pleasure, 
without  reference  to  the  judgment  of  the  majority.  On  this  occasion  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  he  would  have  pronounced  the  condemn- 
ation of  the  accused,  for  the  influence  of  Poppsea  had  now  reached  its 
culminating  point,  and  she  was  a  Jewish  proselyte.  We  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  the  emissaries  from  Palestine  would  have  demanded  her  aid 
for  the  destruction  of  a  traitor  to  the  Jewish  faith ;  nor  would  any  scruples 
have  prevented  her  listening  to  their  request,  backed  as  it  pn>b!ably  wa% 

'  *  Dioa  CMriitt  mentions  that  the  ceilings  of  Halls  of  Justice  in  the  Palatine  wei« 
painted  by  Sevenis  to  represent  the  starry  sky.  I1ie  old  Roman  nractioe  was  for  ths 
■u«iitiat«  to  sit  under  the  open  sky,  whkfa  probably  suggested  this  kind  of  cmlii^. 
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J  to  Roman  usages  by  a  bribe.  However  this  iiLiy  be,  the  trial 
rssulted  in  the  aoquiturof  St.  Paul.  He  was  pronounced  guiltless  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him,  his  fetters  were  struck  ofi^  and  he  was 
liberated  from  his  long  captivity.** — Conybeare  and  Howson. 

Beyond  the  basilica  is  the  Tablinum,  the  great  hall  of  the 
palace,  which  served  as  a  kind  of  commemorative  domestic 
museum,  where  family  statues  and  pictures  were  preserved. 
This  vast  room  was  lighted  from  above,  on  the  plan  which 
may  still  be  seen  at  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  which  was  in 
£iict  a  great  hall  of  a  Roman  house.  The  roof  of  this  hall 
was  one  vast  arch,  unsupported  except  by  the  side  walls. 
We  have  record  of  a  period  when  these  walls  were  supposed 
insufficient  for  the  great  weight,  and  had  to  be  strengthened, 
in  interesting  confirmation  of  which  we  can  still  see  how 
the  second  wall  was  added  and  united  to  the  first 

Appropriately  opening  from  the  family  picture  gallery  of 
the  Tablinum,  was  the  Lararium^  a  private  chapel  for  the 
worship  of  such  members  of  the  family — Livia  and  man^ 
others — as  were  deified  after  death.  An  altar,  on  the  ori- 
ginal site,  has  been  erected  here  by  Signor  Rosa,  from  bits 
which  have  been  found. 

Hitherto  the  chambers  which  we  have  visited  were  open 
to  the  public ;  beyond  this,  none  but  his  immediate  family 
and  attendants  could  follow  the  emperor.  We  now  enter 
the  Peristyle^  a  courtyard,  which  was  open  to  the  sky,  but 
Burrounded  with  arcades  ornamented  with  statues,  where  we 
may  imagine  that  the  empresses  amused  themselves  with  their 
birds  and  flowers.  Hence,  by  a  narrow  staircase,  we  can 
descend  into  what  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
tiie  whole,  the  one  unearthed  fragment  of  the  actual  Palace 
0f  Augustus^  which  still  retains  remains  of  gilding  and 
fresco,  and  an  artistic  group  in  stucco.  An  original  window 
lemains,  and  it  will  be  recollected  on  looking  at  it,  that 
when  this  was  built  it  was  not  subterranean,  but  merely  in 
the  hollow  of  the  valley,  afterwards  filled  up.  In  these 
actual  rooms  may  have  lived  Livia,  who  in  turn  inhabited 
diree  houses  on  the  Palatine,  first  that  of  her  first  husband 
Nero  Drusus,  whom  Augustus  compelled  her  to  divorce; 
Chen  the  imperial  house  of  Augustus ;  and  lastly  that  of 
Tiberius,  the  son  by  her  first  husband,  whom  she  was  the 
means  of  raising  to  die  throne. 

We  now  leach  the  THcHfUyM  or  dining-room,  surrounded 
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by  a  skirting  of  pavonazxetto  witb  a  cornice  of  gUDou 
.Tacitus  describes  a  scene  in  the  imperial  tridmium,  in 
which  the  Emperor  Tiberius  is  represented  as  reclining  at 
dinner,  having  on  one  side  his  aged  mother,  the  Empress 
Livia,  and  on  the  other  his  niece  Agrippina,  widow  of 
Germanicus  and  granddaughter  of  the  great  Augustus.* 
It  was  while  the  imperial  family  were  seated  at  a  banquet 
in  the  triclinium,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  that  his  young 
step-brother  Britannicus  (son  of  Claudius  and  Messalina) 
swallowed  the  cup  of  poison  which  the  emperor  had  caused 
Locusta  to  prepare  and  sank  back  dead  upon  his  couch,  his 
wretched  sisters  Antonia  and  Octavia,  also  seated  at  the 
ghastly  feast,  not  daring  to  give  expression  to  their  grief  and 
horror, — and  Nero  merely  desiring  the  attendants  to  cany 
the  boy  out,  and  saying  that  it  was  a  fit  to  which  he  was 
subject t  Here  it  was  that  Marcia  the  concubine  presented 
the  cup  of  dru^ed  wine  to  the  wicked  Commodus,  on  his 
return  from  a  wild  beast  hunt,  and  produced  the  heavy 
slumber  during  which  he  was  strangled  by  the  wrestler 
Narcissus.  In  this  very  room  also  his  successor  Pertinax, 
who  had  spent  his  short  reign  of  three  months  in  trying  to 
reform  the  State,  resuscitate  the  finances,  and  to  heal,  as 
far  as  possible,  '  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  tyranny,* 
received  the  news  that  the  guard,  impatient  of  unwonted 
discipline,  had  risen  against  him,  and  going  forth  to  meet 
his  assassins,  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  just  in  front  of  the 
palace4 

Vitmvius  says  that  every  well-arranged  Roman  house  h2u» 
a  dining-room  opening  into  a  nymphseum,  and  accordingly 
here,  on  the  right,  is  a  Nymphmim^  with  a  beautiful  fountain 
surrounded  by  miniature  niches,  once  filled  with  bronzet 
and  statues.  Water  was  conveyed  hither  by  the  Neronian 
aqueduct  The  pavement  of  this  room  was  of  oriental 
alabaster,  of  which  fragments  remain. 

Beyond  the  Triclinium  is  a  disgusting  memorial  of  Roman 
imperial  life,  in  the  Vomitorium^  with  its  bason,  whither  the 
feasters  retired  to  tickle  their  throats  with  feathers,  and 
come  back  with  renewed  appetite  to  the  banquet 

We  now  reach  the  portico  which  closed  the  prindpaJ 
apartments  of  the  palace  on  the  south-west    Some  of  its 
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Corinthian  piUazs  have  been  re-erected  on  the  sites  Adhere 
Aey  were  found.  From  hence  we  can  look  down  upon 
some  grand  walls  of  republican  times,  formed  of  huge  tu& 
blocks. 

Passing  a  space  of  ground,  called,  without  much  author^ 
ity,  Bibliotheca^  we  reach  a  small  Theatre  on  the  edge  of 
the  hill,  interesting  as  described  by  Pliny,  and  because  the 
£mperor  Vespasian,  who  is  known  to  have  been  especially 
fond  of  reciting  his  own  compositions,  probably  did  so 
here.  Hence  we  may  look  down  upon  the  valley  between 
the  Palatine  and  Aventine,  where  the  rape  of  the  Sabines 
took  place,  and  upon  the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus. 
From  hence,  we  may  imagine,  that  the  later  emperors  sur« 
veyed  the  hunts  and  games  in  that  circus,  when  they  did 
not  care  to  descend  into  the  amphitheatre  itself 

Beyond  this,  on  the  right,  is  (partially  restored)  the  grand 
staircase  leading  to  the  platform  once  occupied  by  the 
Temple  of  yupUer-Victor^  vowed  by  Fabius  Maximus  during 
the  Samnite  war,  in  the  assurance  that  he  would  gain  the 
victory.  On  the  steps  is  a  sacrificial  altar,  which  retains  its 
grooves  for  the  blood  of  the  victims,  with  an  inscription 
stating  that  it  was  erected  by  ''  Cnseus  Domitius  C.  Calvi- 
nus,  Pontifex," — ^who  was  a  general  under  Julius  Caesar,  and 
consul  B.a  53  and  b.c.  40. 

Now,  for  some  distance,  there  are  no  remains,  because 
this  space  was  always  kept  clear,  for  here,  constaiidy  re- 
newed, stood  the  Hut  of  Faustulus  and  the  Sacred  Fig-tree, 

**  Thft'Old  Roman  legend  ran  fts  follows : — Procas,  king  of  Alba,  left 
two  sons.  Numitor,  the  elder,  being  weak  and  spiritless,  suffered 
Amnlius  to  wrest  the  government  from  him,  and  reduce  him  to  his 
fiither's  private  estates.  In  the  enjoyment  of  these  he  lived  rich,  and, 
as  he  desired  nothing  more,  secure  :  but  the  usurper  dreaded  the  claims 
tibat  might  be  set  up  by  heirs  of  a  different  character.  He  had  Numi- 
tot's  son  murdered,  and  appointed  his  daughter,  Silvia,  one  of  the  VesUl 
virgins. 

*'  Amulius  had  no  children,  or  at  least  only  one  daughter :  so  that 
tiie  race  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite  seemed  on  the  point  of  expiring, 
when  the  love  of  a  god  prolonged  it,  in  spite  of  the  ordinances  ot  man, 
and  gave  it  a  lustre  worthy  of  its  origin.  Silvia  had  gone  into  the 
sacred  grove,  to  draw  water  from  the  spring  for  the  service  of  the  temple. 
The  sun  quenched  its  rays  :  the  sight  of  a  wolf  made  her  fly  into  a  cave : 
there  Mars  overpowered  the  timid  virgin,  and  then  consoled  her  with 
the  ]Homise  of  noble  children,  as  Posidon  consoled  Tyro,  the  daughter 
d  Salmoneos.  But  he  did  not  protect  her  from  the  tyrant ;  nor  could 
the  pioteMations  of  her  innocence  save  her.    Vesta  herself  seemed  to 
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demand  the  condemnation  of  the  imlortunate  priestess;  for  at  the 
moment  when  she  M-as  delivered  of  twins,  the  ima^e  of  the  goddess  hid 
its  eyes,  her  altar  trembled,  and  her  fire  died  away.  Amulias  oidercd 
that  the  mother  and  her  babes  should  be  drowned  in  the  river.  In  the 
Anio  Silvia  exchanged  her  earthly  life  for  that  of  a  goddess.  The  riTcr 
carried  the  bole  or  cradle,  in  which  the  children  were  lyings  into 
the  Tiber,  which  had  overflowed  its  banks  fiir  and  wide,  even  to  the 
foot  of  the  woody  hills.  At  the  root  of  a  wild  fig-tree,  the  Ficns 
Ruminalls,  which  was  preserved  and  held  sacred  for  many  centuries,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  the  cradle  overturned.  A  she-wolf  came  to 
drink  of  the  stream  :  she  heard  the  whimpering  of  the  children,  carried 
them  into  her  den  hard  by,  made  a  bed  for  them,  licked  and  suckled 
them.  When  they  wanted  other  food  than  milk,  a  woodpecker,  the 
bird  sacred  to  Mars,  brought  it  to  them.  Other  birds  consecrated  to 
auguries  hovered  over  them,  to  drive  away  insects.  This  marvel  loot 
spectacle  was  seen  by  Faustulus,  the  sheph^  of  the  royal  flocks.  The 
•tie- wolf  drew  back,  and  gave  up  the  ctuldren  to  human  nature.  Acca 
Laurentia,  his  wife,  became  their  foster-mother.  They  grew  up,  along 
with  her  twelve  sons,  on  the  Palatine  hill,  in  straw  huts  which  they  built 
for  themselves  :  that  of  Romulus  was  preserved  by  continual  repairs,  as 
a  sacred  relic,  down  to  the  time  of  Nero.  They  were  the  stoutest  of  the 
shepherd  lads,  fought  bravely  against  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  main- 
taining their  right  against  every  one  by  their  might,  and  turning  might 
into  right.  Their  booty  they  shared  with  their  comrades.  The  followers 
of  Romulus  were  called  Quinctilii,  those  of  Remus  Fabii :  the  seeds 
of  discord  were  soon  sown  amongst  them.  Their  wai^onness  engaged 
them  in  disputes  with  the  shepherds  of  the  wealthy  Numitor,  who  fed 
their  flocks  on  Mount  Aventine :  so  that  here,  as  in  the  story  of  Evandcr 
and  Cacus,  we  find  the  quarrel  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine 
in  the  tales  of  the  remotest  times.  Remus  was  taken  by  the  stratagem 
of  these  shepherds,  and  dragged  to  Alba  as  a  robber.  A  secret  fore- 
boding, the  remembrance  ofnis  grandsons,  awakened  by  the  story  of 
the  two  brothers,  kept  Numitor  from  pronouncing  a  hasty  sentence. 
The  culprit's  foster-father  hastened  with  Romulus  to  the  city,  and  told 
the  old  man  and  the  youths  of  their  kindred.  They  resolved  to  avenge 
their  own  wrong  and  that  of  their  house.  With  their  faithful  comrades, 
whom  the  dangers  of  Remus  had  brought  to  the  city,  they  slew  the 
king  ;  and  the  people  of  Alba  again  became  subject  to  Numitor. 

*'  But  love  for  the  home  which  fate  had  assigned  them  drew  the 
youths  back  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  found  a  city  there,  and  the 
shepherds,  their  old  companions,  were  their  first  citizens.  .  .  .  This 
is  tne  old  tale,  as  it  was  written  by  Fabius,  and  sung  in  andent  lays 
down  to  the  time  of  Dionysius.*' — Ni^hthf^s  Hist,  of  Komi, 

In  the  cliff  of  the  Palatine,  below  the  fig-tree,  was  showu 
for  many  centuries  the  cavern  Lupercal,  sacred  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  Pelasgic  god  Pan. 

*'  Hinc  lucum  ingentunif  quem  Romulus  acer  Asylum 
Retulit,  et  ^lia&  monstrat  sub  rupe  Lupercalt 
Parrfaasio  dictum  Paaos  de  monte  Lyciei.'' 
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"La  ^amft^  aoarrice  de  Romalus,  a  peut-^tre  M  imagin^e  en  laison 
det  rappoxts  mythologiques  qui  existaient  entre  le  loup  et  Pan  d^fenseur 
des  troapeaux.  Ce  qu*il  y  a  de  siir,  c'est  aue  les  f<Btes  lupercales 
gafd^rent  le  caiact^re  du  dieii  en  Thonneur  duquel  elles  avaient  ^t^ 
primitiTement  tnstituto  et  rempreinte  d*une  origine  p^Iasgique;  ces 
fihes  an  temps  de  Ciceron  avaient  encore  un  caractere  pastoral  en 
memoire  de  1  Arcadie  d'oii  on  les  croyait  venues.  Les  Luperques  qui 
repv^scataient  les  Satyres,  compagnons  de  Pan,  faisaient  le  tour  de 
Pantique  s^jour  des  Pelasges  sur  le  Palatin.  Ces  hommes  nus  allaient 
frappont  avec  les  lani^res  de  peau  de  bouc,  Taninial  lascif  par  excellence, 
les  temmes  pour  les  rendre  fecondes ;  des  fetes  analogues  se  c^ebraient 
en  Arcadie  sous  le  nom  de  Luk^ia  (les  fetes  des  loups),  dont  le  mot 
iupercaUs  est  une  traduction.** — Amphr,  Hist,  RomCy  i.  143. 

In  the  hut  of  Romulus  were  preserved  several  objects 
venerated  as  relics  of  him. 

**  On  oonservait  le  b&ton  augural  avec  lequel  Romulus  avait  dessiu^ 
snr  le  cid,  suivant  le  rite  ^trusque,  Tcspace  oa  s*^it  manifest^  le  grand 
auspice  des  douze  vautours  dans  tesquels  Rome  crut  voir  la  promesse  des 
douze  sidles  qu'en  effet  le  destin  devait  lui  accorder.  Tons  les  augures 
se  servirent  par  la  suite  de  ce  biton  sacre,  qui  fiit  trouve  intact  apres 
rinoendie  du  monument  dans  lequel  il  etait  conserve,  miracle  paien  aont 
Fcquivalent  pourrait  se  rencontrer  dans  plus  d'une  l^ende  de  la  Rome 
chretienne.  On  montrait  le  comouiller  ni  du  bois  de  la  lance  que 
Romulus,  avec  la  vigueur  surhumaine  d*un  demi-dieu,  avait  jet^  de 
1  Aventin  sur  le  Palatin,  ou  elle  s*etait  enfoncee  dans  la  terre  et  avait 
produit  un  grand  arbre. 

**On  montrait  sur  le  Palatin  le  berceau  et  la  cabanede  Romulus. 
Plutarque  a  vu  ce  berceau,  le  Santo- Presfpio  des  anciens  Romains,  am 
ctait  attach^  avec  des  liens  d*airain,  et  sur  lequel  on  avait  rmc^  des 
caractires  myst^rieux.  La  cabane  dtait  \  un  seul  ^tage,  en  planches  et 
couverte  de  roseaux,  que  Ton  reconstruisait  pieusement  chaque  fois  qu'un 
inoendie  la  d^ruisait ;  car  elle  brdla  ^  diverses  reprises,  ce  que  la  nature 
des  mat^riaux  dont  elle  ^it  form^  fait  croire  facilement.  J'ai  vn  dans 
les  environs  de  Rome  un  cabaret  rustique  dont  la  toiture  etait  exactement 
pareOIe  i  celle  de  la  cabane  de  Romulus." — Ampkre^  Hist,  Rom,  I  342. 

Turning  along  the  terrace  which  overhangs  the  Velabrum 
we  reach  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Tiberius^*  in  which 
he  resided  diuring  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  when  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  his  aged  and  imperious  mother 
Livia.  Here  he  had  to  mourn  for  Drusus,  his  only  son, 
who  fell  a  victim  (^d.  23)  to  poison  administered  to  him 
by  his  wife  LiviUa  and  her  lover  the  favourite  Sejanus. 
Here  also,  in  a.d.  29,  died  Livia,  widow  of  Augustus,  at  the 
age  ef  eighty-six,  "a  memorable  example  of  successful 
artifice,  having  attained  in  succession,  by  craft  if  not  by 
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cnme,  every  object  she  could  desire  in  the  career  of  female 
ambition."  * 

The  row  of  arches  remaining  are  those  of  the  soldiers' 
quarters.  In  the  fourth  arch  is  a  curious  grqffite  of  a  ship. 
In  another  the  three  pavements  in  use  at  different  times 
may  be  seen  in  sittt,  one  above  another.  On  the  terrace 
above  these  arches  has  recently  been  discovered  a  large 
piscina,  or  fish-pond,  and  the  painted  chambers  of  a  build- 
ing, which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  House  of  Drusus 
(elder  brother  of  Tiberius),  and  Anionia,  Several  of  the 
rooms  in  this  building  are  richly  decorated  in  fresco,  one 
has  a  picture  of  a  street  with  figures  of  females  going  to  a 
sacrifice,  and  of  ladies  at  their  toilette  ;  another  of  Mercury, 
lo,  and  Argus ;  and  a  third  of  Galatea  and  Polyphemus. 
From  the  names  of  the  characters  in  these  pictures  repre- 
sented being  affixed  to  them  in  Greek,  we  may  naturally 
conclude  that  they  are  the  work  of  Greek  artists. 

The  north-eastern  comer  of  tlie  area  is  entirely  occupied 
by  the  vast  ruins  of  the  FcUace  of  Caligula^  built  against 
the  side  of  the  hill  above  the  Clivus  VictoruB,  which  still 
remains,  and  consisting  of  ranges  of  small  rooms,  communi- 
cating with  open  galleries,  edged  by  marble  balustrades, 
of  which  a  portion  exists.  In  these  rooms  the  half-mad 
Caius  Caligula  rushed  about,  sometimes  dressed  as  a 
charioteer,  sometimes  as  a  warrior,  and  delighted  in 
astonishing  his  courtiers  by  his  extraordinary  pranks,  or 
shocking  them  by  trying  to  enforce  a  belief  in  his  own 
divinity,  t 

'*  C'est  dansce  palais  que,  tourment^  par  rinsomnie  et  par  Tagitatioa 
de  son  &me  furieuse,  il  passera  une  partie  de  la  nuit  \.  errer  sous  d'im- 
menses  portiaues,  attendant  et  appellant  le  jour.  C*est  1^  aussi  qu'il 
aura  IMncrovaoIe  id^e  de  placer  un  dieu  infame. 

"  Caligula  se  fit  batir  sur  le  Palatin  deux  temples.  !I  avait  d*abord 
Toulu  avoir  une  demeure  sur  le  mont  Capitolin ;  roais,  a}'ant  refleclii 
que  Jupiter  Tavait  prec^d^  au  Capitole,  il  en  prit  de  Thumeur  et  retoama 
sur  le  Palatin.  Dans  les  folies  de  Caligula,  on  voit  se  manifester  cette 
pens^e  :  Je  suis  dieu  !  pensee  qui  n'etait  peut-etre  pas  tr^s-extraordinaire 
chez  un  jeune  homme  de  vingt-cinq  ans  devenu  tout-k-coup  maltre  du 
monde.  II  parut  en  effet  croire  k  sa  divinite,  prenant  le  nom  et  les 
attributs  de  divers  dieux,  et  changeant  de  nature  divine  en  cfaangeant 
de  pemique.  , 

**  Non  content  de  s'^Iever  un  temple  it  lui-m^me,  Caligula  en  vint  i 
Itre  son  propre  pr8tre  et  4  s'adorer.     Le  despotisme  oriental  avail 
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connu  cetteadomtian  Strange  de  901 :  sur  les  monuments  de  r£|7pte  on 
iroit  Rams^-roi  presenter  son  offirande  \  Rams^s-dieu  ;  mais  Caligula 
fit  ce  que  n'avait  rait  aucun  Pharaon  ;  il  se  donna  pour  collogue,  dans  ce 
cnite  de  sa  propre  personne,  sou  cheyal,  qu'il  ne  nomma  pas,  mais  qu'il 
songea  un  moment  de  nommer  consul" — Ampire^  Emp.  li.  8. 

Here  '*  one  day  at  a  public  banquet,  when  the  consuls  were  reclin- 
ing bj  his  side,  Caligula  burst  suddenly  into  a  fit  of  laughter;  and 
when  they  courteously  inquired  the  cause  of  his  mirth,  astounded  them 
by  coolly  replying  that  he  was  thinking  how  by  one  word  he  could  cause 
both  their  heads  to  roll  on  the  floor.  He  amused  himself  with  similar 
banter  even  with  his  wife  Caesonia.  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
stronger  feeling  than  for  any  of  his  former  consorts.  While  fondlinc 
her  neck  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  Fair  as  it  is,  how  easily  I  could 
sever  it' " — MerkfoU^  ch.  xlviii. 

After  the  murder  of  Caligula  (Jan.  24,  794)  by  the  tribune 
Cheraea,  in  the  vaulted  passage  which  led  from  the  palace 
to  the  theatre,  a  singular  chance  which  occurred  in  this 
part  of  the  palace  led  to  the  elevation  of  Claudius  to  the 
throne. 

••  In  the  confusion  which  ensued  upon  the  death  of  Caius,  several  of 
the  praetorian  guards  had  flung  themselves  furiously  into  the  palace  and 
began  to  plunder  its  glittering  chambers.  None  dared  to  offer  them 
any  opposition ;  the  slaves  or  freedmen  fled  and  concealed  themselves. 
One  of  the  inmates,  half-hidden  behind  a  curtain  in  an  obscure  comer, 
was  dragged  forth  with  brutal  violence  ;  and  great  was  the  intruder** 
mrprise  when  they  recognised  him  as  Claudius,  the  long  despised  and 
neglected  uncle  of  the  murdered  emperor.*  He  sank  at  their  feet  al- 
most senseless  with  terror :  but  the  soldiers  in  their  wildest  mood  still 
respected  the  blood  of  the  Caesars,  and  instead  of  slaying  or  maltreating 
the  suppliant,  the  brother  of  Germanicus,  they  hailed  him,  more  in  jest 
perhaps  than  earnest,  with  the  title  of  Imperator,  and  carried  him  off 
!o  their  camp.'*~i1l4rmia/<;  ch.  xlix. 

In  this  same  palace  Claudius  was  feasting  when  he  was 
told  that  his  hitherto  idolised  wife  Messatina  was  dead, 
without  being  told  whether  she  died  by  her  own  hand  or 
another's, — ^and  asked  no  questions,  merely  desiring  a  servant 
to  pour  him  out  some  more  wine,  and  went  on  eating  his 
supper.t  Here  also  Claudius,  who  so  dearly  loved  eating, 
devoured  his  last  and  fatal  supper  of  poisoned  mushrooms 
which  his  next  loving  wife  (and  niece)  Agrippina  prepared 
for  him,  to  make  way  for  her  son  Nero  upon  tiie  throne,  t 

The  Clivus  Victorise  commemorates  by  its  name  the 
Temple  of  VicUny^%  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 

*  Suet.  Clamd.  zo.  "Prorepsit  ad  solarium  proximum,  interque  praotenta  foribus 
ii«la  le  abdidit."     The  aolariam  was  the  external  terraced  portico,  and  this  still 

t  Tac.  Aim,  jd.  37, 38 :  Dioo.  la.  32 :  Suet.  CUnuL  3> 
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Sabtne  aborigines  before  the  time  of  Romnhis,  and  to  be 
the  earliest  temple  at  Rome  of  which  there  is  any  mention 
except  that  of  Satumus.  This  temple  was  rebuilt  I/7  the 
consul  L.  Posthumius. 

Chief  of  a  group  of  small  temples,  the  famous  Temple  of 
Cybele,  "  Mother  of  the  Gods,"  stood  at  this  comer  of  the 
Palatine.  Thirteen  years  before  it  was  built,  the  ''  Sacred 
Stone,"  the  form  under  which  the  "  Idsean  Mother "  was 
worshipped,  had  been  brought  from  Pessinus  in  Phrygia, 
because,  according  to  the  Sibylline  books,  frequent  showers 
of  stones  which  had  occurred  cotdd  only  be  expiated  by 
its  being  transported  to  Rome.  It  was  given  up  to  the 
Romans  by  their  ally  Attalus,  king  of  Peigamus,  and  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  the  young  brother  of  Africanus — accounted 
the  worthiest  and  most  virtuous  of  the  Romans — was  sent 
to  receive  it  As  the  vessel  bearing  the  holy  stone  came 
up  the  Tiber  it  grounded  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  when 
the  aruspices  declared  that  only  chaste  hands  would  be  able 
to  move  it  Then  the  Vestal  Claudia  drew  the  vessel  up 
the  river  by  a  rope. 

"  Ainsi  Satnte  BrigiUe,  Sa^doise  morte  ji  Rome,  prouva  sa  puret^  ea 
touchant  le  bois  de  Tautel,  qui  reverdit  soudain.  Une  statue  tut  ^rigee 
k  Claudia*  dans  le  vestibule  du  temple  de  Cyb^Ie.  Bien  qu'dle  edt  et^ 
disait  on,  seule  ^paxien^  dans  deux  incendies  du  temple,  nous  n'aTons 
plus  cette  statue,  mais  nous  avons  au  Capitole  un  bas-relief  uii  T^vene- 
ment  miraculeux  est  repr^sent^.  C'est  un  autel  d^ie  par  une  affranchie 
de  hi  gens  Claudia ;  il  a  ^t^  trouv^  au  pied  de  I'Aventin,  prte  da  lien 
qu*on  designait  comme  celui  od  avait  ^te  op^i^  le  miracle." — Am^^ 
Hist,  Rom.  iiL  142. 

In  her  temple,  which  was  round  and  surmounted  by  a 
cupola,  Cybele  was  represented  by  a  statue  with  its  face 
to  the  east;  the  building  was  adorned  with  a  painting  of 
Corybantes,  and  plays  were  acted  in  front  of  it* 

"Qua  madidi  sunt  tecta  Lysei 
£t  Cybeles  {Hcto  stat  Coiybante  domus." 

Martial^  Ep.  i.  71,  9. 

This  temple,  ailer  its  second  destruction  by  fire,  was 
entirely  rebuilt  by  Augustus  in  a.d.  2. 

*' Cybele  est  certainement  la  giande  d^esse,  la  grande  rsJbn,  c^eit-i- 
dire  la  i>ersonnification  de  la  ftfcondit^  et  de  la  vie  uniyersellc :  bizarre 
idole  qui  pi^sente  le  spectacle  hideux  de  mamdles  dispose  par  paires 
le  long  d*un  corps  oomme  envelopp^  dans  une  gafne^  et  d*oil  sortent  dei 

•  Dyw^  Ififlt  of  th«  OCT  of  X«Mk 
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tMoneau  d  des  abe31ei»  images  des  forces  crdfttrices  et  des  puissances 
Ofdoomtrices  de  U  nature.  On  honorait  cette  d^esse  de  TAsie  par  des 
«^gies  farieuses,  psr  un  melange  de  d^bauche  effren^  et  de  rites  cniels ; 
•es  pr6tres  efilfxnines  dansaient  aa  son  des  flutes  lydiennes  et  de  ses 
crtfaloy  T^ritaUes  castagnettes,  sembkbles  k  celles  que  fait  runner 
ujonzd'hui  la  paysanne  romaine  en  dansant  la  fougueuseja/6if»^.  On 
voit  an  mtisee  du  Capitole  f  effigie  bas-relief  d'un  archisalU^  d'un  chef  de 
ces  pretres  insens^  et  pr^  de  lui  les  attributs  de  la  d&sse  asiatique,  les 
flfttes,  les  crotales,  et  la  myst^euse  corbeille.  Get  archigalle,  avec  son 
air  de  femme,  sa  robe  qui  conyiendiait  4  une  femme,  nous  retrace  Tesp^ce 
de  demence  religieuse  i  laquelle  s'assodatent  les  delixes  pervers  d*Hc- 
fiogabale."— ^ins^^  Emp,  it  31a 

W^  have  the  authority  of  Martial*  that  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  Cybele,  stood  the  Temple  of 
Apollo^  though  Signor  Rosa  places  it  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill  in  the  gardens  of  S.  Buonaventura.  Its  remains 
have  yet  to  be  discovered. 

'*  Nothing  could  exceed  the  magnificence  of  this  temple^  according 
to  the  accounts  of  ancient  authors.  Propertius,  who  was  present  at  its 
dedication,  has  devoted  a  short  el^y  to  tne  description  of  it,  and  Ovid 
describes  it  as  a  splendid  structure  of  white  marble. 

'Turn  medium  claro  surgebat  marmore  templum, 
£t  patria  Phoebo  carius  Ortygia. 
Auio  solts  erat  supra  fostigia  currus, 

£t  valvae  Libyci  nobile  dentis  opuSi 
Altera  dejectos  Pamassi  vertice  Gallos, 
Altera  moerebat  fimera  Tantalidos. 
Deinde  inter  matrem  Deus  ipse,  interque  sororem 
Pythius  in  longa  carmina  veste  sonat' 

Propertius^  ii.  EL  31* 
'  Inde  timore  pari  gradibus  sublimia  celsis 
Ducor  ad  mtonsi  Candida  templa  Dd.* 

Ovid,  Trist,  iil  EL  I. 

*'  From  the  e^thet  amrea  porticus,  it  seems  probable  that  the  cornice 
•f  'the  portico  which  surrounded  it  was  gilt.  The  columns  were  of 
African  marble,  or  gialio-aniko,  and  must  have  been  fiity-two  in  number, 
m  between  them  wcte  the  statues  of  the  fifty  Danaids,  and  that  of  their 
fctfacr,  brandishing  a  naked  sword. 

'  Quseris  cur  veniam  tibi  tardior  t  anrea  Phoebi 

Porticus  a  magno  Caesare  aperta  fuit. 
Tota  erat  in  speciem  Pcenis  digesta  columnis : 
Inter  quas  Danai  foemina  turba  senis.' 

Properi.  ii.  EL  31. 
*Sigiia  pefegrinis  ubi  sunt  altema  columnis 
Belidea,  et  stricto  barbarus  ense  pater.' 

Ovid^  Trist,  iiL  I.  61. 

"^Ilcfe  also  was  a  statue  of  Apc^o  sounding  the  lyre^  apparently  a 
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likeness  of  Augustus  ;  whose  beantj  wfien  ft  yontK  to  JQ^ge  fx^tm.  Vf 
bust  in  the  Vatican,  might  well  entitle  him  to  oountmeit  the  god. 
Around  the  altar  were  the  images  of  four  oxen,  the  work  of  MyraDv  so 
beautifully  sculptured  that  they  seemed  alive.  In  the  middle  of  the 
portico  rose  the  temple^  apparently  of  white  marble.  Orer  the  pedimeot 
was  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  The  gates  were  of  ivory,  one  of  them 
sculptured  with  the  story  of  the  giants  hurled  down  from  the  heights  of 
Parnassus,  the  other  representing  the  destruction  of  the  Niobids. 
Inside  the  temple  was  the  statue  of  Apollo  in  a  tunica  talaris,  or  long 
garment,  between  his  mother  Latona  and  his  sister  Diana,  the  work  of 
Scopas,  Cephisodonis.  and  Timotheus.  Under  the  base  of  Apollo's 
statue  Augustus  caused  to  be  buried  the  Sibylline  books  which  he  had 
•elected  and  placed  in  gilt  chests.  Attached  to  the  temple  was  a  library 
called  Bibliotkeca  Graca  et  Latina^  apparently,  however,  only  one 
•tructure,  containing  the  literature  of  both  tongues.  Only  the  choicest 
works  were  admitted  to  the  honour  of  a  place  in  it,  as  we  may  infer  from 
Horace: 

'Tangere  vitet 
Scripta,  Palatinus  quaecunque  recepit  Apollo.' 

Ep,  L  3.  16. 

"The  library  appears  to  have  contained  a  bronze  statue  of  Apollo^ 
fifty  feet  high  ;  whence  we  must  conclude  that  the  roof  of  the  haU 
exceeded  that  height  In  this  library,  or  more  probably,  perhaps,  in 
an  adjoining  apartment,  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  recited  theit 
productions.  The  listless  demeanour  of  the  audience  on  such  occasions 
seems,  from  the  description  of  the  younger  Pliny,  to  have  been,  in 
general,  not  over-encouraging.  Attendance  seems  to  have  been  coa« 
udered  as  a  friendly  duty.'* — Dyet's  Ciiy  o/Rome, 

The  temple  of  Apollo  was  built  by  Augustus  to  com- 
memorate the  battle  of  Actium.  He  appropriated  to  it  pait 
of  the  land  covered  with  houses  which  he  had  purchased 
upon  the  Palatine ; — another  part  he  gave  to  the  Vestals ; 
the  third  he  used  for  his  own  palace. 

"  Phoebus  habet  partem,  Vestae  ^rs  alteia  cesnt : 
Quod  superest  illis,  tertxus  ipse  tenet 

Stet  domus,  setemos  tres  habet  mia  deos." 

(Md^  Fast  W.  951. 

Thus  Apollo  and  Vesta  became  as  it  were  the  household 
gods  of  Augustus : 

**  Vestaque  Csesareos  inter  sacrata  penates, 
£t  cum  Csesarea  tu,  Phoebe  domestice,  Vesta.** 

Ovid^  Aittam,  xv.  864. 

Other  temples  on  the  Palatine  were  that  of  yuno  Sospita : 

"  Prindpio  mensts  Phr)f^8e  oontennina  Matri 
Sospita  delubris  dtatur  ancta  novis." 
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of  luiicrva. : 

**  Sexte,  Palatinse  cnltor  fiicunde  Minerrae 
Isgenio  frueris  qui  propiore  Del" 

Marttal,  r.  Ep.  5. 

a  temple  of  Moonlight  mentioned  by  Vairo  (iv.  10)  and  a 
shrine  of  Vesta. 

"  Vestaque  Casareos  inter  saciata  penaies." 

Ovid^  Met,  i. 
From  the  Torretta  del  Paiatino yYfhidi  is  near  the  house  of 
Caligula,  there  is  a  magnificent  view  over  the  seven  hills  of 
Rome ; — the  Palatine,  Aventine,  Capitoline,  Coelian,  Quirinal, 
Yiminal,  and  Esquiline,  From  this  point  also  it  is  very 
interesting  to  remember  that  these  were  not  the  heights 
considered  as  "  the  Seven  Hills  "  in  the  ancient  history  of 
Rome,  when  the  sacrifices  of  the  Septimontium  were  offered 
upon  the  Palatine,  Velia,  and  Germale,  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Palatine — of  which  one  can  no  longer  be  traced ; 
upon  the  Fagutal,  Oppius,  and  Cispius,  the  secondary 
heights  of  the  Esquiline;  and  upon  the  Suburra,  which 
perhaps  comprehended  the  ViminaL*  Hence  also  we  see 
the  ground  we  have  traversed  on  the  Palatine  spread  before 
us  like  a  map. 

*  If  we  descend  the  staircase  in  the  Palace  of  Caligula,  we 
may  trace  as  far  as  the  Porta  Romana  the  piers  of  the 
Bridge  of  Caligula^  which,  half  in  vanity,  half  in  madness,  he 
threw  across  the  valley,  that  he  might,  as  he  said,  the  more 
easily  hold  intercourse  with  his  fiiend  and  comrade  Jupiter 
upon  the  Capitol.  One  of  the  piers  which  he  used  for  his 
bridge,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  palace,  was  formed  by 
the  temple  of  Augustus  built  by  Tiberius.t  This  bridge, 
with  all  other  works  of  Caligula,  was  of  very  short  duration, 
being  destroyed  immediately  after  his  death  by  Claudius. 

Returning  by  the  Qivus  Victorias,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
again  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill  firom  which  we  started, 
the  site  once  occupied  by  so  many  of  the  great  patrician 
families.  Here  at  one  time  lived  Caius  Gracchus,  who  to 
gratify  the  populace,  gave  up  his  house  on  the  side  of  the 
Palatine,  and  made  his  home  in  the  gloomy  Suburra.  Here 
also  lived  his  coadjutor  in  the  consulship,  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
who  shared  his  fate,  and  whose  house  was  razed  to  the  ground 
by  the  people  after  his  murder.  At  this  comer  of  the  hill  also 

^IfitV/L  tSMt.Tibk47;  CaLax,  sa;  Tac  Ann.vL4s. 
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was  the  house  of  Q.  Lutadus  Catulus,  poet  and  Ustorian, 
who  was  consul  ac.  102,  and  togetha  with  Marios  was 
conqueror  of  the  Cimbri  in  a  great  battle  near  Vercelli.  In 
memory  of  this  he  founded  a  temple  of  the  "Fortuna 
hujusce  diei,"  and  decorated  the  portico  of  his  house  with 
Cimbrian  trophies.  Varro  mentions  that  his  house  had  also 
a  domed  roof.*  Here  also  the  consul  Octavius,  murdered 
on  the  Janiculum  by  the  partisans  of  Marius,  had  a  house, 
which  was  rebuilt  with  great  magnificence  by  Emilius 
Scaurus,  who  ad(5med  it  with  columns  of  marble  thirty- 
eight  feet  high.t  These  two  last-named  houses  were  bought 
by  the  wealdiy  Clodius,  who  gave  14,800,000  sesterces,  or 
about  130,000/.,  for  that  of  Scaurus,  and  throwing  down 
the  Porticus  Catuli,  included  its  site,  and  the  house  of 
£.  Scaurus,  in  his  own  magnificent  dwelling.  Clodius 
was  a  member  of  the  great  house  of  the  Claudii,  and 
was  the  favoured  lover  of  Pompeia,  wife  of  Julius  Csesar, 
by  whose  connivance,*  disguised  as  a  female  musician,  he 
attempted  to  be  present  at  the  oigies  of  the  Bona  Dea, 
which  were  celebrated  in  the  house  of  the  Pontifex 
Maximus  close  to  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  from  which 
men  were  so  carefully  excluded,  that  even  a  male  mouse, 
says  Juvenal,  dared  not  show  himself  there.  The  posidon 
of  his  own  dwelling,  and  that  of  the  pontifex,  dose  to  the 
foot  of  the  Clivus  Victoriae,  afiforded  every  facility  for  this 
adventure,  but  it  was  discovered  by  his  losing  himself  in  the 
passages  of  the  Regia.  A  terrible  scandal  was  the  result — 
Caesar  divorced  Pompeia,  and  the  senate  referred  the  matter 
to  the  pontifices,  who  declared  that  Clodius  was  guilty  of 
sacrilege.  Clodius  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi,  but  Cicero's 
evidence  showed  that  he  was  with  him  in  Rome  only  three 
hours  before  he  pretended  to  have  been  at  Interamna. 
Bribery  and  intimidation  secured  his  acquittal  by  a  majority 
of  thirty-one  to  twenty-five,J  but  from  this  time  a  deadly 
enmity  ensued  between  him  and  Cicero. 

The  house  of  Clodius  naturally  leads  us  to  that  of  Cicero, 
which  was  also  situated  at  this  comer  of  the  Palatine, 
whence  he  could  see  his  clients  in  the  Forum  and  ro  to 
and  fro  to  his  duties  there.  This  house  had  been  built  for 
M.  Livius  Dnisus,  who,  when  his  architect  proposed  a  plan 

•  De  re  Riwt.  iii.  5.  f  Pliay,  sxzvL  ^ 
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to  preveiit  its  being  overlooked,  answered,  *^  Rather  build  it 
to  that  all  my  fellow-citizens  may  behold  everything  that  I 
do."  In  his  acts  Drusus  seemed  to  imitate  the  Gracchi ;  but 
he  sought  popularity  for  its  own  sake,  and  after  being  the 
object  of  a  series  of  conspiracies  was  finally  murdered  in  the 
presence  of  his  mother  Ccnnelia,  in  his  own  hall,  where  the 
image  of  his  father  was  sprinkled  with  his  blood.  When 
dying  he  turned  to  those  around  him  and  asked,  with 
characteristic  arrogance,  based  perhaps  upon  conscious 
honesty  of  purpose,  "  when  will  the  commonwealth  have  a 
citizen  like  me  again  ? "  After  the  death  of  Drusus  the 
house  was  inhabited  by  L.  Licinius  Crassus  the  orator, 
who  lived  here  ia  great  elegance  and  juxury.  His  house 
was  called  from  its  beauty  "  Sie  Venus  of  the  Palatine,"  and 
was  remarkable  for  its  size,  the  taste  of  its  furniture,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  grounds.  "  It  was  adorned  with  pillars 
of  Hymettiah  marble,  with  expensive  vases,  and  triclinia 
inlaid  with  brass.  His  gardens  were  provided  with  fish- 
ponds, and  some  noble  lotus-trees  shaded  his  walks.  Ahe- 
nobarbus,  his  colleague  in  the  censorship,  found  fault  with 
such  corruption  (A  manners,*  estimated  his  house  at  a 
hundred  million,  or,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus,t  six 
million  sesterces,  and  complained  of  his  crying  for  the 
loss  of  a  lamprey  as  if  it  had  been  a  daughter.  It  was  a 
tame  lamprey  which  used  to  come  at  the  call  of  Crassus, 
and  feed  out  of  his  hand.  Crassus  retorted  by  a  public 
speech  against  his  colleague,  and  by  his  great  powers  of 
lidicule,  turned  him  into  derision ;  jested  upon  his  name,| 
and  to  the  accusation  of  weeping  for  a  lamprey,  replied,  that 
it  was  more  than  Ahenobarbus  had  done  for  the  loss  of  any 
of  his  three  wives."  §  Cicero  purchased  the  house  of  Crassus 
a  year  or  two  after  his  consulate  for  a  sum  equal  to  about 
30,000^,  and  removed  thither  from  the  Carinas  with  his  wife 
Terenda.  His  house  was  close  to  that  of  Clodius,  but  a 
litde  lower  down  the  hill,  which  enabled  him  to  threaten  to 
increase  the  height,  so  as  to  shut  out  his  neighbour's  view  of 
thedty.  Upon  his  accession  to  the  tribuneship  Clodius 
procured  the  disgrace  of  Cicero,  and  after  his  flight  to 
Greece,  obtained  a  decree  of  banishment  against  him.  He 
Aen  pillaged  and  destroyed  his  house  upon  the  Palatine,  as 

•  PliB.H.N.XTii.1.  t2x.i.4* 
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well  as  his  villas  at  Tusculum  and  Fonnia,  and  obliged 
Terentia  to  take  refuge  with  the  Vestals,  whose  Superior 
yf^  fortunately  her  sister.  But  in  the  following  year,  a 
change  of  consuls  and  revulsion  of  the  popular  favour  led 
to  the  recall  of  Cicero,  who  found  part  of  his  house  appro- 
priated by  Clodius,  who  had  erected  a  shrine  to  lilxsrtas 
(with  a  statue  which  was  that  of  a  Greek  courtezan  carried 
off  from  the  tomb)  *  on  the  site  of  the  remainder,  which  he 
had  razed  to  the  groundt 

"  Clodias  had  also  destroyed  the  portico  of  Catulus ;  in  fiict,  he 
Appears  to  have  been  desirous  of  appropriating  all  this  side  of  the  Pala- 
tine. He  wanted  to  buy  the  house  of  the  aedile  Seius.  Seius  having 
decbred  that  so  long  as  he  lived,  Clodius  should  not  have  it,  Clodius 
caused  him  to  be  poisoned,  and  then  tx>ught  his  house  under  a  leigned 
name !  He  was  thus  enabled  to  erect  a  portico  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  in  place  of  that  of  Catulus.  The  latter,  however,  was  after- 
wards restored  at  the  public  expense. 

"  Cicero  obtained  public  grants  for  the  restoration  of  his  house  and  of 
his  Tusculan  and  Formian  villas,  but  very  £u-  from  enough  to  cover  the 
losses  he  had  suiTered.  The  aristocratic  part  of  the  Senate  appears  to 
have  envied  and  grudged  the  novus  homo  to  whose  abilities  they  looked 
for  protection.  He  was  advised  not  to  rebuild  his  house  on  the  Pala- 
tine, but  to  sell  the  ground.  It  was  not  in  Cicero's  temper  to  take  such 
a  course  ;  but  he  was  hampered  ever  after  with  debts.  Clodius,  who 
had  been  defeated  but  not  beaten,  still  continued  his  persecutions.  He 
oiganised  a  gang  of  street  bo^  to  call  out  under  Cicero's  windows, 
'  Bread  !  Bread  ! '  His  bands  interrupted  the  dramatic  performances 
on  the  Palatine,  at  the  Megalesian  games,  by  rushing  upon  the  stage^ 
On  another  occasion,  Clodius,  at  the  head  of  his  myrmidons,  besie^sd 
the  Senate  in  the  temple  of  Concord.  He  attacked  Cicero  in  the  streets, 
to  the  danger  of  his  life  ;  and  when  he  had  begun  to  rebuild  his  houses 
drove  away  the  masons,  overthrew  what  part  had  been  re-erected  of 
Catulus*  portico,  and  cast  burning  torches  into  the  house  of  Quintus 
Cicero,  which  he  had  hired  next  to  his  brother's  on  the  Palatine,  and 
consumed  a  great  part  of  it." — Dyei^s  City  o/Rotm,  152. 

The  indemnity  which  Cicero  received  from  the  state  in 
order  to  rebuild  his  house  on  the  Palatine,  amounted  to 
about  16,000/.  The  house  of  Quintus  Cicero  was  rebuilt 
close  to  his  brother's  at  the  same  time  by  Cyrus,  the  fashion- 
able architect  of  the  day.  J 

Among  other  noble  householders  on  this  part  of  the 
Palatine  was  Mark  Antony,  §  whose  house  was  afterwards 


*  TolUm  altius  tectum,  non  ut  ego  te  despicSam,  w&i  at 
qoam  deiere  voluisti. — De  Hanu^.  Rtt.  15. 
t  Cic.  pro  l>oiii.  ad  Pont.  42. 
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given  by  Augustus  to  Agrippa  and  Messala,  soon  after 
which  it  was  burnt  down. 

A  small  Museum  in  this  part  of  the  garden  contains  some 
of  the  smaller  objects  which  have  been  found  in  the  excava- 
tions, and  specimens  of  the  different  marbles  and  alabasters. 
There  is  nothing  of  any  great  importance.  The  fragments 
of  statues  and  some  busts  which  have  been  found  (including 
Flavia  Domitilla,  wife  of  Vespasian,  and  Julia,  daughter 
of  Titus),  have  been  sent  to  Paris,  but  casts  have  been  left 
here. 

We  have  now  made  the  round  of  the  French  division  of 
tiie  Palatine. 


It  has  been  decided  that  some  remains  which  exist  in  the 
garden  of  the  Villa  Mills  (now  a  Convent  of  Visitandine 
Nuns)  are  those  of  the  House  of  Hortensius,  an  orator, 
**  who  was  second  only  to  Cicero  in  eloquence,  and  who, 
in  the  early  part  at  least  of  their  lives,  was  his  chief 
opponent"*  Cicero  himself  describes  the  extraordinary 
gifts  of  his  rival  t  as  well  as  the  integrity  with  which  he 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  quaestor.  J  In  the  latter  portion 
of  his  public  career  Hortensius  was  frequendy  engaged 
on  the  same  side  with  Cicero,  and  then  always  recognised 
his  superiority  by  allowing  him  to  speak  last.  Hortensius 
died  B.C.  50,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  ancient  rival.  §  The 
splendid  villas  of  Hortensius  were  celebrated.  He  was 
accustomed  to  water  his  trees  with  wine  at  regular  inter- 
Tals,||  and  had  huge  fishponds  at  Bauli,  into  which  the  salt- 
water fish  came  to  be  fed  from  his  hand,  and  he  became 
so  fond  of  them,  that  he  wept  for  the  death  of  a  favourite 
murasna.ir  But  the  house  on  the  Palatine  was  exceedingly 
simple  and  had  no  decorations  but  plain  columns  of  Alban 
stone.**  This  was  the  chosen  residence  of  Augustus,  until, 
upon  its  destruction  by  fire,  the  citizens  insisted  upon  raising 
the  more  sumptuous  residence  in  the  hollow  of  the  Palatine 
by  public  subscription.  The  subterranean  chambers  which 
have  been  discovered  have  some  interesting  remains  of 
stucco  ornament 

The  villa,  which  is  now  turned  into  a  convent,  possessed 

•  Dyer,  |».  143.  t  Pro  Qninet  x,  a,  m,  24,  a6.  X  Iho  V«nr.  L  14,  39^ 

I  Ad  Att.  tL  6w  I  Macrob.  Saturn,  is.  9. 
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some  fir€80oes  painted  by  Gndio  Romano  fipom  desigrs  of 
Raphael,  but  these  have  been  destroyed  or  removed  in 
deference  to  the  modesty  of  the  present  inhabitants.  The 
neighbouring  church  and  garden  of  S.  Sebastiano  occupy 
the  site  of  the  Gardens  of  Adonis.    (See  Ch^^  IV.) 


A  laige,  and  by  far  the  most  picturesque  portion  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Cssars  (the  only  part  which  was  not  im- 
bedded in  soil  ten  years  ago),  is  now  accessible  either  from 
the  end  of  the  lane  of  S.  Buonaventura,  or  from  a  gate 
on  the  left  of  the  Via  dei  Fienili  just  before  reaching  Sta. 
Anastasia.  The  excavations  in  the  last-named  quarter  were 
begun  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  purchased  the  site, 
but  afterwards  presented  it  to  the  city. 

Behind  Sta.  Maria  Liberatrice,  in  some  farm  buildings, 
are  remains  which  probably  belong  to  the  Regia  of  Julius 
Caesar. 

Beyond  this,  against  the  escarpment  of  the  Palatine,  a  part 
of  the  Walls  of  Romulus  has  been  discovered,  built  in  large 
oblong  blocks.  Here  also  are  fragments  of  bases  of  towers 
of  republican  times.  Behind  S.  Teodoro  are  remains  of 
an  early  concrete  wall,  behind  which  the  tufa  rock  is 
visible.  The  wall  is  only  built  where  the  tufa  is  of  a  soft 
character. 

"  La  anrst^me  de  construction  est  le  m$me  que  dans  les  villes  d'Etnui« 
ct  dans  la  muraille  bfitie  \,  Rome  par  les  rois  ^tmsques.  Cependant 
Tappareil  est  moins  regulier.  Les  murs  d'une  petite  ville  dn  Latium 
fondi^e  par  on  aventurier  ne  pouvaient  6tre  aussi  soign&  que  les  murs 
des  villei  de  FEtrurie,  pays  tout  autrement  dvilisd  La  petite  dt^  de 
Romulus,  bom^  au  Palatin,  n'ayait  pas  Timportance  de  la  Rome  des 
Tarouins,  qui  couvrait  les  huit  collines. 

**  Du  reste,  la  construction  est  ^trusque  et  devait  Pltre.  Romulus 
n'avait  dans  sa  villa,  habitue  par  des jpitrcs  et  des  bandits,  personne  qui 
ftlt  capable  d'en  b&tir  Tenceinte.  Les  Etrusques,  grands  bsltisseuts,  teient 
de  I'autre  cdt^  du  fleuve.     Quelques-uns  m^me  Tavaient  probablemcnt 

rss^  dej4  et  babitaient  le  mont  Coelius.  Romulus  dut  s'adresser 
eux,  et  faire  faire  cet  ouvrage  par  des  architects  et  des  ma9ons 
^trusques.  Ce  fut  aussi  selon  le  rite  de  Tlfitnirie,  pays  sacerdotal,  que 
Romulus,  suivant  en  cela  Tusage  etabli  dans  les  dtes  latines,  lit  con* 
sacer  Tencdnte  de  la  ville  nouvelle.  II  agit  en  cctte  ciroonstaace 
comme  agit  un  paysan  romain,  quand  il  appelle  un  pr6tre  pour  benir 
Templacement  de  la  maison  qu'il  veut  b:ilir. 

"Les  details  de  la  ceremonie  par  laqiidle  fut  inaugurfe  la  ]»Temi^re 
enceinte  de  Rome  nous  ont  ^t^  transmis  par  Flatuque^*  eft,  avec  on 
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t  dteiipar  Tacite»*  (pi  sans  doute  avait  sons  les  yeux  ks  lirrcf 
I  pontifes.     Nous  connaissons  avec  exactitude  le  contour  que  tia^a  la 
chamie  sacrfe.     Nous  pouvons  le  suivre  encore  aujourd*hui. 

*'  Romiilus  attela  an  taureau  blanc  et  une  vache  blanche  a  une  chamie 
doBt  le  soc  ^ait  d'ainun.t  L'usage  de  I'ainun  a  pr^ced^  k  Rome, 
oomme  partont,  Tusage  du  fer.  II  partit  du  lieu  consicr^  par  Tantique 
autel  d*Herailey  au-dessous  de  I'angle  occidental  da  Palatin  et  de  la 
premiere  Rome  des  Pelasges,  et,  se  dirigeant  vers  la  sud-est,  tra^a  son 
ollon  le  long  dc  la  base  de  la  colline 

"Ceax  qui  suivaient  Romulus,  rejetaient  les  mottes  de  terre  en 
dedans  du  sillon,  image  du  Vallum  futur.  Ce  sillon  <^tait  I'Agger  de 
Servins  Tullius  en  petit  A  1* extremity  de  la  vallee  qui  separe  le 
P^atin  de  T  Aventin,  od  flevait  6tre  le  grand  cirque,  et  ou  est  aujourd'hui 
la  nie  des  Cercki,  il  prit  k  gauche,  et,  contonmant  la  colline,  continua, 
en  creiisaxit  tonjours  son  sillon,  k  tracer  sans  le  savoir  la  route  que 
devajent  suivre  un  jour  les  triomphes,  puis  revint  au  point  d*oii  il  ^tait 
parti.  La  chamie,  1* instrument  du  labour,  le  symbole  de  la  vie  agricole 
des  eofants  de  Satume,  avait  dessin^  le  contour  de  la  cite  guernere  de 
Romnlns.  De  m^me,  quand  on  avait  d^ruit  une  ville,  on  faisait  passer 
la  chamie  snr  le  sol  qu'clle  avait  occupy.  Far  Ijk,  ce  sol  devenait  sacr^ 
et  il  n'^tait  pas  plus  permis  de  Thabiter  qu'il  ne  I'etait  de  franchir  le 
nllon  qn'on  creusait  autour  des  villes  lors  de  leur  fondation,  comme  le 
fit  Romulus  et  comme  le  firent  toujours  depuis  les  fondateurs  d*une 
eolonie;  cartoutecolonie^ait  une  Rome." — Amphr,  Hist,  Rome,  L  283* 

Close  under  this,  the  northern  side  of  the  walls  of 
Romulus,  ran  the  Via  Nova,  down  which  Marcus  Csedicius 
was  returning  to  the  city  in  the  gloaming,  when,  at  this  spot, 
between  the  sacred  grove  and  the  temple  of  Vesta,  he 
heard  a  supernatural  voice,  bidding  him  to  warn  the  senate 
of  the  approach  of  the  Gauls^  After  the  Gauls  had  invaded 
Rome,  and  departed  again,  an  altar  and  sanctuary  recorded 
the  miracle  on  this  site.j: 

At  the  comer  near  Sta.  Anastasia,  are  remains  of  a 
piivate  house  of  early  times  built  against  the  cliff.  Near 
this  were  the  steps  called  the  Stairs  of  Cacus,  leading  up  to 
the  hut  of  FausUUus.  On  the  other  side  the  Gradus  Fukhri 
lAUaris^  the  xaXif  Axny  of  Plutarch,  led  to  the  river.  $ 

Here  a  remarkable  altar  of  republican  times  has  been  dis- 
covered^ and  remains  in  situ.     It  is  mschbed  sei  deo  sei 

DIVAE  SAC — C  SEXTTVS  C  T  CALVINUS   TR — DE  SENATI  SEN- 

TSNTiA  RESTiTViT.  Some  suppose  this  to  be  the  actual 
altar  mentioned  above  as  erected  to  the  Genius  Loci,  in  con« 
lequence  of  the  mystetious  warning  of  the  Gallic  invasion. 
The  lather  of  Ae  tribune,  C.  S.  Calvinus,  mentioned  in  the 

^  Tat.  Ann.  xiL  04.  f  Pr«|I.  R.  Myth.  456. 
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iDScription,  was  consul  with  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  B.C  124, 
and  is  described  by  Cicero  as  an  elegant  orator  of  a  sickly 
constitution.* 

Beyond  this  a  number  of  chambers  have  been  discovered 
under  the  steep  bank  of  the  Palatine,  and  retain  a  quantity 
oigraffita  scratched  upon  their  walls.  The  most  interesting 
of  these,  found  in  the  fourth  chamber,  has  been  removed  to 
the  museum  of  the  Coll^o  Romano.  It  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  executed  during  the  reign  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  and  to  have  been  done  in  an  idle  mo- 
ment by  one  of  the  soldiers  occupying  these  rooms, 
supposed  to  have  been  used  as  guard-ciiambers  under  that 
emperor.  If  so,  it  is  perhaps  the  earliest  existing  pictorial 
allusion  to  the  manner  of  our  Saviour's  death.  It  is  a  cari- 
cature evidently  executed  in  ridicule  of  a  Christian  fellow- 
soldier.  The  figure  on  the  cross  has  an  ass's  head,  and  by 
the  worshipping  figure  is  inscribed  in  Greek  characters^ 
Aiexamenos  warships  his  God,  These  chambers  acquire  a 
great  additional  interest  from  the  belief  which  many  enter* 
tain  that  they  are  those  once  occupied  by  the  Pnetorian 
Guard,  in  which  St  Paul  was  confined. 

"  The  close  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  contains  a  lemaricable 
example  of  the  forcible  imagery  of  St.  Paul.  Considered  simply  in 
itself,  the  description  of  the  Christian's  annonr  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  passages  in  the  sacred  irolume.  But  if  we  view  it  in  connect 
tion  with  the  circumstances  with  whidi  the  Apostle  was  surrounded,  we 
find  a  new  and  living  emphasis  in  his  enumeration  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  heavenly  panoply, — ^the  belt  of  sincerity  and  truth,  with  which  the 
loins  are  ginled  for  the  spiritual  war, — ^the  breast-plate  of  that  righteous- 
ness, the  inseparable  links  whereof  are  fiiith  and  love, — ^the  strong  sandals, 
with  which  the  feet  of  Christ's  soldiers  are  made  ready,  not  for  such 
errands  of  death  and  despair  as  those  on  which  the  Praetorian  soldiers 
were  daily  sent,  but  for  the  universal  message  of  the  gospel  of  peace, — 
the  large  shield  of  confident  trust,  wherewith  the  whole  man  is  protected, 
and  whereon  the  fiery  arrows  of  the  Wicked  One  fall  harmless  and  dead, 
— ^the  close-fitting  helmet,  with  which  the  hope  of  salvation  invests  the 
head  of  the  believer, — and  finally  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  Word  of 
God,  which,  when  wielded  by  the  Great  Captain  of  our  Salvation, 
turned  the  tempter  in  the  wilderness  to  flight,  while  in  the  hands  of  His 
chosen  Apostle  (with  whose  memory  the  sword  seems  inseparably  asso- 
ciated), it  became  the  means  of  establishing  Christianity  on  the  earth. 

*'A11  this  imagery  becomes  doubly  forcible  if  we  remember  that 
when  St  Paul  wrote  the  words  he  was  chained  to  a  soldier,  and  in  the 
close  neighbourhood  of  military  sights  and  toonds.  The  appearance 
of  rhe  Praetorian  Guards  Mras  daily  familiar  to  Idm ;  as  his  'chains,'  on 

•  Oc.  BtMi.  34. 
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tite  otber  luad  (lo  he  teHs  as  in  the  suoceedb^  EpistleX  became  wdQ 
hncnrn  thronghoat  the  whole  Pnetarium  I  (PbU.  i.  13).  A  differeDce  ol 
opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  pas- 
nge.  Some  hjaye  identified  it,  as  in  the  authorised  Tersion,  with  the 
hoase  of  Caesar  on  the  Palatine :  more  commonly  it  has  been  supposed 
to  mean  that  permanent  camp  of  the  Praetorian  Guards,  which  Tiberius 
established  on  the  north  of- the  city,  outside  the  walls.  As  regards  the 
former  opinion,  it  is  true  that  the  word  came  to  be  used,  almost  as  wc 
use  the  word  'palace,'  for  royal  residences  generally  or  for  any  resid* 
CDces  of  princely  splendour.  Yet  we  never  find  the  word  employed 
for  the  imperial  house  at  Rome :  and  we  believe  the  truer  view  to  be 
that  which  has  been  recently  advocated,  namely,  that  it  denotes  here^ 
not  the  palace  itself,  but  the  quarters  of  that  part  of  the  imperial  guards, 
which  was  in  immediate  attendance  upon  the  emperor.  The  emperor 
was  frtOor  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops,  and  it  was  natural 
that  nis  immediate  guard  should  be  in  9,prcUorium  near  him.  It  mi^t, 
indeed,  be  argued  that  this  military  establishment  on  the  Palatine 
would  cease  to  be  necessary,  when  the  Praetorian  camp  was  established: 
but  the  purpose  of  that  establishment  was  to  concentrate  near  the  city 
those  cohorts,  which  had  previously  been  dispersed  in  other  parts  of 
Italy :  a  local  body-guard  near  the  palace  would  not  cease  to  be  neces* 
sary :  and  Josephus,  in  his  account  of  the  imprisonment  of  Agrippa, 
sp<aks  of  a  'camp'  in  connection  with  the  'royal  house.'  Such  we 
conceive  to  have  been  the  barrack  immediately  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul : 
though  the  connection  of  these  smaller  quarters  with  the  general  camp 
was  such  that  he  would  natunedly  become  known  to  ^  all  the  rtst '  of  the 
guards,  as  well  as  those  who  might  for  the  time  be  connected  with  the 
imperial  household. 

''  St.  Paul  tells  us  (m  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians)  that  throughout 
the  Praetorian  quarter  he  was  well  known  as  a  prisoner  for  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  he  sends  special  salutations  to  the  Philippian  Church  from 
the  Christians  of  the  imperial  household.  These  notices  bring  before 
US  very  vividly  the  moral  contrasts  by  which  the  Apostle  was  surrounded. 
The  soldier  to  whom  he  was  chained  to-day  might  have  been  in  Nero's 
body-guard  yesterday  ;  his  comrade  who  next  relieved  enard  might  have 
been  one  of'^  the  executioners  of  Octavia,  and  might  nave  carried  her 
iMad  to  Poppcea  a  few  weeks  before. 

"History  has  few  stronger  contrasts  than  when  it  shows  us  Paul 
preaching  Christ  under  the  walls  of  Nero's  palace.  Thenceforward 
there  wete  but  two  religions  in  the  Roman  world ;  the  worship  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  worship  of  the  Saviour.  The  old  superstitions  had 
long  been  worn  out ;  they  had  lost  all  hold  on  educated  minds.  .  .  • 
Over  against  the  altars  of  Nero  and  Poppaea,  the  voice  of  a  prisoner 
was  daily  heard,  and  daily  woke  in  grovelling  souls  the  consciousness  of 
their  divine  destiny.  Men  listened,  and  knew  that  self-sacrifice  was 
better  than  ease,  humiliation  more  exalted  than  pride,  to  suffer  nobler 
than  to  reign.  They  felt  that  the  only  religion  which  satisfied  the  needs 
of  man  was  the  religion  of  sorrow,  the  religion  of  self-devotion,  the 
religion  of  the  cross." — Conybeart  and Hawstnu 

Heace,  we  may  ascend  through  some  gardens  beneath  the 
Villa  Mills,  to  the  terrace  which  surmounts  the  grand  nuns 
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at  the  end  of  die  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  supposed  to  be  rc^ 

mains  of  the  Palace  of  NerOy  but  as  no  inscriptions  have  been 
discovered,  no  part  of  it  can  be  identified*  These  are  by 
far  the  most  picturesque  portions  of  the  ruins,  and  few  com- 
positions can  be  finer  than  those  formed  by  the  huge  masses 
of  stately  brick  arches,  laden  with  a  wealth  of  launisdnus, 
cytizus,  and  other  flowering  shrubs,  standing  out  against  the 
soft  hues  and  delicate  blue  and  pink  shadows  of  the  distant 
Campagna.  Beneath  the  terrace  is  a  fine  range  of  lofty 
chambers,  with  a  broken  statue  at  the  end,  through  which 
there  is  a  striking  view.  One  of  these  ruined  halls  has 
been  converted  into  a  kind  of  museum  of  architectural 
fragments  found  in  this  part  of  the  palace,  many  of  them 
of  great  beauty.  This  was  the  portion  of  the  palace  whidi 
longest  remained  entire,  and  which  was  inhabited  by  Hera- 
dius  in  the  seventh  century.  Some  consider  that  these  luiiui 
were  incorporated  into  the 

Septitonium  of  Severus^  so  called  from  its  seven  stories  of 
building,  erected  a.d.  198,  and  finally  destroyed  by  Sixtus  V., 
who  carried  off  its  materials  for  the  building  of  St  Peter's. 
It  was  erected  by  Severus  at  the  southern  comer  of  the 
palace,  in  order  that  it  might  at  once  strike  the  eyes  of  his 
African  compatriots,t  on  their  arrival  in  Rome.  He  built 
two  other  edifices  which  he  called  Septizonium,  one  on  the 
Esquiline  near  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  the  other  on  the  Via 
Appia,  which  he  intended  as  the  burial-place  of  his  fjamily, 
and  where  his  son  Geta  was  actually  interred. 

The  remaining  ruins  on  this  division  of  the  hill,  supposed 
to  be  those  of  a  theatre,  a  library,  &c.,  have  not  yet  been 
historically  identified.  They  probably  belong  to  the  Palace 
of  Domitian  (Imp,  A.D.  81 — 96),  who  added  largely  to  the 
buildings  on  the  Palatine.  The  magnificence  of  his  palace 
is  extolled  in  the  inflated  verses  of  Statins,  who  describes 
the  imperial  dwelling  as  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the 
abode  of  Jupiter — as  losing  itself  amongst  the  stars  by  its 
height,  and  rising  above  the  clouds  into  the  full  splendour 
of  the  sunshine  1  Such  was  the  extravagance  displayed  by 
Domitian  in  these  buildings,  that  Plutardi  compares  him  to 
Midas,  who  wished  everything  to  be  made  of  gold.     This 
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was  the  scene  of  many  of  the  tyxannical  vagaries  of 
Domitiaii 

"  '  Having  once  made  a  great  feast  for  the  citizens,  be  proposed,'  says 
IKoii,  *  to  follow  it  op  with  an  entertainment  to  a  select  number  of  the 
highest  nobility.  He  fitted  up  an  apartment  all  in  black.  The  ceiling 
was  black*  the  walls  were  black,  the  pavement  was  black,  and  upon  it 
were  ranged  rows  of  bare  stone  seats,  black  also.  The  guests  were 
introduced  at  night  without  their  attendants,  and  each  might  see  at  the 
head  of  his  couch  a  column  placed,  like  a  tomb-stone,  on  which  his 
own  name  was  graven,  with  me  cresset  lamp  above  it,  such  as  is  sus* 
pended  in  the  tomba.  Presently  there  entered  a  troop  of  naked  boys, 
blackened,  who  danced  around  with  horrid  movements,  and  then  stood 
still  before  them,  offering  them  the  fragments  of  food  which  are  com- 
monly presented  to  the  dead.  The  guests  were  paralysed  with  terror, 
ccpecting  at  every  moment  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  the  more,  as  the 
otners  maintained  a  deep  silence,  as  though  they  were  dead  themsdvesi, 
and  Domitian  spake  of  things  pertaining  to  the  state  of  the  departed 
only.'  But  this  funeral  feast  was  not  destined  to  end  tragically. 
Cstsax  happened  to  be  in  a  sportive  mood,  and  when  he  had  sufficiently 
enioyed  h&  jest,  and  had  sent  his  visitors  home  expecting  worse  to 
follow,  he  bade  each  to  be  presented  with  the  silver  cup  and  platter  on 
which  his  dismal  supper  had  been  served,  and  with  the  slave,  now 
neatly  washed  and  apparelled,  who  had  waited  upon  him.  Sitch,  said 
the  populace,  was  the  way  in  which  it  pleased  the  emperor  to  solemnise 
^  funereal  banquet  of  the  victims  ol  his  defeats  in  Dacia,  and  of  his 
persecutions  in  the  city." — MerivaUf  ch.  IxiL 

It  was  in  this  palace  that  die  murder  of  Dotnitian  tcx>k 
place: 

"Of  the  three  great  deities,  the  august  assessors  in  the  Capitol, 
Minerva  was  reganled  by  Domitian  as  his  special  patroness.  Her 
image  stood  by  his  bedside :  his  customary  oatn  was  by  her  divinity. 
B«t  now  a  dream  ap()rised  him  that  the  guardian  of  his  person  was  dis- 
wmed  by  the  guardian  of  the  empire,  and  that  Jupiter  had  forbidden 
his  daughter  to  protect  her  favourite  any  longer.  Scared  by  these 
horrors  he  lost  all  self-control,  and  petulantly  cried,  and  the  cry  was 
itsdf  a  portent :  '  Now  strike  Jove  whom  he  will ! '  From  supernatural 
terrots  he  reverted  again  and  again  to  earthly  fears  and  suspicions. 
Henceforward  the  tyrant  allowed  none  to  be  admitted  to  his  presence 
without  being  previously  searched  ;  and  he  caused  the  ends  of  the  cor* 
ridor  in  which  he  took  exercise  to  be  lined  with  polished  marble,  to 
reflect  the  image  of  any  one  behind  him ;  at  the  same  time  he  inquired 
anxiously  into  the  horoscope  of  every  chief  whom  he  might  fear  as  a 
possible  rival  or  successor. 

*'  The  victim  of  superstition  had  long  since,  it  was  said,  ascertained 
too  snrely  the  year,  Uie  day,  the  hour  which  should  prove  fiital  to  him. 

He  bad  learnt  too  that  he  was  to  die  by  the  sword The 

omens  were  now  closing  about  the  victim,  and  his  terrors  became  more 
importunate  and  overwhelming.  '  Something,*  he  exclaimed,  '  is  about 
to  li^>pen,  which  men  shall  talk  of  all  the  world  over. '  Drawing  a 
drop  or  blood  from  a  pimple  on  his  fordiead,  'May  this  be  all,'  he 
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added.  Hit  nttencants,  to  reanore  him,  declared  that  the  hom  had 
pa»ed.  Embracing  the  flattering  tale  with  alacrity,  and  lushing  at 
once  to  the  extreme  of  conBdence*  he  annomiced  that  the  danger  was 
over,  and  that  he  would  bathe  and  dress  for  the  evening  itpasL  But 
the  danger  was  just  then  ripening  within  tKe  walls  of  the  palace.  The 
nmteries  there  enacted  few,  indeed,  could  penetrate,  ancl  the  aoooont 
of  Domitian's  fall  has  been  coloured  by  invention  and  fiuicy.  The  stocy 
that  a  child,  whom  he  suffered  to  attend  in  his  private  chamber,  found 
by  chance  the  tablets  which  he  had  placed  under  his  pillow,  and  that 
the  empress,  on  inspecting  them,  and  finding  herself  with  his  most 
familiar  servants, designated  for  execution, contrived  a  plot  for  his  assassin- 
ation, is  one  so  oflen  repeated  as  to  cause  great  suspicion.  But  neither 
can  we  accept  the  version  of  Philostratus,  who  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  muraer  of  Domitian  was  the  deed  of  a  single  traitor,  a  fipeed- 
man  of  Clemens,  named  Stephanus,  who,  indignant  at  his  patron's 
death,  and  urged  to  fury  by  the  sentence  on  his  patron's  wife,  Domitilla, 
rushed  alone  into  the  tyrant's  chamber,  diverted  his  attention  with  a 
frivolous  pretext,  and  smote  him  with  the  sword  he  bore  concealed  in 
his  sleeve.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  design,  however  it  originated,  was 
common  to  several  of  the  household,  and  that  means  were  taken  among 
them  to  disarm  the  victim,  and  bafHe  his  cries  for  assistance.  Stephanus, 
who  is  said  to  have  excelled  in  personal  strength,  may  have  been  employed 
to  deal  the  blow ;  for  not  more,  perhaps,  tlmn  one  attendant  would  be 
admitted  at  once  into  the  presence.  Struck  in  the  groin,  but  not 
mortally,  Domitian  snatched  at  his  own  weapon,  but  found  the  swoid 
removed  firom  its  scabbard.  He  then  clutched  the  assassin's  dagger, 
cutting  his  own  fingers  to  the  bone ;  then  desperately  thrust  the  bloody 
talons  into  the  eyes  of  his  assailant,  and  beat  his  head  with  a  goldeB 
goblet,  shrieking  all  the  time  for  help.  Thereupon  in  rushed  Bar* 
thenins,  Maximus,  and  others,  and  despatched  him  as  he  lay  writhing 
on  the  pavement.*' — MerwaU^  ch.  Ixii. 

Trajan  stripped  the  palace  of  his  predecessors  of  all  its 
ornaments  to  adorn  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,*  but 
it  was  restored  by  Commodus,  after  a  fire  which  occuiied 
in  his  reign,t  and  enriched  by  Heliogabalus,^  and  almost 
every  succeeding  emperor,  till  the  time  of  Theodoric.§ 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  CCELIAN. 


S.  Qregorio— S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo—Arch  of  Dolabella — S.  Tommaao 
m  Formis— -Villa  Mattel— Su.  Maria  della  Navicella— S.  StefiuM 
Rotondo— I  Santi  Quattro  Incoronati — S.  ClementOi 

*  Martial,  xii.  Ep.  75.  f  Dioa  Cast.  Owiawd 

tLaiiiprid.Ela8ali.fL  §  OmiBd.  ^  i. 
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THE  Codian  HOI  extends  from  St  John  Laceran  to  the 
Vigna  of  the  Porta  Capena,  and  from  the  Grotto  of 
Egeria  to  the  Convent  of  S.  Gregorio.  It  is  now  entirety 
uninhabited,  except  by  monks  of  the  Camaldolese,  Passionist, 
and  Redemptorist  Oiders,  and  by  the  Augustinian  Nuns  of 
the  Incoronati 

In  the  earliest  times  the  name  of  this  hill  was  Mons 
Querquetulanus,  "  The  Hill  of  Oaks,"  and  it  was  clothed  with 
forest,  part  of  which  long  remained  as  the  sacred  wood  of  the 
Camenae.  It  6rst  received  its  name  of  Coelius  from  CoeHus 
Yibenna,  an  Etruscan  Lucumo  of  Ardea,  who  is  said  to 
have  come  to  the  assistance  of  Romulus  in  his  war  against 
the  Sabine  king  Tatius,  and  to  have  afterwards  estab- 
lished himself  here.  In  the  reign  of  TuUus  Hostilius  the 
Coelian  assumed  some  importance,  as  that  king  fixed  his 
residence  here,  and  transported  hither  the  Latin  population 
ofAlba. 

As  the  Coelian  had  a  less  prominent  share  in  the  history 
of  Rome  than  any  of  the  other  hills,  it  preserves  scarcely 
any  historical  monuments  of  pagan  times.  All  those  which 
existed  under  the  republic  were  destroyed  by  a  great  fire 
which  ravaged  this  hill  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,*  except  the 
Temple  of  the  Nymphs,  which  once  stood  in  the  grove  of 
the  Camenae,  and  which  had  been  already  burnt  by  Clodius, 
in  order  to  destroy  the  records  of  his  falsehoods  and  debts 
which  it  contained.t  Some  small  remains  in  the  garden 
of  the  Passionist  convent  are  attributed  to  the  temple 
which  Agrippina  raised  to  her  husband  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  and  in  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  some  antiquaries 
recognize  the  Macellum  of  Nero^  There  are  no  remains 
<rf"  die  palace  of  the  Emperor  Tetricus,  who  lived  here, 
*•  between  the  two  sacred  groves,"  J  in  a  magnificent  cap- 
tivity under  Aurelian,  whom  he  received  here  at  a  banquet, 
at  which  he  exhibited  an  allegorical  picture  representing 
his  reception  of  the  empire  of  Gaul,  and  his  subsequent 
resignation  of  it  for  the  simple  insignia  of  a  Roman 
senator.  § 

To  the  Christian  visitor,  however,  the  Ccelian  will  always 
prove  of  the  deepest  interest — ^and  the  slight  thread  of  con- 
nection which  runs  between  all  its  principal  objects,  as  well 

*  Dyvi't  Rome  p. at.  t  Aapto^  Hist  Rom.  ir.^Sa^ 
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as  their  nearness  to  one  anotiia;  brixigs  them  pleosantlf 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  day's  excursion.  Many  of  those 
who  are  not  mere  passing  visitors  at  Rome,  will  probabljr 
find  that  their  chief  pleasure  lies  not  amid  the  well-known 
sights  of  the  great  basilicas  and  palaces,  but  in  quiet  walks 
through  the  silent  lanes  and  amid  the  decaying  buildings 
of  these  more  distant  hills. 

"  The  recollection  of  Rome  will  come  back,  after  many  yeais,  in 
images  of  long  delicions  strolls,  in  musing  loneliness^  throu^fh  the 
deserted  ways  of  the  ancient  city  ;  of  climbing  among  its  hills,  over 
ruins,  to  reach  some  vanta^-ground  for  mapping  out  the  subjacent  tern* 
tory,  and  looking  beyond  on  the  glorious  chains  of  greater  and  lesser 
mountains,  clad  m  their  imperial  hues  of  gold  and  purple  ;  and  then, 
perhaps,  of  solemn  entrance  into  the  cool  solitude  of  an  open  bastlka, 
where  your  thought  now  rests,  as  your  body  then  did,  after  the  silent 
erening  prayer,  and  brings  forward  from  many  well-remembered  nooks, 
erery  local  inscription,  every  lovely  monument  of  art,  the  characteristic 
featvLn  of  each,  or  the  great  names  with  which  it  is  associated.  The 
Liberian  speaks  to  you  of  Bethlehem  and  its  treasured  mysteries  ;  the 
Sessorian  of  Calvary  and  its  touching  relics.  Baronius  gives  you  his 
injunctions  on  Christian  architecture  inscribed,  as  a  legacy,  in  his  title  4d 
Fasciola  ;  St.  Dominic  lives  in  the  fresh  paintings  of  a  faithful  disciple^ 
on  the  walls  of  the  opposite  church  of  St.  Xystus ;  there  stands  titt 
chair  and  there  hangs  tne  hat  of  St.  Charles,  as  if  he  had  jnst  left  hm 
own  church,  from  which  he  calls  himself  in  his  signature  to  letters  *the 
Cardinal  of  St.  Praxedes ; '  near  it,  in  a  sister  church,  is  fresh  the 
memory  of  St  Justin  Martyr,  addressing  his  apologies  for  Christianity  to 
heathen  emperor  and  senate,  and  of  Pudens  and  his  British  spouse  s 
and,  far  beyond  the  city  gates,  the  cheerful  Philip  *  is  seen  kneeling  at 
S.  Sebastiano,  waiting  for  the  door  to  the  Platonia  to  be  opened  for 
him,  that  he  may  watch  the  night  through  in  the  martyr's  dormitory.** 
—  IVisemat^s  Life  cf  Leo  XII. 

'*  For  myself,  I  must  say  that  I  know  nothing  to  compare  with  a 
pilgrimage  among  the  antique  churches  scattered  over  the  Esquiline,  the 
Codian,  and  the  Aventine  Hills.  They  stand  apart,  each  in  its  solitude^ 
amid  gardens,  and  vineyards,  and  heaps  of  nameless  ruins ; — here  a 
group  of  cypresses,  there  a  lofty  pine  or  solitary  palm ;  the  tutelary 
saint,  perhaps  some  Sant'  Achilleo,  or  S&nta  Bibiana,  whom  we  never 
heaid  of  before^ — an  altar  rich'  in  precious  marbles, — columns  of  por« 
phyry, — ^the  old  frescoes  dropping  from  the  walls,— the  everlasting 
colo^al  mosaics  looking  down  so  solemn,  so  dim,  so  spectral ;— these 
grow  upon  us,  until  at  each  succeeding  visit  they  themselves,  and  the 
associations  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  become  a  part  of  our  daily 
life,  and  may  be  said  to  hallow  that  daily  life  whca  considered  in  a 
right  spirit.  True^  what  is  most  sacred,  what  is  moat  poetical,  is  often 
desecrated  to  the  &ncy  by  the  intrusion  of  those  pfOMOc  realities  which 
easily  strike  prosaic  minds  ;  by  disgust  at  the  ibohsh  fiibricationft  which 
those  who  reche  them  do  not  believe,  by  lying  incriptioiii,  by  tawdry 
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^  by  tastdesi  and  even  profuie  restorations  ^— bjr  niicb  thar 
nddena^  much  that  offends,  msdi  that  disappoints  ;— but  then  so  much 
icmains  f  So  much  to  awaken,  to  elemte^  to  touch  the  heart ;  so  such 
that  will  not  pass  awfty  from  the  memory,  so  mnch  that  makes  a  part  of 
onr  after-life.  — Mrt*  Jam^som* 


We  may  pass  under  the  Arch  of  Cohstantine,  or  through 
the  pleasant  sunny  walks  known  as  the  Farco  di  San  Gre- 
gorioj — ^planted  by  the  French  during  their  first  occupation 
of  Rome,  but  which  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  remnant 
of  the  sacred  grove  of  the  Camenae  which  once  occupied 
this  site. 

The  further  gate  of  the  Parco  opens  on  a  small  triangular 
piazza,  whence  a  broad  flight  of  steps  lead  up  to  the  Church 
o/S.  Grigario^  to  the  English  pilgrim  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting  spots  in  Rome,  for  it  was  at  the  head  of  these  steps 
that  St  Augustine  took  his  last  farewell  of  Gr^ory  die 
Great,  and,  kneeling  on  this  green-sward  below,  the  first  mis* 
nonaries  of  England  received  the  parting  blessing  of  the 
great  pontiff,  as  he  stood  on  the  height  in  the  gateway.  As 
we  enter  the  portico  (built  1633,  by  Card.  Scipio  Borghese^ 
we  see  on  either  side  two  world-famous  inscriptions. 

On  the  right : 

Adstahospes 

etlege* 

Hie  olim  fiiit  M.  Gregori  domus 

Ipse  in  monasteiiom  cOnvertitp 

Ubi  monasticen  professus  est 

£t  diu  abbas  prsefiiit 

Monachi  primum  Benedictini 

Mox  Greed  tenuere 

Dein  Benedictini  iternm 

Post  yarios  casos 

Quum  jamditt 

Esset  commeDdatWB 

£t  poene  desertum. 

Anno  MDLXXIII 

Camaldulenses  indncti 

Qui  et  industria  sua 

£t  ope  plurium 

R.  £.  Carduialium 

Quofum  hie  monumenta  extteat^ 

FavcDte  etiam  Clemente  XL  P.  IC. 

Templum  et  adjacentes  SBdct 

Ib  banc  qnam  cenk  f 
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Ondielea: 


Exhoci 

Prodicmnta 
S.  Gr^[oiiii8,  M.  Fnndator  et  Paiens 
S.  Eleutheifyis,  A.B.     HiUurion,  A.B. 
S.  Augustinus.  Anglor.  ApostoL 
S.  Laurentius.  Cantuar.  Archicpw 
S.  Mellitus.  Londinen.  £p.  mox. 

Archiep.  Cantuar. 
S.  Tustus.  Ep.  Rofiensis. 
S.  Paulinus.  £p.  Eborac. 
S.  Maximianus.  Syracusan.  Ep. 
SS.  Antonius,  Merulus,  et  Joannes  Monadri. 
St.  Petnis.  A.B.  Cantuar. 

Marinianus.  Archiep.  Raven. 
Probus.  Xenodochi.  Jerosolymit. 
Curator.  A.  S.  Gr^nori.  Elect. 
Sabinus  Callipodit.  Ep. 
Gr^orius.  Diac.  Card.  S.  Eustach. 
Hie  .  Etiam .  Diu  .  Vfatit  .  M.  Gregori 
Mater  .  S.  Silvia  .  Hoc  .  Maxime 
Colenda  .  Quod  .  Tantum  .  Pietatis 
Sapientise  .  Et .  Doctrinae  .  Lumen 
Pepererit. 

**  i^'ette  ville  incomparable  renferme  pen  de  sites  plus  attrayants  et  pin 
dignes  d'^temelle  m^moire.  Le  sanctuaire  occupe  Tangle  occidental  da 
tnont  Coeliu9.  ..  II  est  &  ^le  distance  du  gnmd  Cirque^  del 
Thermes  de  Caracalla  et  du  Colisee,  tout  proche  de  T^lise  des  saints 
martyrs  Jean  et  Paul.  Le  berceau  du  christianisme  de  TAngleterre 
touche  amsi  au  sol  trempe  par  le  sang  de  tant  de  milliers  de  martyrs.  £n 
face  s'el^ve  le  mont  Palatin,  berceau  de  Rome  paienne,  encore  couvert 
des  vastes  debris  du  palats  des  Cesars.  ...  Oil  est  done  TAnglais 
digne  de  ce  nom  qui,  en  portant  son  regard  du  Palatin  au  Colis^ 
pourrait  contempler  sans  emotion  ce  coin  de  terre  d'oii  lui  soat 
venus  la  foi,  le  nom  chretien  et  la  Bible  dont  il  est  si  fier.  Voili  oik  les 
enfants  esclaves  de  ses  aieux  tetent  recueillis  et  sauv^  !  Sur  ces  pieires 
s'agenouillaient  ceux  qui  ont  fait  sa  pcttrie  chr^tienne  1  Sous  ces  voAtes  a 
^e  concu  par  une  &me  samtc,  conn^  k  Dieu,  beni  par  Dien,  aocepte  ct 
accompli  par  d'humbles  et  gen^reux  Chretiens,  le  grand  dessdn  !  Par  ces 
degr^  sont  dcscendus  les  quarante  moines  qui  ont  port^  It  1*  Angler  erre  la 
parole  de  Dieu,  la  lumi^re  de  Tfivangile,  la  succession  apostoUqoe  el 
la  r^le  de  Saint-Benott  1  ''-^Montaltmberi,  Moines  d" Occident. 

Hard  by  was  the  house  of  Sta.  Silvia,  mother  of  St 
Gregory,  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain,  opposite  to  the 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  in  the  little  garden 
which  still  exists,  we  may  believe  that  he  played  as  a  child 
imder  his  mother's  care.  Close  to  his  mother's  home  he 
founded  the  monastery  of  St  Andrew,  where  he  dwelt  for 
many  years  as  a  monk,  employed  in  writing  honuUeSf  and  in 
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^tut  enjoyment  of  visionary  conversation  with  the  Viigin, 
whom  he  believed  to  answer  him  in  person  from  her  pic- 
ture before  which  he  knelt  "  To  this  monastery  he  pre- 
sented his  own  portrait,  with  those  of  his  father  and  mother, 
which  were  probably  in  existence  300  years  after  his  death ; 
and  this  portrait  of  himself  probably  furnished  that  pecuhar 
type  of  physiognomy  which  we  trace  in  all  the  best  repre- 
sentations of  him.''  *  During  the  Ufe  of  penance  and  poverty 
which  was  led  here  by  St  Gregory,  he  sold  all  his  goods  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  retaining  nothing  but  a  silver  bason 
given  him  by  his  mother.  One  day  a  poor  shipwrecked 
sailor  came  several  times  to  beg  in  the  cell  where  he  was 
writing,  and  as  he  had  no  money,  he  gave  him  instead  this 
one  remaining  treasure.  A  long  time  after,  St  Gregory  saw 
the  same  shipwrecked  sailor  reappear  in  the  form  of  his 
guardian  angel,  who  told  him  that  God  had  henceforth 
destined  him  to  rule  his  church,  and  become  the  successor 
of  St  Peter,  whose  charity  he  bad  imitated.t 

««Un  moine  (A.D.  590)  vm  monter  pour  la  premi^  fois  sar  la  chaire 
apostoUqoe.  Ce  moine,  le  plus  illustre  de  tous  ceux  qui  ont  compt^ 
pormi  les  souverains  pontifes,  y  rayonnera  d'un  ^lat  qu'aucun  de  ses 
pr^^cesseuis  n'a  egale  et  qui  rejaillera  comme  une  sanction  supreme,  sur 
rinstitat  dont  11  est  issn.  Gr^iic,  le  seul  parmi  les  hommes  avec  le  Pape 
L^OD  I*'  qui  ait  re^a  k  la  fois,  du  consentement  unhrered,  le  double  sur- 
\  de  Saint  et  de  Grand,  sera  Tetemel  honneur  de  TOrdre  b^nddictin 
de  la  papautd.     Par  sou  g^ie,  mais  surtout  par  le  charme  et 


Fascendant  de  sa  rertu,  il  organisera  le  domaine  temporel  des  papes,  il 
d^eloppera  et  rdgularisem  leur  souverainetd  spirituelle,  il  fondera  leur 
patemdle  suprdmatie  sor  les  royaut^  naissantes  et  les  nations  nouvelles 
qui  vont  devenir  les  grands  peuples  de  I'avenir,  et  s*appeler  la  France^ 
rEspagne,  I'Angleterre.  A  vrai  dire,  c'est  lui  qui  inaugure  le  moyen 
fige,  la  soci^d  modeme  et  la  civilisation  chretienne." — MontaUmbert, 

The  church  of  St  Gregory  is  approached  by  a  cloistered 
court  filled  with  monuments.  On  the  left  is  that  of  Sir 
Edward  Came,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  obtain  the 
opinion  of  foreign  universities  respecting  the  divorce  of 
Henry  VIII.  from  Catherine  of  Arragon,  ambassador  to 
Charles  V.,  and  afterwards  to  the  court  of  Rome.  He  was 
recalled  when  the  embassy  was  suppressed  by  Elizabeth, 
but  was  kept  at  Rome  by  Paul  IV.,  who  had  conceived  a 
great  affection  for  him,  and  he  died  here  in  1561.  Another 
monument,  of  an  exile  for  the  catholic  faith,  is  that  of 
Robert  Pecham,  who  died  1567,  inscribed  : 

d'Occidtat 
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^  Roberto  Pedmn  Anglo,  efoite  aanHo^  FhOippi  et  Mate  Aa^te 
ct  Hispan  regibus  olim  a  consUiis  genere  rdigione  virtnte  prsBclaio  qui 
cum  patriam  suam  a  fede  catholica  deficientem  adspicere  sine  sommo 
dolore  non  posset,  relictis  omnibus  quae  in  hac  vita  carissima  esse  soleiit, 
in  voluntanum  profectus  exilium,  post  sex  annis  pauperibus  Christ i 
heredtbus  testamento  inslitutis,  sanctissime  e  vtia  migravit.'* 

The  Churchy  rebuilt  in  1734,  under  Francesco  Ferrari, 
has  sixteen  ancient  granite  columns  and  a  fine  Opus-Alex- 
andrinum  pavement.  Among  its  monuments  we  may 
observe  that  of  Cardinal  Zurla,  a  learned  writer  on  geo- 
graphical subjects,  who  was  abbot  of  the  adjoining  convent 
It  was  a  curious  characteristic  of  the  laxity  of  morals  in  the 
time  of  Julius  II.  (1503-13),  that  her  friends  did  not  hesitate 
to  bury  the  famous  Aspasia  of  that  age  in  this  church,  and 
to  inscribe  upon  her  tomb :  '*  Imperia,  cortisana  Romana, 
quse  digna  tanto  nomine,  rarse  inter  homines  formse  speci- 
men dedit  Vixit  annos  xxvl  dies  xii.  obiit  151 1,  die  15 
Augusti," — but  this  monument  has  now  been  removed. 

At  the  t!nd  of  the  right  aisle  is  a  picture  by  Badalocdd^ 
commemoiating  a  miracle  on  this  spot,  when,  at  the  moment 
of  elevation,  the  Host  is  said  to  have  bled  in  the  hands  of 
St.  Gregory,  to  convince  an  unbeliever  of  the  truth  of  tran- 
substantiation.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  and  in  most 
other  representations  of  St  Gregory,  a  dove  is  perched  -  ix>ii 
his  shoulder,  and  whispering  into  his  ear.  This  i^  comme- 
morative of  the  impression  that  every  word  and  act  of  the 
saint  was  directly  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  a  belief  first 
engendered  by  the  happy  promptitude  of  Peter,  his  arch- 
deacon, who  invented  the  story  to  save  the  beloved  library 
of  his  master  which  was  about  to  be  destroyed  after  his 
death  by  the  people,  in  a  pitiful  spirit  of  revenge,  because 
they  fancied  that  a  famine  which  was  decimating  them, 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  extravagance  of  Gregory.* 
An  altar  beneath  this  picture  is  decorated  with  marble 
reliefs,  representing  the  same  miracle,  and  also  the  story  of 
the  soul  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  being  fireed  fi-om  purgatory 
by  the  intercession  of  Gregory.     (Chap.  IV.) 

A  low  door  near  this  leads  into  the  monastic  cell  of  St 
Gregory,  containing  his  marble  chair,  and  the  spot  where 
his  bed  lay,  inscribed  : 

*'  Nocte  dieque  vigil  longo  hie  defessu  labore 
Gregorius  modica  membxa  quiete  levat." 

a*t  Lalfai  Oirirtiaaity,  iroL  si» 


Beie  abo  an  immeiise  collection  of  mimite  rdics  of  samts 
are  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the  rredulous. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  is  the  SahnaH  Chapd^ 
fSsM  burial-place  of  that  noble  family,  modernized  in  1690 
by  Carlo  Maderao.  Over  the  altar  is  a  copy  of  Annibale 
Caracci's  picture  of  St  Gregory,  which  once. existed  here, 
but  is  now  in  England  On  the  right  is  the  picture  of  the 
Madonna,  ''which  spoke  to  St.  Gregory/'  and  which  is  said 
to  have  become  suddenly  impressed  upon  the  wall  after  a 
vision  in  which  she  appeared  to  him ; — on  the  left  is  a  beau- 
tiful marble  ciborium. 

Hence  a  sacristan  will  admit  the  visitor  into  the  (harden 
0/  Sta,  Sihna,  whence  there  is  a  grand  view  over  the  op- 
posite Palatine. 

"  To  stand  here  on  the  summit  of  the  flight  of  stqps  which  leads 
to  the  porta],  and  look  across  to  the  ruined  Palace  of  the  Caesars, 
■lakes  the  mind  giddy  with  the  rush  of  thoughts.  Thert^  before  ns, 
the  Palatine  Hill — ^pagan  Rome  in  the  dust ;  kere^  the  little  celL  a 
§evr  feet  square,  where  slept  in  sackcloth  the  man  who  gave  the  last 
blow  to  the  power  of  the  Caesars,  and  first  set  his  foot  as  sovereign 
OQ  the  cnuUe  and  capital  of  their  greatness.'* — Mrs.  Jiimapm. 

Here  are  three  Chapels,  restored  by  the  historian  Car- 
dinal Baronius,  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  The  first,  of  Sia. 
Si/vla,  contains  a  fresco  of  the  Almighty  with  a  choir  of 
ingels,  by  Guido,  and  beneath  it  a  beautiful  statue  of  the 
venerable  saint  (especially  invoked  against  convulsions), 
by  Niccoh  Corditri — one  of  the  best  statues  of  saints 
in  Rome.  The  second  chapel,  of  St,  Andrtiv^  contains 
the  two  famous  rival  frescoes  of  Guido  and  Domenichino, 
Guido  has  represented  St  Andrew  kneeling  in  reverent 
thankfulness  at  first  sight  of  the  cross  on  which  he  was 
to  suffer;  Domenichino — z,  more  painful  subject — the 
flagellation  of  the  saint  Of  these  paintings  Annibale 
Caracci  observed  that  "Guido's  was  the  painting  of  the 
Master;  but  Domenichino's  the  painting  of  the  scholar 
wbo  knew  more  than  the  master."  The  beautiful  group 
of  figures  in  the  comer,  where  a  terrified  child  is  hiding 
its  face  in  its  mother's  dress,  is  introduced  in  several  other 
pictures  of  Domenichino. 

"  It  is  a  well-known  anecdote  that  a  poor  old  woman  stood  for  a  long 
time  before  the  story  of  Domenichino,  pointing  it  out  bit  by  bit  and 
apbining  it  to  %  child  who  was  with  her, — and  that  she  then  turned  to 
Ihe  ilxy  told  by  Goidok  admired  the  laIKlsca|^e,  and  went  away.     It  ir 
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added  that  when  Annibale  Caracci  beard  of  this,  it  seemed  to  him  m 
itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  the  preference  to  the  former  work. 
It  is  also  said  that  when  Domenichino  was  painting  one  of  ilie  exeoK 
tioners,  he  worked  himself  up  into  a  fiiiy  with  threatening  words  and 
gestures,  and  that  Annibale,  surprising  him  m  this  condition,  embraced 
him,  saying :  *  Domenico,  to-day  you  have  taught  me  a  lesson,  which  is 
that  a  painter,  like  an  orator,  must  first  feel  himself  that  which  he  would 
represent  to  othere.*  ** — Laii%t^  v.  82. 

"  In  historical  pictures  Domenichino  is  often  cold  and  studied,  espe- 
cially in  the  principal  subject,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  subordinate 
persons  have  much  grace,  and  a  noble  character  of  beauty.  Thus,  in 
the  scourging  of  St.  Andrew,  a  group  of  women  thrust  back  by  the 
executioners  is  of  the  highest  beauty.  Guido's  fresco  is  of  high  merit — 
St  Andrew,  on  his  way  to  execution,  sees  the  cross  before  him  in  the 
distance,  and  falls  upon  his  knees  in  adoration, — the  executioners  and 
spectators  regard  him  with  astonishment*' — KugUr. 

The  third  chapel,  of  Sta,  Barbara,  contains  a  grand  statue 
of  St  Gregory  by  Niccolo  Cordieri*  (where  the  whispering 
dove  is  again  represented),  and  the  table  at  which  he  daily 
fed  twelve  poor  pilgrims  after  washing  their  feet  The 
Roman  breviary  tells  how  on  one  occasion  an  angel  ap- 
peared at  the  feast  as  the  thirteenth  guest,  lliis  story, 
— the  sending  forth  of  St  Augustine, — and  other  events  of 
St  Gregory's  life,  are  represented  in  rude  frescoes  upon  the 
walls  by  Viviani, 

The  adjoining  Convent  (modem)  is  of  vast  size,  and  is 
now  occupied  by  Camaldolese  monks,  though  in  die  time 
of  St  Gregoiy  it  belonged  to  the  "Benedictines.  In  its 
situation  it  is  beautiful  and  quiet,  and  must  have  been 
so  even  in  the  time  of  St  Gregory,  who  often  regretted 
the  seclusion  which  he  was  compelled  to  quit 

"  Un  jour,  plus  accabl^  que  jamais  par  le  poids  des  affaires  s&uli^rcs, 
fl  s'etait  vetir^  dans  un  lieu  secret  pour  s'y  livrer  dans  un  long  silence  k 
sa  tristesse,  et  y  fut  rejoint  par  le  diacre  Pierre,  son  elfeve,  son  ami 
d'enfance  et  le  compagnon  de  ses  chores  Etudes.  '  Vous  est-il  done 
arriv^  quelque  chagrin  nouveau,*  lui  dit  le  jeune  homme,  *  pour  que 
vous  soyez  ainsi  plus  triste  qu'i  Tordinaire.'  'Mon  chagrin,'  lui  re- 
pondit  le  pontife,  *est  celui  de  tons  mes  jours,  toujours  vieux  par  I'usage, 
et  toujours'  nouveau  par  sa  croissance  quotidienne.  Ma  pauvre  ftnie  sc 
rappelle  ce  qu'elle  ^tait  autrefois,  dans  notre  monast^re,  quand  elle  plaiiait 
sur  tout  ce  qui  passe,  sur  tout  ce  qui  change ;  quand  elle  ne  songeait 
qu'au  ciel ;  quand  elle  franchissait  par  la  contemplation  le  clottre  de  ce 
corps  (jui  Tenserre  ;  quand  elle  aimait  d'avance  la  mort  comme  I'entrte 
de  la  Vie.     Et  maintena^:  il  lui  faut,  k  cause  de  ma  chaige  pastocale, 

*  Rom«  possesses  at  least  eight  fine  modem  statues  cf  saints :— besides  those  of  Sta. 
Silvia  and  St.  Gregory,  arc  the  Sta.  Agnese  of  Algaxdi,  the  Sta.  Bibiana  of  Bernini. 
Iba  Sta.  Cecilia  of  Moderno,  the  Sta.  Susaniia  of  Quesooy*  tiM  Sta.  M^tiftH  ol 
M/nxamo,  and  the  S.  Bmno  of  Hoiidoa. 
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aapporter  ks  miUe  affiures  des  Kommes  da  siide  et  se  souiller  dans  cette 
poufisiire.  £t  quand,  apr^  s'€tre  ainsi  r^pandue  au  dehors,  ette  veut 
vetrower  sa  retiaite  int^rieare,  elle  n'y  revient  qu'amoirdrie.  Je  m^ite 
jnr  toot  ce  que  je  soufire  et  snr  tout  ce  que  j*at  perdu  Me  void,  battu 
par  Foo^an  et  tout  bris^  par  la  tempete ;  quand  je  pense  ^  ma  vie 
d'antrefois,  il  me  semble  r^arder  en  arri^re  vers  le  rivage.  £t  ce 
qu'il  y  a  de  plus  triste,  c'est  qu*  ainsi  ballott^  par  I'orage,  je  puis 
k  pdne  entrevoir   le  port  que  j'ai  quitt^.'" — MontaUmbert^  Moinea 

Pope  Gregory  XVL  was  for  some  years  abbot  of  this 
convent,  to  which  he  was  afterwards  a  generous  benefactor  \ 
— regretting  always,  like  his  great  predecessor,  the  peace  of 
bis  monastic  life.  His  last  words  to  his  cardinals,  who  were 
imploring  him,  for  political  purposes,  to  conceal  his  danger, 
were  singularly  expressive  of  this — "  Per  Dio  lasciatemi  I — 
YOglio  morire  da  frate,  non  da  sovrano.'*  The  last  great 
ceremony  enacted  at  S.  Gregorio  was  when  Cardinal  Wise- 
man consecrated  the  mitred  abbot  of  £nglish  Cistercians, 
^Dr.  Manning  preaching  at  the  same  time  on  the  prospects 
of  English  Catholicism. 

Ascending  the  steep  paved  lane  between  S.  Gregorio 
and  the  Parco,  the  picturesque  church  on  the  lefl  with  the 
arcaded  apse  and  tall  campanile  {c,  a.d.  1206),  inlaid  with 
coloured  tiles  and  marbles,  is  that  of  SS,  Giovanni  e  Faolo^ 
two  officers  in  the  household  of  the  Christian  princess 
Constantia,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  in  whose 
time  they  occupied  a  position  of  great  influence  and 
trust  When  Julian  the  Apostate  came  to  the  throne,  he 
attempted  to  persuade  them  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  but  they 
refused,  saying,  ''Our  lives  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
emperor,  but  our  souls  and  our  faith  belong  to  our  God.'' 
Then  Julian,  fearing  to  bring  them  to  public  martyrdom,  lest 
their  popularity  should  cause  a  rebellion  and  the  example 
of  their  well-known  fortitude  be  an  encouragement  to  others, 
sent  off  soldiers  to  behead  them  privately  in  their  own 
house.  Hence  the  inscription  on  the  spot,  "  Locus  martyrii 
SSL  Joannis  et  Paoli  in  sedibus  propriis."  The  church  was 
built  by  Pammachus,  the  friend  of  St  Jerome,  on  the  site 
of  the  house  of  the  saints.  It  is  entered  by  a  portico 
adorned  with  eight  ancient  granite  columns,  interesting  as 
having  been  erected  by  the  English  pope,  Nicholas  Break- 
watu^  A.D.  1 1 58.  The  interior,  in  the  basilica  form,  has 
flxteen   ancient  columns   and  a  beautiful   Opus-Alexan^ 
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drinum  pavement  In  the  centre  of  die  floor  It  x  stoo^ 
railed  off,  upon  which  it  is  said  that  the  saints  were  be- 
headed, liieir  bodies  are  contained  in  a  porphyry  um 
under  the  high  altar.  In  eariy  times  these  were  the  ov\y 
bodies  of  saints  preser\'ed  within  the  walls  of  Rome  (the 
rest  being  in  the  catacombs).  In  the  Sacnunentaiy  of  St. 
Leo,  in  3ie  Preface  of  SS.  John  and  Paul,  it  is  said,  "Of 
Thy  merciful  providence  liiou  hast  vouchsafed  to  crown 
not  only  the  circuit  of  the  city  with  the  glorious  passions 
of  the  martyrs,  but  also  to  hide  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city  itself  the  victorious  limbs  of  St  John  and  St  Paul"* 

Above  the  tribune  are  frescoes  by  Pomerando.  A 
splendid  chapel  on  the  right  was  built  1868 ; — two  of  its 
alabaster  pillars  were  the  gift  of  Pius  IX.  Beneath  the 
altar  on  the  left  of  the  tribune  is  preserved  the  embalmed 
body  of  St  Paul  of  the  Cross  (who  died  1776),  founder  of 
the  Order  of  Passionists,  who  inhabit  the  adjoining  con^ 
vent  The  aged  face  bears  a  beautiful  expression  of 
repose ; — ^the  body  is  dressed  in  the  robe  which  clothed  it 
when  living.t 

Male  visitors  are  admitted  through  the  convent  to  its 
large  and  beautiful  Garden^  which  overhangs  the  steep 
side  of  the  Coelian  towards  the  Coliseum,  of  which  there 
is  a  fine  view  between  its  ancient  cypresses.  Here,  on 
a  site  near  the  monastery,  are  some  remains  believed  to 
be  those  of  the  temple  built  by  Agrippina  (r.  a.d.  57), 
daughter  of  Germanicus,  to  the  honour  of  her  deified 
husband  (and  imde)  Gaudius,  after  she  had  sent  him 
to  Olympus  by  feeding  him  with  poisonous  mushrooms. 
This  temple  was  pulled  down  by  Nero,  who  wished  to 
efface  the  memory  of  his  predecessor,  on  the  pretext  that 
it  interfered  with  his  Golden  House ;  but  was  rebuilt  under 
Vespasian.  In  this  garden  also  is  die  entrance  to  the  vast 
substructions  known  as  the  Vivarium,  whence  the  wild 
beasts  who  devoured  the  early  Christian  martyrs  were 
frightened  by  burning  tow  down  a  subterranean  passage 
into  the  arena. 

The  famous  Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  at  Venice 

•  Ste  R«u  Sotttmaai,  p.  tod. 

t  "  Dou.  qui  saactom  Jooaoem  coafeaoreni  toum  petfecte  suae  abnesstioali,  d 
cracb  amatomm  onauum  eOcutl,  conoede ;  at  ejus  Hnitationi  jflgitcv  mhmmmm 
■Jo^  miliwyr  MMMm."— CMfiv/  ^ ^/.  >Am  ^tlU  Ct9.4,  Xmum  K#^. 
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^as'fbttiided  bf  emignmts  from  this  convent  Tne  memoiy 
of  tkese  saints  was  so  much  h<moured  up  to  the  time  of 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  that  the  eve  of  their  festival  was 
40  obligatory  fast  Their  f§te  (June  26)  is  still  kept  with 
-great  solemnities  on  the  Coelian,  when  the  railing  round 
their  place  of  execution  is  wreathed  and  laden  with  flowers. 
When  the  '^ station"  is  held  at  their  church,  the  apse  is 
illuminated. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  lane  up  the  Coelian,  we  reach 
the  richly  tinted  brick  Arch  of  Dohbdla^  erected,  a.i>.  iq, 
by  die  consuls  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  Caius  Julius 
Silanus.  Nero,  building  his  aqueduct  to  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars,  made  use  of  this,  which  already  existed,  and  u»- 
duded  it  in  his  line  of  arches. 

Above  the  arch  is  a  HermiU^^  revered  as  that  where 
&  Giovanni  di  Matha  lived,  and  where  he  died  in  1213, 
Befi>re  he  came  to  reside  here  he  had  been  miracuously 
brought  from  Tunis  (whither  he  had  gone  on  a  mission) 
to  C^tia,  in  a  boat  without  helm  or  sail,  in  which  he 
knelt  without  ceasing  before  the  crucifbc  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  voyage  1 

Passing  beneath  the  gateway,  we  emeige  upon  the 
{HCture^que  irregular  Piazza  of  the  Navicella,  the  central 
point  of  the  Coelian,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  most  inter- 
esting group  of  buildings,  and  which  contains  an  isolated 
fragment  of  the  aqueduct  of  Nero,  dear  to  artists  fr<»ii 
its  colour.  Behind  this,  under  the  trees,  is  the  little 
marble  NavueUa^  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  origin- 
ally a  votive  offering  of  a  sailor  to  Jupiter  Redux^ 
whose  temple  stood  near  this ;  but  which  was  adapted  by 
Leo  Xi  as  a  Christian  emblem  of  the  Church, — the  boat  of 
St  Peter. 

"The  «I!^[Ofy  of  a  ship  is  peculiarly  dwelt  upon  by  the  ancieni 
Fathers.  A  ship  entering  the  port  was  a  &voarite  heathen  emblem  of  the 
eloae  of  life.  But  the  Christian  idea,  and  its  elevation  from  individual 
to  universal  or  catholic  humanity,  is  derived  directly  from  the  Bible,^- 
tec,  for  instance,  I  Peter  iii.  20,  21.  '  Without  doubt,'  savs  St.  Augus- 
tine^ *  the  ark  is  the  figure  of  the  city  of  God  pilgrimising  in  this  world, 
fB  other  words,  of  the  Church,  which  is  saved  oy  the  wood  on  whidi 
hoBg  the  mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.'  The 
same  interpretation  was  recognised  in  the  Latin  Church  in  the  days  of 
Tertullian  and  St.  Cyprian,  &c.  The  bark  of  St.  Peter  is  similarly  repre* 
icBted  on  a  Greek  gem,  found  in  the  Catacombs,  as  sailing  on  a  nsih, 
probably  Leriathaa  or  Satan,  while  doTca^  emblematiod  of  the  fidlhft^ 
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perch  on  die  mast  and  stem,— two  Apostles  n>w,  a  diird  lifts  uf  1 

u  prayer,  and  our  Savionr,  approaching  the  Teuel,  sappoits  Peter  bgr  tfie 

hand  when  about  to  sink But  the  allegory  of  the  ship  is  carried 

out  to  its  fullest  extent  in  the  fifty-seventh  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
the  '  Apostolical  Constitutions,'  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  in  the 
name  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  fourth  century." — Lord  Undsi^s  CAruitmm 
Art,  L  18. 

On  the  right  is  (first)  the  gateway  of  the  deserted  con- 
vent of  Redemptorists,  called  5.  lammaso  in  Farmis,  whicL 
was  founded  by  S.  Giovanni  de  Matha,  who,  when  cele- 
brating his  first  mass  at  Paris,  beheld  in  a  vision,  an  angel 
robed  in  white,  with  a  red  and  blue  cross  upon  his  breast, 
and  his  hands  resting  in  benediction  upon  the  heads  of 
two  captives, — a  white  and  a  black  man.  The  bishop  of 
Paris  sent  him  to  Rome  to  seek  explanation  fh>m  Innocent 
III.,  who  was  celebrated  as  an  interpreter  of  dreams, — ^his 
foundation  of  the  Franciscan  order  having  resulted  from 
one  which  befell  him.  S.  Giovanni  was  accompanied  to 
the  pope  by  another  hermit,  Felix  de  Valois.  They  found 
that  Innocent  had  himself  seen  the  same  vision  of  the 
angel  between  the  two  captives  while  celebrating  mass  at 
the  Lateran,  and  he  interpreted  it  as  inculcating  the  duty 
of  charity  towaxds  Christian  slaves,  for  which  purpose  he 
founded  the  Trinitarians,  since  called  Redemptorists.  The 
story  of  the  double  vision  is  commemorated  in  a  Mosaic^ 
erected  above  the  door,  a.d.  1260,  and  bearing  the  name 
<tf  the  artist,  Jacobus  Cosmati. 

The  next  gate  beyond  the  church  is  that  of  the  ViUa 
Mattd^  the  garden  of  the  Redemptorists.  (An  order  to 
enter  must  be  obtained  from  Cav.  Forti,  47  Longara,  about 

I  P.M.) 

These  grounds  are  well  worth  visiting — quite  the  ideal  di 
a  deserted  Roman  garden,  a  wealth  of  large  Roman  daisies, 
roses,  and  periwinkle  spreading  at  will  amid  remains  of 
ancient  statues  and  columns.  A  grand  litde  avenue  of  ilexes 
leads  to  a  terrace  whence  there  is  a  most  beautiful  view 
towards  the  aqueducts  and  the  Alban  Hills,  with  a  noble 
sarcophagus  and  a  quantity  of  fine  aloes  and  prickly-pears 
in  the  foreground.  There  is  an  obelisk,  of  which  only  the 
top  is  Egyptian.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  man's  hand 
underneath; — ^when  the  obelisk  was  lowered  it  fell  sud- 
denly, and  one  of  the  workmen  had  not  time  to  take  hit 
hand  away. 
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Almost  standing  in  the  garden  of  the  villa,  and  occupying 
the  site  of  the  house  of  Sta.  Cjnriaca,  is  the  Church  of  Sta. 
Maria  in  Damenica  or  ddla  Navicdla,  (If  no  one  is  here, 
the  hermit  at  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  will  unlock  it)  The 
unremarkable  portico  is  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo. 
The  damp  interior  (rebuilt  by  Leo  X.  from  designs  of 
Raphael)  is  solemn  and  striking.  It  is  in  the  basilica  form, 
the  nave  separated  from  the  aisles  by  eighteen  columns  of 
gnmite  and  one  (smaller,  near  the  tribune)  of  porphyry. 
The  frieze,  in  chiaroscuro,  was  painted  by  Giulio  Romaruf 
and  Pierino  dd  Vaga,  Beneath  the  confessional  are  the 
bones  of  Sta.  Balbina,  whose  fortress-like  church  stands  on 
the  Pseudo-Aventine.  In  the  tribune  are  curious  mosaics, 
in  which  the  figure  of  Pope  Paschal  I.  is  introduced,  the 
square  nimbus  round  his  head  being  an  evidence  of  its 
portrait  character,  i,  ^.,  that  it  was  done  during  his  lifetime.* 

"  Within  the  tribune  are  mosaics  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  seated  on 
a  thione»  with  angels  ranged  in  ro^ular  rows  on  each  side  ;  and,  at  her 
feet,  with  unspeakable  stiffness  of  limb,  the  kneeling  figure  of  Pope 
Paschal  I.  Upon  the  walls  of  the  tribune  is  the  Saviour  with  a  nimbus,, 
surrounded  with  two  angels  and  the  twelve  apostles,  and  further  below, 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  two  prophets,  who  appear  to  point  towards  him. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  here  is  the  rich  foliage  decoration.  Besides 
the  wreaths  of  flowers  (otherwise  not  a  rare  feature)  which  are  growing 
out  of  two  vessels  on  the  G^gt.  of  the  dome,  the  floor  beneath  the  figures 
is  also  decorated  with  flowers — a  graceful,  species  of  ornament  sddom 
at  in  the  moroseness  of  Byzantine  art     From  this '  point,  the 


decline  into  utter  barbarism  is  rapid.*' — KugUr. 

"The  Olivetan  monks  inhabited  the  church  and  cloisters  of  Sea. 
Maria  in  Domenica,  commonly  called  in  Navicella,  from  the  rudely 
■adptured  marble  monument  that  stands  on  the  grass  before  its  portal, 
t  remnant  of  bygone  days,  to  which  neither  history  nor  tradition  has 
given  a  name,  but  which  has  itself  given  one  to  the  picturesque  old 
draich  which  stands  on  the  brow  of  the  Coelian  Hill.*' — Lady  Georgiam^ 
FuUerUm. 

A  tradidon  of  the  Church  narrates  that  St  Lorenzo, 
deacon  and  martyr,  daily  distributed  alms  to  the  poor  in 
front  of  this  church — then  the  house  of  Sta.  Cyriaca — with 
whom  he  had  taken  refuge. 

Opposite,  is  the  round  Church  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo^ 
dedicated  by  St  Simplicius  in  467.  It  appears  to  Iiave 
been  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  circular  build- 
ing, and  to  have  belonged  to  the  great  victual  market — 


*  ▲agaara  nmbiia  iadBcam  that  a  fortnil  was  ttMrtad  Jif^Pnr, a mnd 4^ 
■sdasn  of  Bc  pwioo  r^raMBCsd. 
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Macellum  MagnuiU'-^-erected  by  Nero  in  tUs  quarter.*  It 
is  seldom  used  for  service,  except  on  St  Stephen's  Da^ 
(December  26),  but  visitors  are  admitted  through  a  little 
cloister,  in  which  stands  a  well  of  beautiful  proportions^  of 
temp.  1^0  X, — ^attributed  to  Michael  Angelo.  The  interior 
is  exceedingly  curious  architecturally.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  double  cirde  of 
eranite  columns,  thirty-six  in  the  outer  and  twenty  in  the 
inner  series,  enclosing  two  tall  Corinthian  columns,  with  two 
pilasters  supporting  a  cross  wall.  In  the  centre  is  a  kind 
of  temple  in  which  are  relics  of  St  Stephen  (his  body  is 
said  to  be  at  S.  Lorenzo).  In  the  entrance  of  the  church 
is  an  ancient  marble  seat  from  which  St  Gregory  is  said  to 
have  read  his  fourth  homily. 

The  walls  are  lined  with  frescoes  by  Pom^ando  and 
Tempesta.  They  begin  with  the  Crucifixion,  but  as  the 
Holy  Innocents  really  suffered  before  oiu*  Saviour,  <»ie  of 
them  is  represented  lying  on  each  side  of  the  cross.  Next 
comes  tlie  stoning  of  St  Stephen,  and  the  frescoes  covt- 
tinue  to  pourtray  every  phase  of  human  agony  in  the  most 
revolting  detail,  but  are  interesting  as  showing  a  historical 
series  of  what  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  considers  as  the 
best  authenticated  martyrdoms,  viz. : 

'  St.  Peter,  craci5ecL 
St  Paul,  beheaded. 
St  Vitale,  buried  alire. 
St.  Thecia,  tossed  by  a  bull. 
Under  Nero    .     •  •(  St  Gervase,  beaten  to  death. 

SS.  Protasius,  Processus,  and  Bfaxtmianii%  be* 

headed. 
St.  Faustus  and  others,  clothed  in  skins  of  beuls 
and  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs. 


Under  Domitian 


Under  Tiajan . 


St  John,  boiled  in  oil  (which  he  snivived)  at  the 

Porta  Latina. 
St.  Cletus,  Pope,  beheaded. 
St.  Denis,  beheaded  (and  canying  his  head). 
St.  Domitilla,  roasted  alive. 
SS.  Nereus  and  Achilles,  beheaded. 

St.  lenatius,  Bishop  of  Andoch,  eaten  1^  lions  in 

the  Coliseum. 
St.  Clement,  Pope^  tied  to  an  anchor  and  thrown 

into  the  sea. 
St.  Simon,  Biihop  of  Jflranlem,  cnadfied. 


•  Sec  Emile  Braii»-4l«  htO^iativi  Ikil 

ai.  18;  NoUtia,  Reg.  ii. 
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^  St.  E«tteehio,  his  wife  Thoopbista,  and  his  chil« 
dreQ  Agapita  and  Theophis^  burnt  in  a 
bnnen  Iwll  before  the  Cohsenm. 

St  Alexander,  Pope^  bdieaded. 

St  Sinforosat  drowned,  and  her  seven  sons  nar* 
tyred  in  various  ways. 

St  Pius,  Pope^  bdicaded. 


Under  Antoninns- 
Fias  and  Marcus 
\nrelins  • 


St   Felicitas  and  her  seven  sons  martyred  in 

various  ways. 
St  Justus,  beheaded. 
St  Margaret,  stretched  on  a  rack,  and  torn  to 

pieces  with  iron  forks. 


tT«-i«.    A«*^;nne  f  ^t-  BUndins,  tossed  by  a  bull,  ifia  pet, 
UndCT   Antoninus  I  g^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^.j^^^  ^^^^^ 

and  Verus    .     .  ^^  g^  p^thicus  and  others,  burnt  alive. 


Under  Septimius 
Severus  and 
Caiacalla     .    . 


'  SS.  Perpetua  and  Fdicitas,  torn  to  pieces  by  lions 

in  the  Coliseum. 
SS.  Victor  and  S^hyrinus,  I^eonida  and  BasH. 

bdieaded. 
^  St  Alexandrina,  covered  with  boiling  pitch. 


Under  Alexander 
Scvenia  . 


St  Calixtus,  Pope,  thrown  into  a  well  with  a  ston« 

round  his  neck. 
St  Calepodius,  dragged  through  Rome  by  wild 

horses,  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
St  Martina,  torn  with  iron  forks. 
St  Cecilia,  who,  filing  to  be  suffocated  yrith  hot 

water,  was  stabbed  in  the  throat 
St.  Urban  the  Pope,  Tibertius^  Valerianus,  and 

Maximus,  beheaded. 


Under  Valerianus 
and  Gallieous  . 


St.  Pontianus,  Pope,  beheaded  in  Sardinia. 

St  Agatha,  her  breasts  cut  off. 

SS.  Fabian  and  ComeUus,  Popes,  and  St.  Cyprian 

of  Carthage,  beheaded. 
St.  Tryphon,  burnt. 
SS.  Abdon  and  Sennen,  torn  by  lions. 
St  ApoUonia,  burnt,  after  all  her  teeth  were  pulleil 

out 
St  Stephen,  Pope,  burnt  in  his  episcopal  chur. 
St  Cointha,  torn  to  pieces. 
St  Sixtus,  Pope,  killed  with  the  sword. 
St  Venantins,  thrown  from  a  walL 
St  Laurence  the  deacon,  rocuted  on  a  gridiron. 
St  Hippolytus.  torn  by  wild  horses. 
SS.  Runna  and  Semula,  drovrned  in  the  Tiber. 
SS.  Pfotos  and  Hiadnthus,  beheaded. 
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Under     Atirdian 
and      Numeri- 


Vnder  Diocletian 
and 


Under  Maxentins 


Uader  Maadmtmts 
and  Licinius   . 


Three  Hundred  ChristfaiiSy  burnt  in  a  fbiiAoe. 

St  Tertnllian,  burnt  with  hot  irons. 

St.  Nemenns,  beheaded. 

St  Sem{>ronius9  Olympins,  and  Theodnivs,  bnifli. 

St  Mariiis,  htm^  with  a  huge  weight  tied  to  hii 

feet. 
St  Martlia,  and  her  diiidren,  martyred  in  diflerent 

ways. 
St.  Cyprian  and  Justinian,  boiled. 
St  Valentine,  killed  with  the  sword. 

St  Agapitus  (aged  15),  hung  head  downwards  over 
a  pan  of  burning  chaicoaL  Inscribed  above 
are  these  words  nom  Wisdom,  '  ProperaTit  nt 
educeret  ilium  a  seductionibus  et  iniquita* 
tibus  gentis  suae.' 

St.  Christina,  transfixed  through  the  heart. 

St  Columba,  burnt 

SS.  Chrysanthus  and  Dana,  buried  alive. 

St.  Agnes,  bound  to  a  stakes  afterwards  bdieaded. 

St.  Caius,  Pope,  beheaded. 

St  Emerantia,  stoned  to  death. 

Nearly  the  whole  population  of  Nicomedia  noar- 

tvred  in  different  ways. 
St  Erasmus,  laid  in  a  coffin,  into  which  boiling 

lead  was  poured. 
St  Blaise,  bound  to  a  column,  and  torn  to  pieces. 
St.  Barbara,  burnt  with  hot  irons. 
St  Eustrathius  and  his  companions,  martyred  in 

different  ways- 
St.  Vincent,  burnt  on  a  gridiron. 
SS.  Primus  and  Felidanus,  torn  by  lions. 
St.  Anastasia,  thrown  from  a  rock  ? 
SS.  Quattro  Incoronati,  martyred  in  Tarioos  ways. 
SS.  Peter  and  Marcellinus,  beheaded. 
St  Boni&ce,  placed  in  a  dungeon  full  of  boiling 

pitch. 
St.  Lucia,  shut  up  in  a  well  full  of  serpents. 
St.  Enphemia,  run  through  with  a  sword. 
SS.  Vitus,  Modesttts,  and  Crescentius,  boiled  alive. 
St  Sebastian,  shot  with  arrows  (which  he  survived). 
SS.  Cosmo  and  Damian,  Pantaleon,  Satuminus, 

Susanna,  Gomtus,   Adrian,  and    others,  in 

different  ways. 

St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  and  othen^  broken 

on  the  wheel. 
SS.  Faustina  and  Porfirius,  burnt  with  a  oon.pany 

of  soldiers. 
St  Marcellus,  Pope,  died  worn  out  by  penecntion. 

St.  Simon  and  1600  citizens  cut  into  fragmcuti. 
St  Peter,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  fintj  nldiei% 
left  to  die^  up  to  their  waists  in  a  fiocea  kfca 
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SS.  Tohn  and  Pkml,  behesded. 
St.  ATtemras,  crashed  between  two  stones. 
St.  Pigmenins,  drowned  in  the  Tiber. 
St  Bibiana,  flogged  to  death,  and  thrown  fof  food 
to  dogs  in  me  FonmL 

The  last  picture  represents  the  reunion  of  eminent 
martyrs  (in  which  the  Roman  Church  includes  English 
sufferers  under  Elizabeth),  and  above  is  inscribed  this  verse 
from  Isaiah  xxv.,  ''  Laudabit  populus  fortis,  civitas  gentium 
fobustaimn.'* 

"  Au-dessns  da  tableau  de  la  Crucifixion  se  trouve  cette  inscription : 
'  Roi  glorienx  des  martyrs,  s*il  donne  sa  vie  pour  racheter  la  peche,  il 
▼exra  nne  post^t^  sans  fin.'  £t  quelle  post^nt^  !  Hommes,  femmes, 
▼ieillards,  jeunes  hommes,  jeunes  filles,  enfants  1  Conune  tous  accourentt 
comme  tous  savent  mourir." — Unt  Chritienne  i  Ronu, 

"  L4S  paiens  avaient  divinis^  la  vie,  les  chr^tiens  divinis^ent  la  mort." 
— Madame  de  Stael. 

"  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  exhibits,  in  a  series  of  pictures  all  round  the 
drarch,  tbe  martyrdoms  of  the  Christians  in  the  so-called  persecutions, 
with  a  general  picture  of  the  most  eminent  martyrs  since  the  triumph  of 
Christianity.  No  doubt  many  of  the  particular  stories  thus  paintea  will 
bear  no  critical  examination  ;  it  is  likely  enough,  too,  that  Gibbon  has 
truly  accused  the  general  statements  of  exaggeration.  But  this  is  a  thank- 
less labour,  such  as  Lingard  and  others  have  undertaken  with  re^rd  to 
the  St  Bartholomew  massacre,  and  the  Irish  massacre  of  1642.  Divide 
the  sum  total  of  reported  martyrs  by  twenty, — by  fifty,  if  you  will, — 
but  after  all  yon  have  a  number  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  suffering 
cniel  torments  and  death  for  conscience?  sake  and  for  Christ's,  and  by 
their  sufferings  manifestly,  with  God's  blessing,  ensuring  the  triumph  of 
Christ's  gospel.  Neither  do  I  think  that  we  consider  the  excellence  of 
this  martyr-spirit  half  enough.  I  do  not  think  pleasure  is  a  sin :  the 
stoics  of  old,  and  the  ascetic  Christians  since,  who  have  said  so  (see  the 
answers  of  that  excellent  man.  Pope  Gr^ory  the  Great,  to  Augustine's 
questions,  as  given  at  length  by  Bede),  have,  in  saying  so,  outstepped 
the  simplicity  and  wisdom  of  Christian  truth.  But,  though  pleasure  is 
not  a  sin,  yet  snrelv  the  contemplation  of  suffering  for  Christ's  sake  is  a 
thing  most  needfiil  to  us  in  our  days,  fiom  whom,  in  our  daily  life, 
snfTering  teems  so  fiir  removed.  And,  as  God's  grace  enabled  rich  and 
delicate  lersons,  women,  and  even  children,  to  endure  all  extremities  of 
pais  and  reproach  in  times  past,  so  there  is  the  same  grace  no  less 
mighty  now,  and  if  we  do  not  close  ourselves  against  it,  it  might  in  us 
be  no  less  glorified  in  a  time  of  triaL  And  that  such  times  of  trial  will 
come^  my  children,  in  your  times,  if  not  in  mine,  I  do  believe  fuUy, 
both  from  the  teaching  of  man's  wisdom  and  of  God's.  And  therefore 
pictures  of  martyrdom  are,  I  think,  very  wholesome — not  to  be  sneered 
at,  nor  yet  to  be  looked  on  as  a  mere  excitement, — ^but  as  a  sober 
reminder  to  us  of  what  Satan  can  do  to  hurt,  and  what  God's  grace  cab 
enable  the  weakest  of  His  people  to  bear.  Neither  should  we  forgtt 
ttioie  who,  by  their  sufferings,  were  more  than  conquerors,  not  for  them* 
Ml?es  only,  but   for  us,  in    securing  to  us  the  safe  and  triniaiiliaiil 
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odttcnce  of  Christ's  blcssod  fiutb— 4n  sccariag  to  as  the  poasflnlitjr,  my* 


the  actual  cnjoymoit,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Antichrist  of  the  priesthoo4 
• — of  Christ's  holy  and  glorious  icrXiioio,  the  congr^ation  and  common* 
wealth  of  Christ's  people. '' --Arnold' s  Letters. 

'*  On  croit  que  T^Iise  de  Saint-£tienne-le-Rond  est  baUie  sur  Tern- 
placement  du  Macdlum  AugiisH,  S*il  en  est  ainsi,  les  supplices  dcs 
maityTs,  hideusement  represent^  sur  les  murs  de  cette  ^lise,  xappd- 
lent  ce  qu'elle  a  remplace." — Ampiret  Emp,  L  27a 

The  first  chapel  on  the  left,  dedicated  to  SS.  Primus  and 
Felicianus,  contains  some  delicate  small  mosaics. 

"The  mosaics  of  the  small  altar  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  are  of 
A.D.  642 — 649.  A  brilliantly-deoorated  cross  is  represented  between  two 
standing  figures  of  St  Primus  and  St.  Felicianus.  On  the  upper  end  of 
the  cross  (very  tastefully  introduced)  appears  a  small  head  of  Christ 
with  a  nimbus,  over  which  the  hand  of  the  Father  is  extended  in  bene* 
diction.  ** — Kugier, 

In  the  next  chapel  is  a  very  beautiful  tomb  of  Bernardino 
Capelky  Canon  of  St  Peter's,  who  died  1524. 

In  a  small  house,  which  formerly  stood  among  the  gar* 
dens  in  this  neighbourhood,  Palestrina  lived  and  wrote. 

"  Sous  le  r^e  de  Paul  IV.,  Palestrina  faisait  psurtie  de  la  chapelle 
papale  ;  mais  U  iut  oblig^  de  la  quitter,  parce-qu^il  ^tait  mari^.  ll  ae 
xetira  alors  dans  une  chaumi^re  perdue  au  milieu  des  vignes  du  Mont 
Coelius,  et,Uu  s^t  inconnu  au  monde,  il  se  livia,  durant  de  longs  joun» 
k  cette  cxtase  de  la  pensee  qui  agrandit,  au-deli  de  toute  mesure,  U 
puissance  cr^trice  de  Vhomme.  Le  d^ir  des  P^res  du  oondle  loi  ayant 
et^  manifest^,  il  pritaussit6t  une  plume,  ^crivit  en  t£te  de  son  cahier, '  Mon 
Dieu,  ^laires-moi,*  et  se  mit  A  Tceuvre  avec  un  saint  enthoosiasme. 
Ses  premiers  eftbrte  ne  r^ndirent  pas  \  W^iaX  que  son  g6iie  s'^tatt 
form^  ;  mais  peu  ^  peu  ses  pens^es  s'eclaircirent,  et  les  flots  de  podsie 
qui  inondaient  son  une^  se  repandirent  en  melodies  touchante&.  Cnaque 
parole  du  texte  retentissait  dairement,  allait  chercher  toutes  les  con« 
sciences,  et  les  exaltait  dans  une  Amotion  commune.  La  messe  du  pope 
Marcd  trancha  la  question  ;  et  Pie  IV.  s'ecria,  apr^  I'avoir  entendue, 
qu'il  avait  cm  assister  auz  conceits  des  anges." — Gmumerie^  Rmu 
Chrkienne^  ii  195. 

Following  the  lane  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo — skirted  by 
broken  fragments  of  Nero's  aqueduct — almost  to  its  de- 
bouchment near  St  J.  Lateran,  and  then  tummg  to  the  left, 
we  reach  the  quaint  fortress-like  church  and  convent  of  the 
Santi  Quatiro  IncaronaH  crowned  by  a  stumpy  campanile 
of  II 12.  The  full  title  of  this  church  is  "  I  Santi  quattro 
Pittori  Incoronati  e  i  cinque  Scultori  Martin,"  the  names 
which  the  Church  attributes  to  tiie  painters  being  Sevenis, 
Severianus,  Carpoforus,  and  Vittorinus ;  and  those  of  the 
•cttlptors  Claudius^  Nicostratus,  Sinforianus,  Castorius,  and 


BJMiJifiiiis, — who  all  sufiered  for  refiising  to  carve  and  paint 
idob  iix  Diodetian.     Their  festa  is  kept  on  Nov.  8. 

This  church  was  founded  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana 
by  Honorius  I.,  A*l>,  622;  rebuilt  by  Leo  IV.  a.i>.  850; 
and  again  rebuilt  in  its  present  form  by  Paschal  II.,  who 
consecrated  it  afresh  in  a.d.  i  i  i  i.  It  is  approached  through 
a  double  court,  in  which  are  many  ancient  columns, — 
perhaps  remains  of  the  temple.  Some  antiquaries  suppose 
that  the  church  itself  was  once  of  larger  size,  and  that  the 
pillars  which  now  form  its  atrium  were  once  included  in  the 
nave.  The  interior  is  arranged  on  the  English  plan  with  a 
triforhim  and  a  clerestory,  the  triforium  being  occupied  by 
the  nuns  of  the  adjoining  convent  The  aisles  are  groined, 
but  the  nave  has  a  wooden  ceihng.  Behind  the  tribune  is 
a  vaulted  passage,  partly  subterranean.  The  tribune  con- 
tains a  marble  throne,  and  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by 
Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni.*  In  the  right  aisle  are  pre- 
served some  of.  the  verses  of  Pope  Damasus.  Another  in* 
scription  tells  of  the  restoration  of  the  church  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  describes  the  state  of  desolation  into 
which  it  had  faUen. 

"  Haec  qiiaecttmque  Tides  veteri  prostrata  ruina 
ObruU  verberis,  ederis,  dumisque  jacebant'* 

Opening  out  of  the  court  in  hoat  of  the  church  is  the 
fittle  CAapd  cf  S.  Sylvestro^  built  by  Innocent  II.  in  1 140. 
It  contains  a  series  of  very  curious  frescoes. 

*'Sliowiog  the  influence  of  Byaantine  npon  Roman  art  it  the*  little 
chapel  of  S.  SiWestro^  detailii^  the  history  of  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine  with  a  naivet^  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  dignity  in 
•ome  of  the  figures,  constitutes  their  sole  attraction.  They  are  indeed 
little  better  than  Chinese  paintings  ;  the  last  of  the  series,  representing 
CoQStantine  leading  Pope  SyWestei's  horse  by  the  bridle,  walking 
betide  bim  in  his  long  flowing  robe,  with  a  chattah  held  over  his  head 
by  an  attendant,  has  quite  an  Asiatic  character." — Lord  Lindsays 
Christian  AH, 

**  Here,  as  in  so  many  instances,  l^end  is  the  genuine  reflex,  not  of 
tfM  external,  but  the  moral  part  of  history.  In  this  series  of  curious  wall- 
paintingji,  we  see  Constantine  dismissing,  consoled  and  laden  with  gifts, 
tlie  mothers  whose  children  were  to  be  slaughtered  to  provide  a  bath  of 
blood,  the  remedy  prescribed — ^but  which  he  humanely  ruected — for  his 
leprosy,  his  puniaiment  for  persecuting  the  Church  while  he  yet  lingered 
ia  the  darkness  of  paganism ;  we  see  the  vision  of  St.  Peter  and 
St  FvA  who  appear  to  him  in  his  dreams,  and  prescribe  the  infalKhit 

bf  has  esak  ffklw*  «Q  lbs  Ufiii  at  Homms. 
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cure  for  both  physical  and  moml  disease  through  the  waten  oft 
we  see  the  mouDted  emisbaries,  sent  by  the  emperor  to  sedc  St.  Sj 
finding  that  pontiff  concealed  in  a  cavern  on  Mount  Soracte ;  we  see 
that  saint  before  the  emperor,  exhibiting  to  him  the  authentic  portraita 
of  the  two  apostles  (said  to  be  still  presenred  at  St.  Peter^s),  pictures  in 
which  Constantine  at  once  recognises  the  fonms  seen  in  his  Tision, 
assuming  them  to  be  gods  entitled  to  bis  worship  ;  we  see  the  imperial 
baptism,  with  a  background  of  fantastic  architecture^  the  rite  adminis- 
tered both  by  immersion  (the  neophyte  standing  in  an  ample  font)  and 
affusion  ;  we  see  the  pope  on  a  throne,  before  which  the  emperor  is 
kneeling,  to  offer  him  a  tiara — ^no  doubt  the  artist  intended  thus  tn 
imply  the  immediate  bestowal  of  temporal  sovereignty  (veiy  generally 
believed  the  act  of  Constantine  in  the  first  flush  of  his  gratitude  and 
neophyte  zeal)  upon  the  papacy  ;  lastly,  we  see  the  pontifl  riding  into 
Rome  in  triumph,  Constantine  himself  leading  his  horse,  and  other 
mitred  bishops  following  on  horseback.  Another  picture— evidently 
by  the  same  hand^-quaindy  represents  the  finding  of  the  true  cross  by 
St  Helena,  and  the  miracle  by  which  it  was  distinguished  from  the 
crosses  of  the  two  thieves, — a  subject  here  introduced  beoiuse  a  portion 
of  that  revered  relic  was  among  treasures  deposited  in  this  chapel,  as  an 
old  inscription,  on  one  side,  records.  The  largest  composition  on  these 
vralls,  which  ooropieles  the  series,  represents  the  Saviour  enthroned 
amidst  angels  and  apostles.  This  chapel  is  now  only  used  for  the 
devotions  of  a  guild  of  marble-cutters,  and  open  for  mass  on  but  one 
Sunday — the  last— in  every  month." — Hemani  Medueval  ChrisHaH 
Art 

In  the  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion  in  this  chapel  an  angel  is 
represented  taking  off  the  crown  of  thorns  and  putting  on  a 
real  crown,  an  incident  nowhere  else  introduced  in  art 

The  castellated  Convent  of  the  Santi  Quattro  was  built  by 
Paschal  II.  at  the  same  time  as  the  church,  and  was  used 
as  a  papal  palace  while  the  Lateran  was  in  ruins,  hence  its 
defensive  aspect,  suited  to  the  troublous  times  of  the  anti- 
popes.     It  is  now  inhabited  by  Augustinian  Nuns. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Coelian  beneath  the  Incoronati,  and 
in  the  street  leading  from  the  Coliseum  to  the  Lateran,  is 
the  Church  of  S,  CUmente^  to  which  recent  discoveries  have 
given  an  extraordinary  interest 

The  upper  church,  in  spite  of  modernizations  under 
Clement  XI.  in  the  last  century,  retains  more  of  the  details 
belonging  to  primitive  ecclesiastical  architecture  than  any 
other  building  in  Rome.  It  was  consecrated  in  memory  of 
Clement,  the  fellow-labourer  of  St  Paul,  and  the  third 
bishop  of  Rome,  upon  the  site  of  his  family  house.  It  was 
already  important  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
here  read  his  thirty-third  and  thirt)'-eighth  homilies.  It  was 
altered  by  Adrian  I.  in  a.0.  77a,  and  by  Jolm  Vin.  in  A.D. 
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800,  and  again  restored  in  a.d.  1099  by  Pasdial  II.,  who  had 
been  cardinal  of  the  church,  and  who  was  elected  to  the 
papacy  within  its  walls.  The  greater  part  of  the  existing 
building  is  thus  either  of  the  ninth  or  the  twelfth  century. 

At  the  west  end  a  porch  supported  by  two  columns,  and 
attributed  to  the  eighth  century,  leads  into  the  quadriporticus^ 
from  which  is  the  eiftrance  to  the  nave,  separated  from  its 
aisles  by  sixteen  columns  evidendy  plundered  from  pagan 
buildings.  Raised  above  the  nave  and  protected  by  a  low 
marble  wall  is  the  cancdlum^  preserving  its  ancient  pavement, 
ambones,  altar,  and  episcopal  throne. 

"  In  S.  Clemente,  built  on  the  site  of  his  paternal  mansion,  and 
restored  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  an  example  is  still  to 
be  seen,  in  perfect  preservation,  of  the  primitiYe  church ;  everything 
remains  in  statu  quo— the  cour^  the  portico^  the  cancdlnm,  the  am- 
bones, paschal  candlestick,  crypt,  and  dborium — ^virgin  and  intact ;  the 
wooden  roof  has  unfortunately  disappeared,  and  a  small  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Catherine,  has  been  added,  yet  even  this  is  atoned  for  by 
the  Wdy  frescoes  of  Masacda  I  most  especially  recommend  this  relic 
of  early  Christianity  to  your  affectionate  and  tender  admiration.  Yet 
tfie  beauty  of  S.  Clemente  is  internal  only,  outwardly  it  is  little  mor« 
than  a  banu" — Lord  Linds<^, 

On  the  lefl  of  the  side  entrance  is  the  chapel  of  the 
Passion  dothed  with  frescoes  of  Masaaio^  which,  though 
restored,  are  very  beautiful — over  the  altar  is  the  Crucifix- 
ion, on  the  side  walls  the  stories  of  St  Clement  and  St 
Cadierine. 

"  The  celebrated  series  relating  to  St.  Catherine  is  still  most  striking 
m  the  grace  and  refinement  of  its  principal  figures  : 

"I.  St  Catherine  (cousin  of  the  Emperor  Constantine)  refuses  to 
worship  idols. 

**  a.  She  converts  the  empress  of  Maximin.  She  is  seen  throogh  a 
window  seated  inside  a  prison,  and  the  empress  is  seated  outside  the 
prison,  opposite  to  her,  in  a  graceful  listening  attitude. 

Ijie  empress  is  beheaded,  and  her  soul  is  carried  to  heaven  by  an 


"  4.  Catherine  disputes  with  the  pagan  philosophers.  She  is  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  hall,  the  forefinger  of  one  hand  laid  on  the  other,  as  in 
the  act  of  demonstrating.  She  is  represented  fair  and  giriish,  dre^ed 
with  great  simplicity  in  a  tunic  and  girdle, — ^no  crown,  nor  any  other 
attribute.  The  sages  are  ranged  on  each  side,  some  lost  in  thought, 
others  In  astonishment,  the  tyrant  (Maximin)  is  seen  behind,  as  if 
watching  the  conference,  while  through  an  open  window  ig^  behold  the 
fire  kinmed  for  the  converted  philosophers,  and  the  soiDe  of  their 
CBBcntkni. 

'*  5.  Cadterine  b  delivered  fimn  the  whedsi  which  are  broken  by  an 
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*'6.  Ske  IB  beheaded.    In  the  bttekgroiittd  tkiee  engdi  ky  btf  ia  a 

Kircophagus  on  the  sttmmit  of  Mount  Sinai." — See  Jmnes^ks  Sacni 
Art,  p.  491. 

'*  *  Masaccio,*  says  Vasari,  '  whose  enthusiasm  for  art  would  not 
allow  him  to  rest  contentedly  at  Florence,  resolved  to  go  to  Romc^  that 
he  might  learn  there  to  surpass  every  other  painter.'  It  was  during  this 
joumev,  which,  in  fact,  added  much  to  his  renown,  that  he  painted,  in 
the  Church  of  San  Clcmente — the  chapel  wjiich  now  so  usually  dis* 
appoints  the  expectations  of  the  traveller,  on  account  of  the  successive 

restorations  hy  which  his  work  has  been  disfigured The 

heavy  brush  which  has  passed  over  each  compartment  has  spared  neither 
the  delicacy  of  the  outline,  the  roundness  of  the  forms,  nor  the  play  of 
light  and  shade :  hi  a  word,  nothing  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  merit 
of  Masaccia" — Rio^  Poehy  of  Christian  Art, 

At  the  end  of  the  right  aisle  is  the  beautiful  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Rovarella,  ob.  1476.  A  statue  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  is  by  Simone,  brother  of  Donatello.  Beneath  the 
altar  repose  the  relics  of  St  Clement,  St  Ignatius  of 
Antioch — ^martyred  in  the  Coliseum,  St  Cyril,  and  St 
Servulus. 

"  St  Gr^ire  raoonte  que  de  ton  temps  on  voyait  dans  le  vestibule  de 
r^Use  Saint  Clement  un  pauvie  paialytiaue,  priant  et  mendiant,  sans 
que  jamais  une  plainte  sorttt  de  sa  boucne,  malgn^  les  vives  douleun 

2u*il  endurait  Chaque  iid^le  lui  donnait,  et  le  paralytique  distribuait 
son  tour,  aux  malheureux  ce  qu'il  avait  refu  de  la  compassion  publique. 
Lorsqu'il  mourut,  son  corns  fut  plac^  pres  de  oelui  de  Saint  Clement, 
pape,  et  de  Saint  Ignace  d  Aatioche,  et  son  nom  fut  inscrit  an  martjrro- 
lo|e.  On  le  v^n^re  dans  r£glise  sous  le  nom  de  Saint  Servulus." — Uns 
Chrkienne  ^  Rome. 

The  mosaics  in  the  tribune  are  well  worth  examination. 

''There  are  few  Christian  mosaics  in  which  mystic  meaning  and 
poetic  imagination  are  more  felicitous  than  in  those  on  the  apse  of 
S.  Clemente,  where  the  crucifix,  and  a  wide-spreading  vine-tree  (allusivv 
to  His  words,  who  said  '  I  am  the  True  Vine*),  spring  iirom  the  same 
stem ;  twelve  doves,  emblems  of  the  apostles,  being  on  the  cross  with 
the  Divine  Sufferer  ;  the  Mother  and  St  John  beside  it,  the  usual  hand 
stretched  out  in  glory  above,  with  a  crown ;  the  four  doctors  of  the 
Church,  also  other  small  figures,  men  and  birds,  introduced  amidst 
the  mazy  vine-foliage ;  and  at  the  basement,  the  four  mystio  rivers, 
with  stags  and  peacocks  drinking  at  their  streams.  The  Bgure  of  St. 
Dominic  is  a  modem  addition.  It  seems  evident,  from  characteristics 
of  style,  that  the  other  mosaics  here,  above  the  apsidal  arch,  and  at  the 
spandrils,  are  more  ancient,  perhaps  by  about  a  century ;  these  latter 
representing  the  Saviour  in  benediction,  the  four  Evangelic  emblems* 
St  Peter  and  St  Clement,  St  Paul  and  St  Laurence  seated  ;  the  two 
apostles  designated  by  their  names,  with  the  Greek  '  hagios '  in  Latin 
letters.  The  later  art-work  was  ordered  (see  the  Latin  inscription 
below)  in  1299,  bv  a  cardinal  titular  of  S-  Cl«aentc^  «ephew  to 
Boniface  VIII. ;   tne  same  who  also  bestowed  the  beavtifu  cothiq 
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km  tlM'Mf  oSip  with  a  leKef  watmeaiang  the  dtaur*  pne* 

•ented  by  St.  Dominic  to  the  Virgin  and  Clii]d*-«ct  against  the  wall 
neat  the  tribiine,  nn  admirable,  though  but  an  accessorial,  object  of 
iM&eval  wiC^'-^Hemani  MetUaval  Art. 

From  the  sacristy  a  staircase  leads  to  the  Lower  Church 
(occasionally  illuminated  for  the  public)  first  discovered  in 
1357.  Here,  there  are  several  pillars  of  the  rarest  marbles  in 
perfect  preservation,  and  a  very  curious  series  of  frescoes 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  parts  of  winch  are  still 
dear  and  almost  uninjured.  These  include — the  Cruci- 
fixion, with  the  Virgin  and  St  John  standing  by  the  cross,--* 
the  earliest  example  in  Rome  of  this  well-known  subject ; 
the  Ascension,  sometimes  called  by  Romanists  (in  prepara< 
tion  for  their  dogma  of  1S70),  ''  the  Assumption  of  the 
Viigin,"  because  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  is  elevated  above 
the  other  apostles,  though  she  is  evidendy  intent  on  watching 
the  retreating  figure  of  her  divine  Son — ^in  this  fi-esco  the 
figure  of  a  pope  is  introduced  (with  the  square  nimbus, 
showing  that  it  was  painted  in  his  lifetime)  and  the  inscrip- 
tion *' Sanctissimus  dominus,  Leo  Papa  Romanus,''  pro- 
bably Leo  III.  or  Leo  IV.;  the  Maries  at  the  sepulchre; 
the  descent  into  Hades;  the  Marriage  of  C^a ;  the  Funeral 
of  St  Cyril  with  Pope  Nicholas  I.  (858—67)  walking  in  the 
pfooession ;  and,  the  most  interesting  of  all — ^probably  of 
somewhat  later  date,  the  stoiy  of  S.  Clemente,  and  that  of 
S.  Alexis,  whose  adventures  are  described  in  the  account 
of  his  church  on  the  Aventine.  An  altar  of  Mithras  was 
discovered  during  the  excavations  here.  Beneath  this  crypt 
is  still  a  thini  structure,  discovered  1867, — ^probably  the 
veiy  house  of  St  Clement— (decorated  with  rich  stucco 
Ofnament) — sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  'cavern  near 
&  Clemente '  to  which  the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  retired  in  a.d.  999  with  his 
eonfessor,  and  where  he  spent  fourteen  days  in  penitential 
retirement 

According  to  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  the  Prefect  Mamer- 
tmus  ordered  the  arrest  of  Pope  Clement,  and  intended  to 
pat  him  to  death,  but  was  deterred  by  a  tumult  of  the 
people,  who  cried  with  one  voice,  ''  What  evil  has  he  done, 
m  rather  what  good  has  he  not  done  ?"  Clement  was  then 
condemned  to  exile  in  the  Chersonese,  and  Mamertinus, 
touched  by  his  submissioQ  and  covmge,  dismssed  him  with 
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the  wofds — **  May  the  God  3rou  woisbip  bring  yon  rdef  tn 
the  place  of  your  banishment*' 

In  his  exile  Clement  received  into  the  Church  more  than 
two  hundred  Christians  who  had  been  waiting  for  baptism,  and 
miraculously  discovered  water  for  their  support  in  a  banen 
rock,  to  which  he  was  directed  by  a  Lamb,  in  whose  form 
he  recognised  the  guidance  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  en- 
thusiasm which  these  marvels  excited  led  Trajan  to  send 
executioners,  by  whom  he  was  tied  to  an  anchor  and  thrown 
into  the  sea.  But  his  disciples,  kneeling  on  the  shore, 
prayed  that  his  relics  might  be  given  up  to  them,  when  the 
waves  retired,  and  disclosed  a  marble  chapel,  bulk  by  aa- 
eartfalyhands---OHer  the  tomb  (^ the  saint  FioBidie  Cher- 
sonese the  Teraams  of  St  Clement  were  broaght  back  to 
Rome  by  St  Cyril,  the  Apostle  of  the  Slavonians^  who^ 
dying  here  himself,  was  buried  by  his  side. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  AVENTINE. 


Jewish  Burial-ground— Sta.   Sabina— S.  Alessio— The  Priomto— Sla. 
Prisca^The  Vigna  dd  Jesuiti— S.  Sabba— Sta.  Balbimu 

THE  Avendne,  which  is  perhaps  the  highest,  and  now — 
from  its  coronet  of  convents — the  most  picturesque 
of  all  the  Roman  Hills,  is  of  irregular  form,  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  valley ;  one  side,  the  higher,  is  crowned 
by  the  churches  of  Sta.  Sabina,  S.  Alessio,  and  die  Priorato, 
which  together  form  "the  Capitol  of  the  Aventine;**  the  other, 
known  as  the  Pseudo-Aventine,  is  marked  by  the  choiches 
of  S.  Sabba  and  Sta.  Balbina. 

Virgil  and  Ovid  allude  repeatedly  to  the  thick  woods 
which  once  clothed  the  Aventine.*  Dionysius  speaks  of 
the  laurels  or  bays,  an  indigenous  tree  of  ancient  Rome^ 
which  grew  there  in  abundance.  Only  one  side  of  the  hill, 
that  towards  the  Tiber,  now  shows  any  of  the  natural  cdiii^ 
but  it  was  once  remarkable  for  its  rocks,  and  the  Ffteoikh 
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AvvBtine  obtained  die  name  of  Saxum  ftom  a  huge  solitary 
mast  of  stone  which  surmounted  it 

*'  Est  moles  nativa ;  loco  res  nomina  fecit 
Appellant  Saxnm :  pars  bona  montis  ea  est/  * 

The  upper  portion  of  the  hill  is  of  volcanic  formation, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  l^end  of  Cacus  vomiting  forth 
flames  firom  his  cave  on  the  side  of  the  Aventine  had  its 
origin  in  noxious  sulphuric  vapours  emitted  by  the  soil,  as 
is  still  the  case  at  the  Solfatara  on  the  way  to  Tivoli.  The 
demi-god  Faunus,  who  had  an  oracle  at  the  Sol&taxa,  had 
also  an  oracle  on  this  hillf 

Some  derive  the  name  of  Aventine  from  Aventinus- 
Silvius,  king  of  Alba,  who  was  buried  here;  J  others  from 
Avens,  a  Sabine  river ;  while  others  say  that  the  name  simply 
means  "  the  hill  of  birds,"  and  connect  it  with  the  story  of 
the  foundation  of  the  city.  For  when  it  became  necessary 
to  decide  whether  Romulus  or  Remus  was  to  rule  over  the 
newly-built  Rome,  Romulus  seated  himself  upon  the  Pala- 
tine to  watch  the  auspices,  but  Remus  upon  the  rock  of  the 
Pseodo-Aventine  Here  Remus  saw  only  six  vultures,  while 
Romulus  saw  twelve,  but  each  interpreted  the  augury  in  his 
own  fovour,  and  Remus  leapt  across  the  boundary  of  the 
Palatine,  whether  in  derision  or  war,  and  was  slain  by  his 
brother,  or  by  Celer,  one  of  his  followers.  He  was  brought 
back  and  buried  upon  the  Aventine,  and  the  stone  whence 
he  had  watched  die  vultures  was  thenceforth  called  the 
Sacred  Rock.  Ancient  tradition  places  the  tomb  of  Remus 
on  the  Pseudo-Aventine,  but  in  the  middle  ages  the  tomb  of 
Caius  Cestus  was  believed — even  by  Petrarch — ^to  be  the 
monument  of  Remus. 

Some  authohdes  consider  that  when  Remus  was  watching 
the  vultures  on  the  Pseudo-Aventine,  that  part  of  the  hiU 
was  ahready  occupied  by  a  Pelasgic  fortress  called  Romoria, 
but  at  this  time  and  for  long  afterwards,  the  higher  part  of  the 
Aventine  was  held  by  the  Sabines.  Here  the  Sabine  king 
Numa  dedicated  an  altar  to  Jupiter  £licius,$  and  the 
Sabine  god  Consus  had  also  an  altar  here.  Hither  Numa 
came  to  visit  the  forest-gods  Faunus  and  Picas  at  theii 
sacred  fountain : 
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Qao  posses  viso  dicere,  numen  inert. 
In  medio  gramen,  muscoque  adoperta  Tirenti 

Manabat  saxo  vena  petennis  aqwe. 
Inde  fere  soli  Faimiis  Picusque  bibebant* 

By  mingling  wine  and  honey  with  the  waters  of  theii 
spring,  Numa  snared  the  gods,  and  compelled  them  to  t^ 
him  how  he  might  learn  from  Jupiter  the  knowledge  of  his 
will,  and  to  reveal  to  him  a  charm  against  thunder  and 
lightning,  t 

The  Sabine  king  Tatius,  the  rival  of  Romulus,  was 
buried  on  the  Aventine  *'  in  a  great  grove  of  laurels, **  and,  at 
his  tomb,  then  called  Armilustrum,  it  was  the  custom,  every 
year,  in  the  month  of  October,  to  hold  a  feast  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  arms,  accompanied  by  martial  dances.  A  horse 
was  at  the  same  time  sacrificed  to  Janus,  the  Sabine  war- 
god,  t 

Ancus  Mardus  surrounded  the  Aventine  by  a  wall,f  and 
settled  there  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  oi  Latin 
towns  which  he  had  subdued.  This  was  the  cffigin  of  the 
I^ebs,  who  were  soon  to  become  such  formidable  opponents 
of  the  first  colonists  of  the  Palatine,  who  took  rank  as  padti- 
cians,  and  who  at  first  found  in  them  an  important  counter- 
poise to  the  power  of  the  original  Sabine  inhatntants,  against 
whom  the  little  Latin  colony  of  Romulus  had  hitherto  been 
standing  alone.  The  Aventine  continued  always  to  be  tke 
especial  property  and  sanctuary  of  the  plebs,  the  patricians 
avoiding  it — ^in  tiie  first  instance,  it  is  supposed,  firom  an  im- 
pression that  the  hill  was  of  evil  omen,  owing  to  the  stoiy 
of  Remus.  In  b.c,  416,  the  tribune  Icilius  proposed  and 
carried  a  law  by  which  all  the  public  lands  of  the  Aventine 
were  officially  conferred  upon  the  plebs,  who  forthwith 
began  to  cover  its  heights  with  houses,  in  which  each  family 
of  the  people  had  a  right  in  one  floor, — a  custom  which 
still  prevails  at  Rome.  At  this  time,  also,  the  Aventine 
was  included  for  the  first  time  within  the  pomoerium  or 
religious  boundary  of  the  city.  Owing  to  its  being  the  '^  hill 
of  die  people,"  the  commons  henceforth  held  their  comitia 
and  elcK^ted  their  tribunes  here ;  and  here,  after  the  marder 
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at  Viigiiua,  to  whoin-  the  tribune  Iciltus  had  been  betmdied, 
the  army  assembled  against  Appius  Claudius. 

Yeiy  little  remains  of  the  numerous  temples  which  once 
adorned  the  hill,  but  dieir  sites  are  tolerably  well  ascer-. 
tained.  We  stiU  ascend  the  Aventine  by  the  ancient  Clivus 
PublicioSy  originally  paved  by  two  brothers  Publicii,  who 
Wd^  »diles  at  the  same  time,  and  had  embesuled  a  public 
sum  of  mon^y  which  they  were  compelled  to  expend  Uius— ^ 

Fflute  locant  clivnm,  qui  tunc  erat  ardua  rupes  : 
Utile  nunc  iter  est,  Publickimque  Tocant.* 

At  the  foot  of  this  road  was  the  temple  of  Luna,  or  Jana,  in 
which  Tatius  had  also  erected  an  altar  to  Janus  or  the  Sun. 

Lana  regit  menses  ;  hujus  quo^ue  tempora  mensb 
Finit  Aventino  Luna  colenda  jugo.t 

It  was  up  this  road  that  Caius  Gracchus,  a  few  hours 
before  his  death,  fled  to  take  refuge  in  a  small  Temple  of 
Diana,  which  stood  somewhere  near  the  present  site  of  S. 
Alessio,  where,  kneeling  before  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  he 
implored  that  the  people  who  had  betrayed  him  might  never 
be  ftee.  Close  by,  singularly  enough,  rose  the  Temple  of 
Liberty,  which  his  grandfath<H-  Sempronius  Gracchus  had 
built  Adjoining  this  temple  was  a  hall  where  the  archives 
of  the  censors  were  kept,  and  where  they  transacted  busi- 
ness ;  this  was  rebuilt  by  Asinins  Pollio,  who  added  to  it 
tiie  f^t  public  library  established  in  Rome. 

Nee  me,  qua;  doctis  patuerunt  prima  libellis 
Atria,  Libertas  tangere  passa  sua  est.J^ 

In  the  same  group  stood  the  famous  sanctuary  of  Juno 
Regina,  vowed  by  Camillus  during  the  siege  of  Veii,  and  to 
which  die  Juno  of  the  captured  city  was  removed  after  she 
had  given  a  verbal  consent  when  asked  whether  she  wished 
to  go  to  Rome  and  inhabit  a  new  temple,  much  as  the 
modem  queen  of  heaven  is  apt  to  do  in  modem  times  at 
Rome.$  The  Temples  of  Liberty  and  Juno  were  both 
rebuilt  under  Augustus ;  some  imagine  that  they  were  under 
It  common  roof.  If  they  were  distinct  buildings,  nothing  of 
die  foriner  remains ;  some  beautiful  columns  built  into  the 
church  of  Sta.  Sabina  are  all  that  remain  of  the  temple 
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of  JtinOy  tfiou|^  livy  thought  that  her  icign  here  would  te 

eternal— 

•    •    .    in  Aventuiiun,  srtenuun  sedem  snam.* 

Also  belonging  to  this  group  was  a  Temple  of  Minerva. 

Sol  abit  a  Geminis,  et  Cancri  signa  rubescnnt : 
Coepit  Aventina  Fallas  in  arce  coli.t 

Here  the  dramatist  Livius  Andronicus,  who  lived  upon 
the  Aventine,  was  honoured  after  his  death  by  a  company 
of  scribes  and  actors.  Another  poet  who  lived  upon  the 
Aventine  was  Ennius,  who  is  described  as  inhabiting  a 
humble  dwelling,  and  being  attended  by  a  single  fen^e 
slave.    The  poet  Callus  also  lived  here. 

Totis,  Galle,  jubes  tibi  me  servire  diebas» 
Et  per  Aventinum  ter  quater  ire  tuum  I  X 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Aventine  (above  the  Circus 
Maximus),  which  was  originally  coverai  with  myrtle — ^a 
shrub  now  almost  extinct  at  Rome — on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  Sta.  Prisca,  was  a  more  important  Temple  of  Diana, 
sometimes  called  by  the  Sabine  name  of  Murcia, — built  in 
imitation  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  Propertius 
writes — 

Phyllis  Aventinse  quscdam  est  vicina  Dianse ;  { 

and  Martial — 

Quique  videt  propius  magna  certamina  Cird 
LAudat  Aventmae  vicinus  Sura  Dianae.  | 

Here  till  the  time  of  Dionysius  was  preserved  the  pillar  of 
brass  on  which  was  engraved  the  law  of  Icilius. 

Near  this  were  the  groves  of  Simila,  the  retreat  of  the 
infamous  association  discovered  and  terribly  punished  at  the 
time  of  the  Greek  wars ;  and — in  the  time  of  the  empire — the 
gardens  of  Servilia,  where  she  received  the  devotion  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  in  which  her  son  Brutus  is  said  to  have  con- 
spired his  murder,  and  to  have  been  interrogated  by  his 
wife  Portia  as  to  the  mystery,  which  he  refused  to  rev«d  to 
her,  fearing  her  wealuiess  under  torture,  until,  by  the  con- 
cealment of  a  terrible  wound  which  she  had  given  to  herself, 
she  had  proved  to  him  that  the  daughter  of  Cato  could  suffer 
and  be  silent 

The  Aventine  continued  to  be  inhabited,  and  even  popu- 
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feuSy  until  die  sixdi  centuiy,  frc»n  which  period  its  prospaity 
began  to  decline.  In  the  eleventh  century  it  was  occupied 
by  the  camp  of  Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  when  he  came 
in  war  against  Gregory  VII.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
Honorius  III.  made  a  final  effort  to  re-establish  its  popu- 
larity; but  with  each  succeeding  generation  it  has  become, 
— paidy  owing  to  the  ravages  of  malaria — ^more  and  more 
deserted,  till  now  its  sole  inhabitants  are  monks,  and  the 
few  ague^tricken  contadini  who  look  after  the  monastic 
vineyards.  In  wandering  along  its  desolate  lanes,  hemmed 
in  by  hedges  of  elder,  or  by  walls  covered  with  parasitical 
plants,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  time  when  it  was  so 
thickly  populated ;  and  except  in  the  quantities  of  coloured 
marbles  with  which  its  fields  and  vineyards  are  strewn, 
there  is  nothing  to  remind  one  of  the  i6  aediculse,  64  baths, 
25  granaries,  88  fountains,  130  of  the  larger  houses  called 
domus^  and  2487  of  the  poorer  houses  called  insula^  which 
occupied  this  site. 

The  present  interest  of  the  hill  is  almost  wholly  ecclesi- 
astical, and  centres  around  the  story  of  St  Dominic,  and 
the  l^ends  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  connected  with  its 
different  churches. 

The  best  approach  to  the  Aventine  is  behind  the  Church 
of  Sta.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  where  the  Via  S/a,  SadifUij 
once  the  Clivus  Publidus  (available  for  carriages),  turns  up 
the  bill 

A  lane  on  the  left  leads  to  the  Jewish  burial-ground,  used 
as  a  place  of  sepulture  for  the  Ghetto  for  many  centuries. 
A  curious  instance  of  die  cupidity  attributed  to  the  Jewish 
race  may  be  seen  in  the  fact,  that  they  have,  for  a  remu- 
neration of  four  baiocchi,  habitually  given  leave  to  their 
neighbours  to  discharge  the  contents  of  a  rubbish  cart  into 
their  cemetery,  a  permission  of  which  the  Romans  have 
so  abundandy  availed  themselves,  that  the  level  of  the 
soil  has  been  raised  by  many  yards,  and  whole  sets  of 
okler  monuments  have  been  completely  swallowed  up,  and 
new  ones  erected  over  their  heads. 

After  we  turn  the  comer  at  the  hill  top,  with  its  fine  view 
over  the  Palatine,  and  cross  the  trench  of  fortification  formed 
during  the  fear  of  a  Garibaldian  invasion  in  1867,  we  skirt 
Hhat  appears  to  be  part  of  a  dty  walL    This  is  in  fact  the 
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wall  of  die  Honoriaii  dtt,  built  by  Pope  Honorios  III.,  of 
the  great  fiunily  of  Savelli,  whose  idea  was  to  render  the 
Aventine  once  more  the  populous  and  favourite  portion  of 
the  city,  and  who  began  great  works  for  this  purpose.  Before 
his  arrangements  were  completed  St  Dominic  arrived  in 
Rome,  and  was  appointed  master  of  the  papal  household, 
and  abbot  of  the  convent  of  Sta.  Sabina,  where  his  minis- 
trations and  popularity  soon  formed  such  an  attraction,  that 
the  pof>e  wisely  abandoned  his  design  of  founding  a  new 
city  which  should  commemorate  himself,  and  left  the 
field  to  St  Dominic, — to  whom  he  made  over  the  land  on 
this  side  of  the  hilL  Henceforward  the  convent  of  Sta. 
Sabina  and  its  surroundings  have  become,  more  than  any 
pther  spot,  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Dominican 
Order, — there,  all  the  great  saints  of  the  Order  have  received 
their  first  inspiration, — have  resided, — or  are  buried  ;  there 
St  Dominic  himself  received  in  a  beatific  vision  the  insti- 
tution of  the  rosary;  there  he  was  ordered  to  plant  the 
famous  orange-tree,  which,  being  then  unknown  in  Rome, 
he  brought  firom  his  native  Spain  as  the  only  present  which 
it  was  suitable  for  die  gratitude  of  a  poor  monk  to  offer 
to  his  patron  Honorius,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  great 
botanists  of  his  time, — an  orange-tree  which  still  lives,  and 
which  is  firmly  believed  by  the  monks  to  flourish  or  fail 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  Order,  so  that  it  has  lately  been 
gready  the  worse  for  the  suppression  of  the  convents  in 
Northern  Italy,  though  the  residence  of  P^re  Lacordaire 
within  the  convent  proved  exceedingly  beneficial  to  it,  and 
his  visit  even  caused  a  new  sucker  to  ^rout 

The  Church  of  Sta.  Sabina  was  built  on  die  site  of  the 
house  of  the  saint — ^in  which  she  suffered  martyrdom  under 
the  Emperor  Hadrian,*  in  a.d.  423 — by  Peter,  a  priest  of 
Illyria,  "  rich  for  die  poor,  and  poor  for  himself**  {pauperibus 
locuples^  sibi  pauper)^  as  we  reaid  by  the  mosaic  inscription 
inside  the  principal  entrance.  St  Gregoiy  the  Great  read 
two  of  his  homilies  here.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  824, 
and  restored  and  reconsecrated  by  Gregory  IX.  in  1238. 
Much  of  its  interest, — ancient  pavements,  mosaics,  &c, — 
Was  destroyed  in  1587  by  Sixtus  V.,  idio  took  the  credit 
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•f  dniroveiing  the  relics  of  the  martyrs  who  are  buried 
beneath  the  altar. 

On  the  west  is  a  covered  corridor  containing  several 
ancient  inscriptions.  It  is  supported  on  one  side  by  ancient 
spiral  columns  of  pavonazzetto,  on  the  other  these  have 
been  plundered  and  replaced  by  granite.  Hence,  through  a 
window,  ladies  are  allowed  to  gaze  upon  the  celebrated 
orange-tree,  665  years  old,  which  they  cannot  approach ; 
a  rude  figure  of  St  Dominic  is  sculptured  upon  the  low 
wall  which  surrounds  it  The  west  door,  of  the  twelfth 
century,  in  a  richly  sculptured  frame,  is  cited  by  Kugler 
as  an  instance  of  the  extinction  of  the  Byzantine  influence 
upon  art  Its  panels  are  covered  with  carvings  firom  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  referred  by  Mamachi  to  the 
seventh,  by  Agincourt  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Some 
of  the  subjects  have  been  destroyed ;  among  those  which 
remain  are  the  Annunciation,  the  Angels  appearing  to  the 
Shepherds,  the  Angel  and  Zachariah  in  the  Temple,  the 
Magi,  Moses  turning  the  rods  into  serpents,  the  ascent 
of  Elijah,.  Christ  before  Pilate,  the  denial  of  Peter,  and 
the  Ascension.  Within  the  entrance  are  the  only  remains 
of  the  magnificent  mosaic,  erected  in  431,  under  Celes- 
tine  I.,  which  entirely  covered  the  west  wall  till  the  time 
of  Sixtus  v.,  consisting  of  an  inscription  in  large  letters, 
with  a  female  figure  on  either  side,  that  on  the  left 
bearing  the  name  "  Ecclesia  cum  circumcisione,"  that  on 
the  right,  "  Ecclesia  ex  gentibus."  Among  the  parts 
destroyed  were  the  four  beasts  typical  of  the  Evangelists, 
and  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  The  church  was  thus  gor- 
geously decorated,  because  in  the  time  of  the  Savelli  popes, 
it  was  what  the  Sistine  is  now,  the  Chiesa  Apostolica. 

The  nave  is  lined  by  twenty-four  Corinthian  columns 
of  white  marble,  relics  of  the  temple  of  Juno  Regina,  which 
once  stood  here.  Above,  is  an  inlaid  frieze  of  pietradura, 
of  A.D.  431,  which  once  extended  up  to  the  windows,  but 
was  destroyed  by  Sixtus  V.,  who  at  Uie  same  time  built  up 
tfie  windows  which  till  then  existed  over  each  pier.  In 
the  middle  of  the  pavement  near  the  altar,  is  a  very  cu- 
rious mosaic  figure  over  the  grave  of  Munoz  de  2^amora, 
a  General  of  the  Dominican  Order,  who  died  in  1300. 
Nearer  the  west  door  are  interesting  incised  slabs  repre- 
senting a  German  bishop  and  a  lady,  bene&cton  of  this 
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church,  aiKl  (on  the  left)  a  slab  with  anns  in  mosaic,  to  a 
lady  of  the  Savelli  family.  In  the  left  aisle  is  another 
monument  of  1312,  commemorating  a  warrior  of  the  im- 
perial house  of  Germany.  The  high  altar  covers  the  remains 
of  Sabina  and  Seraphia,  Alexander  the  Pope,  Eventius  and 

^Theodulus,  all  martyrs.  In  the  chapel  beneath  St  Dominic  is 
said  to  have  flagellated  himself  three  times  nightly,  "  perch^ 
un  colpo  solo  non  abbastava  par  mortificare  il  came." 

At  the  end  of  the  right  aisle  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Ro- 
sary, where  a  beautiful  picture  of  Sassoferrato,  called  "  La 

.  Madonna  del  Rosario,"  commemorates  the  vision  of  St 
Dominic  on  that  spot,  in  which  he  received  the  rosaiy  from 
the  hands  of  the  Virgin. 

"  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  kneels  with  St.  Dominic  before  the  throne 
of  the  Madonna  ;  the  lily  at  her  feet.  The  Infant  Saviour  is  turned 
towards  her,  and  with  one  hand  he  crowns  her  with  thorns,  with  the 
other  he  presents  the  rosary.  This  is  the  master-piece  of  the  painter, 
with  all  bis  usual  el^ance,  without  his  usual  insipidity." — yameMmis 
Monastic  Orders, 

Few  Roman  Catholic  practices  have  excited  more  ani- 
madversion than  the  'Wain  repetition"  of  the  worship  of 
the  Rosary.  The  Pere  Lacordaire  (a  Dominican)  defended 
it,  saying — 

''  Le  rationaliste  sourit  en  voyant  passer  de  longues  files  de  gens  qui 
redisent  une  m^me  parole.  Celui  qui  est  ^aire  d'une  meiUeure 
himiere  comprend  <|ue  1' amour  n'aqu'un  mot,  et  qu*en  le  disant  toujoon, 
il  ne  le  r^p^te  jamais.*' 

Grouped  around  this  chapel  are  three  beautiful  tombs, — 
a  cardinal,  a  bishop,  and  a  priest  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  That  of  the  cardinal  (which  is  of  the  well-known 
Roman  type  of  the  time),  is  inscribsd  "  Ut  moriens  viveret, 
vixit  est  moriturus ;"  the  others  are  incised  slabs.  At  the 
other  end  of  this  aisle  is  a  marble  slab,  on  which  St  Dominic 
is  said  to  have  been  wont  to  lie  prostrate  in  prayer.  One 
day  while  he  was  lying  thus,  the  Devil  in  his  rage  is  said  to 
have  hurled  a  huge  stone  (a  round  black  marble,  pietra  di 
paragone^)  at  him,  which  missed  the  saint,  who  left  the 
attack  entirely  unnoticed.  The  devil  was  frantic  with  dis- 
appointment, and  the  stone,  remaining  as  a  relic,  is  i»re- 
served  on  a  low  pillar  in  the  nave.  A  small  gothic  ciborium^ 
richly  inlaid  with  mosaic,  remains  on  the  left  of  the  tribune. 

Opening  from  the  left  aisle  is  a  chapel  built  by  Elic  of 
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TiiAomy    'ycry  rich  in  predoas  marbles.    The  fiame  of  the 
panel  on  the  left  is  said  to  be  unique. 

It  was  in  this  church,  in  1218,  tliat  St  Hyacinth,  struck 
by  the  preaching  of  St  Dominic,  and  by  the  recollection 
of  the  barbarism,  heathenism,  and  ignorance  which  pre- 
\'ailed  in  many  parts  of  his  native  land  of  Silesia,  offered 
himself  as  its  missionary,  and  took  the  vows  of  the 
Dommican  Order,  together  with  his  cousin  St.  Ceslas. 
Hither  fled  to  the  monastic  life  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  pur- 
sued to  the  very  door  of  the  convent  by  the  tears  and 
outcries  of  his  mother,  who  vainly  implored  him  to  return 
to  her.  One  evening,  a  pilgrim,  worn  out  with  travel  and 
fatigue,  arrived  at  the  door  of  this  convent  mounted  upon  a 
wretched  mule,  and  implored  admittance.  The  prior  in 
mockery  asked,  ''What  are  you  come  for,  my  father?  are 
you  come  to  see  if  the  college  of  cardinals  is  disposed 
to  elect  you  as  pope ? "  "I  come  to  Rome,"  replied  the 
pilgrim  Michele  Ghislieri,  "because  the  interests  of  the 
Church  require  it,  and  I  shall  leave  as  soon  as  my  task  is 
accomplished ;  meanwhile  I  implore  you  to  give  me  a  brief 
hospitality  and  a  little  hay  for  my  mule."  Sixteen  years 
afterwards  Ghislieri  mounted  the  papal  throne  as  Pius  V., 
and  proved,  during  a  troubled  reign,  the  most  rigid  follower 
and  eager  defender  of  the  institutions  of  St.  Dominia  One 
day  as  Ghislieri  was  about  to  kiss  his  crucifix  in  the  eager- 
ness of  prayer,  "  the  image  of  Christ,"  says  the  legend,  retired 
of  its  own  accord  from  his  touch,  for  it  had  been  poisoned 
by  an  enemy,  and  a  kiss  would  have  been  death.  This 
crucifix  is  now  preserved  as  a  precious  relic  in  the  convent, 
where  the  cells,  both  of  St  Dominic  and  of  St  Pius  V.  are 
preserved,  though,  like  most  historical  chambers  of  Roman 
saints,  their  interest  is  lessened  by  their  having  been 
beautified  and  changed  into  chapels.  In  the  cell  of  St 
Dominic  is  a  portrait  by  Bazziniy  founded  on  the  records 
of  his  personal  appearance ;  the  lily  lies  by  his  side, — ^the 
glory  hovers  over  his  head, — ^he  is,  as  the  chronicler  de- 
scribes him,  "  of  amazing  beauty."  In  this  cell  he  is  said 
frequently  to  have  passed  the  night  in  prayer  with  his  rival 
St.  Francis  of  Assist  The  refectory  is  connected  with 
another  stoiy  of  St  Dominic . — 

**  It  bappened  that  when  he  was  residing  with  forty  of  his  fiian  in 
the  convaU  of  Sta.  Sabina  at  Rome^  the  brothers  who  had  becD  sent  to 
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beg  lor  provisions  bad  returned  witb  %.  ytry  small  qnandty  of  bread, 
and  thev  knew  not  what  they  should  do,  for  night  was  at  band,  and 
they  had  not  eaten  all  day.  Then  St.  Dominic  ordered  that  they  sbould 
seat  themselves  in  the  refectory,  and,  taking  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  he  pronounced  the  usual  blessing :  and  behold  I  two  beautiful 
youths  clad  in  white  and  shining  garments  appeared  amongst  tbem  ; 
one  carried  a  basket  of  bread,  and  the  other  a  pitcher  of  wine»  which 
they  distributed  to  the  brethren:  then  they  disappeared,  and  no  one 
knew  how  they  had  come  in,  nor  how  they  had  gone  out  And  the 
brethren  sat  in  amazement;  but  St.  Dominic  stretched  forth  his  hand, 
and  said  calmly,  '  My  children,  eat  what  God  hath  sent  you : '  and  it 
was  truly  celestial  food,  such  as  the^  had  never  tasted  before  nor  since." 
'~- Jameson*!  Monasiu  Orders^  p.  309. 

Other  saints  who  sojourned  for  a  time  in  this  convent 
were  St.  Norbert,  founder  of  the  Premonstiatensians  (ob. 
1 134),  and  St  Raymond  de  Penaforte  (ob.  1275),  who  left 
his  labours  in  Barcelona  for  a  time  in  1230  to  act  as 
chaplain  to  Gregory  IX. 

In  1287  a  conclave  was  held  at  Sta.  Sabina  for  the  election 
of  a  successor  to  Pope  Martin  IV.,  but  was  broken  up  by 
the  malaria,  six  cardinals  dying  at  once  within  the  convent, 
and  all  the  rest  taking  flight  except  Cardinal  Savelli,  who 
would  not  desert  his  paternal  home,  and  survived  by  keep- 
ing large  fires  constantly  burning  in  his  chamber.  Ten 
months  afterwards  his  perseverance  was  rewarded  by  his 
own  election  to  the  throne  as  Honorius  IV. 

In  the  garden  of  the  convent  are  some  small  remains  of 
the  palace  of  the  Savelli  pope,  Honorius  III.  Here,  on  the 
declivity  of  the  Aventine,  many  important  excavations  were 
made  in  1856 — 57,  by  the  French  Prior  Besson,  a  person  of 
great  intelligence,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  an  ancient  Roman  house — ^its  chambers  paved  with  black 
and  white  mosaic,  and  some  fine  fragments  of  the  wall 
of  Servius  Tullius,  formed  of  gigantic  blocks  of  peperino. 
In  the  chambers  which  were  found  decorated  in  stucco  with 
remnants  of  painting  in  figures  and  arabesque  ornaments, 
''one  litde  group  represented  a  sacrifice  before  the  statue 
of  a  god,  in  an  sedicula.  Some  rudely  scratched  Latin 
lines  on  this  surface  led  to  the  inference  that  this  chamber, 
after  becoming  subterranean  and  otherwise  uninhabitable, 
had  served  for  a  prison;  one  unfortunate  inmate  having 
inscribed  curses  against  those  who  caused  his  loss  of 
h'berty;    and  another,  more    devout,  left   record   of  hif 
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¥Oirs  to  sacrifice  to  Bacchus  in  c&se  of  lecorering  thai 
blessing."* 

Since  the  death  of  Prior  Besson  the  works  have  been 
abandoned,  and  the  remains  already  discovered  have  been 
for  the  most  part  earthed  up  again.  A  nympheum,  a  well, 
and  several  subterranean  passages,  are  still  visible  on  the 
hill  side. 

Just  beyond  Sta.  Sabina  is  the  Jeronymite  Church  and 
Convent  of  5.  Aiessio^  the  only  monastery  of  Jeronymites 
in  Italy  where  meat  was  allowed  to  be  eaten, — in  con- 
sideration of  the  malaria.  The  first  church  erected  here 
was  built  in  a.d.  305  in  honour  of  St  Boniface,  martyr,  by 
Aglae,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  whose  servant  (and  lover)  he 
had  been.  It  was  reconsecrated  in  a.d.  401  by  Innocent 
I.y  in  honour  of  St  Alexis,  whose  paternal  mansion  was  on 
thus  site.  This  saint,  young  and  beautiful,  took  a  vow  of 
virginity,  and  being  forced  by  his  parents  into  marriage, 
fled  on  the  same  evening  from  his  home,  and  was  given 
up  as  lost  Worn  out  and  utterly  changed  he  returned 
many  years  afterwards  to  be  near  those  who  were  dear  to 
him,  and  remained,  unrecognised,  as  a  poor  beggar,  under 
the  stairs  which  led  to  his  father's  house.  Seventeen  years 
I>assed  away,  when  a  mysterious  voice  suddenly  echoed 
through  the  Roman  churches,  crying,  "  Seek  ye  out^  the 
man  of  God,  that  he  may  pray  for  Rome."  The  crowd 
was  stricken  with  amazement, — when  the  same  voice  con- 
tinuedy  "  Seek  in  the  house  of  Euphemian."  Then,  pope, 
emperor,  and  senators  rushed  together  to  the  Aventine, 
where  they  found  the  despised  be^ar  dying  beneath  the 
doorstep,  with  his  countenance  beammg  with  celestial  light, 
a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a  sealed  paper  in  the  other. 
Vainly  the  people  strove  to  draw  the  paper  firom  the  fingers 
which  were  closing  in  the  gripe  of  death,  but  when  Inno- 
cent I.  bade  the  dying  man  in  God's  name  to  give  it  up, 
they  opened,  and  the  pope  read  aloud  to  the  astonishai 
multitude  the  secret  of  Alexis,  and  his  father  Euphemian, 
and  his  widowed  bride,  regained  in  death  the  son  and  the 
husband  they  had  lost 

S.  Alessio  is  entered  through  a  courtyard. 

'The  coartyards  in  front  of  S.  Alessio,  Sta.  Cedlk*  &  < 
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and  other  dmiclia^  are  like  the  Tcatibola  of  the  andeBt  Ronum  1 
on  the  site  of  which  they  were  probably  bailt  This  stjie  cMf  bm]ilhi& 
says  Tacitus,  was  generally  introduced  bv  Nero.  Beyond  opened  tEe 
prathyra,  or  inner  entrance,  with  the  ceiie  for  the  porter  and  dog,  kitk 
chained,  on  either  side." 

In  the  portico  of  the  church  is  a  statue  of  Benedict  XIII. 
(Pietro  Orsini,  1724).  The  west  door  has  a  rich  border  of 
mosaic.  The  church  has  been  so  much  modernised  as  to 
retain  no  appearance  of  antiquity.  The  fine  Opus-Alexan- 
drinum  pavement  is  preserved.  In  the  floor  is  the  incised 
gothic  monument  of  Lupi  di  Olmeto,  general  of  the 
Jeronymites  (ob.  1433).  Left  of  the  entrance  is  a  shrine  of 
S.  Alessio,  with  his  figure  sleeping  under  the  staircase — 
part  of  the  actual  wooden  stairs  being  enclosed  in  a  glass 
case  over  his  head.  Not  far  from  this  is  the  ancient  well  of 
his  father's  house.  In  a  chapel  which  opens  out  of  a 
passage  leading  to  the  sacristy  is  the  fine  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Guido  di  Bakieo,  of  the  time  of  Leo  X.  He  is  represented 
sitting,  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  ground — ^  delicate 
execution  of  his  lace  in  marble  is  much  admired.^  The 
mosaic  roof  of  this  chapel  was  burst  open  by  a  cannon-ball 
during  the  French  bombardment  of  1849,  but  the  figure 
uas  uninjured.  The  baldacchino  (well  known  firom  Mac- 
pherson's  photographs)  is  remarkable  for  its  perfect  pro- 
portions. Behind,  in  the  tribune,  are  the  inlaid  mosaic 
pillars  of  a  gothic  tabernacle.  No  one  should  omit  to 
descend  into  the  Crypt  ofS.  Akssio,  which  is  an  early  church, 
supported  on  stunted  pillars,  and  containing  a  marble 
episcopal  chair,  green  with  age.  Here  the  pope  used  to 
meet  the  early  conclaves  of  the  Church  in  times  of  perse- 
cution The  pillar  under  the  altar  is  shown  as  that  to 
which  St  Sebastian  was  bound  when  he  was  shot  with 
the  arrows. 

The  cloister  of  the  convent,  from  which  ladies  are 
excluded,  blooms  with  orange  and  lemon  trees.  There 
are  only  six  Jeronymite  brethren  here  now.  The  convent 
was  at  one  time  purchased  by  the  late  ex-king  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain,  who  intended  turning  it  into  a  villa  for 
himsel£ 

A  short  distance  beyond  S.  Alessio  is  a  sort  of  litde 
square,  adorned  with  trophied  memorials  of  the  knights  of 
Malta,  and  occupying  the  site  of  the  laurel  giove  (Aimi- 
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mrtnim)  which  contained  the  tomb  of  Tatius.  Here  is  the 
entrance  of  the  Priorato  garden,  where  is  the  famous  View 
of  Si.  Petals  through  the  Keyhole^  admired  by  crowds  of 
people  on  Ash- Wednesday,  when  the  "  stazione  "  is  held  at 
the  neighbouring  churches.  Entering  the  garden  (which 
can  always  be  visited)  we  find  ourselves  in  a  beautiful 
avenue  of  old  bay-trees  framing  the  distant  Sl  Petefs. 
Aa^tenace  overhanging  the  Tiber  has  an  enchantmg  view 
over  the  river  and  town.  In  the ,  garden  is  an  old  pepper- 
tree,  and  in  a  little  court  a  picturesque  palm-tree  and  well. 
From  hence  we  can  enter  the  church,  sometimes  called 
S,  BusUio^  sometimes  Sta,  Maria  Aventina^  an  ancient 
building  modernized  by  Cardinal  Rezzonico  in  1765,  from 
the  very  indifferent  designs  of  Piranesi.  It  contains  an 
interesting  collection  of  tombs,  most  of  them  belonging 
to  the  Knights  of  Malta;  that  of  Bishop  SpiiieUi  is 
an  ancient  marble  sarcophagus,  with  a  relief  of  Minerva 
and  the  Muses.  A  richly  sculptured  ancient  altar  con- 
tains rehcs  of  saints  found  beneath  the  pavement  of  the 
church. 

The  Priorato  garden,  so  beautiful  and  attractive  in  itself, 
has  an  additional  interest  as  that  in  which  the  famous 
Hildebrand  (Gregory  VII.,  1073 — 80)  was  brought  up  as  a 
boy,  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  who  was  abbot  of  the 
adjoining  monastery.  A  massive  cornice  in  these  grounds 
is  one  of  the  few  architectural  fragments  of  ancient  Rome 
existing  on  the  Aventine.  It  may  perhaps  have  belonged 
to  the  smaller  temple  of  Diana  in  which  Caius  Gracchus 
took  refuge,  and  in  escaping  from  which,  down  the  steep 
hillside,  he  sprained  his  ankle,  and  so  was  taken  by  his 
pursuers.  Some  buried  houses  were  discovered  and  some 
precious  vases  brought  to  light,  when  Urban  VIII.  built  the 
stately  buttress  walls  which  now  support  the  hillside  beyond 
the  Priorato. 

The  di£f  below  these  convents  is  the  supposed  site  of  the 
cave  of  the  giant  Cacus,  described  by  Virgil 

"At  roecus  et  Cad  detecta  appaniit  ingens 
Regia,  et  ombrosse  penitus  patuere  cavernse 
Non  secus,  ac  si  qua  penitus  vi  terra  dehiscens 
Infemas  referet  tedea,  et  regna  recludat 
Pallida,  db  invisa ;  toperque  immane  barathrum 
CenuUnr,  trepideatque  immisso  lumine  iiiane3." 

jEnai^  lib.  viii 
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Hercules  brought  the  oxen  of  Geiyon  to  pasture  in 
the  valley  between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine.  Cacos 
issuing  from  his  cave  while  their  owner  was  asleep,  carried 
off  four  of  the  bulls,  dragging  them  up  the  steep  side  of 
the  hill  by  their  tails,  that  Hercules  might  be  deceived  by 
their  foot-prints  being  reversed.  Then  he  concealed  them 
in  his  cavern,  and  barred  the  entrance  with  a  rock. 
Hercules  sought  the  stolen  oxen  everywhere,  and  when  he 
could  not  find  them,  he  was  going  away  with  the  remainder. 
But  as  he  drove  them  along  the  valley  near  the  Tiber  one 
of  his  oxen  lowed,  and  when  the  stolen  oxen  in  the  cave 
heard  that,  they  answered ;  and  Hercules,  after  rushing  three 
times  round  the  Aventine  boiling  with  fury,  shattered  the 
stone  which  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  cave  with  a  mass 
of  rock,  and,  though  the  giant  vomited  forth  smoke  and 
flames  against  him,  he  strangled  him  in  his  arms.  Thus 
runs  the  legend,  which  is  explained  by  Ampere. 

"Cacus  habite  une  caverne  de  rAventin,  montagne  en  tout  temps 
mal  fam^e,  montagne  anciennement  heriss^  de  rochers  et  couverte  ae 
forSts,  dont  la  for6t  Noevia,  longtemps  elle-meme  un  repaire  de  bandits, 
^tait  une  d^pendance  et  fiit  un  reste  qui  subsista  dans  les  temps  histo- 
riques.  Ce  Cacus  ^tait  sans  doute  un  brigand  celebre,.  dangereux  ipova 
les  p&tres  du  voisinage  dont  il  volait  les  troupeaux  quand  ils  allaient 
pattre  dans  les  pr^  situes  au  bord  du  Tibre  et  boire  Teau  du  fleuve. 
Les  hauls  iaits  de  Cacus  lui  avaient  donn^  cette  celebrity  qui,  panni  les 
paysans  romains,  s'attache  encore  k  ses  pareils,  et  surtout  le  stratag^me 
employ^  par  lui  probablement  plus  d'une  fois  pour  ddrouter  les  bouviets 
des  environs,  en  emmenant  les  animaux  qu'il  d^robait,  k  mani^  de 
cacher  la  direction  de  leurs  pas.  La  caveme  du  bandit  avait  ete 
ddcouverte  et  forc^e  par  quelque  p&ire  courageux,  qui  y  avait  peneti^ 
vaillamment,  malgr^  la  terreur  que  ce  lien  souterrain  et  formidable 
inspirait,  v  avait  surpris  le  voleur  et  I'avait  ^tranel^. 

"  Tel  etait,  je  crois,  le  r^cit  primitif  oil  il  nVtait  pas  plus  question 
d*Hercule  que  de  Vulcain,  et  dans  lequd  Cacus  n'^tait  pas  mis  k  moit 
par  un  demi-dieu,  mais  par  un  certain  Recaranus,  pdtre  vigoureux  et  de 
grande  taille.  A  ces  recits  de  berigers,  qui  allaient  toujours  ezagemit 
les  horreurs  de  Tantre  de  Cacus  et  la  r&istance  d&espdree  de  cdui-civ 
vinrent  se  m£ler  peu  k  pen  des  circonslances  merveilleoses." — HisL 
Rmn,  i.  17a 

We  must  retrace  our  steps,  as  far  as  the  summit  of  the 
hill  towards  the  Palatine,  and  then  turn  to  the  right  in 
order  to  reach  the  ugly  obscure-looking  Church  of  Sia. 
Prisca^  founded  by  Pope  Eutychianus  in  a.d.  ate,  but 
entirely  modernised  by  Cardinal  Giustiniani  from  designs 
of  Carlo  Lombardi,  who  encased  its  fine  granite  columns 
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in  miaerable  stucco  pilasters.  Over  the  high  altar  is  a 
picture  by  Passignano  of  the  baptism  of  the  saint,  which 
IS  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  andert  crypt  beneath 
the  churchy  where  an  inverted  Corinthian  capital, — 2l  relic 
of  the  temple  of  Diana  which  once  occupied  this  site,— 
IS  shown  as  the  font  in  which  Sta.  Prisca  was  baptised  by 
St.  Peter. 

Opening  from  the  right  aisle  is  a  kind  of  terraced  loggia 
with  a  peculiar  and  beautiful  view.  In  the  adjoining  vine- 
3rard  are  three  arches  of  an  aqueduct 

"  According  to  the  old  tradition,  this  church  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
house  of  Aqoila  and  Priscilla,  where  St.  Peter  lodged  when  at  Rome, 
and  who  are  the  same  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  as  tent-makers ;  and  here 
is  shown  the  font,  from  which,  according  to  the  same  tradition,  St. 
Peter  baptized  the  first  Roman  converts  to  Christianity.  The  altar- 
piece  represents  the  baptism  of  Sta.  Prisca,  whose  remains  being  after- 
wards placed  in  the  church,  it  has  since  borne  her  name.  According  to 
the  legend,  she  was  a  Roman  virgin  of  illnstrioos  birth,  who,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  was  exposed  in  the  amphitheatre.  A  fierce  lion  was  let  loose 
upon  her,  but  her  youth  and  innocence  disarmed  the  fury  of  the  savage 
beast,  which,  instead  of  tearing  her  to  pieces,  humbly  licked  her  feet  ;— 
to  the  great  consolation  of  Christians,  and  the  confusion  of  idolaters. 
Being  led  back  to  prison,  she  was  there  beheaded.  Sometimes  she  is 
Tcpresented  with  a  lion,  sometimes  with  an  eagle,  because  it  is  rdated 
that  an  eagle  watched  by  her  body  till  it  was  laid  in  the  grave ;  for 
thus,  says  the  story,  was  virgin  innocence  honoured  by  kingly  bird  at 
well  as  by  kingly  beast." — Mrs.  Jameson, 

Opposite  the  door  of  this  church  is  the  entrance  of  the 
Vigna  del  Gesuiti,  a  wild  and  beautiful  vineyard  occupying 
^e  greater  part  of  this  deserted  hill,  and  extending  as  far 
as  the  Porta  S.  Paolo  and  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius. 
Several  farm-houses  are  scattered  amongst  the  vines  and 
fruit  trees.  There  are  beautiful  views  towards  the  Alban 
mountains,  and  to  the  Pseudo-Aventine  with  its  fortress- 
like convents.  The  ground  is  littered  with  fragments 
of  marbles  and  alabaster,  which  lie  unheeded  among  the 
vegetables,  relics  of  unknown  edifices  which  once  ex- 
isted here.  Just  where  the  path  in  the  vineyard  descends 
a  slight  declivity  towards  S.  Paolo,  are  the  finest  existing 
remains  of  the  Walls  of  SenHus  JkiUius*  formed  of  large 
quadrilateral  blocks  of  tufa,  laid  alternately  long  and  cross- 
way%  as  in  the  Etruscan  buildings.    The  spot  is  beautiful, 

SoQ'o  antiquaries  attrih/ie  th^m  to  the  wall  of  the  AventiBe,  boBl  by  Ancos 
lite  atcfa,  of  ooTira^  it  aaddilioii. 
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and  overgrown  by  a  luxurianoe  of  wild  mignocette  md 
other  flowers  in  the  late  spring. 

Descending  to  the  valley  boieatn  Sta.  Prisca,  and  crossing 
the  lane  which  leads  from  the  Via  Appia  to  the  Porta  S.' 
Paolo,  we  reach,  on  the  side  of  the  Pseudo-Aventine,  the 
Church  of  S.  Sabha^  which  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  Porta  Randusculana  of  the  walls  of  Servius  TulHos.  Its 
position  is  very  striking,  and  its  portico,  built  in  A.D.  1200, 
is  picturesque  and  curious. 

This  church  is  of  unknown  origin,  but  is  known  to  hav^ 
existed  in  the  time  of  St  Gregory  the  Great,  and  to  have 
been  one  of  the  fourteen  privileged  abbacies  of  Rome.  Its 
patron  saint  was  St  Sabbas,  an  abbot  of  Cappadoda,  who 
died  at  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  532. 

*<  The  record  of  the  artist  Jaoobus  dei  Cotmatt,  dated  the  third  yeair  of 
Innocent  III.  (1205),  on  the  lintel  of  the  moeaic-inlaid  doorway,  justifies 
us  in  classing  this  chnrch  among  monuments  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
From  its  ongin  a  Greek  monastery,  it  was  assigned  by  Lndos  II.,  to 
1 141,  to  the  Benedictines  of  the  Clunj  rule.  An  epigmph  near  the 
sacristy  mentions  a  rebuilding  either  of  the  cloisters  or  church,  in  1325, 
by  an  abbot  Joannes ;  and  in  1465  the  roof  was  renewed  in  woodwork 
by  a  cardinal,  the  nephew  of  Pius  II. 

"  In  15 1 2  the  Cistercians  of  Clainrauz  were  located  here  by  Julius  II.  ; 
and  some  years  later  these  buildings  were  given  to  the  Germanic- 
Hungarian  College.  Amidst  gardens  and  vineyards,  approached  by  a 
solitary  lane  between  hedgerows,  this  now  deserted  sanctuary  has  a 
certain  affecting  character  in  its  forlomness.  Save  on  Thursdavs,  when 
the  German  students  are  brought  hither  by  their  Jesuit  professors  to 
dliven  the  solitude  by  their  sports  and  converse,  we  mieht  never  succeed 
in  finding  entrance  to  this  quiet  retreat  of  the  monks  of  old. 

"Within  the  arched  porch,  through  which  we  pass  into  an  outer 
court,  we  read  an  inscription  telling  that  here  stood  the  house  and 
oratory  (called  cdla  nova)  of  Sta.  Sylvia,  mother  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  whence  the  pious  matron  used  daily  to  send  a  porridge  of  l^rnmes 
to  her  son,  while  he  inhabited  his  monastery  on  the  Clivus  Scauri,  or 
northern  ascent  of  the  Ccelian.  Within  that  court  formerly  stood  the 
cloistral  buildings,  of  which  little  now  remains.  The  &^e  is  re- 
markable  for  its  atrium  in  two  stories :  the  upper  with  a  pillared  arcade^ 
probably  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  lower  formerly  supported  by  six 
porphyrv  columns,  removed  by  Pius  VI.  to  adorn  the  Vaticaa  library, 
where  they  still  stand.  The  porphyry  statuettes  of  two  emperors  em- 
bracing, supposed  either  an  emblem  of  the  concord  between  the  East  and 
West,  or  the  intended  portraits  of  the  co-reigning  Constantine  II.  and 
Constans — a  curious  example  of  sculpture  in  its  deep  decUne^  and 
probably  imported  by  Greek  monks  from  Constantinople— -project  Crom 
two  of  those  ancient  colunms." — Heman^  Mediaval  ArL 

The  interior  of  S.   Sabba  b  in  the  basilica  form.      Il 
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fdains  some  fiagments  of  inlaid  pavements,  some  hand- 
some inlaid  marble  panels  on  either  side  of  the  high  altar, 
and  an  ancient  sarcophagus.  The  tribune  has  rude  paintings 
of  tlie  fourteenth  century — ^the  Saviour  between  St  Andrew 
and  St  Sabbas  the  Abbot  \  and  below  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Madonna  and  the  twelve  Apostles.  Beneath  the  tribune 
is  a  crypt, — and  over  its  altar  a  beautifully  ornamented 
disk  with  a  Greek  cross  in  the  centre. 

Behind  St  Sabbas  is  another  delightful  vineyard/ but  it  is 
difficult  to  gain  admittance.  Here  Flaminius  Vacca  de- 
scribes the  discovery  of  a  mysterious  chamber  without  dooi 
<v  window,  whose  pavement  was  of  agate  and  cornelian, 
and  whose  walls  were  plated  with  gilt  copper ;  but  of  this 
nothing  remains.* 

To  reach  the  remaining  church  of  the  Aventine,  we 
have  to  turn  to  the  Via  Appia,  and  then  follow  the  lane 
which  leads  up  the  hillside  from  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  to 
the  Church  of  Sta,  jBaibina^  whose  picturesque  red  brick 
tower  forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature,  as  seen  against  the 
long  soft  lines  of  the  flat  Campagna,  in  so  many  Roman 
views.  It  was  erected  in  memory  of  Sta.  Balbina,  a 
virgin  martyr  (buried  in  Sta.  Maria  in  Domenica),  who  suf- 
fered under  Hadrian,  a.d.  132.  It  contains  the  remains 
of  an  altar  erected  by  Cardinal  Barbo,  in  the  old  basilica 
of  St  Peter's,  and  a  fine  tomb  of  Stefano  Sordi,  supporting 
a  recumbent  figure,  and  adorned  with  mosaics  by  one  of  the 
CosmatL 

Adjoining  this  church  Monsignor  de  Mdrode  has  recendy 
established  a  house  of  correction  for  youthful  ofienders,  to 
avert  the  moral  result  of  exposing  them  to  communication 
with  other  prisoners. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  VIA  APPIA. 


Tke  PortR  Capena— Baths  of  Caracalla— Vigna  Gnidi— SB.  Neno  ci 
AcliiIleo---SS.  Sisto  e  Domenico — S.  Cesareo  (S.  Giovanni  id  Oko 

•  HflouM'StoryofMoi 
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— S.  Gioraiiiii  in  Porta  Latina)— ColumlMiiiim  of  die  FVeedaoi  ol 
Octavia— Tomb  of  the  Scipios~-Columbarium  of  the  Vig-oa  Codini 
---Arch  of  Drusus — Porta  S.  Sebastiano — ^Tombs  of  Geta  and  Pris- 
cUla — Church  of  Domine  Quo  Vadis  ( Vigna  Maiancia)— Catacombs 
of  S.  Calixtus,  of  S.  Pretextatus,  of  the  Jews,  and  SS.  Nereo  ed 
Achilleo— (Temple  of  Bacchus,  i.i.  S.  Url»no — Grotto  of  Egeria 
— ^Temple  of  Divus  Rediculus) — Basilica  and  Catacombs  of  S. 
Sebastiano — Circus  of  Maxentius — Temple  of  Romulus,  son  of 
Maxentius— Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella— Castle  of  the  Caetani— 
Tombs  of  the  Via  Appia — Sta.  Maria  Nuova — Roma  Vecchia — 
Casale  Rotondo— Tor  di  Selce,  &c. 

THE  Via  Appia,  called  Regina  Viarum  by  StatiuSy  was 
begun  B.c  312,  by  the  Censor  Appius  Claudius  the 
Blind^  "  the  most  illustrious  of  the  great  Sabine  and  Pa- 
trician race,  of  whom  he  was  the  most  remarkable  repre- 
sentative/' It  was  paved  throughout,  and  during  the  first 
part  of  its  course  served  as  a  kind  of  patrician  cemetery, 
being  bordered  by  a  magnificent  avenue  of  family  tombk 
It  began  at  the  Porta  Capena,  itself  crossed  by  the 
Claudian  aqueduct,  which  was  due  to  the  same  great 
benefactor, — 

*'  Substitit  ad  veterisarcusmadidamque  Capenam," 
and  was  carried  by  Claudius  across  the  Pontine  Marshes 
as  far  as  Capua,  but  afterwards  extended  to  Brundusium. 

The  site  of  the  Porta  Capena,  so  important  as  marking 
ihe  commencement  of  the  Appian  Way,  was  long  a  dis- 
puted subject  The  Roman  antiquaries  maintained  that 
it  was  outside  the  present  Walls,  basbg  their  opinion  on 
the  statement  of  St  Gregory,  that  the  river  Almo  was  in  that 
Regio,  and  considering  the  Almo  identical  with  a  small 
stream  which  is  crossed  in  the  hollow  about  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  and  which  passes  through 
the  Valle  Caffarelle,  and  falls  into  the  Tiber  near  S.  Paolo. 
This  stream,  however,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban 
Hills  below  the  lake,  divides  into  two  parts  about  six  miles 
firom  Rome,  and  its  smaller  division,  after  flovring  close  to 
the  Porta  San  Giovanni,  recedes  a^;ain  into  the  countiy, 
enters  Rome  near  the  Porta  Metronia,  a  litde  behind  the 
Church  of  S.  Sisto,  and  passing  through  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus,  falls  into  the  Tiber  at  the  Pulchnun  Littus,  below  the 
temple  of  Vesta.  Close  to  the  point  where  this,  the  smaller 
branch  of  the  Almo,  crosses  the  Via  San  Sebastiano,  Mr. 
J.  II.  Parker,  in  1868-69,  discovered  some  remains,  <m  tht 
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I  fine  of  walls,  which  he  has  identiiied,  beyond  doubt, 
as  tiiose  of- the  Porta  Caperuiy  whose  position  had  been 
already  proved  by  Ampere  and  other  authorities. 

Close  to  the  Porta  Capena  stood  a  large  group  of  his- 
torical buildings,  of  which  no  trace  remains.  On  the  right 
of  the  gate  was  die  temple  of  Mars : 

"  Lux  eadem  Marti  festa  est;  quern  prospicit  extra 
Appositum  Tectse  Porta  Capena  vuc" 

Ovid^  Fasi.  ti.  191. 

It  is  probably  in  allusion  to  this  temple  that  Propertius 
says: 

**  Armacnie  quum  tulero  portae  votiva  Capense, 
Subscnbam,  salvo  grata  pueUa  yiro." 

Pnip.  hr.  El^.  3. 

Martial  alludes  to  a  little  temple  of  Hercules  near  this : 

"  Capena  gnundi  porta  ana  pluit  gutta, 
Phrygiscque  Matris  Almo  qua  lavat  femun, 
Hoxationim  ^ua  Yuret  sacer  campus, 
£t  qua  pusilli  fenret  Hercnlis  faxixxmJ* 

Mart,  Hi.  Efi.  47. 

Near  the  gate  also  stood  the.  tomb  of  the  murdered 
sister  of  the  Horatii,*  with  the  temples  of  Honour  and 
Virtue,  vowed  by  Marcellus  and  dedicated  by  his  son,t 
and  a  fountain,  dedicated  to  Mercury: 

"  Est  a^ua  Mercarii  portae  vicina  Capense ; 
Si  juvat  axpertis  credere,  numen  habet. 
Hue  yenit  incmctiis  tunicas  mercator,  et  uma 

Pnrus  suffita,  quam  ferat,  haurit  aquam. 
Uda  fit  hinc  laurus:  lauro  spargnntur  ab  uda 
Omnia,  quae  dominos  sunt  habitura  novos.^ 

Ovidy  Fast.  t.  673. 

It  was  at  the  Porta  Capena  that  the  survivor  of  the 
Horatii  met  his  sister. 

*'  Iloratius  went  home  at  the  head  of  the  army,  bearing  his  triple 
spoils.  But  as  they  were  drawir.ff  near  to  the  Capenian  ^te,  his  sister 
came  out  to  meet  him.  Now  we  had  been  betrothed  in  miurriage  to 
one  of  the  Curiatii,  and  his  cloak,  which  she  had  wrought  with  her  own 
liands,  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  her  brother ;  and  she  knew  it, 
and  cried  aloud,  and  wept  for  him  she  had  loved.  At  the  sight  of  her 
tears  Horatius  was  so  wrath  that  he  drew  his  sword,  and  stabbed  his 
sister  to  the  heart ;  and  he  said,  '  So  perish  the  Roman  maiden  who 
ihall  weep  for  her  countiys  enemy  I ' " — Arnold" s  Hist,  of  Rome^  i.  16. 

Among  the  many  other  historical  scenes  with  which  the 

•  lify,  L  aoh  t  livy,  sznL  as ;  sdx.  is. 
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Porta  Capena  is  oxmected,'  we  may  lemember  tliat  U 
was  here  that  Cicero  was  received  in  triumph  by  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome,  upon  his  return  fi:om  banish- 
ment B.C  57. 


Two  roads  lead  to  the  Via  S.  Sebastiano,  one  the  Via 
S.  Gregorio,  which  comes  firom  the  Coliseum  beneath  the 
arch  of  Constantine;  the  other,  the  street  which  comes 
from  the  Ghetto,  through  the  Circus  Maximus,  between  the 
Palatine  and  Aventine. 

The  first  gate  on  the  left,  after  the  junction  of  these  roads, 
is  that  of  the  vineyard  of  the  monks  of  &  Gregorio,  in 
which  the  site  of  the  Porta  Capena  was  found.  The  remains 
discovered  have  been  reburied,  owing  to  the  indi£ference  or 
jealousy  of  the  government ;  but  the  vineyard  is  worth 
entering  on  account  of  the  picturesque  view  it  possesses  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Cssars. 

On  the  right,  a  lane  leads  up  the  Pseudo-Aventine  to  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Balbina,  described  Chap.  VIII. 

On  the  left,  where  the  Via  Appia  crosses  the  brook  of 
the  Almo,  now  called  Maranna,  the  Yva.  di  San  Sisto 
Vecchio  leads  to  the  back  of  the  Coelian  behind  S.  Stefano 
Rotondo.  Here,  in  the  hollow,  is  a  spring  which  modem 
archseology  has  determined  to  be  the  true  Fauntam  of 
Egeria,  where  Numa  Pompilius  is  described  as  having  his 
mysterious  meetings  with  the  nymph  Egeria.  The  loodity 
of  this  fountain  was  verified  when  that  of  the  Porta  Capena 
was  ascertained,  as  it  was  certain  that  it  was  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  that  gate,  from  a  passage  in  the 
3d  Satire  of  Juvenal,  which  describes,  that  when  he  was 
waiting  at  the  Porta  Capena  with  Umbritius  while  the 
waggon  was  loading  for  his  departure  to  Cumse,  they 
rambled  into  the  valley  of  Egeria,  and  Umbritius  said,  after 
speaking  of  his  motives  for  leaving  Rome,  **  I  could  add 
other  reasons  to  these,  but  my  beasts  summon  me  to  move 
on,  and  the  sun  is  setting.  I  must  be  going,  for  die 
muleteer  has  long  been  summoning  me  by  the  cracking  of 
his  whip." 

To  diis  valley  the  oppressed  race  of  the  Jews  was  con- 
fined by  Domitian,  their  furniture  consisting  of  a  bttket 
and  a  wisp  of  hay : 
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**  Nunc  SMri  fontis  nemns  et  ddnbia  locaDtur 
Jndms,  qnonim  cophimis  foeoumque  sapellex." 

ytai/tal,  SaL  in.  13. 

On  the  right,  are  the  Baths  of  Caracalla^  the  largest  mass 
of  ruins  in  Rome,  except  the  Coliseum ;  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  huge  shapeless  walls  of  red  and  orange- 
coloured  brickwork,  framing  vast  strips  of  blue  sky,  and 
tuited  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  These  baths,  which  could 
accommodate  1600  bathers  at  once,  were  begun  in  a.d.  212, 
by  Caiacalla,  continued  by  Heliogabalus,  and  finished  under 
Alexander  Severus.  They  covered  a  space  of  2,625,000 
square  yards — ^a  size  which  made  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
say  that  the  Roman  baths  were  like  provinces — and  they 
were  supplied  with  water  by  the  Antonine  Aqueduct,  which 
was  brought  hither  for  that  especial  purpose  from  the 
Claudian,  over  the  Arch  of  Drusus. 

Antiquaries  have  amused  themselves  by  identifying  dif- 
ferent chambers,  to  which,  with  considerable  uncertainty, 
the  names  of  Calidarium,  Laconicum,  Tepidarium,  Frigi- 
darium,  &c,  have  been  afhxed. 

The  habits  of  luxury  and  inertion  which  were  introduced 
with  the  magnificent  baths  of  the  emperors  were  among  the 
principal  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  Rome.  ThoM- 
sands  of  the  Roman  youth  frittered  away  their  hours  in 
&ese  magnificent  halls,  which  were  provided  with  every- 
thing which  could  gratify  the  senses.  Poets  were  wont  to 
recite  their  verses  to  those  who  were  reclining  in  the  baths. 

"In  medio  qui 

Scripta  foro  recitent,  sunt  multi, — quique  lavantes : 
Suaye  locus  yod  resonat  conclusus. 

Horace,  Sat.  i.  4. 

"These  7%erma of  Caracalla,  which  were  one  mile  in  circumference, 
and  open  at  stated  hours  for  the  indiscriminate  service  of  the  senators 
and  the  peofrfe,  contained  above  sixteen  hundred  seats  of  marble.  The 
walls  of  the  lofty  apartments  were  covered  with  curious  mosaics  that 
imitated  the  art  of  the  pencil  in  elegance  of  design  and  in  the  variety  of 
dieir  colours.  The  Egyptian  granite  was  beautifully  encrusted  with  the 
precious  green  marble  01  Numidia.  The  perpetual  stream  of  hot  water 
was  poured  into  the  capacious  basons  through  so  many  wide  mouths  of 
bright  and  massy  silver ;  and  the  meanest  Roman  could  purchase,  with 
a  small  copper  coin,  the  daily  enjoyment  of  a  scene  of  pomp  and  luxury 
which  might  excite  the  envy  of  the  kings  of  Asia.  From  these  stately 
paUices  issued  forth  a  swarm  of  dirty  and  ragged  plebeians  without 
rii.-'es  and  without  mantle;  who  loitered  away  whole  days  in  the  street 
cr  Varolii,  to  hear  news  and  to  hold  disputes;  who  dissipated,  is 
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extravagmit  gpuning^  the  misenible  pittance  of  their  whres  and  chndm; 
and  spent  the  houra  of  the  night  in  the  indulgence  of  gross  and  vulgar 
sensuality." — GibboH. 

In  the  first  great  hall  was  found,  in  1824,  the  immense 
mosaic  pavement  of  the  pugilists,  now  in  the  Lateran 
museum.  Endless  works  of  art  have  been  discovered  here 
from  time  to  time,  among  them  the  best  of  the  Famese 
collection  of  statues, — the  Bull,  the  Hercules,  and  the  Flora, 
— which  were  dug  up  in  1534,  when  Paul  III.  carried  off 
all  the  still  remaining  marble  decorations  of  the  baths  to 
use  for  the  Famese  Palace.  The  last  of  the  pillars  to  be 
removed  from  hence  is  that  which  supports  the  statue  of 
Justice  in  the  Piazza  Sta.  Trinitk  at  Florence. 

A  winding  stair  leads  to  the  top  of  the  waUs,  which  are 
worth  ascending,  as  well  for  the  idea  which  you  there  receive 
of  the  vast  size  of  the  ruins,  as  for  the  lovely  views  of  the 
Campagna,  which  are  obtained  between  the  bushes  of 
lendscus  and  filarcea  with  which  they  are  fiinged.  It  was 
seated  on  these  walls  that  Shelley  wrote  his  "  Prometheus 
Unbound." 

"  This  poem  was  chiefly  written  upon  the  mountainous  ruins  of  the 
haths  of  Canicalla,  among  the  flowery  glades  and  thickets  of  odonfertms 
blossoming  trees  which  are  extended  in  ever-winding  labyrinths  upon  its 
immense  platfonns  and  dizzy  arches  suspended  in  the  air.  The  bright 
blue  sky  of  Rome,  and  the  effect  of  the  vigorous  awakening  spring  in 
that  divinest  climate,  and  the  new  life  with  which  it  drenches  the  spirits 
even  to  intoxication,  were  the  inspiration  of  the  drama." — Prrface  t&  ihi 
Prometheus, 

**  Maintenant  les  murailles  sont  nues,  sanf  qudques  fragments  de 
chapiteaux  oubli^  par  la  destruction;  mais  elles  conservent  ce  que 
seufes  des  mains  de  geant  pourraient  leur  dter,  leur  masse  ^crasante,  la 
grandeur  de  leurs  aspects,  la  sublimit^  de  leurs  ruines.  On  ne  regrette 
rien  quand  on  contemple  ces  ^normes  et  pittoresque  debris,  baignes  & 
midi  par  une  ardente  lumi^re  ou  se  remplissant  d*ombres  k  la  tomb<^  de 
la  nuit,  sVlan^ant  &  une  immense  hauteur  vers  un  del  ^blouissant,  ou 
se  dressant,  momes  et  m^lancoliques,  sous  un  ciel  grisitre,—- ou  bien, 
lorsque,  montant  sur  la  plate-forme  in^gale,  crevass^  couverte  d'ar- 
bustes  et  tapissee  de  gazon,  on  voit,  comme  du  haut  d*une  colline, 
d*un  cdt^  se  d^rouler  la  campagne  romaine  et  le  merveilleux  horizon  do 
roontagnes  qui  la  termine,  de  I'autre  apparaStre,  ainsi  qu'ime  montagne 
de  plus,  le  ddme  de  Saint-Pierre,  la  seule  des  oeuvres  d'homme  qui 
ait  ouelque  chose  de  la  grandeur  des  oeuvres  de  Dieu." — Ampire^  £m^ 

The  name  of  the  lane  which  leads  to  the  baths  ( Via 
air  Antoniana)  recalls  the  fact  that,  "  with  a  vanity  which 
seems  like  mockery,  Caracalla  dared  to  bear  the  nanM 
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of  Antoninus^'*  which  was  always  dear  to  the  Roman 
people. 

Passing  under  the  wall  of  the  government-garden  fox 
laisiug  s^bs  for  the  public  walks,  a  door  on  the  left  of  the 
Via  Appia,  with  a  sculptured  marble  frieze  above  it,  is  that 
of  Guidi,  the  antiqui^  vendor,  who  has  a  small  museum 
here  of  splendid  fragments  of  marble  and  alabaster  for  sale. 
Opposite  is  the  Vigna  of  Signor  Guidi,  who  has  unearthed 
a  splendid  mosaic  pavement  of  Tritons  riding  on  dolphins, 
and  who  has  here  also  a  collection  of  antique  fragments  to 
b*5  disposed  of 

On  the  right,  is  SS,  Nereo  ed  AchiileOy  a  most  interesting 
little  church.  The  tradition  runs  that  St  Peter,  going  to  execu- 
tion, let  drop  here  one  of  the  bandages  of  his  wounds,  and 
that  the  spot  was  marked  by  the  early  Christians  with  an 
oratory,  which  bore  the  name  of  Fasciola.  Nereus  and 
Achilles,  eunuchs  in  the  service  of  Clemens  Flavins  and 
Flavia  Domitilla  (members  of  the  imperial  family  exiled  to 
Pontia  imder  Diocletian),  having  suffered  martynlom  at 
Terracina,  their  bodies  were  transported  here  in  524  by 
John  I.,  when  the  oratory  was  enlarged  into  a  church,  which 
was  restored  under  Leo  III.,  in  795.  The  church  was 
rebuilt  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Cardinal  Baronius,  who 
took  his  title  from  hence.  In  his  work  he  desired  that  the 
ancient  basilica  character  should  be  carefully  carried  out, 
and  all  the  ancient  ornaments  of  the  church  were  preserved 
and  re-erected.  His  anxiety  that  his  successors  should  not 
meddle  with  or  injure  these  objects  of  antiquity  is  shown  by 
the  inscription  on  a  marble  slab  in  the  tribune : 

**  Presbyter,  Card.  Successor  qnisanis  fiieris,  rc^  te,  per  gloriam  Dei, 
et  per  merita  homm  martjrnun,  nihil  deinito,  nihil  minmto,  nee  mutato ; 
restitntam  antiqnitatem  pie  servato ;  sic  Dens  martyrum  saommpredbus 
semper  adjmret  I  '* 

The  chancel  is  raised  and  surrounded  by  an  inlaid 
marble  screen.  Instead  of  ambones  there  are  two  plain 
marble  reading-desks  for  the  epistle  and  gospel  The 
altar  is  inlaid,  and  has  ^'  transennse,"  or  a  marble  grating, 
through  which  the  tomb  of  the  saints  Nereus  and  Achilles 
may  be  seen,  and  through  which  the  faithful  might  pass 
th^  handkerchiefs  to  touch  it.  Behind,  in  the  semicircular 
choir,  is  an  ancient  episcopal  throne,  supported  by  lions, 
and  ending  in  a  gothic  gable.     Upon  it  part  of  the  twent]^ 
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eighth  homfly  of  St  Gr^<My  was  engraved  by  BaronitM, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  delivered  thence, — though 
it  was  really  first  read  in  the  catacomb,  whence  the  bodies 
of  the  saints  were  not  yet  removed.  AH  these  decorations 
are  of  the  restoration  under  Leo  III.,  in  the  eighth  century 
Of  the  same  period  are  the  mosaics  on  the  arch  of  the 
tribune  (partly  painted  over  in  later  times),  representing,  in 
the  centre,  the  Transfiguration  (the  earliest  instance  of  the 
subject  being  treated  in  art),  with  the  Annunciation  on  one 
side,  and  the  Madonna  and  Child  attended  by  angels  on 
the  other. 

It  is  worth  while  remarking  that  when  the  relics  of  Flavia 
Domitilla  (who  was  niece  of  Vespasian)  and  of  Nereus  and 
Achilles  were  brought  hither  from  the  catacomb  on  the 
Via  Ardeatina,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  latter,  they 
were  first  escorted  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol,  and  made  to 
pass  imder  the  imperial  arches  which  bore  as  inscriptions : 
'^  The  senate  and  the  Roman  people  to  Sta.  Flavia  Domi- 
tilla, for  having  brought  more  honour  to  Rome  by  her  death 
dian  her  illustrious  relations  by  their  works."  •  .  **To 
Sta.  Flavia  Domitilla,  and  to  the  Saints  Nereus  and  Achilks, 
the  excellent  citizens  who  gained  peace  for  the  Christian 
republic  at  the  price  of  their  blood." 

Opposite,  on  the  left,  is  a  courtyard  leading  to  the  Church 
of  S.  StsfOf  with  its  celebrated  convent,  long  deserted  on 
account  of  malaria. 

It  was  here  that  St  Dominic  first  resided  in  Rome,  and 
collected  one  hundred  monks  under  his  rule,  before  he  was 
removed  to  Sta.  Sabina  by  Honorius  III.  After  he  went  to 
the  Aventine,  it  was  decided  to  utilize  this  convent  by 
collecting  here  the  various  Dominican  nuns,  who  had  been 
living  hitherto  under  very  lax  discipline,  and  allowed  to 
leave  their  convents,  and  reside  in  their  own  families.  The 
nuns  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Trastevere  resisted  the  order,  and  only 
consented  to  remove  on  condition  of  bringing  with  them  a 
Madonna  picture  attributed  to  St  Luke,  hoping  .that  the 
Trasteverini  would  refuse  to  part  with  their  most  cher- 
ished treasure.  St  Dominic  obviated  the  difficulty  by 
going  to  fetch  the  picture  himself  at  night,  attended  by  two 
cardinals,  and  a  baxe-footed,  torch-beaxing  multitude. 

'*On  Ash- Wednesday,  is  18,  the  abbess  and  tome  of  her  imids  weii 
t9  take  pawesskm  of  their  new  monasteiy,  and  being  m  the  cfaaptec* 
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ioon  wiHi  St  jyotahic  and  CaxtKnal  Stefano  di  Fossa  Nuova,  and- 
deolj  there  came  in  one  tearing  his  hair,  and  making  great  outcries,  for 
tlM  Toong  Lord  Napoleon  Orstni,  nephew  of  the  cardinal,  had  been 
thrown  fnim  his  horse,  and  killed  on  the  spot  The  cardinal  fell 
spccdiless  into  the  arms  of  Dominic,  and  the  women  and  others  who 
were  present  were  filled  with  grief  and  horror.  They  brought  the  body 
of  the  youth  into  the  chapter-house,  and  laid  it  before  the  altar  ;  and 
Dominic^  having  prayed,  turned  to  it,  saying,  '  O  adolescens  Napoleo, 
in  nomine  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  tibi  dico  surge,'  and  thereupon 
he  arose  sound  and  whole,  to  the  unspeakable  wonder  of  all  present.^' — 
Jameson* s  Mon€utk  Orders, 

After  being  convinced  by  this  miracle  of  the  divine 
mission  of  St  Dominic,  forty  nuns  settled  at  S.  Sisto, 
pronustDg  never  more  to  cross  its  threshold.* 

There  is  very  litde  remaining  of  the  ancient  S.  Sisto, 
except  the  campanile,  which  is  of  1500.  But  the  vaulted 
Chapter-House^  now  dedicated  to  St  Dominic,  is  well  worth 
visiting.  It  has  recently  been  covered  with  frescoes  by  the 
Padre  Besson, — ^himself  a  Dominican  monk, — ^who  received 
his  commission  from  Father  Mullooly,  Prior  of  S.  Clemente, 
the  Irish  Dominican  convent,  to  which  S.  Sisto  is  now 
annexed.  The  three  principal  frescoes  represent  three 
miracles  of  St  Dominic — in  each  case  of  raising  from  the 
dead.  One  represents  the  resuscitation  of  a  mason  of  the 
new  monastery,  who  had  fallen  from  a  scaffold ;  another, 
that  of  a  child  in  a  wild  and  beautiful  Italian  landscape ; 
the  third,  the  restoration  of  Napoleone  Orsini  on  this  spot, 
— the  mesmeric  upspringing  of  fiie  lifeless  youth  being  most 
powerfully  represented.  The  whole  chapel  is  highly  pic- 
turesque, and  effective  in  colour.  Of  two  inscriptions,  one 
commemorates  the  raising  of  Orsini ;  the  other,  a  prophecy 
of  St  Dominic,  as  to  the  evil  end  of  two  monks  who  de- 
serted their  convent 

Just  beyond  S.  Sisto,  where  the  Via  ddla  Ferratella 
branches  off  on  the  lefl  to  the  Lateran,  stands  a  small 
cdiculum,  or  Shrine  of  the  Lares^  with  brick  niches  for 
statues. 

Further,  on  the  right,  standing  back  from  a  kind  of 
piazza,  adorned  with  an  ancient  granite  coluom,  is  the 
Church  of  S.  Cesareo,  which  abready  existed  in  die  time 
of  St  Gregory  the  Great,  but  was  modernized  under 
Qepient  VII.  (1523-34).  Its  interior  retains  many  of  its 
a&dent  features.      The  pulpit  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
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specimens  of  church  decoration  in  Rome,  and  is  covered 
with  die  most  delicate  sculpture,  interspersed  with  mosaic ; 
the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  are  introduced  in  the 
carving  of  the  panels.  The  high-altar  is  richly  en- 
crusted with  mosaics,  probably  by  the  Cosmad  family; 
tiny  owls  form  part  of  the  decorations  of  the  capitals  of 
its  pillars.  Beneath  is  a  '^confession,"  where  two  angels 
are  drawing  curtains  over  the  tomb  of  the  saint  The 
chancel  has  an  inlaid  marble  screen.  In  the  tribune 
is  an  ancient  episcopal  throne,  once  richly  ornamented  with 
mosaics. 

In  this  church  St  Seigius  was  elected  to  the  papal  throne^ 
in  687 ;  and  here,  also,  an  Abbot  of  SS.  Vincenzo  ed 
Anastasio  was  elected  in  11 45,  as  Eugenius  III.,  and  was 
immediately  afterwards  forced  by  the  opposing  senate  to 
fly  to  Montecelli,  and  then  to  the  Abbey  of  Farfa,  where 
his  consecration  took  place. 

Part  of  the  palace  of  the  titular  cardinal  of  S.  Cesareo 
remains  in  the  adjoining  garden,  with  an  interesting  loggia 
of  c,  1200. 

In  this  neighbourhood  was  the  Piscina  Ptiblica^  which 
gave  a  name  to  the  twelfth  Region  of  the  city.  It  was  used 
for  learning  to  swim,  but  all  trace  of  it  had  disappeared 
before  the  time  of  Festus,  whose  date  is  uncertain,  but  who 
lived  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century — 

"  In  thennas  fugio :  sonas  ad  aorem, 
Piscinam  peto :  non  licet  natare." 

Martial^  iii.  E^.  44. 


Here  a  lane  turns  on  the  left,  towards  the  ancient  PoriB 
Latina  (through  which  the-Via  Latina  led  to  Capua),  now 
dosed. 

In  front  of  the  gate  is  a  little  chapel,  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  called  S.  Giovanni  in  OUo^  decorated  with  indiffeicnt 
frescoes,  on  the  spot  where  St  John  is  said  to  have  been 
thrown  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil  (under  DomitianX 
fix)m  which  "  he  came  forth  as  from  a  refreshing  bath.**  It 
18  the  suffering  in  the  burning  oil  which  gave  St  John  the 
palm  of  a  martyr,  with  whidi  he  is  often  represented  is 
art  The  festival  of  ''St  John  ante  Port  Lat"  (Aiay  6) 
is  preserved  in  the  English  Church  Calendar. 
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On  the  left,  is  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  a  Porta  LcUina^ 
Doilt  in  1 190  by  Celestine  III. 

In  spite  of  many  modernizations,  the  last  by  Cardinal 
Rasponi  in  1686,  this  buUding  retains  externally  more  of 
its  ancient  character  than  most  Roman  churches,  in  its  fine 
campanile  and  the  old  brick  walls  of  the  nave  and  apse, 
decorated  with  terra-cotta  fiiezes.  The  portico  is  entered 
\sj  a  narrow  arch  resting  on  two  granite  columns.  The 
entrance-door  and  the  altar  have  the  peculiar  mosaic 
libbon  decoration  of  the  Cosmati,  of  1190.  The  frescoes 
are  all  modem ;  in  the  tribune,  are  the  deluge  and  the 
haptism  of  Christ, — ^the  type  and  antitype.  Of  the  ten 
columns,  eight  are  simple  and  of  granite,  two  are  fluted 
and  of  porta-santa,  showing  that  they  were  not  made  for 
the  church,  but  removed  from  some  pagan  building — ^pro- 
bably firom  the  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  Near 
the  entrance  is  a  very  picturesque  marble  Wdl^  like  those 
so  common  at  Venice  and  Padua,  decorated  with  an  in- 
tricate pattern  of  rich  camng. 

In  the  opposite  vineyard,  behind  the  chapel  of  the  Oleo, 
veiy  picturesquely  situated  under  the  Aurelian  Wall,  is  the 
Columbarium  of  the  Fretdmm  of  Octavia.  A  columbarium 
was  a  tomb  containing  a  numbar  of  cinerary  urns  in  niches 
hke  pigeon-holes,  whence  the  name.  Many  columbaria 
were  held  in  common  by  a  great  number  of  persons,  and 
the  niches  could  be  obtained  by  purchase  or  inheritance ; 
m  other  cases,  the  heads  of  the  great  houses  possessed 
whole  columbaria  for  their  families  and  their  slaves.  In  the 
present  instance  the  columbarium  is  more  than  usually 
decorated,  and,  though  much  smaller,  it  is  far  more  worth 
seeing  than  the  columbaria  which  it  is  the  custom  to  visit 
immediately  upon  the  Appian  Way.  One  of  the  cippi, 
above  th  staircase,  is  beautifidly  decorated  with  shells  and 
mosaic.  Below,  is  a  chamber,  whose  vault  is  delicately 
painted  with  vines  and  litde  Bacchi  gathering  in  Uie 
vintage.  Round  the  walls  are  arranged  die  urns,  some  of 
them  in  the  form  of  temples,  and  very  beautifully  designed, 
others  merely  pots  sunk  into  the  wall,  with  conical  lids, 
Kkt  pipkins  let  into  a  kitchen-range.  A  beautiful  vase 
of  lapis-lazuli  found  here  has  beat  transferred  to  Uie 
Vatican. 
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Proceeding  along  die  Via  Appia,  on  die  left  bf  a  tall 
cypress  (No.  13)  is  die  entrance  to  the  Tbmb  rfdke  Sc^m^  a 
small  catacomb  in  the  tufa  rock,  discovered  in  1780,  from 
which  the  famous  sarcophagus  of  L.  Sdpio  Baibatns,  and  a 
bust  of  the  poet  Ennius,*  were  removed  to  the  Vatican 
by  Pius  VII. 

**  The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers." 

ChUde  HarM, 

The  contadino  at  die  neighbouring  farmhouse  provides 
lights,  with  which  one  can  visit  a  labyrinth  of  steep  narrow 
passages,  some  of  which  still  retain  inscribed  sepulchral 
slabs.  Among  the  Scipios  whose  tombs  have  been  dis- 
covered here  were  Lucius  Scipio  Barbatus  and  his  son,  the 
conqueror  of  Corsica ;  Aula  Cornelia,  wife  of  Cneius  Scipio 
Hispanis;  a  son  of  Scipio  Airicanus;  Lucius  Cornelius, 
son  of  Scipio  Asiaticus;  Comehus  Scipio  Hispanis  and 
his  son  Lucius  Cornelius.  At  the  further  end  of  these 
passages,  and  now,  like  them,  subterranean,  may  be  seen 
the  pediment  and  arched  entrance  of  the  tomb  towards 
the  Via  Latina.  ''It  is  uncertain  whether  Scipio  Afii- 
canus  was  buried  at  Litemum  or  in  the  family  tomb.  In 
the  time  of  livy  monuments  to  him  were  extant  in  both 
places,  "t 

There  is  a  beautiful  view  towards  Rome  from  the  vine- 
yard above  the  tomb. 

A  litde  further  on,  left  (No.  14),  is  the  entrance  of  the 
Vigna  Codini  (a  private  garden  with  an  extortionate  cus- 
tode),  containing  three  interesting  Columbaria,  Two  of 
these  are  large  square  vaults,  supported  by  a  central  pillar, 
which,  as  well  as  the  walls,  is  perforated  by  niches  for  uin& 
The  third  has  three  vaulted  passages. 

We  now  reach  the  Arch  of  Drusus,  On  its  summit  are 
fikt  remains  of  the  aqueduct  by  which  Caracalla  carried 
water  to  his  baths.  The  arch  once  supported  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Drusus,  two  trophies,  and  a  seated  female 
figure  representing  Germany. 

*  This  host  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the  poet  Enaiofi.  the  fiiead  «f  Scipk 
AfHcanus,  because  bii  bst  request  was  that  he  might  be  buried  oy  his  aide.  Even  la 
the  time  of  Cicero,  Ennius  was  bdieved  to  be  buried  ia  the  tomb  of  the  Sdpns. 
" Cams  fuit  Africano  superior!  noster  Ennius:  itaque  etiam  ia  senilchn  BalpMiKM 
putstur  is  esse  constttutus  4  mamioNu''-<-Cic 0$>mi. M»  Aftk,  /Mil 

t  Dyer's  Hist,  of  the  City  of  Rome. 
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The  Arch  of  Drasus  was  decreed  by  the  senate  in  honour 
of  the  second  son  of  the  empress  Livia,  by  her  first 
husband,  Tiberius  Nero.  He  was  father  of  Germanicus 
and  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  brother  of  Tiberius.  He 
died  during  a  campaign  on  the  Rhine,  b.c.  9,  and  was 
brought  back  to  be  buried  by  his  step-father  Augustus  in 
his  own  mausoleum.  His  virtues  are  attested  in  a  poem 
ascribed  to  Pedo  Albinovanus. 

"  This  arch,  '  Marmoreum  arcum  cum  tropaeo  Appia  Via '  (Suet,  i),  is, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Pantheon,  the  most  perfect  existing  monument 
of  Augustan  architecture.  It  is  heavy,  plain,  and  narrow,  with  all  the 
dignified  but  stem  simplicity  which  belongs  to  the  character  of  its  age." 
— MerivaU, 

"  It  is  hard  for  one  who  loves  the  very  stones  of  Rome,  to  pass  over 
all  the  thou^ts  which  arise  in  his  mind,  as  he  thinks  of  the  great 
Apostle  treading  the  rude  and  massive  pavement  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  passing  under  that  Arch  of  Drusus  at  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano, 
toiling  up  the  Capitoline  Hill  past  the  Tabularium  of  the  Capitol, 
dwelling  m  his  hired  house  in  the  Via  Lata  or  elsewhere,  imprisoned  in 
those  painted  caves  in  the  Praetorian  Camp,  and  at  last  pouring  out  his 
blood  for  Christ  at  the  Tre  Fontanel  on  the  rood  to  O^vBu^-^Dtan 
Alford's  Study  efthe  New  TestamaUj  p.  335. 

The  Porta  San  Sebtistiano  has  two  line  semicircular 
towers  of  the  Aurelian  wall,  resting  on .  a  basement  of 
marble  blocks,  probably  plundered  from  the  tombs  on  the 
Via  Appia.  Under  the  arch  is  a  gothic  inscription  relating 
to  the  repulse  of  some  unknown  invaders. 

It  was  here  that  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  re- 
ceived in  state  the  last  triumphant  procession  which  has 
entered  the  dty  by  the  Via  Appia,  that  of  Marc-Antonio 
Colonna,  after  the  victory  of  I>epanto  in  157 1.  As  in  the 
processions  of  the  old  Roman  generals,  the  children  of 
the  conquered  prince  were  forced  to  adorn  the  triumph  of 
the  victor,  who  rode  into  Rome  attended  by  all  the  Roman 
nobles,  "in  abito  di  grande  formality,*'*  preceded  by  the 
standard  of  the  fleet 

From  the  gate,  the  Clivus  Martis  (crossed  by  the  railway 
to  Civita  Vecchia)  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Almo, 
where  antiquaries  formerly  placed  the  Porta  Capena.  On 
the  hillside  stood  a  Temple  of  Mars,  vowed  in  the  Gallic 
war,  and  dedicated  by  T.  Quinctius  the  "  duumvir  sacris 
fadundis,"  in  b.c  387.  No  remains  exist  of  this  temple. 
It  was  "  approached  from  the  Via  Capena  by  a  portico, 

*  Com  MesMm  Colrwi,  fk  jfi. 
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which  must  have  rivalled  in  length  the  celebrated  portico  at 
Bologna  extending  to  the  church  of  the  Madonna  di  S. 
Luca."*  Near  this,  a  temple  was  erected  to  Tempestas  in 
B.C  260,  by  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  to  commemorate  the 
narrow  escape  of  his  fleet  from  shipwreck  off  the  coast  of 
Sardinia.t  Near  this,  also,  the  poet  Terence  owned  a  small 
estate  of  twenty  acres,  presented  to  him  by  his  friend 
Scipio  £milianus4  After  crossing  the  brook,  we  pass 
between  two  conspicuous  tombs.  That  on  the  left  is  the 
Tomb  of  GeUiy  son  of  Septimius  Sevenis,  the  murdered 
brother  of  Caracalla;  that  on  the  right  is  the  Tomb  of 
PrisdUay  wife  of  Abascantius,  a  favourite  freedman  of 
Domitian. 

**  Est  locus,  ante  uibem,  qua  primum  nasdtur  ingens 
Appia,  quaque  Italo  gemitus  Almone  Cybele 
Ponit,  et  Idaeos  jam  non  reminiscitur  amnes. 
Hie  te  Sidonio  velatam  molliter  ostro 
Eximius  conjux  (nee  enim  fumantia  busta 
Clamoremqne  rogi  potuit  perfeiTe),  beato 
Composuit,  PriscUla,  toro. '  , 

StathtSt  lib.  v.  Syh.  L  222. 

Just  beyond  this,  the  Via  Ardeatina  branches  off  on  the 
right,  passing,  afler  about  two  miles,  the  picturesque  Vigna 
Marancia,  a  pleasant  spot,  with  tine  old  pines  and  cypresses. 

Where  the .  roads  divide,  is  the  Church  of  Domine  Quo 
VadiSj  containing  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  footprint  said 
to  have  been  left  here  by  Our  Saviour :  the  original  being 
removed  to  S.  Sebastiano. 

*'  After  the  burning  of  Rome,  Nero  threw  upon  the  Christians  the 
aecusation  of  having  fired  the  city.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  fixst 
persecution,  in  which  many  perished  by  terrible  and  hitherto  onheard-of 
deaths.  The  Christian  converts  besought  Peter  not  to  expose  his  life. 
As  he  fled  along  the  Appian  Way,  about  two  miles  from  the  gates,  he 
was  met  by  a  vision  of  our  Saviour  travelling  towards  the  city.  Struck 
with  amazement,  he  exclaimed,  '  Lord,  whither  goest  thou?'  to  which 
the  Saviour,  looking  upon  him  with  a  mild  sadness,  replied,  *  I  go  to 
Rome  to  be  crucified  a  second  time,'  and  vanished.  Peter,  taking  this 
as  a  sign  that  he  was  to  submit  himself  to  the  sufferings  prepared  for 
him,  immediately  turned  back  to  the  city.§  Michael  ^igelo  s  £unous 
statue,  now  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  is  supposed  to 
represent  Christ  as  he  appeared  to  St  Peter  on  this  occasioD.  A  cast 
or  copy  of  it  is  in  the  little  church  of  '  Domine,  quo  vadis  7' 

"  It  is  surprising  that  this  most  beautiful,  picturesque^  and,  t»  mj 

•  See  Dyer's  Hist,  of  the  Otj  of  Room,  pu  85.  f /U£  p.  97. 

}  Hid,  p.  isa.  §  This  slocy  is  loldbj  81.  /    " 
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fiuicy,  sublime  legend,  has  been  so  seldom  treated ;  and  never,  as  it 
seeing  to  me,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  capabilities  and  high  signifi- 
cance. It  is  seldom  that  a  story  can  be  told  by  two  figures,  and  these 
two  figures  placed  in  such  grand  and  dramatic  contrast ; — Christ  in  His 
leraie  majesty,  and  radiant  with  all  the  joy  of  beatitude,  yet  with  an 
expression  of  gentle  reproach ;  the  Apostle  at  his  feet  arrested  in  his 
fiight,  ama»ed,  and  yet  filled  with  a  trembling  jov ;  and  for  the  back- 
ground the  wide  Campagna,  or  towering  wa&  of  imperial  Rome.*' — 
Mrs,  Jameson,* 

Beyond  the  church  is  a  second  "  Bivium,"  or  cross-ways, 
where  a  lane  on  the  left  leads  up  the  Valle  CafifareUe. 
Here,  feeling  an  uncertainty  which  was  the  crossing  where 
Our  Saviour  appeared  to  St  Peter,  the  English  Cardinal 
Pole  erected  a  second  tiny  chapel  of  "  Domine  Quo  Vadis,** 
which  remains  to  this  day. 

On  the  left,  is  the  Columbarium  of  theFretdmen  of  Augustus 
and  Liviaj  divided  into  three  chambers,  but  despoiled  of 
its  adornments.  Other  Columbaria  near  this  are  assigned 
to  the  Volusii,  and  the  Csdlii. 

Over  the  wall  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Appia  now  hangs  in 
profusion  the  rare  yellow  berried  ivy.  Many  curious  plants 
are  to  be  found  on  these  old  Roman  walls.  Their  com- 
monest parasite,  the  Pellitory — ^^  htrba  parieiina^^  calls  to 
mind  the  nickname  given  to  the  Emperor  Trajan  in  derision 
of  his  passion  for  inscribing  his  name  upon  the  walls  of 
Roman  buildings  which  he  had  merely  restored,  as  if  he 
were  tljeir  foimder;t  a  passion  in  which  the  popes  have 
since  largely  participated. 

We  now  reach  (on  the  right)  the  entrance  of  the  Cata- 
tombs  of  St.  Ccdixtus. 

(The  Catacombs  (except  those  at  S.  Sebastiano)  can  only  be  visited  in 
company  of  a  guide.  For  most  of  the  Catacombs  it  is  necessary  to 
obtain  a  permesso  at  the  office  of  the  Cardinal -Vicar,  70  Via  delta 
Scrofi^  before  12  A.lf. ;  upon  which  a  day  (generally  Sunday)  is  fixed, 
which  must  be  adhered  to.  The  Catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus  are  some- 
times superficially  shown  without  a  v^vsX  permesso.  It  may  be  well  for 
the  visitor  to  provide  himself  with  tapers — eerim,) 

All  descriptions  of  dangers  attending  a  visit  to  the  Cata- 
combs, if  accompanied  by  a  guide,  and  provided  with 
"  cerini,"  are  quite  imaginary.  Neither  does  the  visitor  ever 
rifier  from  cold ;  the  temperature  of  the  Catacombs  is  mild 

*  TbbitiHryis  roprcMnted  ia  one  of  the  ancient  tapeattriesin  tli«cadiedral<rf  Anagai 
t  Aaua.  liaivtlL  lib.  xxvii.  c 
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and  warm ;  the  vaults  are  almost  always  dry,  and  the  air 

pure. 

"The  Roman  Catacombs — a  name  consecrated  by  long:  tuage,  but 
having  no  etymological  meaning,  and  not  a  very  determinate  geo- 
gra])hical  one — are  i  vast  labyrinth  of  galleries  excavated  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  in  the  hills  around  the  Eternal  City ;  not  in  the  hills  on 
which  the  city  itself  was  built,  but  in  those  be}'ond  the  walls.  Their 
extent  is  enormous  ;  not  as  to  the  amount  of  superficial  soil  which  they 
underlie,  for  they  rarely,  if  ever,  pass  beyond  the  third  mile-stone  fixjm 
the  city,  but  in  the  actual  length  of  their  galleries  ;  for  these  are  often 
excavated  on  various  levels,  or  piani^  three,  four,  or  even  five — one 
above  the  other ;  and  they  cross  and  recross  one  another,  sometimes  at 
short  intervals,  on  each  of  these  levels  ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  there  are 
certainly  not  less  than  350  miles  of  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  stretched  out 
in  one  continuous  line,  they  would  extend  the  whole  length  of  Italy 
itself.  The  galleries  are  from  two  to  four  feet  in  width,  and  vary  in 
height  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rock  in  which  they  are  dug.  The 
walls  on  both  sides  are  pierced  with  horizontal  niches,  like  shelves  in  a 
bookcase  or  berths  in  a  steamer,  and  every  niche  once  contained  one  or 
more  dead  bodies.  At  various  intervals  this  succession  of  shelves  is 
interrupted  for  a  moment,  that  room  may  be  made  for  a  doorway 
opening  into  a  small  chamber ;  and  the  walls  of  these  chamben  are 
generally  pierced  with  graves  in  the  same  way  as  the  galleries. 

"  These  vast  excavations  once  formed  the  ancient  Christian  cemeteries 
of  Rome  ;  they  were  b^m  in  apostolic  times,  and  continued  to  be 
used  as  burial-places  of  the  feithful  till  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Alaric 
in  the  year  410.  In  the  third  centuiy,  the  Koman  Church  numbered 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six  of  them,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  her 
titles,  or  parishes,  within  the  city ;  and  besides  these,  there  are  about 
twenty  others,  of  smaller  dimensions,  isolated  monuments  of  special 
martyrs,  or  belonging  to  this  or  that  private  &mily.  Original^  they  all 
belonged  to  private  families  or  individuals,  the  villas  or  gardens  in  which 
they  were  dug  being  the  property  of  wealthy  citizens  who  had  embiaoed 
the  faith  of  Christ,  and  devoted  of  their  substance  to  His  service.  Hence 
their  most  ancient  titles  were  taken  merely  from  the  names  of  their 
lawful  owners,  many  of  which  still  survive.  Lucina,  for  example,  who 
lived  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  others  of  the  same  ^mily,  or  at 
least  of  the  same  name,  who  lived  at  various  periods  in  the  next  two 
centuries ;  Priscilla,  also  a  contemporary  of^  the  Apostles ;  Flavia 
Domitilla,  niece  of  Vespasian  ;  Commodilla,  whose  property  lay  on  the 
Via  Ostiensis  ;  Cyriaca,  on  the  Via  Tiburtina  ;  Pretextatus,  on  the  Via 
Appia  ;  Pontiano,  on  the  Via  Portuensxs  ;  and  the  Jordani,  Maximus 
and  Thraso,  all  on  the  Via  Salaria  Nova.  These  names  are  stUl 
attached  to  the  various  catacombs,  because  they  were  originally  b^;im 
upon  the  land  of  those  who  bore  them.  Other  catacombs  are  known  by 
the  names  of  those  who  presided  over  their  formation,  as  that  of  St. 
Calixtus,  on  thi  Via  Appia ;  or  St.  Mark,  on  the  Via  Ardeatina ;  or 
of  the  principal  martyrs  who  were  buried  in  them,  as  SS.  Hermes, 
Basilla,  Protus,  and  Hyadnthus,  on  the  Via  Salaria  Vetus  ;  or,  lastly, 
by  some  peculiarity  of  their  position,  as  ad  Catocumbas  on  the  Via 
Appia,  and  ad  duos  Lauras  on  the  Via  Labicana. 
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**  It  has  always  been  agreed  among  men  of  learaing  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  these  excavations,  that  they  were  used  exclu- 
nvely  by  the  Christiami  as  places  of  burial  and  of  holding  religious 
sssonblKS*  Modem  lesearcn  has  now  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
they  were  also  originally  designed  for  this  purpose  and  for  no  other : 
that  they  were  not  deserted  sand-pits  {arenariai\  or  quarries,  adapted  to 
Christian  uses,  but  a  development,  with  important  modifications,  of  a 
form  of  sepulchre  not  altogether  unknown  even  among  the  heathen 
fiunilies  of  Rome,  and  in  common  use  among  the  Jews  both  in  Rome 
and  elsewhere. 

"  At  first,  the  work  of  making  the  Catacombs  was  done  openly,  with- 
out let  or  hindrance,  by  the  Christians;  the  entrances  to  them  were 
public  on  the  high-road  or  on  the  hill-side,  and  the  galleries  and  chambers 
were  freely  decorated  with  paintings  of  a  sacred  character.  But  early 
in  the  thini  century,  it  became  necessary  to  withdraw  them  as  much  as 
ponible  from  the  public  eye ;  new  and  oAen  difficult  entrances  were 
now  effected  in  the  recesses  of  deserted  arenaria^  and  even  the  liberty 
of  Christian  art  was  cramped  and  fettered,  lest  what  was  holy  should 
fidl  under  the  pro&ne  gaze  of  the  nnbaptized. 

**£ach  of  these  burial-places  was  called  in  ancient  times  either 
IMogaum^  i.  e.  generically,  a  subtenanean  place,  or  ctem€terium^  a 
sleeping-place,  a  new  name  of  Christian  origin  which  the  pagans  could 
only  repeat,  probably  without  understanding;  sometimes  also  mar» 
fyrwm,  or  amftssio  (its  Latin  equivalent),  to  signify  that  it  was  the 
Dorial-place  of  martyrs  or  confessors  of  the  faith.  An  ordinary  grave 
was  called  loeut  or  loculus^  M  it  contained  a  single  body ;  or  bisomum^ 
iiwmum^  or  quadrisomum^  if  it  contained  two,  three,  or  four.  The 
graves  were  dug  hyfossores^  and  burial  in  them  was  called  dtposUio.  The 
galleries  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  specific  name ;  but  the  chambers 
srere  called  aibicuku  In  most  of  these  chambers,  and  sometimes  also 
in  the  galleries  themselves,  one  or  more  tombs  are  to  be  seen  of  a  more 
elaborate  kind;  a  long  oblong  chassA,  like  a  sarcophagus,  either  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  rock  or  built  up  of  masonry,  and  closed  by  a  heavy 
slab  of  marble  lying  horizontally  on  the  top.  The  niche  over  tombs  of 
this  kind  was  of  the  same  length  as  the  grave,  and  generally  vaulted  in  a 
semicircular  form,  whence  they  were  called  arcosolia.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  niche  retained  the  rectangular  form,  in  which  case  theiv 
was  no  special  name  for  it,  but  foe  distinction's  sake  we  may  be 
allowed  to  call  it  a  table-tomb.  Those  of  the  arcwoHa,  which  were 
also  the  tomb  of  martyrs,  were  used  on  the  anniversaries  of  their 
deaths  {NcUaKHa^  or  birthdays)  as  altars  whereon  the  holy  mys- 
teries were  celebrated ;  hence,  whilst  some  of  the  cubicula  were  only 
&mily-vaults,  others  were  chapels,  or  places  of  public  assembly. 
It  is  probable  that  the  holy  mysteries  were  celebrated  also  in  the  private 
vaults,  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  deaths  of  their  occupants ;  and  each 
one  was  sufficiently  large  in  itself  for  use  on  these  private  occasions ;  but 
in  order  that  as  many  as  possible  might  assist  at  the  public  celebra- 
tions, two,  three,  or  even  four  of  the  cubicula  were  often  made  close 
together,  all  receivhig  light  and  air  through  one  shaft  or  air-hole 
\fmmmar^  pierced  through  the  superincumbent  soil  up  to  the  open 
tir.  In  this  way  as  many  as  a  hundred  persons  might  oe  collected  in 
\  parts  of  tht  catacombs  to  aasist  at  the  same  act  of  public  worship; 
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whilst  a  still  larger  number  might  have  been  dispersed  in  tike  cuUcula  of 
neighbouring  galleries,  and  received  there  the  bread  of  life  brought  to 
them  by  the  assistant  priests  and  deacons.  Indications  of  this  arrange- 
ment are  not  only  to  be  found  in  ancient  ecclesiastical  writings ;  they 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  very  walls  of  the  catacombs  themselves,  epis- 
copal chairs,  chairs  for  the  presiding  deacon  or  deaconess,  and  benches 
for  the  faithful,  having  formed  part  of  the  original  design  when  the 
chaml>ers  were  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock,  and  still  remaining  where 
they  ^'ere  first  made." — Roma  Sattermnmy  NartkcoU  and  Brvmniaw 

"To  our  classic  associations,  Rome  was  still,  under  Trajan  and 
the  Antonines,  the  city  of  the  Caesars,  the  metropolis  of  pagan 
idolatry  —  in  the  pages  of  her  poets  and  historians  we  still  linger 
among  the  triumphs  of  the  Capitol,  the  shows  of  the  Coliseum  ;  or  if  we 
read  of  a  Christian  being  draggled  before  the  tribunal,  or  exposed  to  the 
beasts,  we  think  of  him  as  one  of  a  scAtered  community,  few  in  number, 
spiritless  in  action,  and  politically  hisi^ificant.  But  all  this  while 
there  was  living  beneath  the  visible  an  invisible  Rome — a  population 
unheeded,  unreckoned — ^thought  of  vaguely,  vaguely  spoken  oi,  and 
with  the  familiarity  and  indifference  that  men  feel  who  live  on  a 
volcano — ^yet  a  population  strong-hearted,  of  quick  impulses,  nerred 
alike  to  suffer  or  to  die,  and  in  number,  resolution,  and  physical  force 
sufficient  to  have  hurled  their  oppressors  from  the  throne  of  the  woiid, 
had  they  not  deemed  it  their  duty  to  kiss  the  rod,  to  love  their  enemies, 
to  bless  those  that  cursed  them,  and  to  submit,  for  their  Redeemei's 
sake,  to  the  *  powers  that  be.*  Here,  in  these  '  dens  and  caves  ctf  the 
earth,'  they  lived;  here  they  died — a  'spectacle'  in  their  lifetime  Mo 
men  and  angels,'  and  in  their  death  a  '  triumph '  to  mankind — a  triumph 
of  which  the  echoes  still  float  around  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  over  tne 
desolate  Campagna,  while  those  that  once  thrilled  the  Capitol  are 
silenced,  and  the  walls  that  returned  them  have  long  since  cnmabled 
into  dust." — Lord  Lindsays  Christian  Art,  L  4. 

The  name  Catacombs  is  modern,  having  originally  been 
only  applied  to  S.  Sebastiano  "ad  catacumbas."  The  eariy 
Christians  called  their  burial-places  by  the  Greek  name 
Cosmeteria,  sleeping-places.  Almost  all  the  catacombs  are 
between  the  first  and  third  mile-stones  from  the  Aurelian 
wall,  to  which  point  the  city  extended  before  the  wall  itself 
was  builL  This  was  in  obedience  to  the  Roman  law  which 
forbade  burial  within  the  precincts  of  the  city. 

The  fact  that  the  Christians  were  always  anxious  not  to 
bum  their  dead,  but  to  bury  them,  in  these  rock-hewn 
sepulchres,  was  probably  owing  to  the  remembrance  that 
our  Lord  was  himself  laid  "in  a  new  tomb  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,"  and  perhaps  also  for  this  reason  the  bodies 
were  wrapt  in  fine  Unen  cloths,  and  buried  with  pre- 
cious spices,  of  which  remains  have  been  found  in  die 
tombs. 
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The  Catacomb  which  k»  known  as  Sl  Calixtus,  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  catacombs,  once  distinct,  but 
now  joined  together.  Such  were  those  of  Sta.  Lucina; 
of  Anatolia,  dmighter  of  the  consul  i£milianus ;  and  of 
Sta.  Soteris,  "  a  virgin  of  the  family  to  which  St  Ambrose 
belonged  in  a  later  generation,"  and  who  was  buried  ''  in 
CQsmeterio  suo,"  a.d.  304.  The  passages  of  these  catacombs 
were  gradually  united  with  those  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  cemetery  of  Calixtus. 

The  high  mass  of  ruin  which  meets  our  eyes  on  first 
entering  the  vineyard  of  St  Calixtus,  is  a  remnant  of  the 
tomb  of  the  Csedlit,  of  which  family  a  number  of  epitaphs 
have  been  found  Beyond  this  is  another  ruin,  supposed 
by  Maiangoni  to  have  been  the  basilica  which  St.  Damasus 
provided  for  his  own  burial  and  that  of  his  mother  and 
sister;  which  Padre  Marchi  believed  to  be  the  church 
of  St  Mark  and  St  Marcellinus; — ^but  which  De  Rossi 
identifies  with  the  ceUa  memaria^  sometimes  called  of  St 
Sistus,  sometimes  of  St  Cecilia  (because  built  immediately 
over  the  graves  of  those  martyrs),  by  St  Fabian  in  the  third 
century.* 

.Descending  into  the  Catacomb  by  an  ancient  staircase 
restored,  we  reach  (passing  a  sepulchral  cubiculum  on  the 
right)  the  Chapd  of  the  Popes,  a  place  of  burial  and  of 
worship  of  the  third  or  fourth  centuiy,  (as  it  was  restored 
after  its  discovery  in  1854,  but)  still  retaining  remains  of  the 
marble  slabs  witii  which  it  was  faced  by  Sixtus  III.  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  of  marble  columns,  &a  with  which  it  was 
adorned  by  St  Leo  III.  (795 — 816).  The  walls  are  lined 
with  graves  of  the  earliest  popes,  many  of  them  martyrs — 
viz.  St  Zephyrinus,  (203 — 211);  St  Pontianus,  who  died  in 
banishment  in  Sardinia,  (231 — 236);  St  Anteros,  martyred 
under  Maximian  in  the  second  month  of  his  pontificate, 
(236);  St  Fabian,  martyred  under  Decius,  (236—250); 
St  Lucius,  martyred  under  Valerian,  (253 — 255);  St 
Stephen  I.,  martyred  in  his  episcopal  chair  under  Va- 
lerian, (255 — 257);  St  Sixtus  IL,  martyred  in  the  catacombs 
of  St  Pretextatus,  (257 — 260);  St  Dionysius,  (260 — 271); 
St  Eutychianus,  martyr,  (275 — 283);  and  St  Caius,  (284 
—296).  Of  these,  die  gravestones  of  Anteros,  Fabian, 
Lucius,  and  £ut}'chianus,  have  been  discovered,  with  in* 
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scripticHis  in  Greek,  which  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
the  earliest  language  of  the  Church, — ^in  which  St.  Paul  aud 
St  James  wrote,  and  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  first 
twelve  Councils  were  carried  on.*  Though  no  inscriptions 
have  been  found  relating  to  the  other  popes  mentioned, 
they  are  known  to  have  been  buried  here  from  the  earliest 
authorities. 

Over  the  site  of  the  altar  is  one  of  the  beautifully-cut 
inscriptions  of  Pope  St  Damasus  (366 — ^384), ''  whose  labour 
of  love  it  was  to  rediscover  the  tombs  which  had  been 
blocked  up  for  concealment  under  Diocletian,  to  remove  the 
earth,  widen  the  passages,  adorn  the  sepulchral  chambers 
with  marble,  and  support  the  friable  tufa  walls  with  arches 
of  brick  and  stone.'' t 

*'  Hie  congesta  jacet  qtueris  si  tnrba  Piorum 
Corpora  Sanctorum  retinent  veneranda  sepidchFa, 
Sublimes  animas  rapuit  sibi  Rcgia  Coeli : 
Hie  eomites  Xysti  portant  qui  ex  hoste  tropaea ; 
Hie  numerus  procenim  servat  qui  altaria  Ciiristi ; 
Hie  positus  longi  vixit  qui  in  paee  Sacerdos ; 
Hie  Confessores  saneti  quos  Gnecia  misit ; 
Hie  juvenes,  puerique,  sen«s,  castique  nepotes, 
uis  mage  virgineum  plaeuit  retinere  pudorem. 
[ie  fateor  Damasus  volui  mea  condere  membia, 
Sed  cineres  timui  sanctos  vexare  Piorum. 

'*  Here,  if  you  would  know,  lie  heaped  together  a  number  of  the  holy, 
These  honoured  sepulchres  inclose  the  bodies  of  the  saints. 
Their  lofty  souls  the  palace  of  heaven  has  received. 
Here  lie  the  companions  of  Xystus,  who  bear  away  the  trophies 

from  Uie  enemy ; 
Here  a  tribe  of  the  elden  which  guards  the  altars  of  Christ ; 
Here  is  buried  the  priest  who  lived  long  in  peace ;  X 
Here  the  holy  confessors  who  came  from  Greece ;  { 
Here  lie  youths  and  boys,  old  men  and  their  chaste  descendants. 
Who  kept  their  viiginity  undefiled. 
Here  I  Damasus  wished  to  have  laid  my  limbs. 
But  feared  to  disturb  the  holy  ashes  of  the  saints."  | 

From  this  chapel  we  enter  the  Cubiculum  of  Sta  Cecilia 
where  the  body  of  the  saint  was  buried  by  her  friend  Urban 
after  her  martyrdom  in  her  own  house  in  the  Trastevere  (see 
Chap.  XVII.)  A.D.  224,  and  where  it  was  discovered  in  820  by 


% 


•  Roaia  Sottenmnea,  p.  177.  t  Roma  Sottenuiea.  p.  ^. 

X  St.  Mdchiades,  boned  in  aoodier  part  of  the  catacomb*  who  bred  kag  in  peaei 
■ifcer  Ae  persecution  had  oeaaed. 

*  ■  ias,  Marea,  1 

B  buxied  IB  tba  dMpel  abov*  dw  < 
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IHippolytus,  Adrias,  Marca,  Neo»  Paulina,  and  othen. 
St.  Damasus  1      '    *         " 
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^ope  Paschal  I.  (to  whom  its  resting-place  had  been  revealed 
in  a  dream),  "  fresh  and  perfect  as  when  it  was  first  laid  in 
the  tomb,  and  clad  in  rich  garments  mixed  with  gold,  with 
linen  cloths  stained  with  blood  rolled  up  at  her  feet,  lying  in 
a  cypress  cofiin."* 

Close  to  the  entrance  of  the  cubiculum,  upon  the  wall,  is 
a  painting  of  Cecilia,  "a  woman  richly  attired,  and  adorned 
with  bracelets  and  necklaces."  Near  it  is  a  niche  for  the 
lamp  which  burnt  before  the  shrine,  at  the  back  of  which  is 
a  large  head  of  Our  Saviour,  "  of  the  Byzantine  type,  and 
with  rays  of  glory  behind  it  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross. 
Side  by  side  with  this,  but  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  wall,  is 
a  figure  of  St  Urban  (the  friend  of  Cecilia,  who  laid  her 
body  here)  in  fiiU  pontifical  robes,  with  his  name  inscribed." 
Higher  on  the  wall  are  figures  of  three  saints,  "  executed 
apparently  in  the  fourth,  or  perhaps  even  the  fifth  century  " — 
Polycamus,  an  unknown  martyr,  with  a  palm  branch ;  Sebas- 
tianus  ;  and  Curinus,  a  bishop  (Quirinus  bishop  of  Siscia — 
buried  at  St  Sebastian).  In  the  pavement  is  a  gravestone 
of  Septimus  Pretextatus  Caecilianus,  "a  servant  of  God, 
who  lived  worthy  for  three-and-thirty  years ; "  —  con- 
sidered important  as  suggesting  a  connection  between  the 
family  of  Cecilia  and  that  of  St  Prsetextatus,  in  whose 
catacomb  on  the  other  side  of  the  Appian  Way  her  husband 
and  brother-in-law  were  buried,  and  where  her  fiiend  St 
Urban  was  concealed. 

These  two  chapels  are  the  only  ones  which  it  is  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  here  in  detail  The  rest  of  the  catacomb  is 
shown  in  varying  order,  and  explained  in  diflferent  ways. 
Three  points  are  of  historic  interest  i.  The  roof-shaped 
tomb  of  Pope  St  Melchiades,  who  Uved  long  in  peace  and 
died  A.D.  313.  2.  The  Cubiculum  of  Pope  St  Eusebius,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  placed  an  inscription,  pagan  on  one 
side,  on  the  other  a  restoration  of  the  fifth  century  of  one 
of  the  beautiful  inscriptions  of  Pope  Damasus,  which  is  thus 
tianslated : — 

''Heraclius  forbade  the  lapsed  to  griere  for  their  sins.  Eusebius 
tftu^  those  unhappy  ones  to  weep  for  their  crimes.  The  people  were 
DCDt  into  parties,  and  with  increasing  fiiiy  began  sedition,  slaughter, 

*  "A  more  striking  commentary  on  the  diviaa  wwhn  "Thi  Lord  luepeth  all  the 

of  his  servants :  He  will  not  lose  one  of  tlMB'  (n.  JoadiL  a4)t  >*  would  lio 

*  to  oonceivc"— i?«i»(r«  SotUrrwua, 
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fightini^  disoord,  tnd  strife;  Straig^twmy  both  (the  pope  anl  tbe 
heretic)  were  banished  by  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant,  although  the  pope 
was  preserving  the  bonds  of  peace  inviolate.  He  bore  his  Gc3e  with  joy, 
lookini^  to  the  Lord  as  his  judge,  and  on  the  shore  di  Sicily  cave  up  the 
world  and  his  life;" 

At  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tablet  is  the  following 
title:— 

**  Damasus  Episcopus  fecit  Eusebio  episcopo  et  martyri," 
and  on  either  side  a  single  file  of  letters  which  hands  down 
to  us  the  name  of  the  sculptor  who  executed  the  Damasine 
inscriptions. 

"  Furius  Dionystus  Filocalus  scripsit  Damasis  pappae  coltor  atque 
amatot" 

3.  Near  the  exit,  properly  in  the  catacomb  of  Sta.  Lucinay 
connected  with  that  of  Calixtus  by  a  labyrinth  of  galleries, 
is  the  tomb  of  Pope  St  Cornelius  (251,  252)  die  only 
Roman  bishop  down  to  the  time  of  St  Sylvester  (314)  who 
bore  the  name  of  any  noble  Roman  family,  and  whose 
epitaph  (perhaps  in  consequence)  is  in  Latin,  while  those  of 
the  other  popes  are  in  Greek.  The  tomb  has  no  chapel  of 
its  own,  but  is  a  mere  grave  in  a  gallery,  with  a  rectangular 
instead  of  a  circular  space  above,  as  in  the  cubicula.  Near 
the  tomb  are  fragments  of  one  of  the  commemorative  inscrip- 
tions of  St  Damasus,  which  has  been  ingeniously  restored 
by  De  Rossi  thus : — 

"  Aspice,  descensu  extnicto  tenebrisque  fiigatis 
ComeU  monumenta  vides  tumulumque  saciatum 
Hoc  opus  segroti  Damasi  praestantia  fecit, 
Esset  ut  accessus  melior,  populisque  paiatnm 
Auxilium  sancti,  et  valeas  si  fimdere  puro 
Corde  preces,  Damasus  melior  consiugere  posset^ 
Quern  non  lucis  amor,  tenuit  mage  cura  laboris.'* 
"  Behold  1  a  way  down  has  been  constructed,  and  the  dazkness  dis- 
pelled  $  you  see  the  monuments  of  Cornelius,  and  his  sacred  tomb. 
This  work  the  zeal  of  Damasus  has  Accomplished,  sick  as  he  i^  in 
order  that  the  approach  might  be  better,  and  the  aid  of  the  saint  mi^ 


be  made  convenient  for  the  people  ;  and  that,  if  you  will  i>our  forth 
your  prayers  from  a  pure  heart,  Damasus  may  rise  up  better  in  health, 
though  it  has  not  been  love  of  life,  but  care  for  work,  that  has  kept  him 


(here  below)."  • 

St.  Cornelius  was  banished  under  Callus  to  Centumodlfle 
— ^now  Civita  Vecchia,  and  was  brought  back  thence  to 
Rome  for  martyrdom  Sept  14,  a.d.  252.     On  the  same  day 

*  JUna  SonviMMa.  ^  tta. 
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of  the  month,  in  258,  died  his  friend  and  correspondent 
St  Cyprian,  archbishop  of  Carthage,*  who  is  consequentiy 
commemorated  by  the  Church  on  the  same  day  with  St 
Comehus.  Therefore  also,  on  the  right  of  the  grave,  are 
two  figures  of  bishops  with  inscriptions  declaring  dbem  to  be 
St  Cornelius  and  St  Cyprian.  Each  holds  the  book  of  the 
Gospels  in  his  hands  and  is  clothed  in  pontifical  robes, 
^Mncluding  the  pallium,  which  had  not  yet  been  confined 
as  a  mark  of  distinction  to  metropolitans.t  Beneath  the 
picture  stands  a  pillar  which  held  one  of  the  vases  of  oil 
which  were  always  kept  burning  before  the  shrines  of  the 
martyr.  Beyond  the  tomb,  at  the  end  of  the  gaUery,  is 
another  painting  of  two  bishops,  St  Sistus  II.,  martyred  in 
the  catacomb  of  Prsetextatus,  and  St  Optatus  who  was  buried 
near  him. 

In  going  round  this  catacomb,  and  in  most  of  the  others, 
the  visitor  will  be  shown  a  number  of  rude  paintings,  which 
will  be  explained  to  him  in  various  ways,  according  to  the 
tendencies  of  his  guide.  The  paintings  may  be  considered 
to  consist  of  three  classes,  symbolical;  allegorical  and 
biblical ;  and  lituigicaL  There  is  little  variety  of  subject, — 
the  same  are  introduced  over  and  over  again. 

The  symbols  most  frequently  introduced  on  and  over 
the  graves  are : — 

The  Anchor^  expressive  of  hope.     Heb.  vL  19. 

The  Davt,  symbolical  of  the  Christian  soul  released  from  its  earthly 
tabernacle.     Ps.  It.  6. 

TheSheefit  symbolical  of  the  soul  still  wandering  amid  the  pastures 
and  deserts  of  earthly  life.  Ps.  cxix.  176.  Isaiah  liiL  o.  John 
X.  14;  xxL  15,  16,  17. 

Tke  Phiefttx^  ^  the  palm  bird,"  emblematical  of  eternity  and  the 
resurrection. 

The  Fish — typical  of  Our  Saviour— from  the  word  ix^vc,  formed  by 
the  initial  letters  of  the  titles  of  Our  Lord — Iiffrovc  Xpcor^c  0<o« 
iloc  24ifri9|> — "Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour." 

The  Ship-  -representing  the  Church  militant,  si^metimes  seen  carried 
on  the  back  of  the  fish. 

Breadt  represented  with  fish,  sometimes  carried  in  a  basket  on  iti 
back,  sometimes  with  it  on  a  table — ^in  allusion  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

A  Female  Figure  Prayings  an  "  Orante  "—in  allusion  to  the  Church. 

A  Fi>r<i— also  in  allusion  to  the  Church.    Ps.  Ixxx.  S.     Isaiah  v.  I. 

An  Olive  branchy  as  a  sign  of  peace. 

A  Palm  branchy  as  a  sign  \>f  victoiy  and  maityidom.    Rev.  viL  9^ 

iL  ao«.  t  SooH  Socmfwm,  y.  sSa. 
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AUigoncal  and  Biblical  RepresentaHans. 

Of  these  The  Good  Sh^?urd  requires  an  especial  notice 
from  the  importance  which  is  given  to  it  and  its  frequent ' 
introduction    in    catacomb    art,    both    in    sculpture    and 
painting. 

"  By  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  early  Chxistian  paintix^  is  that 
of  Our  Saviour  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  which  is  almost  mvariably 
painted  on  the  central  space  of  the  dome  or  cupola,  subjects  of  minor 
mterest  being  disposed  around  it  in  compartments,  precisely  in  the 
style,  as  reguds  both  the  arrangement  ana  execution,  of  the  heathen 
-  catacombs. 

"  He  is  represented  as  a  youth  in  a  shepherd's  frock  and  sandaTs, 
carrying  the  '  lost  sheep '  on  his  shoulders,  or  leaning  on  his  staff  (the 

rbol,  according  to  St  Augustine,  of  the  Christian  hierarchy),  while 
sheep  feed  around,  or  look  up  at  him.  Sometimes  he  is  represented 
seated  in  the  midst  of  the  flock,  playing  on  a  shepherd's  pipe, — in  a  feir 
instances,  in  the  oldest  catacombs,  he  is  introduced  in  the  character  of 
Orpheus,  surrounded  by  wild  beasts  enrapt  by  the  melody  of  his  lyre^ — 
Orpheus  being  then  supposed  to  have  been  a  prophet  or  precursor  of 
the  Messiah.  The  background  usually  exhibits  a  landscape  or  meadow, 
sometimes  planted  with  olive-trees,  doves  resting  on  their  branches, 
symbolical  of  the  peace  of  the  faithful ;  in  others,  as  in  a  fresco  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  Christianum,  the  palm  of  victory  is  introdnced, 
—but  such  combinations  are  endless.  In  one  or  two  instances  the 
surrounding  compartments  are  filled  with  personifications  of  the  Seasons^ 
apt  emblems  of  human  life,  whether  natural  or  spiritual. 

"  The  subject  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  is  not  of 
Roman  but  Greek  origin,  and  was  adapted  from  a  statue  of  Mercaiy 
carrying  a  goat,  at  Tanagra,  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  The  Christian 
composition  approximates  to  its  original  more  nearly  in  the  few  instances 
where  Our  Saviour  is  represented  carrving  a  goat,  emblematical  ol 
the  scap^noat  of  the  wilderness.  Singularly  enough,  though  of  Greek 
parentage,  and  recommended  to  the  Byzantines  by  Constantine,  who 
erected  a  statue  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the  forum  of  Constantinople^ 
the  subject  did  not  become  popular  among  them  ;  thev  seem,  at  least, 
to  have  tacitly  abandoned  it  to  Rome.*' — Lord  Lindsays  CkrisHan  Art. 

'*  The  Good  Shepherd  seems  to  have  been  quite  the  favourite  subject 
We  cannot  go  through  .any  part  of  the  Catacombs,  or  turn  over  any 
collection  of  ancient  Christian  monuments,  without  coming  across  it 
again  and  again.  We  know  from  Tertullian  that  it  was  often  designed 
upon  chalices.  We  find  it  ourselves  painted  in  fresco  upon  the  roofs 
and  walls  of  the  sepulchral  chambers ;  rudely  scratched  upon  grave- 
stones, or  more  carefully  sculptured  on  sarcophagi ;  traced  in  gold 
i^)on  glass,  mciulded  on  lamps,  engraved  on  rmgs  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
represented  on  every  species  of  Christian  monument  that  has  come 
down  to  us.  Of  course,  amid  sudi  a  multitude  of  examples,  there  is 
conaideiahle  variety  of  treatment.  We  cannot^  however,  appreciate  the 
•uggestion  of  Kiigler,  that  this  frequent  repetition  of  the  subject  is 
piobablj  to  be  attrbvted  to  the  cajwibUities  which  it  possessed  in  an 
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astistic  pcHDt  of  view.  Racher,  it  was  selected  because  it  expressed  the 
whole  sam  and  substance  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  In  the  language 
even  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  action  of  Divine  Providence  upon  the 
wocld  is  frequently  expressed  by  images  and  all^ories  borrowed  from 
pastoral  life ;  God  is  the  Shepherd,  and  men  are  His  sheep.  But  in  a 
still  more  special  way  our  Divine  Redeemer  offers  Himself  to  our 
regards  as  the  Good  Shepherd.  He  came  down  from  His  eternal 
throne  into  thb  wilderness  of  the  world  to  seek  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
whole  human  race,  and  having  brought  them  together  into  one  fold 
on  earth,  thence  to  transport  mem  into  the  ever-verdant  pastures  of 
Faradise." — Rama  Sotterruma, 

Other  biblical  subjects  are : — from  the  Old  Testament 
(those  of  Noah,  Moses,  Daniel,  and  Jonah  being  the  only 
ones  at  all  common) — 

1.  The  Fall.    Adam  and  Eve  on  either  side  of  the  Tree  of  Know- 

ledge, round  which  the  serpent  is  coiled.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
this,  "Our  Saviour  (as  the  representative  of  the  Deity)  stands 
between  them,  condemning  them,  and  offering  a  lamb  to  Eve 
and  a  sheaf  of  com  to  Adam,  to  signify  the  doom  of  themselves 
and  their  posterity  to  delve  and  to  spin  through  all  friture  ages.'' 

2.  The  Offering  of  Cain  and  Abel.    The^  present  a  Uunb  and  sheaf 

of  com  to  a  seated  figure  of  the  Almighty. 
) .  Noah  in  the  Ark,  represented  as  a  box — a  dove,  bearing  an  olive- 
branch,  flies  towards  hiuL  Interpreted  to  express  the  doctrine 
that  "the  faithful  having  obtained  remission  of  their  sins  through 
baptism,  have  received  from  the  Holy  Spirit  the  gift  of  divine 
peace,  and  are  saved  in  the  mjrstical  ark  of  the  church  from  the 
destruction  which  awaits  the  world.''  *    (Acts  ii.  47.) 

4.  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

5.  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 

6.  Moses  receiving  the  Law. 

9.  Moses  striking  water  from  the  rock — (very  common). 

8.  Moses  pointing  to  the  pots  of  manna. 

9.  Elijah  going  up  to  heaven  in  the  chariot  of  fire. 

10.  The  Three  Children  in  the  fiery  furnace  ; — ^very  common  as  sjrm- 

bolical  of  martyrdom. 

11.  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den ;— generally  a  naked  figure  with  hands 

extended,  and  a  lion  on  either  side ;  most  common — as  an 
encouragement  to  Christian  sufferers. 

12.  Jons^  swallowed  up  by  the  whale,  represented  as  a  strange  kind 

of  sea-horse. 

13.  Jonah  disgorged  by  the  whale. 

14.  Jonah  under  the  gourd  ;   or,  according  to  the  Vulgate^  under 

the  ivy. 

15.  Jonah  lamenting  for  the  death  of  the  gourd. 

Theie  four  subjects  from  the  story  of  Jonah  are  constantly  re- 
seated, perhaps  as  encouragement  to  the  Christians  suffering 
finm  the  wickedness  of  Rome— the  modem  Niiievdi«  wha 
tliqr  were  to  warn  and  pray  for. 
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Subjects  from  die  New  Testamatt  mtt : 

1.  The  Nativity — ^the  ox  and  the  ass  kneeling. 

2.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi —repeatedly  placed  in  jnxtaposhioa 

with  the  story  of  the  Three  Children. 

3.  Our  Saviour  turning  water  into  wine. 

4.  Oui  Saviour  conversing  with  the  woman  of  Samaria. 

5.  Our  Saviour  healing  the  paralytic  nian — ^who  takes  np  his  ted. 

This  is  very  common. 

6.  Our  Saviour  healing  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood. 

7.  Our  Saviour  multiplying  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

oL  Our  Saviour  healing  the  daughter  of  the  woman  of  Canaan. 
9.  Our  Saviour  healing  the  blind  man. 

la  The  raising  of  Lazarus,  who  appears  at  a  door  in  his  grave* 
clothes,  while  Christ  with  a  wand  stands  before  it  This  is  the 
New  Testament  subject  oftenest  introduced.  It  is  constantly 
placed  in  juxtaposition  vrith  a  picture  of  Moses  striking  the 
rock.  "Inese  two  subjects  may  be  intended  to  represent  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  Christian  course^  'the  fountain  ol 
water  sprinp[ing  up  to  life  everlasting.'  God's  grace  and  the  gift 
of  fiiith  bemg  typified  by  the  water  flowing  from  the  rock, 
'  which  was  Christ,'  and  lifeeveriasting  by  the  victory  over  death 
and  the  second  life  vouchsafed  to  Lazarus."  * 

11.  Our  Saviour's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem. 

12.  Our  Saviour  giving  the  keys  to  Peter — ^veiy  laiei 

13.  Our  Saviour  predicting  the  denial  of  Peter. 

14.  The  denial  or  Peter. 

15.  Our  Saviour  before  Pilate. 

16.  St.  Peter  taken  to  prison. 

These  last  six  subjects  are  only  represented  on  tombs,  i" 

The  class  of  paintings  shown  as  Liturgical  are  less  de- 
finite than  these.  In  the  Catacombs  of  Calixtus  seveial 
obscure  paintings  are  shown  (in  cubicula  anterior  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  century),  which  are  said  to  have  re- 
ference to  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  Pictures  of  the 
paralytic  carrying  his  bed  are  identified  by  some  Roman 
Catholic  authorities  with  the  sacrament  of  penance.  (!) 
Bosio  believed  that  in  the  Catacomb  of  Sta.  PrisciUa  he 
had  found  paintings  which  illustrated  the  sacrament  of  or- 
dination. Representations  undoubtedly  exist  which  illus- 
trate the  agape  or  love-feast  of  the  primitive  Church. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Via  Appia  from  St  Calixtus 
(generally  entered  from  the  road  leading  to  S.  Urbano)  is 
the  Catacomb  of  St,  Pretextatus,  interesting  as  being  the 
known  burial-place  of  several  mart.yrs.  A  Isige  crypt  was 
discovered  here  in  1857,  built  with  solid  masonry  and 
lined  with  Greek  marble. 

p.  HI-  t  iMd  Lindsay's ChmiiMi  Ai^  L  4I 
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''The  workmanship  points  to  eariy  datCi  and  tpecin^ens  of  pagan 
uchitecture  in  the  same  neighbourhood  enable  us  to  fix  the  middle  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  (a.d.  175)  as  a  very  probable  date 
for  its  erection.  Tlie  Acts  of  the  Saints  explain  to  us  why  it  was  built 
with  bricks,  and  not  hewn  out  of  the  rock — viz.  because  the  Christian 
who  made  it  (Sta.  Marmenia)  had  caused  it  to  be  excavated  immediately 
bdow  her  own  house ;  and  now  that  we  see  it,  we  understand  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  words  used  by  the  itineraries  describing  it — ^viz.  *  a  large 
cavem,  most  firmly  built*  The  vault  of  the  chapel  is  most  elaborately 
painted,  in  a  style  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  best  classical  productions 
of  the  age.  It  is  divided  into  four  bands  of  wreaths,  one  of  roses, 
another  of  corn-sheaves,  a  third  of  vine-leaves  and  grapes  (and  in  all 
these,  Inrds  are  introduced  visiting  their  young  in  nests),  and  the  last  or 
highest,  of  leaves  of  laurel  or  the  bay-tree.  Of  course  these  severally 
repiesent  the  seasons  of  springs  summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  The  last' 
is  a  well-known  figure  or  symbol  of  death  ;  and  probably  the  laurel,  as 
the  token  of  victory,  was  intended  to  represent  the  new  and  Christian 
idea  of  the  everlasting  reward  of  a  blessed  immortality.  Below  these 
bands  is  another  border,  more  indistinct,  in  which  reapers  are  gathering 
in  the  com  ;  and  at  the  back  of  the  arch  is  a  ruraL  scene,  of  which  the 
central  figure  is  the  Good  Shepherd  carrying  a  sheep  upon  his  shoulders. 
Tins,  however,  has  been  destroyed  by  eraves  pierced  through  the  wall 
and  the  rock  behind  it,  from  the  eager  desire  to  bury  the  dead  of  a  later 
genenition  as  near  as  possible  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs.  As  De 
Rossi  proceeded  to  examine  these  graves  in  detail,  he  could  hardly 
believe  his  eyes  when  he  read  around  the  edge  of  one  of  them  these 
words  and  finagments  of  words:— Afr  Refr^eri  Januarius  Agcttopos 
Feluissim  Martyred — *  Januarius,  Agapetus,  Felicissimus,  martyrs,  refresh 
the  soul  of  .  .  .  . '  The  words  had  been  scratched  upon  the 
mortar  while  it  vras  yet  fresh,  fifteen  centuries  ago,  as  the  prayer  of  some 
bereaved  relative  for  the  soul  of  him  whom  they  were  burying  here,  and 
now  they  revealed  to  the  antiquarian  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
secret  he  was  in  quest  oP— viz.  the  place  of  burial  of  the  saints  whose 
aid  is  here  invoked ;  for  the  numerous  examples  to  be  seen  in  other 
cemeteries  warrant  us  in  concluding  that  the  bodies  of  the  saints,  to 
whose  intercession  the  soul  of  the  deceased  is  here  recommended,  were 
tt  the  time  of  his  burial  lying  at  no  great  distance."— ^<wm  Sotterranea, 

The  St  Januarius  buried  here  was  the  eldest  of  the 
seven  sons  of  St  Felicitas,  martyred  July  10,  a.d.  162.  St 
Agapittts  and  St  Felicissimus  were  deacons  of  Pope  Sixtus 
II.,  who  were  martyred  together  with  him  and  St  Pretex- 
tatus  *  in  this  very  catacomb,  because  Sixtus  II.  "  had  set 
at  nought  the  commands  of  the  Emperor  Valerian."  t 

A  mutilated  inscription  of  St  Damasus,  in  the  Catacomb 
of  Calixtus,  near  the  tomb  of  Cornelius,  thus  records  the 
death  of  this  pope : 

"  Tempore  quo  gladius  secnit  pia  visura  Matrit 
Hie  positus  rector  caelestia  jussa  docebam ; 
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AjdTeniant  sabito,  rapinnt  qui  forte  sedentem  ; 
Militibus  missis,  populi  tunc  coUa  dedere. 
Mox  sibi  cognovit  senior  quis  lollere  vdiet 
Palmam  seque  suumque  caput  prior  obtulit  ipse^ 
Impatiens  feritas  posset  ne  uedere  qoonquam. 
Ostendit  Christus  itddit  qui  pnemia  Titse 
Pastoris  merituxn,  numerum  gregis  ipse  tnetnr." 

''At  the  time  when  the  sword  pierced  the  heart  of  our  Mother 
(Church),  I|  its  ruler,  buried  here,  was  teaching  the  things  of  heayen. 
Suddenly  they  came,  they  seized  me  seated  as  I  was ;— the  soldieis  being 
sent  in,  the  people  gave  their  necks  (to  the  slaughter).  Soon  the  old 
man  saw  who  was  willing  to  bear  away  the  palm  from  himself^  and  was 
the  first  to  offer  himself  and  his  own  head,  tearing  lest  the  blow  should 
fiill  on  any  one  else.  Christ  who  awards  tiie  rewards  of  life  recoignises 
the  merit  of  the  pastor,  he  himself  is  preserving  the  number  of  his 
flock." 

An  adjoining  crypt,  considered  to  date  from  a.d.  130,  is 
believed  to  be  the  burial-place  of  St  Qnirinus. 

Above  this  catacomb  are  ruins  of  two  basilicas,  erected 
in  honour  of  St  Zeno  \  and  of  Tiburtius,  Valerian,  and 
Maximus,  companions  of  Sta.  Cecilia  in  martyrdom. 

In  the  road  leading  to  S.  Urbano  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Jewish  Catacomb,  It  is  entered  by  a  chamber  open  to  the 
sky,  floored  with  black  and  white  mosaic,  which  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  formed  part  5f  a  pagan  dwelling.  The 
following  chamber  has  remains  of  a  well  Hence  a  low 
door  forms  the  entrance  of  a  gallery  out  of  which  open  six 
cubicula,  one  of  them  containing  a  fine  white  marble  sar- 
cophagus, and  decorated  with  a  painting  of  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick.  A  side  passage  leads  to  other  aibi- 
cula,  and  to  an  open  space  which  seems  to  have  been  an 
actual  arenarium.  A  winding  passage  at  the  end  of  the 
larger  gallery  leads  to  the  graves  in  the  floor  divided  into 
different  cells  for  corpses,  and  called  Cocim  by  Rabbinical 
writers.  A  cubiculum  at  the  end  of  the  catacomb  has 
paintings  of  figures — Plenty,  with  a  cornucopia;  Victory, 
with  a  palm  leaf,  &a  The  inscriptions  found  show  that 
this  cemetery  was  exclusively  Jewish.  They  refer  to  officers 
of  the  synagogue,  rulers  (apj^oj^cc),  and  scribes  (ypa/i/iar4c< ), 
&C.  The  inscriptions  are  m  great  part  in  Greek  letters, 
expressing  Latin  words. 

Another  small  Jewish  catacomb  has  been  discovered 
behind  the  basilica  of  St  Sebastian.  Behind  the  Catacomb 
of  St  Calixtusy  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Aideatinay  is  the 
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Catacomb  ofSS,  Nereo  ed  AchUUo.  Close  to  its  entrance  is 
the  farm  of  Tar  Marancia^  where  are  some  ruins,  believed 
to  be  remains  of  the  villa  of  Flavia  Domitilla.  This  cele- 
brated member  of  the  early  Christian  Church  was  daughter 
of  the  Flavia  Domitilla  who  was  sister  of  the  Emperor 
Domitian, — and  wife  of  Titus  Flavins  Clemens,  son  of  the 
Titus  Flavins  Sabinus  who  was  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Vespasian.  Her  two  sons  were,  Vespasian  Junior  and 
Domidan  Junior,  who  were  intended  to  succeed  to  the 
throne,  and  to  whom  Quinctilian  was  appointed  as  tutor  by 
the  emperor.  Dion  Cassius  narrates  that ''  Domitian  put  to 
death  several  persons,  and  amongst  them  Flavins  Clemens 
the  consul,  aldiotigh  he  was  his  nephew,  and  although  he 
had  Flavia  Domidlla  for  his  wife,  who  was  also  related  to 
the  emperor.  They  were  both  accused  of  atheism,  on 
which  charge  many  others  also  had  been  condemned, 
going  after  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews;  and 
some  of  them  were  put  to  death,  and  others  had  their  goods 
confiscated ;  but  Domitilla  was  only  banished  to  Pandata- 
ria."*  This  Flavia  Domitilla  is  fi-equently  confused  with  her 
niece  of  the  same  name,t  whose  banishment  is  mentioned 
by  Eusebius,  when  he  says : — '^  The  teaching  of  our  faith 
had  by  this  time  shone  so  far  and  wide,  that  even  pagan 
historians  did  not  refuse  to  insert  in  their  narratives  some 
account  of  the  persecution  and  the  martyrdoms  that  were 
suffered  in  it  Some,  too,  have  marked  the  time  accur- 
ately, mentioning,  amongst  many  others,  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Domitian  (a.d.  97),  Flavia  Domitilla,  the  daughter 
of  a  sister  of  Flavins  Clemens,  one  of  the  Roman  consuls 
of  those  days,  who,  for  her  testimony  for  Christ,  was 
punished  by  exile  to  the  island  of  Pontia."  It  was  this 
younger  Domitilla  who  was  accompanied  in  her  exile  by 
her  two  Christian  servants,  Nereus  and  Achilles;  whose 
banishment  is  spoken  of  by  St  Jerome  as  "  a  life-long 
martyrdom," — ^whose  cell  was  afterwards  visited  by  Sta, 
Paula,  J  and  who,  according  to  the  Acts  of  SS.  Nereus  and 
Achilles,  was  brought  back  to  the  mainland  to  be  burnt 
alive  at  Terradna,  because  she  refused  to  sacrifice  to  idols. 
Ihe  relics  of  Domitilla,  with  those  of  her  servants,  were 
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preserved  in  the    catacomb  under  the  vOIa  which    liaci 
belonged  to  her  Christian  aunt 

Receiving  as  evidence  the  story  of  Sta.  Domitill^  this 
catacomb  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  oldest  Christian 
cemetery  in  existence.  Its  galleries  were  widened  and 
strengthened  by  John  I.  (523 — 526).  A  chamber  near  the 
entiance  is  pointed  out  as  the  burial-place  of  Sta.  Pe- 
tronilla. 

"  The  sepulchre  of  SS.  Nerens  and  Achilles  was  in  all  probabiUty 
in  that  chapel  to  which  we  descend  by  so  magnificent  a  staircase,  and 
which  is  illuminated  by  so  fine  a  luminare;  tor  that  this  is  the  central 
point  of  attraction  in  the  cemetery  is  clear,  both  firom  the  staircase  and 
the  luminare  just  mentioned,  as  also  from  the  greater  width  of  the  ad- 
jacent galleries  and  other  similar  tokens."  Here  then  Sl  Gregory  the 
Great  delivered  his  twenty-eighth  homily  (which  Baronius  erroneously 
supposes  to  have  been  deliver^  in  the  Church  of  SS.  Nereo  ed  AchiUeo, 
to  which  the  bodies  of  the  saints  were  not  yet  removed),  in  which  he 
sajrs — *'  These  saints,  before  whose  tomb  we  are  assembled,  despised 
the  world  and  trampled  it  under  their  feet,  when  peaces  plenty,  riches, 
and  health  gave  it  charms.'* 

'' .  .  .  .  There  is  a  higher  and  more  ancient /Miif^,  in  which  coins 
and  medals  of  the  first  two  centuries,  and  inscriptions  of  great  value,  have 
been  recently  discovered.  Some  of  these  inscriptions  may  still  be  seen 
in  one  of  the  chambers  near  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  ;  th^  are  both 
Latin  and  Greek  ;  sometimes  both  languages  are  mixed  ;  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  Latin  words  are  written  in  Greek  character.  Many  of 
these  monuments  are  of  the  deepest  importance  both  in  an  antiquarian 
and  religious  point  of  view  ;  in  archaeology,  as  showing  the  practice  of 
private  Christians  in  the  first  ages  to  make  the  subterranean  chambos  at 
their  own  expense  and  for  their  own  use,  e.  g. — '  M.  Aurelius  Restutus 
made  this  subterranean  for  himself  and  those  of  his  family  who  believed 
in  the  Lord,' — where,  both  the  triple  names  and  the  limitation  intro- 
duced at  the  end  (which  shows  that  many  of  his  family  were  stfll 
pagan),  are  unquestionably  proofe  of  very  high  antiquity." — NortJkoie^s 
Raman  Catacombs^  p.  103,  &c. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  paintings  in  this  catacomb 
are«  Orpheus  with  his  lyre,  surrounded  by  birds  and  beasts 
who  are  charmed  with  his  music;  Elijah  ascending  to 
heaven  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses ;  and  tlie  portrmt 
of  Our  Lord. 

''The  head  and  bust  of  our  Lord  form  a  medallion,  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  roof  in  the  same  cuHaUmm  where  Oipheus  is  represented. 
This  painting,  in  oomequence  of  the  deacription  given  of  it  by  Kiigler 
(who  misnamed  the  catacomb  St.  Calixtus),  is  often  eagerly  sought  after 
by  strangers  visiting  the  catacombs.  It  is  only  just,  however,  to  add, 
that  they  are  geneially  disappointed.  Kugler  supposed  it  to  be  the 
oldest  portrait  of  Our  Blessed  Saviour  in  existence,  but  we  doubt  if 
there  is  sufficient  authority  for  such  a  statement     He  describes  it  ia 
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\  woHs : — '  The  fiue  is  oval,  with  a  stnight  nose^  arched  eyebrow^ 
a  smooth  and  rather  high  forehead,  the  expression  serious  and  mild  ; 
the  hair,  (Mirted  on  the  forehead,  flows  in  long  curls  down  the  shoulders ; 
the  beard  is  not  thick,  but  short  and  divided ;  the  age  between  thirty 
and  forty.'  But  this  description  is  too  minute  and  precise,  too  artistic, 
for  the  original,  as  it  is  now  to  be  seen.  A  lively  imagination  may, 
peifaaps,  supply  the  details  described  by  our  author,  but  the  eye  certainly 
bils  to  distingmsh  them." — Roma  Sotirranea^  p.  253. 

Approached  by  a  separate  entrance  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill-side  is  a  sepulchral  chamber,  ^hich  De  Rossi  considers 
to  have  been  the  Burial-plau  of  Sta.  Domitilla, 

"  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  remarkable  Christian 
monuments  yet  discovered.  Its  pootion,  close  to  the  highway ;  its 
front  of  fine  bridtwork,  with  a  cornice  of  tenra-cotta,  with  the  usual  space 
for  an  mscription  (which  has  now,  aUs,  perished) ;  the  spaciousness  of 
its  gallery,  with  its  four  or  five  separate  niches  prepared  for  as  many 
sarcopha^ ;  the  fine  stucco  on  the  wall ;  the  eminently  classical  cha- 
racter of  its  decorations ;  all  these  things  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  it 
was  the  monument  of  a  Christian  fiunily  of  distinction,  excavated  at 
great  cost,  and  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  concealment.  In  pass- 
mg  from  the  vestibule  into  the  catacomb,  we  recognise  the  transition 
from  the  use  of  the  sarcophagus  to  that  of  the  common  loculus  ;  for  the 
first  two  or  three  ^ves  on  other  side,  though  really  mere  shelves  in  the 
wall,  aA«  so  disguised  by  painting  on  the  outside  as  to  present  to  passers- 
by  the  complete  outward  appearance  of  a  sarcophagus.  Some  few  of 
these  graves  are  marked  witA  the  names  of  the  dead,  written  in  black  on 
the  largest  tiles,  and  the  inscriptions  on  the  other  graves  are  all  of  the 
simplest  and  oldest  form.  Lastly,  the  whole  of  the  vaulted  roof  is 
covered  with  the  most  exquisitely  giacefiil  designs,  of  branches  of  the 
vine  (with  birds  and  winged  genii  among  them)  trailine  with  all  the 
freedom  of  nature  over  the  whole  walls,  not  fearing  any  mterruption  by 
graves,  nor  confined  by  any  of  those  lines  of  geometrical  symmetry 
which  characterise  similar  productions  in  the  next  century.  Traces  also 
of  landscapes  may  be  seen  here  and  there,  which  are  of  rare  occurrence 
in  the  catacombs,  though  they  may  be  seen  in  the  chambers  assigned  by 
De  Rossi  to  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilles.  The  Good  Shepherd,  an  agape^ 
or  the  heavenly  feast,  a  man  fishing,  and  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den, 
are  the  chief  historical  or  allegorical  representations  of  Christian 
mysteries  which  are  painted  here.  Unfortunately  they  have  been  almost 
destroyed  by  persons  attempting  to  detach  them  from  the  walL'* — 
Rmma  Sttterrtuua^  p.  7a 

A  toad  to  the  left  now  leads  to  the  Win  Appia  Nuova, 
passing  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  hence,  a  turn  on  die  left 
to  the  ruin  generally  known  as  the  Temple  of  BaechuSy  from 
an  altar  d^icated  to  Bacchus  which  was  fotmd  there,  but 
considered  by  modem  antiquaries  as  a  temple  of  Ceres  and 
Pkoseipine.     This  building  has  been  comparatively  saved 
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from  the  destrucdon  which  has  befallen  its  ndghboais  hf 
having  been  consecrated  as  a  church  in  a.d.  820  by  Pope 
Pascal  I.,  in  honour  of  his  sainted  predecessor  Urban  L, 
A  D.  226 — ^whose  pontificate  was  chiefly  passed  in  refuge  in 
the  neighbouring  Catacomb  of  St  Calixtus — ^because  of  a 
belief  that  he  was  wont  to  resort  hither. 

A  chapel  at  a  great  depth  below  the  church,  is  shown  as 
that  in  which  St  Urban  baptized  and  celebrated  mass.  A 
curious  fresco  here  represents  the  Virgin  between  St 
Urban  and  St  John. 

Around  the  upper  part  of  the  interior  are  a  much  injured 
series  of  frescoes,  comprising — ^the  life  of  Christ  from  the 
Annunciation  to  the  descent  into  Hades, — and  the  life 
of  St  Cecilia  and  her  husband  Valerian,  ending  in  the 
burial  of  Cecilia  by  Pope  Urban  in  the  Catacombs  of 
Calixtus,  and  the  story  of  the  martyred  Urban  L  In  the 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  thieves  have  their  names, 
**  Calpumius  and  Longinus."  The  frescoes  were  altered  in 
the  seventeenth  century  to  suit  the  views  of  the  Roman 
Church,  keys  being  placed  in  the  hand  of  Peter,  &c.  Sets 
of  drawings  taken  before  and  after  the  alterations,  are  pre- 
served in  the  Barberini  Library,  and  ctuiously  show  the 
difference. 

A  winding  path  leads  firom  S.  Urbano  into  the  val- 
ley. Here,  beside  the  Almo  rivulet,  is  a  ruined  Nym- 
phseum  containing  a  mutilated  statue  of  a  river-god,  which 
was  called  "  the  Grotto  of  Egeria,"  till  a  few  years  ago, 
when  the  discovery  of  the  true  site  of  the  Porta  Capena  fixed 
that  of  the  grotto  within  the  walls.  The  fine  grove  of  old 
ilex-trees  on  the  hillside,  was  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  at 
the  sacred  grove  of  Egeria. 

*'  ^eria  I  sweet  creation  of  some  heart 

Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  so  lair 

As  thine  ideal  breast ;  whate*er  thou  art 

Or  wert,  —a  young  Aurora  of  the  air. 

The  nympholeps/  of  some  fond  despair ; 

Or,  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  earth. 

Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there 

Too  much  adoring ;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth. 

Thou  wert  a  beautiful  thought,  and  softly  bodied  foitk 
**  The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 

With  thine  Elysian  water-drops  ;  the  fiice 

Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  with  years  vnwxinlrle^ 

ReHects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  pboc^ 
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Whose  green,  wild  nmi^n  now  no  more  enue 

Aft's  works  ;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleeps 

Prisoned  in  marble,  babbling  firom  the  base 

Of  the  deft  statue^  with  a  gentle  leap 

The  rill  runs  o'er,  and  lonnd,  fern,  flowers,  and  it]r,  cne|i^ 

"  Fantastically  tangled  ;  the  green  hilb 
Are  clothed  with  earlv  blossoms,  through  the  grass 
The  quick-eved  lizard  rustles,  and  the  bills 
Of  summer-birds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass  ; 
Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class, 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  fairy  mass ; 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes, 
Kiss*d  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  coloured  by  its  skies." 

Byron^  Chiide  HarM, 

It  is  now  known  that  this  nymphseum  and  the  valley  in 
which  it  stands  belonged  to  the  suburban  villa  called  Triopio, 
of  Herodes  Atticus,  whose  romantic  story  is  handed  down 
to  us  through  two  Greek  inscriptions  in  the  possession  of  the 
Borghese  family,  and  is  further  illustrated  by  the  writings  of 
Filostratus  and  Pausanias. 

A  wealthy  Greek  named  Ipparchus  offended  his  government  and 
lost  all  his  wealth  by  confiscation,  but  the  femily  fortunes  were  re- 
deemed,  through  the  discovery  by  his  son  Atticus  of  a  vast  treasure, 
concealed  in  a  small  piece  ofground  which  remained  to  them,  close  to 
the  rock  of  the  Acropolis.  Dreading  the  avarice  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
AtticQs  sent  at  once  to  Nerva,  the  then  emperor,  telling  him  of  the  disco- 
very, and  requesting  hb  orders  as  to  what  he  was  to  do  with  the  trea- 
nre.  Nerva  replira,  that  he  was  welcome  to  keep  it,  and  use  it  as  he 
pleased.  Not  yet  satisfied  or  feeling  sufficiently  sure  of  the  protection  of 
the  emperor,  Atticus  again  applied  to  him,  saying  that  the  treasure  was 
&r  too  vast  for  the  use  of  a  person  in  a  private  station  of  life,  and 
asking  how  he  was  to  use  it.  The  emperor  again  replied  that  the 
treasure  was  his  own  and  due  to  Ms  own  good  fortune,  and  that  '*  what 
he  could  not  use  he  might  abuse."  Atticus  then  entered  securely  into 
possesion  of  his  wealth  which  he  beaueathed  to  his  son  Herodes,  who 
iised  his  fortune  magnificently  in  his  bountiful  charities,  in  the  encour- 
agement of  literature  and  art  throughout  both  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
(best  appreciated  of  all  by  the  Greeks)  in  the  splendour  of  the  public 
games  which  he  gave. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Herodes  Atticus  removed  to 
^ome,  where  he  was  app<nnted  professor  of  rhetoric  to  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Ludus  Vera,  the  two  adopted  sons  of  the  emperor,  and  where  he 
attained  the  ooosniship  in  A.O.  143.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  fell  in 
loYe  with  Annia  Res^Ua,  a  beautiful  and  wealthy  heiress,  and  in  spite 
of  the  riolent  opposition  of  her  brother,  Annius  Attilius  Braduas,  wiio, 
hdoi^ng  to  the  Julian  &mOv,  and  claiming  an  imaginary  descent  firom 
Venus  and  A.i.chises,  lookea  upon  the  marriage  as  a  mesalliance^  he 
nxeeded  in  obtaining  her  hand.     Part  of  the  wealth  which  Anoia 
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Regilla  bfonght  to  her  hualMuid  im  the  Valle  Caflareiti  and  ill 
nymphsenm. 

For  some  years  Henxles  Atticus  and  Annia  Regilla  enjoyed  the  per- 
fection of  married  happiness  in  this  beautiful  valley ;  but  shortly  bdTore 
the  expected  birth  of  her  fifth  child,  she  died  yery  suddenly,  leaving  her 
husband  almost  frantic  with  grief  and  refusing  every  consolation.  He 
was  roused,  however,  from  his  first  anguish  by  nis  brother-in-law  Annius 
Braduas,  who  had  never  laid  aside  his  resentment  at  the  mania^^  and 
who  now  accused  him  of  having  poisoned  his  wife.  Herodes  demanded 
a  public  trial,  and  was  acquitted.  Filostratns  records  that  the  intense 
gnef  he  showed  and  the  depth  of  the  mourning  he  wore,  were  taken  as 
sb;ns  of  his  innocence.  Further  to  clear  himself  from  imputatkiB, 
Herodes  offered  all  the  jewels  of  Annia  R^;illa  upon  the  altar  of  the 
Eleusinian  deities,  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  at  the  same  time  calling  down 
the  vengeance  of  the  outraged  gods  if  he  were  guilty  of  sacrilege. 

The  beloved  Regilla  was  biuied  in  a  tomb  surrounded  by  '*a  sepul- 
chral  field  "  within  the  precincts  of  the  villa,  dedicated  to  Minerva  and 
Nemesis,  and  (as  recoraed  in  one  of  the  Greek  inscriptions)  it  was  ntade 
an  act  of  the  highest  sacrilege,  for  any  but  her  own  descendants  to  be 
laid  within  those  sacred  limits.  A  statue  was  also  erected  to  RegiEa 
in  the  Triopian  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  which  is  now  supposed 
to  he  the  same  with  that  usually  called  the  temple  of  Bacchus.  Not 
only  did  Herodes  hang  his  house  with  black  m  his  affliction,  but 
all  gaily  coloured  marbles  were  stripped  from  the  walls,  and  replaced 
with  the  dark  grey  marble  known  as  "bardi^lio," — and  his  depth 
of  woe  made  him  so  conspicuous,  that  a  satincal  person  seeing  his 
cook  prepare  white  beans  for  dinner,  wondered  that  he  could  dare  to  do 
to  in  a  house  so  entirely  black. 

The  inscriptions  in  which  this  story  is  related  (one  of 
them  containing  thirty-nine  Greek  verses)  are  engraved  on 
slabs  of  Pentelic  marble — ^and  Philostratus  and  Pausanias 
narrate  that  the  quarries  of  this  marble  were  the  property  of 
Herodes,  and  that  in  his  magnificent  buildings  he  almost 
exhausted  them.* 

The  field  path  from  hence  leads  back  to  the  Church  of 
Domine  Quo  Vadis,  passing  on  the  right  a  beautifully- 
.  finished  tomb  (of  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus)  known  as 
the  Temple  of  Divus  RedictduSy  and  formerly  described  as 
having  been  built  to  commemorate  the  retreat  of  Hannibal, 
who  came  thus  far  in  his  intended  attack  upon  Rome.  The 
temple  erected  in  memory  of  this  event  was  really  on  the 
right  of  the  Via  Appia.  It  was  dedicated  to  Rediculus, 
the  god  of  Return.  The  folly  of  dceroni  often  cites  this 
name  as  ''Ridiculous." 

*  For  these  and  naay  other  peiticalari,  see  an  interesting  lecture  W  Mr.  Shake- 
■pmWood^  oa  ''Hm  Fountam  sf  Egetia,"  given  beliDve  the  Roman  Archacol  gical 
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rhe  adghbouriiood  of  the  Ditus  Rediculus  (which  he  however  places 
m  the  r^hi  of  the  Via  Appia)  is  described  by  Pliny  in  connection  with 
a  curious  stoty  of  imperuu  times.  There  was  a  cobbler  who  had  his 
stall  in  the  Roman  Forum»  and  who  possessed  a  tame  raven,  which  was 
a  grcftt  favourite  with  the  young  Romans,  to  whom  he  would  bid  good 
dav  as  he  sate  perched  upon  the  rostra.  At  length  he  became  quite  a 
nublic  character,  and  the  indignation  was  so  great  when  his  mastef 
lulled  him  with  his  hammer  in  a  fit  of  rage  at  his  spoiling  some  new 
leather,  that  they  slew  the  cobbler  and  decreed  a  public  funeral  to  the 
bird ;  who  was  carried  to  the  grave  on  a  bier  adorned  with  honorary 
downs,  preceded  bv  a  piper,  and  supported  by  two  negroes  in  honour 
of  his  colour, — and  buried — "  ad  rc^m  usq Le,  qui  constructus  dextril 
Viae  Appiae  ad  secundum  lapidem  in  campo  Rediculo  appellato  fuit'-— 
PUny^  Nat,  HisL  lib.  x.  c.  Oa 


Retuniing  to  the  Via  Appia,  we  reach,  on  the  right,  the 
Basilica  of  S.  Sebastiano^  rebuilt  in  161 1  by  Flaminio 
Ponzio  for  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese,  on  the  site  of  a 
church  which  had  been  founded  by  Constantine,  where 
once  existed  the  house  and  garden  of  the  matron  Lucina, 
in  which  she  had  buried  the  body  of  Sebastian,  after  his 
(second)  martyrdom  under  Diodetian.  The  basilica  con- 
tains nothing  ancient,  but  the  six  granite  columns  in  the 
portico.  The  altar  covers  the  relics  of  the  saint  (a  Gaul,  a 
native  of  Narbonne,  a  Christian  soldier  under  Diocletian),  and 
the  chapel  of  St  Sebastian  has  a  statue  of  him  in  his  youth, 
designed  by  Bernini  and  executed  by  Antonio  GiorgettL 

The  almost  colossal  form  lies  dead,  the  head  resting  on  his  helmet 
and  armour.  It  is  evidently  modelled  from  nature,  and  is  perhaps  the 
finest  thing  ever  designed  by  Bernini.  .  .  .  It  is  probably  from  the 
association  of  arrows  with  his  form  and  story  that  St.  Sebastian  has  been 
regarded  from  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  as  the  protecting  saint  against 
plague  and  pestilence ;  Apollo  was  the  deity  who  inflicted  plague, 
and  therefore  was  invoked  with  prayer  and  sacrifice  against  it ;  and  to 
the  honour  of  Apollo,  in  this  particular  character,  St  Sebastian  has 
succeeded." — yckmesoH*s  Sacred  Art,  p.  414. 

The  original  of  the  footprint  in  the  Domine  Quo  Vadis 
is  sjud  to  be  preserved  here. 

On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  descent  into  the  cata- 
combs, with  the  inscription : 

*'Iii  lioc  Mcratancto  loco  qui  dicitnr  ad  Catacumbas,  ubi  sepulta 
fueront  Mnctonim  martyrum  corpora  174,000,  ac  46  summorum  pon* 
^fidum  pariterqne  martvrum.  In  altare  in  (^no  corpus  divi  Sebastian! 
Christ!  athletse  jacet  celebrans  summus  Pontifex  S.  Gregorius  Magnus 
vidit  angeliim  Dei  candidlorem  nive,  sibi  in  tremendo  sacrifido  miai- 
itnntem  ac  dicentcai,  '  Hic  cit  locus  sacnuissimns  in  quo  est  dirina 
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promissio  et  omnium  peocatorara  fcmiaricH  splendor  ct  Ivx  papetna. 
sine  fine  laetitia,  quam  Christi  martyr  Sebastianns  habere  promcmit.* 
Prout  Sevemnus  Tom.  P'.  pagina  450^  ac  etiam  antiquiswnae  hpidea 
testantttr  tabalie. 

'*Ideo  in  hoc  tnsigne  privilegiato  altari,  tarn  missae  cantate  quasi 
privatae,  dum  celebrantur,  animft  <\aae  sunt  in  purgatorio  pro  qnibua 
sacrificiam  offertur  plenariam  indul^^ntiam,  et  omnium  suonmi  pecca- 
toram  remtssionem  consequuntur  prout  ab  angelo  dictum  fuit  et  summi 
pontiBces  confirmarant." 

These  are  the  catacombs  which  are  most  frequently 
visited  by  strangers,  because  they  can  always  be  seen  on 
application  to  the  monks  attached  to  the  church, — ^though 
they  are  of  greatly  inferior  interest  to  those  of  St  Calixtas. 

"  Though  future  excavations  may  bring  to  light  much  that  is  interest* 
ing  in  this  cemetery,  the  small  portion  now  accessible  is,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  Catacombs,  utterly  without  value.  Its  only  interest  consists  in 
itp  religious  assodations  :  here  St.  Bridget  was  wont  to  kneel,  rapt  in 
contemplation  ;  here  St.  Charles  Borromeo  spent  whole  nights  in  prayer; 
and  here  the  heart  of  St.  Philip  Neri  was  so  inflamed  with  divine  lo^e 
as  to  cause  his  very  bodily  frame  to  be  changed." — NortMcoUs  Romum 
Catacombs, 

Owing  to  the  desire  in  the  early  Christian  Church  of 
saving  the  graves  of  their  first  confessors  and  martyrs  from 
desecration,  almost  all  the  catacombs  were  gradually 
blocked  up,  and  by  lapse  of  time  their  very  entrances  were 
forgotten.  In  the  fourteenth  century  very  few  were  still 
open.  In  the  fifteenth  century  none  remained  except  this 
of  St  Sebastian,  which  continued  to  be  frequented  by 
pilgrims,  and  was  called  in  all  ancient  documents  "  coeme- 
terium  ad  catacumbas." 

At  the  back  of  the  high-altar  is  an  interestmg  half* 
subterranean  building,  attributed  to  Pope  Liberius  (352 — 
355,  and  afterwards  adorned  by  Pope  Damasus,  who  briefly 
tells  its  history  in  one  of  his  inscriptions,  which  may  still  be 
seen  here : 

*<  Hinc  habitasse  prius  sanctos  cognoscere  debes, 
Nomina  quisque  Petri  pariter  Paulique  requiris. 
Discipulos  Onens  misit,  quod  sponte  &temur, 
Sanguinis  ob  meritum  Christumque  perastra  sec^uuti, 
Aetherios  petiere  sinus  et  regna  piorum. 
Roma  suos  potius  meruit  defendere  cives. 
Hsec  Damasus  vestras  refeiat  sidera  laude\*' 
"  Here  you  should  know  that  saints  dwelt.    Their  names,  if  you  a^ 
tiiem,  were  Peter  and  PauL     The  East  sent  disciples,  which  we  frrt-ly 
ackoowledge.    For  the  merit  of  their  blood  they  followed  Christ  to  the 
«lunH  and  songlit  the  heavenly  home  aad  tlw  )umffiam  of  the  blest 
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KnoM  however  deserved  to  defend  her  own  citixena.    May  Damasus 
Roord  these  things  for  your  praise,  O  new  stars." 

*'  The  two  Apostles,  St  Peter  and  St.  Fkol,  were  originally  bniiedy 
the  one  at  the  Vatican,  the  other  on  the  Ostian  Way,  at  the  spot  where 
their  respective  basilicas  now  stand  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  Oriental 
Christians  had  heard  of  their  death,  they  sent  some  of  their  brethren  to 
remove  their  bodies,  and  bring  them  back  to  the  East,  where  they  con- 
adered  that  they  had  a  right  to  claim  them  as  their  fellow-citizens  and 
oounirymen.  These  so  far  prospered  in  their  mission  as  to  gam  a 
momentary  possession  of  the  sacred  relics,  which  they  carried  off,  along 
the  Appian  Way,  as  far  as  the  spot  where  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian 
was  afterwards  built.  Here  they  rested  for  a  while,  to  make  all  things 
ready  lor  their  journey,  or,  according  to  another  account,  were  detained 
by  a  thondentorm  of  extraordinary  violence,  which  deUy,  however 
occasioned,  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  Christians  of  Rome  to  overtake 
them  and  recover  their  lost  treasure.  These  Roman  Christians  then 
boned  the  bodies,  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  in  a  deep  pit,  which  they 
dug  on  the  veiy  spot  where  they  were.  Soon,  indeed,  they  were 
restored  to  their  original  places  of  sepulture^  as  we  know  from  contem- 
porary authorities,  and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  the  old  ecclesiast- 
ical tradition  to  l>e  correct,  which  states  them  to  have  only  remained  in 
this  temporaiy  abode  for  a  year  and  seven  months.  The  body  of 
Sl  Peter,  however,  was  destined  to  revisit  it  a  second  time,  and  for  a 
longer  period  ;  for  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  Helio- 
pbalus  made  his  circus  at  the  Vatican,  Calixtus,  who  was  then  pope, 
removed  the  relics  of  the  Apostle  to  their  former  temporary  resting- 
place,  the  pit  on  the  Appian  Way.  But  in  AID.  257,  St.  Stephen,  the 
pope,  haying  been  discovered  in  this  very  cemetery  and  having  suffered 
martjrrdom  theie^  the  body  of  St  Peter  was  once  more  removed,  and 
restored  to  its  original  tomb  in  the  Vatican." — NorthcoUs  Jiotnan 
Caiacomhs, 

In  the  passages  of  this  catacomb  are  misguiding  inscrip- 
tions placed  here  in  1409  by  William,  Archbishop  of 
£ourgeSy  calling  upon  the  faithful  to  venerate  here  the 
tombs  of  Sta.  Cecilia  and  of  many  of  the  martyred  popes, 
who  are  buried  elsewhere.  The  martyr  St  Cyrinus  is  known 
to  have  been  buried  here  from  very  early  itineraries,  but  his 
grave  has  not  been  discovered. 

*'  When  I  was  a  boy,  being  educated  at  Rome,  I  used  every  Sunday, 
in  company  with  other  boys  of  my  own  age  and  tastes,  to  visit  the 
tomt>s  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  and  to  go  into  the  crypts  excavated 
there  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  walls  on  either  side  as  you  enter 
are  full  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  the  whole  place  is  so  dark,  that 
one  seems  almost  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  those  words  of  the  prophet, 
*  Let  them  go  down  alive  into  Hades.'  Here  and  there  a  little  light, 
admitted  from  above,  suffices  to  give  a  momentary  relief  to  the  horror 
of  tha  darkness ;  but  as  you  go  forwards,  and  find  yourself  again  im- 
mersed in  the  utter  blackness  of  night,  the  words  of  the  poet  come 
spontaneously  to  your  mind : '  The  very  silence  filU  the  soul  with  dreadt' ' 

~  .  >nmr  (A.O.  354),  In  &%€k.  ch.  be 
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"A  gaunt  Franciscan  friar,  with  a  wild  bright  eye,  was  oar  ott'y 
guide  down  into  this  profound  and  dreadful  place.  The  narrow  ways 
and  openings  hither  and  thither,  coupled  with  the  dead  and  heayy  air, 
soon  blotted  out,  in  all  of  us,  any  recollection  of  the  track  by  which  we 
had  come ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking,  *Good  Heaven,  if  in  a  sudden 
fit  of  madness  he  should  dash  the  torches  out,  or  if  he  should  be  seized 
with  a  fit,  what  would  become  of  us!*  On  we  wandered,  among 
martyrs'  graves :  passing  great  subterranean  vaulted  roads,  diverging  in 
all  directions,  and  choked  up  with  heaps  of  stones,  that  thieves  and 
murderers  may  not  take  refuge  there,  and  form  a  papulation  nnder 
Rome,  even  worse  than  that  which  lives  between  it  and  the  sun. 
Graves,  graves,  graves ;  graves  of  men,  of  women,  of  little  children, 
who  ran  crying  to  the  persecutors,  'We  are  Christians!  we  are 
Christians  1 '  that  they  might  be  murdered  with  their  parents ;  graves 
with  the  palm  of  martyrdom  roughly  cut  into  their  stone  boundaries, 
and  little  niches,  made  to  hold  a  vosel  of  the  martyr's  blood ;  graves 
of  some  who  lived  dovm  here,  for  years  together,  ministering  to  the 
rest,  and  preaching  truth,  and  hope,  and  coimbrt,  from  the  rude  altars 
that  bear  witness  to  their  fortituae  at  this  hour ;  more  roomy  graves, 
but  far  more  terrible,  where  hundreds,  being  surprised,  were  hemmed 
in  and  walled  up ;  buried  before  death,  and  killed  by  slow  starvation. 

"  'The  triumphs  of  the  Faith  are  not  above-ground  in  our  splendid 
churches,*  said  the  friar,  looking  round  upon  us,  as  we  stopped  to  rest 
'.1  one  of  the  low  passages,  with  bones  and  dust  surronnding  us  on  every 
fide.  '  They  are  nere  1  among  the  martyrs'  graves  ! '  He  was  a  gentle^ 
tamest  man,  and  said  it  from  his  heart ;  but  when  I  thought  how 
Christian  men  have  dealt  with  one  another  ;  how,  perverting  our  most 
«aercifid  religion,  they  have  hunted  down  and  tortured,  burnt  am* 
beheaded,  strangled,  slaughtered,  and  oppressed  each  other ;  I  pictured 
to  myself  an  agony  surpassing  any  that  this  Dust  had  suffered  with  the 
breath  of  life  yet  lingering  in  it,  and  how  these  great  and  constant 
hearts  would  have  been  shaken— how  they  would  have  quailed  and 
drooped — if  a  foreknowledge  of  the  deeds  that  professing  Christians 
would  commit  in  the  great  name  for  which  they  died,  could  have  rent 
them  with  its  own  unutterable  anguish,  on  the  cruel  wheel,  and  bitter 
cross,  and  in  the  fearful  fire.*' — Dukens. 

**  Countless  martyrs,  they  say,  rest  in  these  ancient  sepulchres.  In 
these  dark  depths  the  ancient  Church  took  refuge  from  oersecution  ; 
there  she  laid  her  martyrs,  and  there,  over  their  tombs,  sKe  chaunted 
hymns  of  triumph,  and  held  communion  with  Him  for  whom  they  died. 
In  that  church  I  spend  hours.  1  have  no  wish  to  descend  into  those 
sacred  sepulchres,  and  pry  among  the  graves  the  resurrection  trump  will 
open  soon  enough.  I  like  to  think  of  the  holy  dead,  lying  undisturbetl 
and  quiet  there  ;  of  their  spirits  in  Paradise  ;  of  their  fiuth  triumphant 
in  the  city  that  massacred  them. 

"No  doubt  they  also  had  their  perplexities,  and  wondered  why  the 
wicked  triumph,  and  sighed  to  God,  '  How  long,  O  Lord,  hc^w  long?''* 
^Schonberg  CUta  Fa$nUy, 

*'  And  when  he  had  opened  the  fifth  seal,  I  saw  under  the  altar  the 
fouls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony 
which  they  hdd :  and  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying.  How  long, 
O  Loidy  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  nU  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  ob 
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them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ?  And  white  robes  were  given  unto  every 
one  of  them  ;  and  it  was  said  unto  them,  that  thev  should  rest  yet  for  a 
little  season,  until  their  fdlow-senrants  also  and  their  brethren,  that 
should  be  killed  as  they  were,  should  be  fulfilled.*'— ^^.  ▼!.  9— ii. 

In  the  valley  beneath  S.  Sebastiano  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Circus  of  MaxentiuSy  near  those  of  a  villa  of  that  emperor. 
The  circus  was  1482  feet  long,  244  feet  broad,  and  was 
capable  of  containing  15,000  spectators,  yet  it  is  a  miniature 
compared  with  the  Circus  Maximus,  though  very  interesting 
as  retaining  in  tolerable  preservation  all  the  different  parts 
which  composed  a  circus.  The  circular  rui&  near  it  was  a 
Temple  dedicated  by  Maxentius  to  his  son  Romulus. 

"  Le  jeune  Romulus,  ^tant  mort,  fut  plac^  au  rang  des  dieux,  dans 
cet  ol3rmpe  qui  s'^croulait.  Son  p^re  lui  eleva  un  temple  dont  la  partie 
inferieure  se  voit  encore,  et  le  cirque  lui-meme  fut  peut-etre  une  d^- 
pendance  de  ce  temple  fun^bre,  car  les  courses  de  chars  ^taient  un  des 
honneurs  que  l*antiquit^  rendait  aux  morts,  et  sont  souvent  pour  cela 
epresentees  snr  les  tombeaux/* — Amph'e^  Emp,  ii.  360. 

These  ruins  are  very  picturesque,  backed  by  the  peaks 
of  the  Sabine  range,  which  in  winter  are  generally  covered 
with  snow. 

The  opposite  hill  is  crowned  by  the  Tomb  of  Cecilia 
Metella,  daughter  of  Quintus  Metellus  Creticus,  and  wife  of 
Crassus.  It  is  a  round  tower,  seventy  feet  in  diameter. 
The  bulls'  heads  on  the  frieze  gave  it  the  popular  name  of 
Capo  di  Bove.  The  marble  coating  of  the  basement  was 
carried  off  by  Urban  VI 1 1,  to  make  the  fountain  of  Trevi. 
The  battlements  were  added  when  the  tomb  was  turned 
into  a  fortress  by  the  Caetani  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

"  About  two  miles,  or  more,  from  the  dty  gates,  and  right  upon  the 
roadside,  is  an  immense  round  pile,  sepulchral  in  its  original  purpose, 
like  those  already  mentioned.  It  is  built  of  great  blocks  of  hewn  stone, 
on  a  vast,  square  foundation  of  rough,  agglomerated  material,  such  as 
composes  the  mass  of  all  the  other  ruinous  tombs.  But,  whatever 
might  be  the  cause,  it  is  in  a  far  better  state  of  preservation  than  they. 
On  its  broad  summit  rise  the  battlements  of  a  mediaeval  fortress,  out  of 
the  midst  of  which  (so  long  since  had  time  begun  to  crumble  the  supple- 
mental structure,  and  cover  it  with  soil,  by  means  of  wayside  dust)  grow 
trees,  bushes;  and  thick  festoons  of  ivy.  This  tomb  of  a  woman  has 
become  the  dungeon -keep  of  a  castle;  and  all  the  care  that  Cecilia 
Metella's  husband  could  bestow,  to  secure  endless  peace  for  her  beloved 
relics,  only  sufficed  to  make  that  handful  of  precious  ashes  the  nucleus 
of  battles,  long  ages  after  her  death." — Hawthorne, 

*'  There  is  a  stem  round  tower  of  other  days, 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone^ 
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Snch  as  mi  army's  baffled  strength  delays, 

Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone, 

And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown^ 

The  gariand  of  eternity,  where  wave 

The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o*erthrown ; — 

What  was  this  tower  of  strength  ?  within  its  cave 

What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid  ? — a  woman's  grave 
**  But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 

Tomb'd  in  a  palace  ?    Was  she  chaste  and  fidr  ? 

Worthy  a  king's — or  more — a  Roman's  bed  ? 

What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear  ? 

What  daughter  qf  her  beauties  was  the  heir? 

How  lived — ^how  loved — ^how  died  she  ?    Was  she  not 

So  honoured — ^and  conspicuously  there. 

Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot. 

Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot  T 
•*  Perchance  she  died  in  youth :  it  may  be,  bow'd 

With  woes  fer  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 

That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 

Might  gather  o*er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 

In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 

Heaven  gives  its  favourites — early  death ;  yet  shed 

A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume 

With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead, 

Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like  red. 
"  Perchance  she  died  in  age — surviving  all. 

Charms,  kindred,  children — ^with  the  silver  grey 

On  her  long  tresses,  which  mifht  yet  recall, 

It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 

When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 

And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 

By  Rome — ^but  whither  would  Conjecture  stray  ? 

Thus  much  alone  we  know — Metella  died. 

The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife :  Behold  his  love  or  pride ! " 

CMlde  IlaroU. 

Close  to  the  tomb  are  the  ruins  of  a  Gothic  church  of 
the  Caetani. 

'*Le  tombeau  de  Cecilia-Metella  ^tait  devenu  un  ch&teau  fort  alors 
aux  mains  des  Caetani,  et  autour  du  chfiteau  sVtait  forme  un  village 
avec  son  ^glise,  dont  on  a  r6cemment  retrouv^  les  restes. " — Amp^n\ 
Voyage  Dantesqtie, 

It  is  at  Cecilia  Metella's  tomb  that  the  beauties  of  the 
Via  Appia  really  begin.  A  very  short  distance  further,  we 
emerge  from  the  walls  which  have  hitherto  shut  in  the  road 
on  either  side,  and  enjoy  uninterrupted  views  over  the 
I^tin  plain,  strewn  with  its  ruined  casdes  and  villages — and 
the  long  lines  of  aqueducts,  to  the  Sabine  and  Alba» 
mountains. 
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**The  Via  Appia  is  a  magnificent  piomenade»  amongst  mlnoaa 
tombs,  the  massive  remains  of  which  extend  for  many  miles  over  the 
Roman  Campagna.  The  powerful  families  of  ancient  Rome  loved  to 
build  monuments  to  their  dead  by  the  side  of  the  public  road,  probably 
to  exhibit  at  once  their  affection  for  their  relations  and  their  own  power 
and  affluence.  Most  of  these  monuments  are  now  nothing  but  heaus  of 
ruins,  upon  which  are  placed  the  statues  and  sculptures  which  have 
been  found  in  the  earth  or  amongst  the  rubbish.  Those  inscriptions 
which  have  been  found  on  the  Via  Appia  bear  witness  to  the  grief  of  the 
living  for  the  dead,  but  never  to  the  hope  of  reunion.  On  a  great 
number  of  sarcophagi  or  the  friezes  of  tombs  may  be  seen  the  dead 
sitting  or  lying  as  if  they  were  alive,  some  seem  to  be  praying.  Many 
beads  have  great  individuality  of  character.  Sometimes  a  white  marble 
figure,  beautifully  draped,  projects  from  these  heaps  of  ruins,  but  with* 
oat  head  or  hands ;  sometimes  a  hand  is  stretch^  out,  or  a  portion  of 
a  figure  rises  from  the  tomb.  It  is  a  street  through  monuments  of  the 
dead,  across  an  immense  churchyard ;  for  the  desolate  Roman  Campagna 
may  be  regarded  as  such.  To  the  left  it  is  scattered  with  the  ruins  of 
colossal  aqueducts,  which,  during  the  time  of  the  emperors,  conveyed 
lakes  and  riven  to  Rome,  and  which  still,  ruinous  and  destroyed, 
delight  the  eye  by  the  bcautifiil  proportions  of  their  arcades.  To  the 
right  is  an  immense  prairie,  without  any  other  limit  than  that  of  the 
ocean,  which,  however,  is  not  seen  frt>m  it.  The  country  is  desolate, 
and  only  here  and  there  are  there  any  huts  or  trees  to  be  seen.'* — 
^rederika  Brmur. 

**Yiiit  the  space  of  a  mile  or  two  beyond  the  ^te  of  S.  Sebastiano, 
this  ancient  and  famous  road  is  as  desolate  and  disagreeable  as  most  of 
the  other  Roman  avenues.  It  extends  over  smi^Il,  uncomfortable 
paving-stones,  between  brick  and  plastered  walls,  which  are  ver) 
■olidly  constructed,  and  so  high  as  almost  to  exclude  a  view  of  th% 
sunonnding  country.  The  houses  are  of  the  most  uninviting  aspect, 
neither  picturesque,  nor  homelike  and  sodal ;  they  have  seldom  or 
never  a  door  op^ine  on  the  wayside,  but  are  accessible  only  from  the 
rear,  and  frown  inhospitably  upon  tiie  traveller  through  iron-grated 
windows.  Here  and  there  appears  a  dreary  inn,  or  a  wine-shop,  desig- 
nated by  the  withered  bush  beside  the  entrance,  within  which  you 
iitoover  a  stone-built  and  sepulchral  interior,  where  guests  refresh 
themselves  with  sour  bread  and  goat*s-milk  cheese,  washeid  down  with 
wine  of  dolorous  acerbity. 

'*  At  frequent  intervaJs  along  the  roadside,  up  rises  the  ruin  of  an 
ancient  tomb.  As  they  stand  now,  these  structures  are  immensely 
high,  and  broken  mounds  of  conglomerated  brick,  stone,  pebbles,  and 
earth,  all  molten  by  time  into  a  mass  as  solid  and  indestructible  as  it 
each  tomb  were  composed  of  a  single  boulder  of  granite.  When  first 
erected,  they  were  cased  externally,  no  doubt,  with  slabs  of  polished 
marble,  artfiilly  wrongh^  bas-relien,  and  all  such  suitable  adornments, 
and  were  rendered  majestically  beautiful  by  grand  architectural  de- 
signs. This  antique  splendour  has  long  since  been  stolen  from  the 
dead,  to  decorate  the  palaces  and  churches  of  the  living.  Nothing 
remains  to  the  dishonoured  sepulchres,  except  their  massiveness. 

*'  Even  the  pyramids  form  hardly  a  stiauger  spectacle,  or  a  more  alien 
from  human  qrmpathie%  than  the  tombs  of  the  Appian  Way,  with  their 
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gigantic  height,  breadth,  and  aoliditj,  defying  time  and  the  dement^ 
and  far  too  mighty  to  be  demolished  by  an  oidinaiy  earthquake.  Here 
you  may  see  a  modern  dwelling,  and  a  garden  with  its  vines  and  olive> 
trees,  perched  on  the  lofty  dilapidation  of  a  tomb,  which  forms  a  preci- 
pice of  fifty  feet  in  depth  on  each  of  the  four  sides.  There  is  a  boose  on 
that  funend  mound,  where  generations  of  children  have  been  bom, 
and  successive  lives  have  b^  spent,  undisturbed  by  the  ghost  of  the 
stem  Roman  whose  ashes  were  so  preposterously  burdened.  Other 
sepulchres  wear  a  crown  of  grass,  shrubbery,  and  forest-trees,  which 
throw  out  a  broad  sweep  of  branches,  having  had  time,  twice  over,  to 
be  a  thousand  years  of  age.  On  one  of  them  stands  a  tower,  which, 
though  immemorially  more  modem  than  the  tomb,  was  it;elf  built  by 
immemorial  hands,  and  is  now  rifted  quite  from  top  to  bottom  by  a  vast 
fissure -of  decay;  the  tomb-hillock,  its  foundation,  being  still  as  firm  as 
ever,  and  likely  to  endure  until  the  last  tramp  shall  rend  it  wide 
asundei,  and  summon  forth  its  unknown  dead. 

*'Yes,  its  unknown  dead!  For,  except  in  one  or  two  doubtiul 
instances,  these  mountainous  sepulchral  edifices  have  not  availed  to 
keep  so  much  as  the  bare  name  of  an  individual  or  a  family  from  ob> 
livion.  Ambitious  of  everlasting  remembrance  as  they  were,  the 
slumberers  might  just  as  well  have  gone  quietly  to  rest,  each  in  his 
pigeon-hole  of  a  columbarium,  or  under  his  little  green  hillock,  in  a 

£rave*yard,  without  a  headstone  to  mark  the  spoL     It  is  rather  satis- 
ctory  thsm  otherwise,  to  think  that  all  these  idle  pains  have  turned  out 
so  utterly  abortive." — Hawthorne, 

Near  the  fourth  milestone,  is  the  tomb  of  Marcus  Servilius 
Quartus  (with  an  inscription),  restored  by  Canova  in  1808. 
A  bas-relief  of  the  death  of  Atys,  killed  by  Adrastus,  a 
short  distance  beyond  this,  has  been  suggested  as  part  of 
the  tomb  of  Seneca,  who  was  put  to  death  ^'  near  the  fourth 
milestone"  by  order  of  Nero.  An  inscribed  tomb  beyond 
this  is  that  of  Sextus  Pompeius  Justus. 

Near  this,  in  the  Campagna  on  the  left,  are  some  small 
remains,  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  Temple  of  Juno. 

Beyond  this  a  number  of  tombs  can  be  identified,  but 
none  of  any  importance.  Such  are  the  tombs  of  Plinius 
Eutychius,  erected  by  Plinius  Zosimus,  a  freedman  of 
Pliny  the  younger ;  of  Caius  Licinius ;  the  Doric  tomb  of 
the  tax-gatherer  Claudius  Philippanus,  inscribed  "Tito  , 
Claudio  .  Secundo  .  Philippiano  .  Coactori  .  Flavia  .  Irene. 
Vxori  Indulgentissimo ; "  ef  Rabinius,  with  three  busts  in 
relief;  of  Hermodorus ;  of  Elsia  Prima,  priestess  of  Isis ;  of 
Marcus  C.  Cerdonus,  with  the  bas-relief  of  an  elephant 
bearing  a  burning  altar. 

Beyond  the  fifth  milestone,  two  circular  mounds  with 
basements  of  peperino,  were  considered  by  Canina  to  be 
the  tombs  of  die  Horatii  and  Curiatii. 
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On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  the  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque m^iaeval  fortress,  known  as  Torre  Mezza  Strada^ 
into  which  are  incorporated  the  remains  of  the  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  Nuova,  or  della  Gloria.  Behind  this  extend  a 
vast  assemblage  of  ruins,  which  form  a  splendid  foreground 
to  the  distant  mountain  view,  and  whose  size  has  led  to 
their  receiving  the  popular  epithet  of  Roma  Veechia,  Here 
was  the  favourite  villa  of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  where 
he  was  residing,  when  the  people,  excited  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse during  the  games  of  the  Circus,  rose  and  poured  out 
of  Rome  against  him — as  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  refused  to  depart,  till,  terrified  into  action  by 
the  entreaties  of  his  concubine  Marcia,  he  tossed  the  head 
of  the  unpopular  Cleander  to  them  out  of  the  window,  and 
had  the  brains  of  that  minister's  child  dashed  out  against 
the  stones.  This  villa  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of  a 
number  of  pipes  bearing  their  names  to  have  been  that  of 
the  brothers  Condianus  and  Maximus,  of  the  great  family 
of  the  Quintilii,  which  was  confiscated  by  Commodus. 

'*L*histoiredes  deux  flares  est  int^ressante  et  romanesqne.  Condt 
•nus  et  Maximus  Quintilius  ^taient  distingu^  par  la  science,  les  talents 
Bitlitaires,  la  richesse,  et  surtout  pmr  une  tendresse  mutuelle  qui  ne 
i^^tait  jamais  d^mentie.  Servant  toujours  ensemble,  I'un  se  fiusait  le 
fieutenant  de  Tautre.  Bien  qu*etrangers  \  toute  conspiralioD,  lenr  vertu 
les  fit  soupf onner  d'etre  peu  fovorables  \  Commode ;  ils  furent  proscrits 
et  mouniient  ensemble  comme  ils  avaient  vecu.  Uun  d*eux  avait  un 
Ills  nomm^  Sextus.  Au  moment  de  la  mort  de  son  p^re  et  de  son  onclc^ 
ce  fUs  se  trouTait  en  Syrie.  Pensant  bien  que  le  m8me  sort  Tattendait, 
il  feignit  de  mouir  poor  sauver  sa  Tie.  Sextus,  apr^  avoir  bu  sang  da 
B^yre,  monta  ^  cheval,  se  laissa  tomber,  vomit  le  sane  qu'il  avait  pris  et 
qui  parut  6tre  son  propre  sang.  On  mit  dans  sa  b&re  le  corps  d'un 
bdier  qui  passa  pour  son  cadavre,  et  il  disparut.  Depuis  ce  temps,  il 
cna  sous  diveis  d<^guisements  ;  mais  on  sut  qu'il  avait  ^chapp^,  et  on  se 
nit  i  sa  recherche.  Beancoup  furent  tues  parce-qu'ils  lui  ressemblaient 
ou  parce-quMls  etaient  soup9onn^  de  lui  avoir  donn^  asile.  II  n'est  pas 
bien  s^  quMl  ait  et^  atteint,  que  sa  tete  se  trouvit  parmi  celles  qu^on 
apporta  \  Rome  et  qu'on  dit  6tre  la  sierme.  Ce  qui  est  certain,  c'est 
qu  apr^  la  mort  de  Commode,  un  aventurier,  tent^  par  la  belle  villa  et 
par  les  grandes  richesses  des  Quintilii,  se  donna  pour  Sextus  et  r^lama 
son  heritage.  II  parait  ne  pas  avoir  manque  d'adresse  et  avoir  connu 
celui  pour  lequel  il  voulut  qu'on  le  prit,  car  par  ses  reponses  il  se  tira 
tres-bien  de  toutes  les  enqu^tes.  Peut-etre  s'etait-il  lie  avec  Sextus  et 
ravait-il  assassin^  ensuite.  Cependant  Tempereur  Pertinax,  succes- 
■eur  de  Commode,  Tajrant  fait  venir,  eut  I'idee  de  lui  parler  grec.  Le 
viai  Sextus  connaissait  parfaitement  cette  langue.  Le  faux  Sextus, 
qui  ne  savait  pas  le  grec,  repondit  tout  de  travers,  et  sa  fraude  fut  ainsi 
uverte.'* — AmjSre^  Emp,  ii.  253. 
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On  the  left  of  the  Via  Appia,  appears  a  huge  maan- 
ment,  on  a  narrow  base,  called  the  Tomb  of  the  MetellL 
Beyond  this,  after  the  fifth  milestone,  are  the  tombs  of 
Sergius  Demetrius,  a  wine  merchant;  of  Lucius  Arrius; 
of  Septimia  Gallia ;  and  of  one  of  the  Caedlii,  in  whose 
sepulchre,  according  to  £utropius,  was  buried  Pomponius 
Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  whose  daughter  Vipsania 
was  the  first  wife  of  Agrippa,  and  whose  granddaiightei 
Vipsania  Agrippina  was  the  first  wife  of  Tiberius. 

Close  to  the  sixth  milestone  is  the  mass  of  masonry 
sometimes  called  "  Casale  Rotondo,''  or  "  Cotta's  Tomb," 
from  that  name  being  found  there  inscribed  on  a  stone, 
but  generally  attributed  to  Messala  Corvinus,  the  poet,  and 
friend  of  Horace,  and  believed  to  have  been  raised  to  him 
by  his  son  Valerius  Maumus  Cotta,  mentioned  in  Ovid. 

"Te  autem  in  turba  non  aasim,  Cotta,  silere, 
Pieridom  lumen,  pFBeskUamqae  fori." 

Epist.  jcvL 

This  tomb  was  even  larger  than  that  of  Cecilia  MeteUa, 
and  was  turned  into  a  fortress  by  the  Orsini  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Beyond  this  are  tombs  identified  as  those  of  P.  Qum- 
tins,  tribune  of  the  sixteenth  legion;  Marcus  Julius^ 
steward  of  Claudius ;  Publius  Decumius  Philomusus  (with 
appropriate  bas-reliefs  of  two  mice  nibbling  a  cake) ;  and 
of  Cedritius  Flaccianius. 

Passing  on  the  left  the  Tar  di  Seke^  erected  upon  a  huge 
unknown  tomb,  are  the  tombs  of  Titia  Eucharis,  and  of 
AtUius  Evodus,  jeweller  (margaritarius),  on  the  Via  Sacra, 
with  the  inscription,  "  Hospes  resiste — aspice  ubi  contineQ* 
tur  ossa  hominis  boni  misericordis  amantis  pauperis."  Near 
the  eighth  milestone  are  ruins  attributed  to  the  temples  (^ 
Silvanus  and  of  Hercules, — of  which  the  latter  is  mentioned 
in  Martial's  Epigrams,  beyond  which  were  the  villas  of 
Bassus  and  of  Persius.  The  last  tomb  identified  is  that  of 
Quintus  Verranius.  Near  the  ninth  milestone  is  a  tomb 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Gallienus  (Imp.  26S),  who  lived 
close  by  in  a  villa,  amid  the  ruins  of  which  '^  the  Disco- 
bolus "  was  discovered. 

From  the  stream  called  Pontccello,  near  Ac  tenth  mile- 
stone, the  road  gradually  ascends  to  Albano,  passing 
several  large  but  unnamed   tombs.     At  the  Osteria  dellc 
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Fiattoochie  it  joins  the  Via  Appia  Nuova.  Close  to  the 
gate  of  Albano,  it  passes  on  the  left  the  tall  tomb  attributed 
to  Pompey  the  Great,  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of 
Plutarch,  and  in  spite  of  the  epigram  of  Varro  Atadnus, 
which  savs : — 

**  Marmoreo  Licinius  tumulo  jacet ;  at  Cato  parro ; 
Pompeius  nullo  :  quis  putet  esse  Deos." 

Among  the  many  processions  which  have  passed  along 
this  road,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  have  been  that 
bearing  back  to  Rome  the  dead  body  of  Sylla,  who  died 
at  Pozzuoli,  ^'  in  a  gilt  litter,  with  royal  ornaments,  trumpets 
before  him,  and  horsemen  behind ; ''  *  and  the  funeral  of 
Augustas,  who  dying  at  Nola  (a.d.  14),  was  brought  to 
Bovillae,  and  remained  there  a  month  in  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Julian  family,  after  which  the  knights  brought  the  body 
in  solemn  procession  to  his  palace  on  the  Palatine. 

But  throughout  a  walk  along  the  Appian  Way,  the  one 
great  Christian  interest  of  this  world-famous  road,  will,  to 
the  Christian  visitor,  overpower  all  others. 

*•  And  so  we  went  toward  Rome. 

*•  And  from  thence,  when  the  brethren  heard  of  ns,  they  came  to 
Beet  ns  as  fistr  as  Appii-forum,  and  the  Three  Taverns  :  whom  when 
Faul  saw,  he  thanked  God,  and  took  courage. 

*'  And  when  we  came  to  Rome,  the  centurion  delivered  the  prisoners 
to  the  captain  of  the  guard  ;  but  Paul  was  suffered  to  dwell  by  himself^ 
with  a  soldier  that  kept  him." — Acts  xxviiL  14^16. 

"  It  is  not  without  its  manifold  uses  to  remember  that,  amidst  the 
dim  and  wavering  tmditions  of  later  times,  one  figure  at  least  stands  out 
clear  and  distinct  and  undoubted,  and  this  figure  is  the  Apostle  Paul. 
He,  whatever  we  may  think  concerning  any  other  apostle  or  apostolic 
man  in  connection  with  Rome,  he,  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  appears 
in  the  New  Testament  as  her  great  teacher.  No  criticism  or  scepticism 
of  modem  times  has  ever  questioned  the  perfect  authenticity  of  that  last 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  which  gives  the  account  of  his  journey,'  stage  by 
itage,  till  he  set  foot  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  However  much  we 
maybe  compelled  to  distrust  any  particular  traditions  concerning  special 
localities  of  hb  life  and  death,  we  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  his 
eye  rested  on  the  same  general  jriew  of  sky  and  plain  and  mountain ; 
tnat  his  feet  trod  the  pavement  of  the  same  Appian  road  ;  that  his  way 
lay  through  the  same  long  avenue  of  ancient  tombs  on  which  we  now 
look  and  wonder ;  that  he  entered  (and  there  we  have  our  last  authentic 
glimpse  of  his  progress)  through  the  arch  of  Drusus,  and  then  is  lost  to 
our  view  in  the  great  Babylon  of  Rome." — A.  F,  StanUy^s  Sermons, 

"  When  St.  Paul  was  approaching  Rome,  all  the  bases  of  the  moun- 
tains were  (as  indeed  they  are  partially  now)  clustered  round  with  the 

*  Ampdre,  Hist.  Rom.  iv.  410a; 
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▼nias  and  gardens  of  wealthy  citizens.  The  Appian  Way  dBmbs  anl 
then  descends  along  its  southern  slope.  After  passing  Lanuviam  it 
crossed  a  crater-like  valley  or  immense  substructions,  which  still  remain. 
Here  is  Aricia,  an  easy  stage  from  Rome.  The  town  was  above  the 
road,  and  on  the  hillside  swarms  of  beggars  beset  traveUcrs  as  they 
passed.  On  the  summit  of  the  next  rise,  Paul  of  Tarsus  would  obtain 
nis  first  view  of  Rome.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  prospect  was,  in 
many  respects,  very  different  from  the  view  which  is  now  obtained  from 
the  same  spot.  It  is  true  that  the  natural  features  of  the  scene  are 
unaltered.  The  long  wall  of  blue  Sabine  mountains,  with  Soracte  in 
the  distance,  closed  in  the  Campagna,  which  .stretched  fiir  across  to  the 
sea  and  round  the  base  of  the  Alban  hills.  But  ancient  Rome  was  not, 
like  modem  Rome,  impressive  from  its  solitude,  standing  alone,  with 
its  one  conspicuous  cupola,  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  thoi^h  beantiibl 
waste.  St.  Paul  would  see  a  vast  city,  covering  the  Campagna,  and 
almost  continuously  connected  by  its  suburbs  wiQi  the  villas  on  the  hill 
where  he  stood,  and  with  the  bright  towns  which  clustered  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  opposite.  Over  all  the  intermediate  space  were  the 
houses  and  gardens,  through  which  aqueducts  and  roads  might  be  traced 
in  converging  lines  towards  the  confused  mass  of  edifices  which  ibrmed 
the  city  of  Rome.  Here  no  conspicuous  building,  elevated  above  the 
rest,  attracted  the  eye  or  the  imagmation.  Ancient  Rome  had  neither 
cupola  nor  campanile,  still  less  had  it  any  of  those  spires  which  give 
life  to  all  the  capitals  of  northern  Christendom.  It  was  a  widespread 
aggregate  of  buildings,  which,  though  separated  bv  narrow  streets  and 
open  spaces,  appeared,  when  seen  from  near  Aricta,  blended  into  one 
indiscriminate  mass  :  for  distance  concealed  the  contrasts  which  divided 
the  crowded  habitations  of  the  poor  and  the  dark  haunts  of  filth  and 
misery— from  the  theatres  and  colonnades,  the  baths,  the  temples,  and 
palaces  with  gilded  roofs,  flashing  back  the  sun. 

"  The  road  descended  into  the  plain  at  Bovillxe,  six  miles  from  Alicia : 
and  thence  it  proceeded  in  a  straight  line,  with  the  sepulchres  of  illus- 
trious families  on  either  hand.  One  of  these  was  the  burial-place  of  the 
Julian  gens,  with  which  the  centurion  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoneis 
was  in  tome  way  connected.  As  they  proceeded  over  the  old  pavement, 
among  gardens  and  modem  houses,  and  approached  nearer  the  bitsj 
metrop<uis — the  *  conflux  issuing  forth  or  entering  in'  in  various  cos- 
tumes and  on  various  errands, — ^vehicles,  horsemen,  and  foot-passengen^ 
soldiers  and  labourers,  Romans  and  foreigners, — became  more  crowded 
and  confusing.  The  houses  grew  closer.  They  were  already  in  Rome^ 
It  was  impossible  to  define  the  commencement  of  the  city.  Its  populous 
portions  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  marked  out  by  Servius.  The 
ancient  wall,  with  its  once  sacred  pomoerium,  was  rather  an  object  for 
antiquarian  interest,  like  the  walls  of'  York  or  Chester,  than  any  pro- 
tection against  the  enemies,  who  were  kept  far  aloof  by  the  legions  on 
the  frontier. 

*•  Yet  the  Porta  Capena  is  a  spot  which  we  can  hardly  leave  without 
lingering  for  a  moment.  Under  this  arch — which  was  perpetually  dripping 
with  the  water  of  the  ac^ueduct  that  went  over  it — ^had  passed  all  those 
who,  since  a  remote  penod  of  the  republic,  had  travelled  by  the  Appian 
Wa^, — ^victorious  generals  with  their  legions,  returning  firom  foragn 
service^ — emperora  and  courtiers,  vagrr.nt  representatives  of  every  fom 
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«f  heatbenisniy  Greda  and  Asiati(»,  Jews  and  Christians.  From  this 
point  entering  within  the  clty»  Julius  and  his  prisoners  moved  on,  with 
the  Aventine  on  their  left,  close  roimd  the  base  of  the  Coelian,  and 
thnxigh  the  hollow  grotmd  which  lay  between  this  hill  and  the  Palatine : 
thence  over  the  low  ridge  called  Velia,  where  afterwards  was  built  the 
arch  of  Titus>  to  commemorate  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  then 
descending,  by  the  Via  Saara^  into  that  space  which  was  the  centfe  of 
Imperial  power  and  imperial  magnificence,  and  associated  also  with  the 
most  glorious  recollections  of  the  republic.  The  Forum  was  to  Rome, 
what  the  Acropolis  was  to  Athens,  the-  heart  of  all  the  characteristic 
interest  of  the  place.  Here  was  the  Milliarium  Aureuniy  to  which  the 
roads  of  all  the  provinces  converged.  All  around  were  the  stately 
buildings,  which  were  raised  in  the  closing  years  of  the  republic,  and  by 
the  eaxiier  emperors.  In  front  was  the  Capitoline  Hill,  illustrious  Ion? 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  Close  on  the  left,  covering  that  hil^ 
whose  name  is  associated  in  every  modem  European  language  with  the 
notion  of  imperial  splendour,  were  the  vast  ranges  of  the  falace — ^the 
'house  of  Ca»ar''  (Philipp.  iv.  22).  Here  were  the  hous^old  troops 
quartered  in  %,prett<nium  attached  to  the  palace.  And  here  (unless,  in- 
aeed,  it  was  in  the  great  Praetorian  Camp  outside  Uie  dty  wall)  Julius 

fve  np  his  prisoner  to  Burrus,  the  Praetorian  Prefect,  whose  official  duty 
was  to  keep  in  custody  all  accused  persons  who  were  to  be  tried  before 
the  Emperor.  — Conybeare  and  Howson, 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  QUIRINAL  AND  VIMINAL. 

Barberini  —  Palazzo  Albani — S.  Carlo  a  Quattro  Fontane-^ 
S.  Andrea  a  Monte  Cavallo— Quirinal  Palace — Palazzo  della  Con* 
snlta — Palazzo  Rospigliosi — Colonna  Gardens  and  Temple  of  the 
Sun — S.  Silvestro  a  Monte  Cavallo — Sta.  Caterina  di  Siena— SS. 
Domenico  e  Sisto— Sta.  Agata  dei  Goti — Sta.  Maria  in  Monte — 
S.  Lorenzo  Pane  e  Perna  —  Sta.  Pudentiana — S.  Paolo  Primo 
Eremita — S.  Dionisio — S.  Vitale. 

IT  is  diffictilt  to  determine  the  exact  limits  of  what  in ' 
ancient  times  were  regarded  as  the  Quirinal  and 
Viminal  hills.  They,  like  the  Esquiline  and  Coelian,  are 
**in  fact  merely  spurs  or  tongues  of  hill,  projecting  inwards 
from  a  common  base,  the  broad  table-land,  which  slopes  on 
the  other  side  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  Campagna."* 
Thaty  which  is  described  in  this  diapter  as  belonging  to 

*  M«rivale,  RomuM  wdv  the  £avira»  ch.  ». 
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these  two  hills,  is  chiefly  die  district  to  the  right  of  the  Via 
Quattro  Fontane,  and  its  continuations — ^whidi  extend  in  a 
straight  line  to  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore. 

The  Quirinal,  like  all  the  other  hills,  except  the  Palatine 
and  the  Coelian,  belonged  to  the  Sabines  in  the  early  period 
of  Roman  history,  and  is  full  of  records  of  their  occupation. 
They  had  a  Capitol  here  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
long  anterior  to  that  on  the  Capitoline,  and  which  was 
crowned  by  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  This 
Sabine  capitol  occupied  die  site  of  the  present  Palazzo 
Rospigliosi. 

The  name  Quirinal  is  derived  from  the  Sabine  woid 
Quiris — signifying  a  lance,  which  gave  the  Sabines  their 
Aame  of  Quirites,  or  lance-bearers,  and  lo^  their  god  the 
name  Quuinus.*  After  his  death  Romulus  received  this 
tide,  and  an  important  temple  was  raised  to  him  on  the 
Quirinal  by  Numa,t  under  this  name,  thus  identifying  him 
with  Janus  Quirinus,  the  narional  god.  This  temple  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  sacred  grove  mend()ned  by  OvicL  X  ^t  was 
rebuilt  by  the  consul  L^  Papirius  Cursor,  to  commemorate 
his  triumph  after  the  third  Samnite  war,  b.c  293,  when  he 
adorned  it  with  a  sun-dial  {solarium  horoi(^gium)^  die  first  set 
up  in  Rome,  which,  however,  not  being  constructed  for  the 
right  latitude,  did  not  show  the  time  correcdy.  This  defect 
was  not  remedied  till  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  when 
Q.  Mardus  Philippus  set  up  a  correct  d]al.§  In  front  of  this 
temple  grew  two  celebrated  myrtle-trees,  one  called  Fatrida^ 
the  other  FUbda^  which  shared  the  fortunes  of  thdr  re- 
spective orders,  as  the  orange-tree  at  Sta.  Sabina  now  does 
that  of  the  Dominicans.  Thus,  up  to  the  fifth  centuiy, 
Patricia  flourished  gloriously,  and  Plebeia  pined ;  but  from 
fthe  time  when  the  plebeians  completely  gained  the  upper 
^and,  Patricia  withered  away.||  The  temple  was  rebuilt  by 
Augustus,  and  Dion  Cassius  states  that  the  number  of  piUaxs 
by  which  it  was  surrounded  accorded  with  that  of  the  yean 
of  his  life.ir 

Adjoining  the  temple  was  a  portico  : 

"  Vidni  pete  porticum  Quirini : 
Turbam  ncn  habet  otioaiorem 
Pompeiui."  Martid^t&.  i^  L 

*  AmpAre.  Hist  Rom.  L  141.  f  DioDjMn^  ii.  63. 

X  Ovid,  Met.  ny.  453.  4S>  \  Dyer's  Rome^  fi  ff 

U  Plmy,  Hut  Nm.st.3b»s.  4  Dm  OuSTfirr 
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''OfBdnm  eras 

>  fole  mihi  peragendaip  in  valle  Quirini. ' 

Juvenal,  Sat  ii.  133, 

Hard  by  was  a  temple  of  Fortuna  Publica, 

'*  Qui  dicet.  Quondam  saciata  est  oolle  Quirini 
Hac  Fortuna  die  Publica ;  verus  exit" 

Ovid,  Fast,  iv.  375. 

also  an  altar  to  Mamurius,  an  ancient  Sabine  divinity,  pro- 
bably identical  with  Mars,  and  a  temple  of  Salus,  or 
Health,  which  gave  a  name  to  the  Porta  Salutaria,  which 
must  have  stood  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  present  Quattro 
Fontane,  and  near  which,  not  inappropriately,  was  a  temple 
of  Fever,  in  the  Via  S.  Vitale,  where  fever  is  still  prevalent 

The  site  of  the  temple  of  Quirinus  is  ascertained  to  have 
been  nearly  that  now  occupied  by  S.  Andrea  a  Monte 
Cavallo.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  where  part  of 
the  papal  palace  now  stands,  was  the  temple  of  Semo- 
Sanctus,  the  reputed  father  of  Sabinus.  Between  these  two 
temples  was  the  Hous.e  of  Pomponius  Atticus  (the  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Cicero),  a  situation  whidi  gave  an 
opportunity  for  the  witticism  of  Cicero  when  he  said  that 
Csesar  would  rather  dwell  with  Quirinus  than  with  Salus, 
meaning  that  he  would  rather  be  at  war  than  be  in  good 
health.* 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  lived  Martial  the  epigram^ 
matist,  "  on  the  third  floor,  in  a  narrow  street,"  whence  he 
had  a  view  as  far  as  the  portico  of  A^ppa,  near  the  Flar 
minian  Way.  Below,  probably  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
tfie  Piazza  Barberini,  was  a  Circus  of  Flora, 

*'  Mater,  ades,  floram,  ludis  cdebranda  jocoeis : 
Distuleram  partes  mense  priore  tuas. 
Incipis  Aprili  :  transis  in  tempora  Mail. 

Alter  te,  fugiens  ;  cum  venit,  alter  habet. 
Quum  tna  sint  cedantqft  tibi  confinia  mensum, 

Convenit  in  laudes  ule  vel  ille  tuas. 
Circus  in  hunc  exit,  clamataque  palma  theatris : 
Hoc  quoque  cum  Circi  munere  carmen  eat." 

Oind,  Fast  t.  183. 

Among  the  great  families  who  lived  on  the  Quirinal  were 
Ae  Comelii,  who  had  a  street  of  their  own,  Vicus  Come-' 
Horum^  probably  on  the  slopes  behind  the  present  Colonna 

*  **De  Caware  viciiioacapsetam  ad  te^  quia  cogaonun  e«  tab  KtWMb  eiiai^ifc'P— ». 
Quriao  malo^  quam  SolutL'     Ad  Att.  xiu  45. 
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Palace ;  and  the  Flavii,  who  were  of  Sabine  origin.*  Domi' 
tian  was  bom  here  in  the  house  of  the  Flavii,  afterwards  con 
secrated  by  him  as  a  temple,  in  which  Vespasian,  Titus,  and 
Domitian  himself  were  buried,  and  Julia  the  agly  daughter 
of  Titus — ^well  known  from  her  statues  in  the  Vatican. 

As  some  fragments  remain  of  the  two  buildings  erected 
on  the  Quirinal  during  the  later  empire,  Aurelian's  Temple  of 
the  Sun,  and  the  Baths  of  Constantine,  they  will  be  noticed 
in  the  regular  course. 

On  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  just  above  the  Piazza  del 
Tritone,  is  the  noble  Barberini  Falaa^  built  by  Urban  VIIL 
from  designs  of  Carlo  Mademo,  continued  by  Borromini, 
and  finished  by  Bernini,  in  1640.  It  is  screened  from  the 
street  by  a  magnificent  railing  between  columns,  erected 
1865-67,  and  if  this  railing  could  be  continued,  and  the 
block  of  houses  towards  the  piazza  removed,  it  would  be  far 
the  most  splendid  private  palace  in  Rome. 

This  immense  building  is  a  memorial  of  the  magnificence 
and  ambition  of  Urban  VIII.  Its  size  is  enormous,  the 
smallest  apartment  in  the  palace  containing  forty  rooms. 
The  Prince  at  present  inhabits  the  right  wing;  with  him 
lives  his  elder  brother  the  Duke,  who  abdicated  the  fiamily 
honours  in  his  favour.  In  the  left  wing — occupied  in  the 
begmning  of  this  century  by  the  ex-king  (Charles  VII.)  and 
queen  of  Spain,  and  the  "  Prince  of  Peace  " — ^is  the  huge 
apartment  of  the  late  Cardinal  Barberini,  now  uninhabited. 
On  this  side  is  the  grand  staircase,  upon  which  is  placed  a  lion 
in  high  relief,  found  on  the  family  property  at  Palestrina. 
It  is  before  this  lion  that  Canova  is  said  to  have  lain  for 
hours  upon  the  pavement,  studying  for  his  tomb  of  Clement 
XIII.  in  St  Peter's.  TYit guarda-roba^  badly  kept,  contains 
many  curious  relics  of  famil^grandeur ;  amongst  them  is  a 
sedan-chair,  painted  by  Titian. 

The  Library  (open  on  Thursdays  from  nine  to  two)  con- 
tains a  most  valuable  collection  of  MSS.,  about  7000  in 
number,  brought  together  by  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini, 
nephew  of  Urban  VIII.  They  include  collections  of 
letters  of  Galileo,  Bembo,  and  Bellarmine;  the  official 
reports  to  Urban  VIII.,  relating  to  the  state  of  Catholicism 


*  VCTpasMo  had  i.  brother  named  Sabinus ;  his  toa't  WBM  NMli  HJkt  of  Htm 
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m  England  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. ;  a  copy  of  the  Bib/e 
m  the  Samaritan  character ;  a  Bible  of  the  fourth  century ; 
several  MSS.  copies  of  Dante;  a  missal  illuminated  by 
Ghirlandajo ;  and  a  book  of  sketches  of  ancient  Roman 
edifices,  of  1465,  by  Giulianode  Sangallo, — most  interesting 
to  the  antiquarian  and  architect,  as  preserving  the  forms 
of  many  public  buildings  which  have  disappeared  since  that 
date.  Among  the  50,000  printed  books  is  a  Hebrew  Bible 
of  1788,  one  of  the  twelve  known  copies  of  the  complete 
edition  of  Soncino ;  a  Latin  Plato,  by  Ficino,  with  marginal 
notes  by  Tasso  and  his  father  Bernardo;  a  Dante  of  1477, 
with  notes  by  Bembo,  &c. 

In  the  light  wing  is  a  huge  Hall  (adorned  with  second* 
rate  statues),  with  a  grand  ceiling  by  Pidro  da  Cortona 
(1596—1669),  representing  "II  Trionfo  della  Gloria,"  the 
Foige  of  Vulcan,  Minerva  annihilating  the  Titans,  and 
other  mythological  subjects — ^much  admired  by  Lanzi,  and 
considered  by  Kugler  to  be  the  most  important  work  of 
the  artist  Four  vast  frescoes  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Chuiiph 
are  preserved  here,  having  been  removed  from  the  dome 
of  St  Peter's,  where  they  were  replaced  with  mosaics  by 
Urban  VIII.  Below  are  other  frescoes  by  Pidro  da  Cortona^ 
a  portrait  of  Urban  VIII.,  and  some  tapestries  illustrative  of 
the  events  of  his  reign  and  of  his  own  intense  self-esteem — 
thus  the  Virgin  and  Angels  are  represented  bringipg  in  the 
ornaments  of  the  papaty  at  his  coronation,  &c.  But  the 
conceit  of  Pope  Urban  reaches  its  climax  in  a  room  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  which  exhibits  a  number  of  the 
Barbermi  bees  (the  family  crest)  flocking  against  the  sun, 
and  eclipsing  it — ^to  typify  the  splendour  of  the  family.  The 
Will  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  is  a  very  curious  document,  pro- 
viding against  the  extmction  of  the  family  in  every  apparent 
contingency ;  this,  however,  now  seems  hkely  to  take  place ; 
the  heir  is  a  Sciarra.  The  pillars  in  front  of  the  palace,  and 
^  the  surrounding  buildings,  teem  with  the  bees  of  the 
Barberini,  which  may  also  be  seen  on  the  Propaganda  and 
^^^  other  great  Roman  edifices,  and  which  are  creeping 
«P  the  robe  of  Urban  VIII.  in  St  Peter's. 
'  On  the  right,  on  entering  the  palace,  is  the  small  Collection 
ofPidures  (open  when  the  custode  chooses  to  be  there), 
indifferently  lodged  for  a  building  so  magnificent  We  may 
notice: — 
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34.  UrtMUi  VIII.:  AndrmSaeckL 

3J.  A  Cardinal:  Titian, 

$.  Madoima  and  Child,  St  Tobn,  and  St  Jeiome :  Prx 

54.  Madonna  and  Child:  Scaoma. 

58.  Madonna  and  Child:  Gktmnm  BdHmL 

63.  Daughter  of  Raphael  Meogs :  Memgs. 

67.  Portrait  of  himself :  Masaccio, 

74.  Adam  and  Eve :  DomenicAmo, 

^rd  Roam. — 

73.  The      Schiava:"  Palma  Vecckio 
"The  so-called  Slave  (a  totally  unmeaning  name)  is  probably  a  mere 
school  picture,  of  grand  beauty,  but  with  too  clumsy  a  style  of  dnpery, 
too  cold  an  expression,   and  too  brown  a  carnation  lor  Titian, — \» 
whom  it  is  attnbuted."— AV^Zfr. 

76.  Castel  Gondolfo :  CUntde  Lorraine, 

78.  Portrait:  Bronzinc. 

79.  Christ  among  the  Doctors--painted  m  five  day%  in  1506: 

Albert  Durwr, 

81.  **The  mother  of  Beatrice  Cend"?  CorvmifipiA 

82.  The  Fomarina  (with  the  painter's  name  on  the  annlet) 

Raphael. 
*  The  history  of  this  person,  to  whom  Raphad  was  attadied  even  t» 
his  death,  is  obscure,  nor  are  we  very  clear  with  regard  to  her  iikencsses. 
In  the  tribune  at  Florence  there  is  a  portnut,  inscribed  with  the  date 
1512,  of  a  very  beautiful  woman  holding  the  fiir  trimmingjc^  her  mantle 
with  her  right  hand,  which  is  said  to  represent  her.  The  picture  is 
decidedly  by  Raphad,  but  can  hardly  represent  the  Fomaiioa  ;  at  least 
it  has  no  resemblance  to  this  portrait,  which  has  the  name  of  Raphael 
on  the  armlet,  and  of  the  authenticity  of  which  (particularly  with  respect 
to  the  subject)  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  In  this  the  figure  is  seated, 
and  is  uncovered  to  the  waist ;  she  draws  a  light  drapery  around  her ;  a 
shawl  is  twisted  round  her  head.  The  execution  is  boiutifiil  and  deli- 
cate, although  the  lines  are  sufficiently  defined ;  the  forms  are  fine  and 
not  without  beauty,  but  at  the  same  time  not  firee  from  an  expiessioa  of 
coarseness  and  common  life.  The  eyes  are  large,  dark,  and  full  of 
fire,  and  seem  to  speak  of  brighter  days.  There  are  repetitions  of  this 
picture,  from  the  school  of  Raphael,  in  Roman  galleries."— ifTa^Zer. 

86.  Death  of  Germanicus :  Pouzaru 

88.  Seaport:  Claude Lerraine, 

90.  Holy  Family :  Andrea  dd  Sarto, 

93.  Annunciation :  BeUiceUL 

But  the  interest  of  this  collection  centres  entirely  arouna 
two  portraits — ^that  (81)  of  Lucrezia,  the  unhappy  wife  of 
Francesco  Cenci,  by  Sdpiane  Gattam^  and  that  (85)  of 
Beatrice  Cend,  by  Guide  Reni. 

'*Tlie  poftndt  of  Beatrice  Cend  is  most  faiteresting  as  a  just  repre- 
icntation  of  oae  of  the  loveliest  specimens  of  the  wodcmanship  of  nature^ 
Thefe  is  a  Cxed  and  pale  composure  upon  the  features  ;  she  seems  sid 
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flBd  iCiricKai  down  m  spin^  yet  tne  ocspur  um  expresMa  is  ngbtened 
\tf  the  patience  of  gentleness.  Her  head  is  bound  mth  folds  of  white 
diapciy,  iTom  which  the  yellow  strings  of  her  golden  hair  escape,  and 
fidl  about  her  neck.  The  moulding  of  her  face  is  exquisitely  delicate ; 
the  eyebrows  are  distinct  and  arched ;  the  lips  have  that  permanent 
meaning  of  imagination  and  sensibility  which  suffering  has  not  repressed, 
a»d  which  it  seems  as  if  death  scarcdy  could  extingtush.  Her  forehead 
is  large  and  clear ;  her  eyes»  which  we  are  told  were  remarkable  for 
their  vivacity,  are  swollen  with  weeping,  and  lustreless,  but  beautifully 
tender  and  serene.  In  the  whole  mien  there  is  a  simjdicity  and  dignity, 
which,  united  with  her  exquisite  loveliness  and  deep  sorrow,  is  inex- 
pressibly pathetic.  Beatrice  Cenci  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those 
persons  in  whom  energy  and  gentleness  dwell  together  without  destroy* 
VDi^  oae  another;  her  nature  simple  and  profound.  The  crimes  and 
miseries  in  which  she  was  an  actor  and  sufferer,  are  as  the  mask  and  the 
mantle  in  which  circumstances  clothed  her  for  her  impersonation  on  tht 
scene  of  the  woT\d."—SAeUe/s  Prefaee  to  the  Cencu 

*'  The  picture  of  Beatrice  Cend  represents  simply  a  female  head  ;  a 
▼ery  youthful,  girlish,  perfectly  beautiful  &ce,  enveloped  in  white  dra- 
pery, from  beneath  which  strays  a  lock  or  two  of  what  seems  a  rich, 
though  hidden  luxuriance  of  anbam  hair.  The  eyes  are  large  and 
brown,  and  meet  those  of  the  spectator,  evidently  with  a  strange,  in- 
effectoal  effort  to  escape.  There  is  a  little  redness  about  the  eyes,  very 
slightly  indicated,  so  that  yon  would  question  whether  or  no  the  giil 
had  been  weeping.  The  whole  fiice  is  very  quiet ;  there  is  no  distor- 
tkm  or  disturbance  of  any  smgle  feature ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why 
the  expression  is  not  cheerful,  or  why  a  sin^  touch  of  the  artisf  s 
pencil  should  not  brighten  it  into  joyoosness.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  the  very 
nddest  picture  ever  painted  or  conceived ;  it  involves  an  unfathomable 
depth  of  sorrow,  the  sense  of  which  comes  to  the  observer  by  a  sort  of 
ntnition.  It  is  a  sorrow  that  removes  this  beautiful  girl  out  of  the 
sphere  of  humanity,  and  sets  her  in  a  £ur-off  region,  the  remoteness  <^ 
which,  while  yet  her  &ce  is  so  close  before  us, — makes  us  shiver  as  at 
a  spectre.  You  feel  all  the  time  you  look  at  Beatrice,  as  if  she  were 
tfymg  to  escape  from  jrour  gaze.  She  knows  that  her  sorrow  is  so 
•tnnge  and  immense,  that  she  ought  to  be  solitary  for  ever  both  for 
the  worid's  sake  and  her  own ;  and  this  is  the  reason  we  fed  such  a 
^t«fraiM^  between  Beatrice  and  ourselves,  even  when  our  eyes  meet  hen* 
It  is  infinitely  heart-breaking  to  meet  her  glance,  and  to  know  that 
nothing  can  be  done  to  help  or  comfort  her,  ndther  does  she  ask  hdp 
or  comifort,  knowing  the  hopelessness  of  her  case  better  than  we  da 
She  is  a  fiUlen  angel— fiillen  and  yet  sinless :  and  it  is  only  this  depth 
of  sorrow  with  its  weight  and  darkness,  that  keeps  her  down  to  earth, 
and  brings  her  within  our  view  even  while  it  sets  her  beyond  our  reach.*' 
— Hawthorru. 

**  The  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cend  is  a  picture  almost  impossible  to  be 
forgotten.  Throi^h  the  transcendent  sweetness  and  beauty  of  the  &ce^ 
there  is  a  something  shining  out  that  haunts  me.  I  see  it  now,  as  I 
see  this  paper,  or  my  pen.  The  head  is  loosdy  draped  in  white  ;  the 
li^t  hair  ailing  down  bdow  the  linen  folds.  She  has  turned  suddenly 
towards  yon  ;  and  there  is  an  expression  in  the  eyes— although  they 
are  very  tender  and  gentle^-as  if  the  wildness  of  a  laommtaiy  terror,  or 
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difltractioii,  had  been  struggled  with  and  overcome,  that  instsnt ;  iWk 
nothing  but  a  celestial  hope,  and  a  beautiful  sorrow,  and  a  desolate 
earthly  helplessness  remained.  Some  stories  say  that  Guido  pavnted 
it  the  night  before  her  execution ;  some  other  stories,  that  he  painted 
it  from  memory,  after  having  seen  her  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold.  1 
am  willing  to  believe  that,  as  you  see  her  on  his  canvas,  so  she  turned 
towards  him,  in  the  crowd,  from  the  first  sight  <A.  the  axe,  and  stamped 
upon  his  mind  a  look  which  he  has  stamped  on  mine  as  though  I  had 
stood  beside  him  in  the  concourse.  The  guilty  palace  of  the  Cenci : 
blighting  a  whole  quarter  of  the  town,  as  it  stands  withering  away  by 
exams  :  had  that  face,  to  my  fiuicy,  in  its  dismal  porch,  and  at  its  black 
blind  windows,  and  flitting' up  and  down  its  dreuy  stairs,  and  growing 
out  of  the  darkness  of  its  ghostly  galleries.  The  history  is  written  in 
the  painting;  written,  in  the  dying  giri's  &ce,  by  Nature's  own  hand. 
And  oh  !  how  in  that  one  touch  she  puts  to  flight  (instead  of  making 
kin)  the  puny  worid  that  claims  to  be  related  to  her,  in  right  of  poor 
conventional  forgeries  I " — Dkhens, 

**  Five  days  luid  been  passed  by  Beatrice  in  the  secret  prisons  of  the 
Torre  Savella,  when,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  ner  advocate, 
Farinacci,  entered  her  sad  abode.  With  him  appeared  a  young  man  of 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  dressed  in  the  feduon  of  a  writer  in  the 
courts  of  justice  of  that  day.  Unheeded  by  Beatrice,  he  sat  r^aiding 
her  at  a  little  distance  with  fixed  attention.  She  had  risen  from  her 
miserable  pallet,  but,  unlike  the  wretched  inmate  of  a  dungeon,  sha 
seemed  a  being  from  a  brighter  sphere.  Her  eyes  were  of  liquid  sofbaess, 
her  forehead  huge  and  clear,  her  countenance  of  angelic  purity,  mys- 
teriously beautiful.  Around  her  head  a  fold  of  white  muslin  had  been 
carelessly  wrapped,  from  whence  in  rich  luxuriance  fell  her  fair  and 
waving  hair.  Profound  sorrow  imparted  an  air  of  touching  sensibility 
to  her  lovely  features.  With  all  the  eagerness  of  hope,  she  begged 
Farinacci  to  tell  her  frankly  if  his  visit  foreboded  good,  and  assured  him 
of  her  gratitude  for  the  anxiety  he  evinced,  to  save  her  life  and  that  of 
her  family. 

"  Farinacci  conversed  with  her  for  some  time,  while  at  a  distance  sat 
his  companion,  sketching  the  features  of  Beatrice.  Turning  round,  she 
observed  this  with  displeasure  and  surprise;  Farinacci  explained  that 
this  seeming  writer  was  the  celebrated  painter,  Guido  Reni,  who,  earn* 
estly  desiring  her  picture,  had  entreated  to  be  introdu<^  into  the 
prison  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  so  rich  an  acquisition.  At  fint 
unwilling,  but  afterwards  consenting,  she  turned  and  said,  'Signor 
Guido,  your  renown  might  make  me  deairous  of  knowing  you,  but  how 
will  you  undervalue  me  in  my  present  situation.  From  the  fiitality 
*hat  surrounds  me,  you  will  judge  me  guilty.  Perhaps  my  face  will 
tell  yoa  I  am  not  wicked ;  it  will  show  you,  too,  that  I  now  languish 
in  this  prison,  which  I  may  quit,  only  to  ascend  the  scaffold.  Your 
great  name^  and  my  sad  story,  may  make  my  portrait  interesting,  and,' 
■he  added,  with  touching  simplicity,  *  the  picture  will  awaken  com- 
passion if  you  write  on  one  of  its  angles  the  word,  mnoanie.*  The 
great  artist  set  himself  to  work,  and  produced  the  picture  now  in  the 
Pklazzo  Barberini,  a  picture  that  rivets  the  attention  of  every  behoMcr, 
which,  once  seen,  ever  af^er  hoven  over  the  memory  with  an  inteceit 
the  most  haivowfaig  and  mysterious."— /^fww  **B/atru4  Cmci^  Stmi 
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There  is  a  pretty  old-fashioned  garden  belonging  to  this 
palace,  at  one  comer  of  which — overhanging  an  old  statue — 
is  the  celebrated  Barberini  Pine^  often  drawn  by  artists 
finom  the  Via  Sterrata  at  the  back  of  the  ganlen,  where 
statue  and  pine  combine  well  with  the  Church  of  S.  Caio. 

At  the  back  of  the  palace-court,  behind  the  arched  bridge 
leading  to  the  garden,  is — let  into  the  wall — an  inscription 
which  formed  part  of  the  dedication  of  an  arch  erected  to 
Claudius  by  the  senate  and  people,  in  honour  of  the  con- 
quest of  Britain.  The  letters  were  inlaid  with  bronze. 
It  was  found  near  the  Palazzo  Sciarra,  where  the  arch  is 
supposed  to  have  stood. 

Ascending  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  we  find  four  ugly 
statues  of  river-gods,  lying  over  the  Quattro  Fontane^  firom 
which  the  street  takes  its  name. 

On  the  left  is  the  PalazMO  Albania  recently  restored  by 
Queen  Christina  of  Spain. 

*'  In  one  of  its  rooms  is  a  vciy  ancient  painting  of  Japiter  and  Gany- 
mede, in  a  very  nncommon  style,  uniting  considerable  grandeur  of 
conception,  great  force  and  decision,  and  a  deep  tone  and  colour  which 
Ko<lvu^  great  effect     It  is  said  to  be  Grecian.*^— £a/W^  Rome. 

The  opposite  church,  S.  Carlo  a  Quattro  Fontane^  is  worth 
observing  from  the  fact  diat  the  whole  building,  church  and 
convent,  corresponds  with  one  of  the  four  piers  supporting 
the  cupola  of  St  Peter's.  Here  was  formed  the  point  of 
attack  against  the  Quirinal  Palace,  November  16,  1848, 
which  caused  the  flight  of  Pius  IX.,  and  the  downfall  of  his 
government  From  a  window  of  this  convent  the  shot  was 
6red  which  killed  Monsignor  Palma,  one  of  the  pontifical 
secretaries,  and  a  writer  on  ecclesiastical  history — ^who  had 
unfortunately  exposed  himself  at  one  of  the  windows  oppo- 
Bte.  The  church  contains  two  pictures  by  Menard  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  S.  Carlo. 

Turning  down  Via  del  Quirinale,  on  the  left  is  S,  Andrea 
a  Monte  Cavalh  (on  the  supposed  site  of  the  temple  of 
Quirinus),  erected,  as  it  is  told  by  an  inscription  inside, 
by  Camillo  Pamphili,  nephew  of  Innocent  X.,  from  designs 
of  Bepinl  It  has  a  Corinthian  facade  ^nd  a  projecting 
■emicircular  portico  with  Ionic  columns.  The  interior  is 
ovaL    It  is  exceedingly  rich,  being  almost  entirely  lined  with 
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red  marble  streaked  with  white  (Sicilian  jaaper),  divided  b^ 
white  marble  pillars  supporting  a  gilt  cupola.  The  high 
altar — supposed  to  cover  the  body  of  SL  Zeno — between 
really  magnificent  pillars,  is  surmounted  by  a  fine  picture, 
by  Bargognone^  of  the  crucifixion  of  St  Andrew.  Near  this 
is  the  tomb,  by  Fesfa,  of  Emmanuel  IV.,  king  of  Sardinia, 
who  abdicated  his  throne  in  1802,  to  become  a  Jesuit 
monk  in  the  adjoining  convent,  where  he  died  in  18 18. 
On  the  right  b  the  chapel  of  Santa  Croce,  with  three  pictures 
of  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ  by  BroJuSm;  and  that 
of  SL  Frands  Xavier,  with  three  pictures  by  Bacudo,  repre- 
senting the  saint  preaching, — ^baptizing  an  Indian  queen, — 
and  lying  dead  in  the  island  of  Sandan  in  China.  On  the 
left  is  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  with  pictures,  by  David^  of 
the  three  great  Jesuit  saints---St  Ignatius  Loyola,  St 
Frands  Boigia,  and  St  Luigi  Gonzaga — adoring  the  A^igin, 
and,  by  Gerard  de  la  NuU^  of  the  Adoration  of  die  Shep- 
herds and  of  the  Mag^ ;  and  lastly  the  chapel  of  S. 
Stanislas  Kostka,  containing  his  shrine  of  gold  and  lapis- 
lazuli,  under  an  exceedingly  rich  altar,  which  is  adorned 
with  a  beautiful  picture  by  Carlo  Maratta^  representing  the 
saint  receiving  the  Infant  Jesus  from  the  arms  of  his  mother. 
At  the  sides  of  the  chapel  are  two  other  pictures  by 
Maratta^  one  of  which  represents  S.  StanisUus  *'  bathing 
with  water  his  breast  inflamed  with  divine  love,"  the 
other  his  receiving  the  host  from  the  hands  of  an  angel 
These  are  the  three  prindpal  inddents  in  the  story  of  the 
young  S.  Stanislas,  who  belonged  to  a  noble  Polish  family 
and  abandoned  the  world  to  shut  himself  up  here,  saying, 
"  I  am*  not  bom  for  the  good  things  of  this  world ;  that 
which  my  heart  desires  is  the  good  things  of  eternity." 

The  adjoining  Convent  of  the  Noviciate  of  the  Order  of 
yesus  contains  the  room  in  which  S.  Stanislas  Kostka 
died,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  with  his  reclining  statue  ty 
Le  Gros^  the  body  in  white,  his  dress  (that  of  a  novice)  in 
black,  and  the  couch  upon  which  he  lies  in  yellow,  marble: 
Behind  his  statue  is  a  picture  of  a  celestial  vision  which 
consoled  him  in  his  last  moments.  On  the  day  of  his 
death,  November  13,  the  convent  is  thrown  open,  and 
mass  is  said  without  ceasing  in  this  chamber,  whidi  is 
visited  by  thousands. 

**\jk  petite  cfjunbre  de  S.  Stanlslaa  Kostka,  est  on  de  oei  lieoz  <A  It 
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In  the  convent  garden  is  shown  the  fountain  where  "  the 
angeb  used  to  bathe  the  breast  of  S.  Stanislas  burning  with 
the  love  of  Christ." 

Passing  the  Benedictine  convent,  with  a  courtyard  con- 
taining an  old  sarcophagus  as  a  fountain,  and  a  humble 
church  decorated  with  rude  frescoes  of  St  Benedict  and 
Sta.  Scholastica,  we  reach  a  small  and  popular  church,  rich 
in  marbles,  belongmg  to  the  Perfdua  Adaratrice  del  Divin 
Sacramento  dd  Altare^  founded  by  sister  Maddalena  of  the 
Incarnation,  who  died  1829,  and  is  buried  on  the  right  of 
the  entrance.  Here  the  low  monotonous  chant  of  the  per- 
petoal  adoration  may  be  constantly  heard. 

The  JPiatta  of  the  Monte  Cavallo  has  in  its  centre  the  red 
mnite  obelisk  (ninety-five  feet  high  with  its  base)  erected 
here  by  Antinori  in  1781,  for  Pius  VI.  It  was  originally 
brought  from  Egypt  by  Claudius,  a.d.  57,  together  with  the 
obelisk  now  in  front  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  they  were 
both  first  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus.  At  its  base  are  the  colossal  statues  found  in  the 
baths  of  Constantine,  of  the  Dioscuri  Castor  and  Pollux 
leming  in  their  hoises.  These  statues  give  a  name  to  the 
district  Their  bases  bear  the  names  of  Phidias  and  Praxi- 
tdeSy  and  though  their  claim  to  be  the  work  of  such  distin 
guided  sculptors  is  doubtful,  they  are  certainly  of  Greek 
origin.  Copies  of  these  statues  at  Berlin  have  received  the 
nM^names  of  Gehemmter  Fortschritt,  and  Befdrderter  Riick- 
ichritt, — ^Progress  checked  and  Retrogression  encouraged. 

"At  the  time  when  the  Mirahilia  Rctrue  were  published,  that  is, 
■boat  the  thirteenth  century,  these  statues  were  believed  to  represent 
the  youDg  philosophers,  Praxiteles  and  Phidias,  who  came  to  Rome 
during  the  reign  01  Tiberius,  and  promised  to  teU  him  his  most  secret 
words  and  actions  provided  he  would  honour  them  with  a  monument. 
Having  performed  their  promise,  they  obtained  these  statues,  which 
(•{ffcsent  them  naked,  because  all  human  science  was  naked  and  open 
to  their  eyes.  From  this  fable,  wild  and  absurd  as  it  is,  we  may  never- 
theless draw  the  inference  that  the  statues  had  been  handed  down  from 
time  immemorial  as  the  works  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  though  those 
vtists  had  in  the  lapse  of  ages  been  metamorphosed  into  philosophers. 
May  we  not  also  assume  the  existence  of  a  tradition  that  the  statues 
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wow  bRMi^  to  Rome  id  the  fdgn  of  Tiberias  ?  In  the  nnddle  mgm 
the  group  appears  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a  statue  of  Medusa, 
sitting  at  their  feet,  and  having  before  her  a  shdl.  According  to  the 
text  of  the  MirahUia^  as  given  by  Montfisiucon  in  his  Diarium  lialitum^ 
this  figure  represented  the  Church.  The  snakes  which  surrounded  her 
typifiMl  the  volumes  of  Scripture,  which  nobody  could  approach  unless 
he  had  first  been  washed — that  is,  baptized — ^in  the  water  of  the  shell. 
But  the  Prague  MS.  of  the  MirabUia  interprets  the  female  figure  to 
rmresent  Science,  and  the  serpents  to  typify  the  disputed  questions  with 
which  she  is  concerned.* — Dytr^s  Hist,  of  the  City  of  Rtntu, 

"Limitation  du  grand  style  de  Phidias  est  visible  dans  plusieuTS 
sculptures  qu*il  a  inspir^es,  et  surtout  dans  les  colosses  de  Castor  et 
Pollux,  domptant  des  chevaux,  qui  ont  Cut  donner  ii  une  partie  do 
mont  Quirinal  le  nom  de  Monte  Cavallo, 

'*  II  ne  fiiut  faire  aucune  attention  aux  inscriptions  qui  attrihuent  nn 
dc»  deux  colosses  ^  Phidias  et  Tautre  ^  Praxit^le,  Praxitiledont  le  style 
n'L  rien  k  &ire  ici ;  son  nom  a  M  inscrit  sur  la  base  de  Tune  des  deux 
statues,  comme  PhMre  le  reprochait  dejil  k  des  faussaires  du  temps 
d'Aciguste,  qui  croyaient  augmenter  le  m^rite  d'un  nouvel  ouvrage  en  y 
mettant  le  nom  de  PraxitMe.  Quelle  que  soit  I'^poque  od  les  colossei 
de  Monte  Cavallo  ont  M  ex^t^  malgr^  quelques  diflerences,  on  doit 
allirmer  que  les  deux  originaux  ^taient  de  la  meme  ^le^  de  I'^cole  de 
Phidias.   — Ampire^  Hist,  Romaine^  iii.  252. 

"  Chacun  des  deux  h^s  dompte  d'une  seule  main  un  cheval  fongaenx 
qui  se  cabre.  Ces  formes  cdossales,  cette  lutte  de  Hiomme  avec  les 
animaux,  donnent,  comroe  tons  les  ouvrages  des  anciens,  une  admirable 
id^  de  la  puissance  physique  de  la  nature  humaine." — Mad,  de  StaiL 

*'  Before  me  were  the  two  Monte  Cavallo  statues,  toweringgigaiiticaUf 
above  the  pygmies  of  the  present  day,  and  looking  like  Titans  in  Um 
act  of  threatening  heaven.  Over  my  head  the  stars  were  just  beginning 
to  look  out,  and  mieht  have  been  taken  for  guardian  angels  keeping 
watch  over  the  temp&s  below.  Behind,  and  on  my  left,  were  palaces  ; 
on  my  right,  eardens,  and  hills  beyond,  with  the  orange  tints  of  sunset 
over  them  stiU  glowing  in  the  distance.  Within  a  stone's  throw  fd 
me,  in  the  midst  of  objects  thus  glorious  in  themselves,  and  thus  in 
harmony  with  each  other,  was  studt  an  unplaned  post,  on  which  glim* 
mered  a  paper  lantern.     Such  is  Rome." — Guesses  at  Tmtk, 

Close  by  is  a  fountain  playing  into  a  fine  bason  of 
Egjrptian  granite,  brought  hither  by  Pius  VII.  from  the 
Forum,  where  it  had  long  been  used  for  watering  cattle.. 

On  the  left,  is  the  Palace  of  the  Consulta^  built  in  1730 
by  Clement  XII.  (Corsini),  from  designs  of  Fuga.  Before 
its  gates  some  of  the  Guardia  Nobile  are  always  to  be 
seen  sunning  themselves  in  a  uniform  so  resplendent  that 
it  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  the  pay  of  this  "noble 
guard  '*  of  the  Pope  amounts  only  to  sSs,6s.  3^/.  a  month ! 

On  the  right,  is  the  unmensejRalaceo/iAe  Quirinal^  which 
also  extends  along  one  whole  side  of  the  street  we  have  been 
pursuing. 
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**That  pakce-bafldUi^  min-destrojuig  pope^  Panl  IV.,  begun  to 
erect  the  enonnoos  piJsux  on  the  Quinnal  Hill ;  and  the  pi  Jongatkm 
of  hii  labours,  by  a  lone  series  of  saccesn^e  pontiflb,  has  made  it  one  of 
the  laxgest  and  ugliest  buildings  extant." — EatorCs  Ronu. 

The  chie^  indosd  almost  the  only,  interest  of  this  palace  arises  from 
its  having  been  the  favourite  residence  of  Pius  VII.  (Chiaimmontey.  It 
was  here  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French.  General  Radet 
forced  his  way  into  the  pope's  room  on  the  night  of  June  6^  1809^  and, 
while  excusing  himself  tor  being  the  messenger,  hastily  intimated  to  the 
poatifl^  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  that  he  must  at  once  abdicate  his 
tempoial  sovereignty.  Pius  absolutely  refused,  upon  which  he  was  forced 
to  descoid  the  staircase,  and  found  a  coach  waiting  at  the  entrance  of 
the  palace.  Here  the  pope  paused,  his  &ce  streaming  with  tears,  and, 
standing  in  the  starlit  piazza,  solemnly  extended  his  arms  in  benediction 
over  his  sleeping  people.  Then  he  entered  the  carriage,  followed  by 
Cazdinal  Pacca,  and  was  hurried  away  to  exile;.  •  .  .  "Whirled 
away  through  the  heat  and  dust  of  an  Italian  summer's  day,  without  an 
attendant,  without  linen,  without  his  spectacles — ^fevered  and  wearied, 
he  never  for  a  moment  lost  his  serenity.  Cardinal  Pacca  tells  us,  that 
when  they  had  just  started  on  this  most  dismal  of  journeys,  the  pope 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  money.  The  secretary  of  state  replied  that  ne 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  providing  himself.  '  We  then  drew  forth 
our  purses,'  continues  the  cardinal,  '  and  notwithstanding  the  state  OC 
affliction  we  were  in  at  being  thus  torn  away  from  Rome,  and  all  that 
was  dear  to  us,  we  could  hardly  compose  our  countenances,  on  finding 
the  contents  of  each  purse  to  consist-— of  the  pope's,  of  a  papetto  (io«/.), 
and  of  mine,  of  three  grossi  (7>^.).  We  nad  precisely  thiity-five 
baiocrhi  between  us  I'he  pope,  extending  his  hand,  showed  his 
papetto  to  General  Radet,  saymg,  at  the  same  time,  'Look  here 
— this  is  all  I  possess.'  "*....  Six  years  after.  Napoleon 
was  sent  to  St.  Helena,  and  Pius  VII.  returned  in  triumph  to 
Rome  I 

It  was  from  this  same  palace  that  Pius  IX. — ^who  has 
never  inhabited  it  since — made  his  escape  to  Gaeta  during 
the  revolution  of  1848,  when  the  siege  of  the  Quirinal  by 
the  insurgents  had  succeeded  in  extorting  the  appointment 
of  a  democratic  ministry. 

'*  On  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  of  November,  the  Due  d'Harconrt 
had  arrived  at  the  Quirinal  in  his  coach  as  ambassador  of  France,  and 
craved  an  audience  of  the  sovereign.  The  guards  wondered  that  he 
stayed  so  long ;  but  they  knew  not  that  he  sat  reading  the  newspapers 
in  the  papal  study,  while  the  pope  had  retired  to  his  bed-room  to  change 
his  dress.  Here  his  major-domo,  Filippani,  had  laid  out  the  blade 
cassock  and  dress  of  an  ordinary  priest.  The  pontiff  took  off  his  purple 
stole  and  white  pontifical  robe,  and  came  forth  in  the  simple  garb  he 
had  worn  in  his  quiet  youth.  The  Due  d'Harcourt  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  exclaiming,  '  (ik>  forth,  holy  Father  ;  divine  wisdom  inspires  this 
counsel,  divine  power  will  lead  it  to  a  happy  end.'  By  secret  passages 
and  narrow  staircases,  Pius  IX.  and  his  trusty  servant  passed  imseen  to 
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a  litde  door,  used  only  oocaaonally  for  the  Swiss  guards,  and  by  whkA 
they  were  ^o  leave  the  palace.  They  reached  it,  and  bethought  them 
that  the  ke}*  had  been  forgotten  !  Fiiippani  hastened  back  to  the  papal 
apartment  to  fetch  it ;  and  returning  unqnestioned  to  the  wicket,  foand 
the  pontiff  on  his  knees,  and  quite  absorbed  in  prayer.  The  wards  were 
rusty,  and  the  key  turned  with  difficulty ;  but  the  door  was  opened  at 
last,  and  the  holy  fugitive  and  his  servant  quickly  entered  a  poor 
hackney  coach  that  was  waiting  for  them  outside.  Here^  again,  they 
ran  risk  of  being  discovered  through  the  thoughtless  adherence  to  old 
etiquette  of  the  other  servant,  who  stood  bv  the  coach,  and  who,  having 
let  down  the  steps,  knelt,  as  usual,  before  he  shut  the  door. 

**  The  pope  wore  a  dark  great  coat  over  his  priest's  capoch,  a  low- 
crowned  round  hat,  and  a  broad  brown  woollen  neckcloth  outside  his 
straight  Roman  collar.  Fiiippani  had  on  his  usual  loose  doak;  but 
unde'  this  he  carried  the  threeKX)mered  hat  of  the  pope,  a  bundle  of  the 
most  private  and  secret  papers,  the  papal  seals,  the  breviary,  the  cross- 
embroidered  slippers,  a  small  quantity  of  linen,  and  a  little  box  fiill  of 
gold  medals  stamped  with  the  likeness  of  his  Holiness.  From  the 
mside  of  the  carriage,  he  directed  the  coachman  to  follow  many  winding 
and  diverging  streets,  in  the  hope  of  misleading  the  spies,  who  were 
known  to  swarm  at  every  comer.  Beside  the  Church  of  SS.  Pietro  e 
Marcellino,  in  the  deserted  quarter  beyond  the  Coliseum,  they  found 
the  Bavarian  minister.  Count  Spaur,  waiting  in  his  own  private  car- 
riage, and  imagining  every  danger  which  could  have  detained  them  so 
long.  The  sovereign  pressed  the  hand  of  his  faithful  Fiiippani,  and 
entered  the  Count's  carriage.  Silently  they  drove  on  through  the  old 
gate  of  Rome, — Count  Spaur  having  there  shown  the  passport  of  the 
Bavarian  minister  going  to  Naples  on  affiurs  of  state. 

''Meanwhile  the  Due  d*Haroourt  grew  tired  of  reading  the  news- 
papers in  the  pope's  study;  and  when  he  thought  that  ho  Holiness 
must  be  far  beyond  the  walls  of  Rome,  he  left  the  palace,  and  taking 
post-horses,  hastened  with  all  speed  to  overtake  the  fugitive  on  the  road 
to  Civita  Vecchia,  whither  he  iMsUeved  him  to  be  flying.  As  he  left  the 
study  in  the  Quirinal,  a  prelate  entered  with  a  luge  bundle  of  eccle- 
siastical papers,  on  which,  he  said,  he  had  to  confer  with  the  pope  ; 
then  his  chamberlain  went  in  to  read  to  him  his  breviary,  and  the  office 
of  the  day.  The  rooms  were  lighted  up,  and  the  supper  taken  in  as 
usual ;  and  at  length  it  was  stat«i  that  his  Holiness,  feeling  somewhat 
unwell,  had  retired  to  rest ;  and  his  attendants,  and  the  guard  of  honour, 
were  dismissed  for  the  night.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  prelate,  who 
chanced  to  see  the  little  door  by  which  the  fugitive  had  escaped  into  the 
street  left  open,  began  to  cry  out,  'The  pope  has  escaped  I  the  pope 
has  escaped!'  But  Prince  Gabrielli  was  beside  him;  and," clapping 
his  hand  upon  the  mouth  of  the  alarmist,  silenced  him  in  time,  by 
whispering,  '  Be  quiet,  Monsignore ;  be  quiet,  or  we  shall  be  cut  to 
pieces  1' 

"Near  La  Riccia,  the  fugitives  found  Countess  Spaur  (who  had 
arranged  the  whole  plan  of  the  escape)  wailing  i^th  a  coach  and  si/ 
horses — in  which  they  pursued  their  journey  to  Gaeta,  reaching  the 
Neapolitan  frontier  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning.  The  pope 
throughout  carried  with  him  the  sacrament  in  the  pyx  wbai^  Pius  the 
Seventh  carried  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  to  Fmo^  and  which,  u 
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If  widi  presdenoeof  what  would  hsppai,  bad  been  lately  tent  to  him  aa 
a  memorial  by  the  Bishop  of  Avignon." — Betti, 

It  is  in  the  Quirinal  Palace  that  the  conclave  now  always 
meets  for  the  election  of  the  popes. 

**  In  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  the  novendiali,  as  they  are  called, 
after  the  death  of  a  pope,  the  cardinals  assemble  (at  S.  SyWestro  a 
l&jnte  Cavallo),  and  walk  in  procession,  accompanied  by  their  concla- 
Yisti,  a  secretary,  a  chaplxin,  and  a  servant  or  two,  to  the  great  gate  of 
the  royal  residence,  in  which  one  will  remain  as  master  and  supreme 
lord.     Of  coarse  the  hill  is  crowded  by  penons,  lining  the  avenue  kept 
open  for  the  procession.     Cardinals  never  before  seen  by  them,  or  not 
for  many  years,  pass  before  them ;  eager  eyes  scan  and  measure  them, 
and  try  to  conjecture,  from   fancied  omens  in  eye,  in  figure,  or  in 
cxpressiony  who  will  be  shortly  the  sovereign  of  their  £ur  dty;  and, 
what  is  much  more^  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  sun.    They  all  enter  equal  over  the  threshold  of  that  gate : 
th^  share  together  the  supreme  rule,  spiritual  and  temporal :  there  is 
still  embosomed  in  them  all,  the  voice  yet  silent,  that  will  soon  sound 
firom  one  tongue  over  all  the  world,  and  tiie  dormant  geim  of  that 
authority  whiim  will  soon  again  be  concentrated  in  one  man  alone.    To- 
day they  are  all  e^ual ;  perhaps  to-morrow  one  will  sit  enthroned,  and 
all  the  rest  will  kiss  h^  feet ;  one  will  be  sovereign,  and  others  his  sub* 
jects  ;  one  the  shepherd,  and  the  others  his  flock. 

•  ••••• 

*'  From  the  Quirinal  Palace  stretches  out,  the  length  of  a  whole  street, 
an  immense  wing,  divided  in  its  two  upper  floors  mto  a  great  number 
of  small  but  complete  suites  of  apartments,  occupied  permanently,  or 
occasionally,  by  persons  attached  to  the  Court.     During  conclave  these 
are  allotted,  literally  so,  to  the  cardinals,  each  of  whom  lives  apart  with 
lus  own  attendants.     His  food  is  brought  daily  from  his  own  house,  and 
is  overhauled,  and  delivered  to  him  in  the  shape  of  '  broken  victuals,'  by 
the  watchful  guardians  of  the  turns  and  lattices,  through  which  alone 
anything,  even  conversation,  can  penetrate  into  the  seclusion  of  that 
sacred  retreat    For  a  few  hours,  the  first  evening,  the  doors  are  left  open, 
and  the  nobility,  the  diplomatic  body,  and,  in  fact,  all  presentable  persons, 
may  roam  from  cell  to  cell,  paying  a  brief  compliment  to  its  occupant, 
pcahaps  speaking  the  same  good  wishes  to  fifty,  which  they  know  can 
only  be  accompluhed  in  one.     After  that,  all  is  closed ;  a  wicket  is  left 
accessible  for  any  cardinal  to  enter,  who  is  not  yet  arrived ;  but  every 
aperture  is  jealously  guarded  by  faithful  janitors,  judges  and  prelates  of 
various  tribunals,  who  relieve  one  another.     Every  letter  even  is  opened 
and  read,  that  no  communications  may  be  held  with  the  outer  world. 
The  very  street  on  which  the  wing  of  the  conclave  looks  is  barricaded 
and  guarded  by  a  picquet  at  each  end ;  and  as,  fortunately,  opposite  there 
are  no  private  residences,  and  all  the  buildings  have  access  from  the 
back,  no  inconvenience  is  th^eby  created.     .     .    .     In  the  mean  time, 

within,  and  unseen  from  without,  ftrvd  opus, 

**  Twice  a  day  the  cardinals  meet  in  the  chapel  belonfi^ng  to  the  palace^ 
faidnded  in  the  enclosure,  and  there^  on  tickets  so  arranged  that  the 
iPoCcf's  nama  cannot  be  seen,  write  the  name  of  him  for  whom  they  give 
tibeir  safimge.    These  papers  are  examined  in  their  presence^  and  if  tbt 
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Bomber  of  votci  given  to  any  one  do  not  oonsdtnte  the  majoity,  llii^ 
are  burnt  in  such  a  manner  that  the  smoke,  issuing  through  a  fine,  b 
visible  to  the  crowd  usually  assembled  in  the  square  outside.  Some  day, 
instead  of  this  usual  signal  to  disperse,  the  sound  of  pick  and  hammer  is 
heard,  a  small  opening  is  seen  in  the  wall  which  had  temporarily  blocked 
up  the  great  window  over  the  palace  gateway.  At  last  the  masons  of 
the  conclave  have  opened  a  rude  door,  through  which  steps  out  on  the 
balcony  the  first  Caidinal  Deacon,  and  proclaims  to  the  many,  or  to  the 
few,  who  may  happen  to  be  in  waiting,  that  they  again  possess  a  sove- 
reign and  a  pontiff.*' — Cardinal  Wiseman, 

The  palace  is  shown  from  12  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  on  presentation 
of  a  ticket,  which  may  easily  be  obtained  through  a  banker. 
It  is  stripped  of  all  lustorical  memorials,  and  contains  very 
few  fine  pictures,  so  is  little  worth  visitmg ;  the  visitor  is 
hurried  through  die  rooms  by  a  cross  custode. 

On  the  landing  of  the  principal  staircase,  in  a  bad  lights 
is  a  very  important  fresco  by  Melozzo  da  Forli^  a  rare  master 
of  the  Paduan  school.* 

"  On  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  a  chapel  in  the  Church  of  the  SS.  Apostoli 
at  Rome,  Melozzo  executed  a  work  (1472)  which,  in  those  times,  can 
have  admitted  of  comparison  with  few.  When  the  chapel  was  rebuilt 
in  the  eighteenth  century  some  fragments  were  saved.  That  compre- 
hending me  Creator  between  angels  was  removed  to  a  staircase  in  the 
Quirinal  palace,  while  single  figures  of  angels  were  placed  in  the  sacristy 
of  St.  Peter's.  These  detach^  portions  suffice  to  show  a  beauty  and 
fiilness  of  form,  and  a  combination  of  earthly  and  spiritual  grandeur, 
comparable  in  their  way  to  the  noblest  productions  of  Titian,  although 
in  mode  of  execution  rather  recalling  Coreggio.  Here,  as  in  the  cupola 
frescoes  of  Coreggio  himself,  half  a  century  later,  we  trace  that  constant 
effort  at  true  perspective  of  the  figure,  hardly  in  character,  perhaps,  with 
high  ecclesiastical  art ;  the  drapery,  also,  is  of  a  somewhat  formless 
description ;  but  the  grandeur  of  the  principal  figure,  the  grace  and 
freshness  of  the  little  adoring  cherubs,  and  the  elevated  beauty  of  the 
aneels  are  expressed  with  an  easy  naivete,  to  which  only  the  best  works 
of  Mant^na  and  Signorelli  can  compare." — KugUr, 

Passing  through  a  great  hall,  one  hundred  and  ninety 
feet  long,  we  are  shown  a  number  of  rooms  fitted  up  by 
Pius  VII.  and  Gregory  XVI.  for  the  papal  summer  resi- 
dence. They  contain  few  objects  of  interest  In  one 
chamber  is  a  Last  Supper  by  Baracdo; — in  the  next  a 
fine  tapestry  representing  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  following  rooms  contain  sonys  good  Gobelin  tapes- 
tries. 

Several    apartments    have    mosaic   pavements,  brought 

*  By  this  lame  master  is  the  interesting  fresoo  of  Sixtm  IV, 
te  As  Vaticaa  gallery. 
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kidier  from  pagan  edifices.  The  chamber  is  shown  in 
which  Pius  VI  I.  died, — the  bed  has  been  changed.  In  the 
next  room — an  audience  chamber — he  was  taken  prisoner. 
Here  is  a  curious  ancient  pietra-dura  of  the  Annunciation, 
— the  ceiling  is  painted  by  Overbeck.  In  one  of  the 
following  rooms  are  some  pictures,  including — 

S.  Giorgio :  Pordencfu, 

Marriage  of  S.  Catherine :  Bottom. 

St  Peter  and  St  Paul :  Fra  Bartofomeo, 
**  The  two  standing  figures  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  as  large  as  life, 
were  executed  during  a  short  residence  in  Rome.    The  first  was  com- 
pleted by  Raphael  a!fter  Fra  Bartolomeo's  departure." — KugUr, 

The  room  which  is  decorated  ¥dth  a  fine  modem  tapestry 
of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Stephen,  has  a  plaster  fiieze,  being 
the  original  cast  of  the  Triumph  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
modellai  for  Napoleon  by  Tharwaldsen.  One  of  the  last 
rooms  shown  is  a  kind  of  picture  gallery.  Among  the  best 
works  here  are : — 

Saul  and  David :  Gttercino. 
Ecce  Homo :  Domenichin&. 
St  Jerome :  Spagnoletto. 
The  Flight  into  Egypt :  Baroceio. 

Here  also  is  a  worthless  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Mentana, 
presented  to  Pius  IX.  by  the  English  Catholic  ladies. 

The  Private  Chapel  of  the  Pope,  opening  from  this 
gallery,  contains  a  magnificent  picture  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion by  Guido^  and  fi*escoes  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin  by 
AJbani,  The  great  hall  of  the  Consistory,  a  bare  room 
with  benches,  has  a  fresco  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Carlo 
Maratta^  over  an  altar. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Quirinal  can  be  visited  with  an  order 
firom  8  to  12  a.m.  They  are  in  the  stiff  style  of  box  hedges 
and  clipped  avenues,  which  seems  to  belong  especially 
to  Rome,  and  which  we  know  to  have  been  popular  here 
even  in  imperial  times.  Pliny,  in  his  account  of  his  Tus- 
culan  villa,  describes  his  gardens  decorated  with  "figures 
of  different  animals,  cut  in  box :  evergreens  clipped  into 
a  thousand  different  shapes;  sometimes  into  letters  form- 
ing different  names ;  walls  and  hedges  of  cut  box,  and 
trees  twisted  into  a  variety  of  forms."  But  the  Quirinal 
gardens  are  also  worth  visiting,  on  account  of  the  many 
fvetty  glimpses  they  afford  of  St  Peter's  and  other  distant 
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buildings,  and  the  oddity  of  some  of  the  devices — an  Oi^u^ 
played  by  water,  &c.  The  Casino,  built  by  Fuga,  has  fiw- 
coes  by  Orizonti^  Pompeo  Bottom^  and  FanninL 

If  we  turn  to  the  left  on  issuing  from  the  palace,  we 
reach — on  the  left — the  entrance  to  die  courtyard  of  the  vast 
Palazzo  Rospigliosi^  built  by  Flaminio  Ponzio,  in  1603,  for 
Cardinal  Scipio  Borgheso,  on  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the 
Baths  of  Constantine.  It  was  inhabited  by  Caidinal  Benti- 
voglio,  and  sold  by  him  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  enlarged 
it  from  designs  of  Carlo  Mademo.  From  his  time  to  1704 
it  wa^  inhabited  by  French  ambassadors,  and  it  then  passed 
to  the  Rospigliosi  family.  The  present  Prince  Rospighosi 
inhabits  the  first  floor,  his  brother,  Prince  Pallavidni,  the 
second. 

The  palace  itself  (well  known  from  its  hospitalities)  is  not 
shown,  but  the  Casino  is  open  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days. It  is  situated  at  the  end  of  a  very  small  but  pretty 
garden  planted  with  magnolias,  and  consists  of  three  cham- 
bers. On  the  roof  of  the  central  room  is  the  famous  Aurora 
of  Guido. 

"  Gttido's  Aurora  is  the  very  type  of  haste  and  hnpetns  ;  for  surely 
no  man  ever  imagined  such  hurry  and  tumult,  such  sounding^  and  dash- 
ing. Painters  maintain  that  it  is  lighted  from  two  sides, — ^they  have  my 
fun  permission  to  hght  tfuirs  from  three  if  it  will  improve  them,  but  the 
difference  lies  elsewhere." — MendelssohtCs  Letters^  p-  91- 

"This  is  the  noblest  work  of  Guido.  It  is  embodied  poetry.  The 
Hours,  that  hand  in  hand  encircle  the  car  of  Phoebus,  advance  with 
rapid  pace.  The  paler,  milder  forms  of  those  gentle  sisters  who  rule 
over  declining  day,  and  the  glowing  glance  of  those  who  bask  in  the 
meridian  blaze,  resplendent  in  the  hues  of  heaven,— are  of  no  mortal 

Sace  and  beauty  ;  out  they  are  eclipsed  by  Aurora  herself,  who  sails  on 
e  eolden  clouds  before  them,  shedding  'showers  of  shadowing  roses* 
on  tne  rejoicing  earth ;  her  celestial  presence  diffusing  gladness,  and 
light,  and  beauty  around.  Above  the  heads  of  the  heavenly  coursers, 
hovers  the  morning  star,  in  the  form  of  a  youthful  cherub,  bearing  his 
flaming  torch.  Nothing  is  more  admirable  in  this  beautiful  compositioa 
than  the  motion  given  to  the  whole.  The  smooth  and  rapid  step  of  6)e 
circling  Hours  as  they  tread  on  the  fleecy  clouds  ;  the  fiery  steeds ;  the 
whirling  wheels  of  the  car ;  the  torch  of  Lucifer,  blown  back  by  the 
velocity  of  his  advance  ;  and  the  form  of  Aurora,  borne  through  the 
ambient  air,  till  you  almost  fear  she  should  float  from  your  sight" — 
Eatof^s  Rome, 

"The  work  of  Guido  is  more  poetic  than  that  of  Guerdno,  and 
luminous,  and  soft,  and  harmonious.  Cnpid,  Aurora,  Phcebus,  form  a 
climax  of  beauty,  and  the  Hours  seem  as  light  as  the  clouds  on  which 
thgr  dance." — Forsyth, 

Lanxi  points  out  that  Guido  always  took  the  Venui  de  Madki  mt 
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lh»  Niobe  as  his  fiivcmite  models^  and  that  thefe  is  scaicely  one  of  his 
bige  pictures  in  whick  the  Niobe  or  one  of  her  sons  is  not  introduced, 
yet  with  such  dexterity,  that  the  theft  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  frescoes  of  the  frieze  are  by  Tempesia;  the  land* 
scapes  by  Paul  Brill,  In  the  hall  are  busts,  statues,  aad 
a  bronze  horse  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Baths. 

There  is  a  small  collection  *of  pictures — ^the  only  work 
of  real  importance  being  the  beautiful  DanuU  di  Volterra 
of  our  Saviour  bearing  his  cross,  in  tke  room  on  the  left 
In  the  same  room  are  two  large  pictures,  David  triumph- 
ing with  the  head  of  Goliath,  Domenkhino;  and  Perseus 
rescuing  Andromeda,  Guido,  In  the  room  on  the  right 
are,  Adam  gathering  fig-leaves  for  Eve,  in  a  ParacSse 
which  is  crowded  widi  animals  like  a  menagerie,  Dommi- 
diino;  and  Samson  pulling  down  the  pillars  upon  the 
Philistines,  Ludavico  Caracd, 

A  second  small  garden  belonging  to  this  palace  is  well 
worth  seeing  in  May  from  the  wealth  of  camellias,  azaleas, 
and  roses,  with  which  it  is  filled 

Opposite  the  Rospigliosi  Palace,  by  ringing  at  a  gate  in 
the  wall,  we  gain  admission  to  the  Cohnna  Gardens  (con- 
nected with  the  palace  in  the  Piazza  SS.  Apostoli,  by  a 
series  of  bridges  across  the  intervening  street).  Here,  on 
a  lofty  terrace  which  has  a  fine  view  towards  the  Capitol,  and 
overshadowed  by  grand  cypresses,  are  the  colossal  remains 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  (huge  finagments  of  cornice)  built 
by  Aurelian  (a.d.  270—75).  At  the  other  end  of  the  terrace, 
looking  down  through  two  bams  into  a  kind  of  pit,  we 
can  see  some  remains  of  the  Baths  of  Constantine — ^built 
A.D.  326-— and  of  the  great  staircase  which  led  up  to  them 
from  the  valley  below.  The  portico  of  these  baths  re- 
mained erect  till  the  time  of  Clement  XII.  (1730 — 40),  and 
was  adorned  with  four  marble  statues,  of  which  two— those 
of  the  two  Ccmstantines — ^may  now  be  seen  on  the  terrace 
of  the  Capitol 

Beneath  the  magnificent  cjrpress-trees  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill  are  several  fine  sarcophagi.  Only  the  stem  is 
{reserved  of  the  grand  historical  pine-tree,  which  was 
planted  on  the  day  on  which  Cola  di  Rienzi  died,  and 
which  was  one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  the  city  till  1848^ 
when  it  was  broken  in  a  storm. 

Just  beyond  the  end  of  the  garden,  are  the  great  Conveni 
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aiid  Church  of  S,  Silvestro  a  Mimte  CavaUo — ^belonging  to 
the  Missionaries  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul — ^in  which  the  Car- 
dinals meet  befoie  going  in  procession  to  the  Conclave. 
It  contains  a  few  rather  good  pictures.  The  cupola  of  the 
second  chapel  has  frescoes  by  DommicJiino^  of  David 
dancing  before  the  Ark, — ^the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  Solomon, 
— ^Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofemes, — ^and  Esther  fainting 
before  Ahasuerus.  These  are  considered  by  Lanzi  as  some 
of  the  finest  frescoes  of  the  master.  In  die  left  transept 
is  a  chapel  containing  a  picture  of  the  Assumption,  painted 
on  slate,  considered  the  masterpiece  of  Sdpiotu  Ga€tanL 
The  last  chapel  but  one  on  the  lefl  has  a  ceiling  by  Cau, 
dArpino^  and  frescoes  on  the  walls  by  Folidaro  da  Cora- 
vaggio.  The  picture  over  the  altar,  representing  St 
Dominic  and  St  Catherine  of  Siena,  is  by  Mariotto  Alherti- 
nelli.  Cardinal  BentivogUo — who  wrote  the  history  of  die 
wars  in  Flanders,  and  lived  in  the  Rospighosi  Palace — is 
buried  here. 

We  now  reach  the  height  of  Maganaopoli,  from  which 
the  isthmus  which  joined  the  Quirinal  to  the  Capitoline 
was  cut  away  by  Trajan.  Here  is  a  cross-ways.  On  the 
right  is  a  descent  to  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  at  the  side  of 
which  is  the  villa  of  Cardinal  Antonelli,  and  beyond  it,  the 
handsome  modem  palace  of  Coimt  Trapani,  cousin  to  the 
King  of  Naples. 

Opposite,  is  the  Church  of  Sta,  Caterina  di  Stma^  pos- 
sessing some  frescoes  attributed,  on  doubtful  grounds,  to 
the  rare  master  Jtmoteo  drlla  Viie.  Adjoining,  is  a  laige 
convent^  enclosed  within  the  precincts  of  which  is  the  tall 
brick  mediaeval  tower,  sometimes  called  the  Tower  of  Nero, 
but  generally  known  as  the  Torre  ddk  Miliae^  f>.  the 
Roman  Militia.  It  was  erected  by  the  sons  of  Peter  Alexius, 
a  baron  attached  to  the  party  of  the  Senator  Pandolfo  de 
Suburra.  The  lower  part  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1210, 
the  upper  in  1294  and  1330. 

"  People  pass  through  two  regular  courses  of  study  at  Rome^ — the 
6rst  in  learning,  and  the  second  in  unlearning. 

"  '  This  is  me  tower  of  Nero,  from  which  he  saw  fhedty  in  flames,-^ 
and  this  is  the  temple  of  Concord,— and  this  is  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux, — and  this  is  the  temple  of  Vesta,—  and  these  an  the  baths  ol 
Fsulns-iEmilius,' — and  so  on,  says  your  lacquey. 

«« « This  is  not  tiks  t«  wer  of  Nero^— nor  that  the  temple  of  Caator  aai 
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Minx,— nor  tfie  other  the  temple  of  Concord, —ncr  are  any  of  these 
things  what  they  are  oJled,'  says  your  antiquary.*' — Eatof^s  Rome. 

The  Convent  of  Sta.  Caterina  was  built  by  the  celebrated 
Vittoria  Colonna,  who  requested  the  advice  of  Michael 
Angelo  on  the  subject,  and  was  told  that  she  had  better 
make  the  ancient  "  Torre "  into  a  belfry.  A  very  curious 
account  of  the  interview  in  which  this  subject  was  dis- 
cussedy  and  which  took  place  in  the  Church  of  S.  Silvestro 
a  Monte  Cavallo,  is  left  us  in  the  memoirs  of  Francesco 
d'Olanda,  a  Portuguese  painter,  who  was  himself  present  at 
the  conversation. 

Near  this  point  are  two  other  fine  mediseval.  towers.  One 
is  to  the  right  of  the  descent  to  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  being 
that  of  the  Colonnas,  now  caUed  Tor  di  Babeie^  ornamented 
with  three  beautiful  firagments  of  sculptured  frieze,  one  of 
them  bearing  the  device  of  the  Colonna,  a  crowned  column 
rising  from  a  wreath.  The  other  tower,  immediately  facing 
us,  is  called  Torre  dd  Grille^  from  the  ancient  family  of  that 
name. 

Opposite  Sta.  Caterina  is  the  handsome  Church  0/  SS, 
Domenico  e  Sisto^  approached  by  a  good  double  twisted 
staircase.  Over  the  second  altar  on  the  lefl  is  a  picture 
of  the  marriage  of  St  Catherine  by  Ali^ani^  and,  on  the 
anniversary  of  her  (visionary^  marriage  (July  19),  the  dried 
hand  of  the  saint  is  exhibited  here  to  die  unspeakable 
comfort  of  the  faithfiiL 

Turning  by  this  church  into  the  Via  Maganaopoli 
(formerly  Baganaopoli,  a  corruption  of  Balnea  Pauli — Baths 
of  Emilius  Paulus),  we  pass  on  the  left  the  Palazzo  Aldo- 
^andiniy  with  a  bright  pleasant-looking  court  and  handsome 
fountain.  The  present  Prince  Aldobrandini  is  brother  of 
Prince  Borghese.  Of  this  family  was  S.  Pietro  Aldo- 
brandini, generally  known  as  S.  Pietro  Igneo,  who  was 
canonized  because,  in  1067,  he  walked  unhurt,  crudfi]^  in 
hand,  through  a  burning  fiery  fiimace  ten  feet  long  before 
the  church  door  of  Settimo,  near  Florence,  to  prove  an 
accusation  of  simony  which  he  had  brought  against  Pietro 
di  Pavia,  bishop  of  that  dty. 

In  the  Via  di  Mazzarini,  in  the  hollow  between  the 
Quirinal  and  Viminal,  is  die  Convent  of  Sta,  Agata  in 
Smburra^  through  the  courtyard  of  which   we   enter  the 
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Church  pf  Sta,  Agaia  dd  Goti.  A  tnulidon  declares  Aat 
this  (like  S.  Sabba  on  the  Aventine)  is  on  the  site  of  a 
house  of  Sta.  Silvia,  mother  of  St  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
consecrated  the  church  after  it  had  been  plundered  by  the 
Goths,  and  dedicated  it  to  Sta.  Agata.  It  was  rebuilt  hf 
Ridmer,  the  king-maker,  in  a.d.  472.  Twelve  ancient 
granite  columns  and  a  handsome  opus-alexandrinum  pave- 
ment are  its  only  signs  of  antiquity.  The  church  now 
belongs  to  the  Irish  Seminary.  In  the  left  aisle  is  the 
monument  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  with  bas-reliefs  by  Benzoni, 
inscribed:— 

"This  monument  contains  tlie  heart  of  OXonnell,  who  dying  at 
Genoa  on  his  vay  to  the  Eternal  City,  bequeathed  his  soul  to  God,  his 
body  to  Ireland,  and  his  heart  to  Rome.  He  is  represented  at  the  bar 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  MDCCCXXIII.,  when  he  refused 
to  take  the  anti-catholic  declaration,  in  these  remarkable  words — '  I  at 
once  reject  this  dechiration  ;  part  of  it  I  believe  to  be  untrue,  and  tilie 
rest  I  know  to  be  fiUse.'  He  was  bom  vi  Aug.  MDCCLXXVL,  and 
died  XV.  Mav,  MDCCCXLVIII.  Erected  bv  Charles  Bianconi.  th< 
fidthful  friend  of  the  immortal  Hberator,  and  or  Ireland  the  land  of  his 
adoption." 

At  the  end  of  the  left  aisle  is  a  chapel,  which  Cardinal 
Antonelli  (who  has  his  palace  near  this)  decorated,  1863, 
with  frescoes  and  arabesques  as  a  burial-place  for  his 
femily.  In  the  opposite  chapel  is  a  gilt  figure  of  Sta.  Agata 
carrying  her  breasts — sbowmg  the  manner  in  which  she 
suffered. 

"Agatha  was  a  maiden  of  Catania,  in  Sicilv,  whither  Dedns  tiie 
emperor  sent  Quintianus  as  governor.  He,  inflamed  by  the  beauty  of 
Agatha,  tempt^  her  with  rich  gifts  and  promises,  but  she  repulsed 
him  with  disdain.  Then  Quintianus  ordered  her  to  be  bomd  a»d 
beaten  with  rods,  and  sent  two  of  his  slaves  to  tear  her  bosom  with  iron 
shears,  and  as  her  blood  flowed  forth,  she  said  to  him,  '  O  thou  cruel 
tyrant  1  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  treat  me  thus— hast  diou  not  thyself 
been  fed  at  thy  mother's  breasts  T '  Thus  only  did  die  murmur.  And 
in  the  night  a  venerable  man  came  to  her,  bearing  a  vase  of  ointment, 
and  before  him  walked  a  youth  bearing  a  torch.  It  was  the  holy 
apostle  Peter,  and  the  youth  was  an  angel ;  but  Agatha  knew  it  net, 
though  such  a  glorious  light  filled  the  prison,  that  the  guards  fled  in 
terror.  .  .  .  Then  St  Peter  made  himself  known  and  ministered  to  her, 
restorin|;  with  heavenly  balm  her  wounded  breasts. 

''  Quintianus,  infuriated,  demanded  who  had  healed  her.  She  re* 
plied,  '  He  whom  I  confess  and  adore  with  heart  and  lips,  he  hath  sent 
nis  apostle  who  hath  healed  me.'  Then  Quintianus  caused  her  to  be 
thrown  bound  upon  a  great  fire,  but  instantly  an  earthquake  arose,  and 
the  people  in  terror  cried,  *  This  visitation  is  sent  because  of  the  sufier* 
ings  of  the  maiden  Agatha.'    So  he  caused  her  to  be  taken  finom  tha 
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fire,  and  carried  bade  to  prison,  wliere  she  pmyed  aloud  that  having 
BOW  proTed  her  feidi,  she  might  be  freed  from  pain  and  see  the  glory  <S 
God ; — and  her  prayer  was  answered  and  her  spirit  instantly  departed 
into  eternal  gloiy,  Feb.  5,  a«d.  251.'* — From  the  *'  Legende  ddU  SS, 
Vergini" 

Agatha  (patroness  of  Catania)  is  one  of  the  saints 
most  reverenced  by  the  Roman  people.  On  the  sth  of 
February  her  vespers  are  sung  here,  which  contain  the 
antiphons : — 

''Who  art  thon  that  art  come  to  heal  my  wonnds ? — ^I  am  an  apostle 
of  Christ,  doubt  not  concerning  me,  my  daughter. 

"Medicine  for  the  body  have  I  never  i^ed;  but  I  have  the  Lord 
Jesns  Christ,  who  with  his  word  alone  restoreth  all  things. 

"I  render  thanks  to  thee,  O  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  for  that  thou  hast 
been  mindful  of  me,  and  hast  sent  thine  apostle  to  heal  my  wounds. 

'*  I  bless  thee,  O  Father  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  because  through 
thine  apostle  thou  hast  restored  my  breasts  to  me. 

"  Him  who  hath  vouchsafed  to  heal  me  of  every  wonnd,  and  to  re- 
store to  me  my  breasts,  him  do  I  invoke,  even  the  Uving  God. 
•  ••••• 

"Blessed  Agatha,  standing  in  her  prison,  stretched  forth  her  hands 
and  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  '  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  my  good 
master,  I  thank  thee  because  thou  hast  given  me  strength  to  overcome 
the  tortures  of  the  executioners ;  and  now,  Lord,  speak  the  word,  that  I 
may  depart  hence  to  thy  glory  which  fadeth  not  away." 

The  tomb  of  John  Lascaris  (a  refugee  from  Con- 
stantinople when  taken  by  the  Turks)  has — ^in  Greek — ^the 
inscription : — 

*' Lascaris  lies  here  in  a  foreijg:n  grave;  but,  stranger,  that  does  not 
disturb  him,  rather  does  he  rejoice ;  yet  he  is  not  without  sorrow,  »«  a 
Grecian,  that  his  fittherland  will  not  bestow  upon  him  the  freedom  (d  a 
grave." 

Passing  the  great  Convent  of  S.  Bernardino  Senens*8, 
we  reach  the  Via  dei  Serpend,  interesting  as  occupying 
the  supposed  site  of  the  Vallis  Quirinalis,  where  Julius 
Proculus,  returning  from  Alba  Xx>nga,  encountered  the 
ghost  of  Romulus : 

**  Sed  Proculus  Long&  veniebat  Julius  Albd ; 
Lunaque  fulgebat ;  nee  facis  usus  erat : 
Cum  subito  motu  nubes  crepuere  sinistra^ : 
Retulit  ille  gradus,  horrueruntque  comae. 
Pnlcher,  et  humano  major,  trabeaque  deconis, 
Romulus  in  medii  visus  adesse  viA.*' 

Ovid^  Fast,  il  49S. 

Tunung  to  the  tight  down  the  Via  dei  Serpenti,  w« 
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reach  the  Piazza  Sta.  Maria  in  Monti,  containing  a  ftmntdis, 
and  a  church  dedicated  to  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  two 
martyrs  who  suffered  under  Maximian  at  Rasapha  in  Syria. 

One  side  of  this  piazza  is  occupied  by  the  Church  oj 
Sta.  Maria  in  Monti^  in  which  is  deposited  a  figure  of  the 
beggar  Labre  (canonized  by  Pius  IX.  in  i860),  dressed  in 
the  gown  of  a  mendicant-pilgrim,  which  he  wore  when 
living.  Over  the  altar  is  a  picture  of  him  in  the  Coliseum, 
distributing  to  his  fellow-beggars  the  alms  which  he  had 
obtained.  His  fSte  is  observed  here  on  April  16.  (At 
No.  3  Via  dei  Serpenti,  one  may  visit  the  chamber  in  which 
Labre  died — and  in  the  Via  dei  Crociferi,  near  the  fountain 
of  Trevi,  a  chapel  containing  many  of  his  relics, — the 
bed  on  which  he  died,  the  crucifix  which  he  wore  in  his 
bosom,  &c.) 

"Benolt  Joseph  Labre  naquit  en  174S  dans  le  diocte  de  Boulogne 
(France)  de  parents  Chretiens  et  jouissant  d'une  modeste  aisance.  D'une 
piet^  vive  et  tendre,  il  voulut  d'abord  se  faire  religieux ;  mais  sa  sante 
ne  put  roister,  ni  aux  regies  des  Chartreux,  ni  \  celles  des  Tiwpisies, 
chez  lesquels  il  entni  successivement  //  Jut  alors  solikiU  itUeriatrt' 
ment^  est  il  dit  dans  la  notice  sur  sa  vie,  de  mentr  une  vie  de  phtUetue  H 
de  chariti  au  milieu  du  sikle.  Pendant  sept  annees,  il  parcounit  en 
pilerin-mendiant,  les  sanctuaires  de  la  Vieige  les  plus  v^ner^  de  tonte 
r Europe;  on  a  calcule  qu'il  fit,  k  pied,  plus  de  cinq  mille  lieues,  pen- 
dant ces  sept  annees. 

"£n  1777,  il  revint  en  Italie,  pour  ne  plus  en  sortir.  II  habitait 
Rome,  faisant  seulement  une  fois  chaque  annee,  le  p^lerinage  de  Lor^e. 
II  passait  une  grande  partie  de  ses  journ^  dans  les  ^glises,  mendiait, 
et  faisait  des  ceuvres  de  chariti.  II  couchait  quelquefois  sous  le  portique 
des  ^lises,  et  le  plus  souvent  au  Colysee  derriere  la  petite  chapelle  de 
la  cinaui^me  station  du  chemin  de  la  croix.  L*^lise  qu'ii  frequentait  le 
plus,  etait  celle  de  Ste.  Marie  des  Monts;  le  16  Avril,  1783,  apr^  y 
avoir  pri^  fort  longtemps,  en  sortant,  il  tomba,  comme  ^vanoui,  sur 
les  marches  du  peristyle  de  IVglise.  On  le  transporta  dans  une  maison 
voisine,  ou  il  mourut  le  soir." — Une  Annie  d  Rome, 

Almost  opposite  this  church,  a  narrow  alley,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  cul'de-sac  ending  in  a  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion,  is  in  reality  the  approach  to  the  carefiilly 
concealed  Convent  of  the  Famesiani  Nuns^  generally  known 
as  the  Sepolte  Vive,  The  only  means  of  communicating 
with  them  is  by  rapping  on  a  barrel  which  projects  from 
a  wall  on  a  platform  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses, — ^when 
a  muffled  voice  is  heard  firom  the  interior, — and  if  your 
references  are  satisfactory,  the  barrel  turns  round  and 
eventually  discloses  a  key  by  whicli  the  initiated  can  admit 
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tnemsehres  to  a  small  chamber  in  the  interior  of  the 
convent  Over  its  door  is  an  inscription,  bidding  those 
who  enter  that  chamber  to  leave  all  worldly  thoughts  behind 
them.  Romid  the  walls  are  inscribed, — "Qui  non  diligit, 
manet  in  mortL" — "  Militia  est  vita  hominis  super  tenam." 
— "Alter  alterius  onera  portate";  and,  on  the  other  side, 
opposite  the  door, 

"  Vi  esorto  a  rimirar 
La  vita  del  mondo 
Nella  guisa  che  la  mira 
Un  moribondo." 

In  one  of  the  walls  is  an  opening  with  a  double  grille,  be- 
yond which  is  a  metal  plate,  pierced  with  holes  like  the  rose 
of  a  watering-pot  It  is  beyond  this  grille  and  behind  this 
plate,  that  the  abbess  of  the  Sepolte  Vive  receives  her 
visitors,  but  she  is  even  then  veiled  from  head  to  foot  in 
heavy  folds  of  thick  bure.  Gregory  XVI.,  who  of  course 
could  penetrate  within  the  convent  and  who  wished  to  try 
her,  said,  "  Sorella  mia,  levate  il  velo."  "  No,  mio  padre,* 
she  replied,  "  E  vietato  dalla  nostra  regola." 

The  nuns  of  the  Sepolte  Vive  are  never  seen  again  after 
Aey  once  assume  the  black  veil,  though  they  are  allowed 
double  the  ordinary  noviciate.  They  never  hear  anything 
of  the  outer  world,  even  of  the  deaths  of  their  nearest 
relations.  Daily,  they  are  said  to  dig  their  own  graves 
and  lie  down  in  them,  and  their  remaining  hours  are  occu- 
pied in  perpetual  and  monotonous  adoration  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament 

Returning  as  far  as  the  Via  Pane  e  Pema  (a  contmuation 
of  the  Via  Maganaopoli)  we  ascend  the  slope  of  the  Viminal 
Ifili,  now  with  difficulty  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
QuirinaL  It  derives  its  name  from  vimina,  osiers,  and  was 
once  probably  covered  with  woods,  since  a  temple  of  Syl- 
vanus  or  Pan  was  one  of  several  which  adorned  its  principal 
street — ^the  Vicus  Longus — the  site  of  which  is  now  marked 
by  the  countrified  lane  called  Via  S.  Vitale.  This  end 
of  the  hill  is  crowned  by  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  Pane  e 
Pemay  built  on  the  site  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  deacon  St 
Laurence,  who  suffered  under  Claudius  II.,  in  a.d.  264,  for 
refusing  to  give  up  the  goods  of  the  church.  Over  the 
altar  is  a  hi^e  fresco,  representing  the  saint  extended  upon 
a  led-hot  gridiron,  and  below — entered  from  the  exterior  of 
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the  chuTch — a  oypt  is  shown  as  the  scene  of  hit  cnid 
sufferings.* 

*'  Blessed  Laurentius,  u  he  lay  stretdied  and  baniiiig  on  the  giidiioB, 
said  to  die  impious  tjrant,  '  The  meat  is  done,  make  haste  hither  and 
eat  At  for  the  treasures  of  the  Church  which  you  seek,  the  hands 
of  the  poor  have  carried  them  to  a  heavenly  treasury.'  ^^-AmUpkon  oj 
St.  Laurence* 

The  funeral  of  St  Bridget  of  Sweden  took  place  in  this 
church,  July  1373,  but  after  resting  here  for  a  year,  her 
body  was  removed  by  her  son  to  the  monastery  of  Wastein 
in  Sweden. 

Under  the  second  altar  on  the  right  are  shown  the  relics 
of  St  Crispin  and  St  Crispinian,  '^  two  holy  brothers^  who 
departed  from  Rome  with  St  Denis  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
France,  where,  after  the  example  of  St  Paul,  they  laboured 
with  dieir  hands,  being  by  trade  shoemakers.  And  these 
good  saints  made  shoes  for  the  poor  without  fee  or  reward 
(for  which  the  angels  supplied  them  with  leather),  until, 
denounced  as  Christians,  they  suffered  martyrdom  at  Sois- 
sons,  being,  after  many  tortures,  beheaded  by  the  sword 
(A.D.  300)."  t  The  festival  of  St  Crispin  and  St  Crispinian 
is  held  on  October  25,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Agincourt 

**  And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by, 
From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world, 
But  we  m  it  shall  be  remembered." 

Shakespeare^  Henry  Vi 

Throughout  the  middle  ages  the  statues  of  Posidippus 
and  Menander,  now  in  the  ga^ery  of  statues  at  the  Vatican, 
were  kissed  and  worshipped  in  this  church  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  represented  saints  (see  Ch.  XV.).  They 
were  found  on  diis  site,  which  was  once  occupied  by  the 
baths  of  Olympias,  daughter-in-law  of  Constantine. 

The  strange  name  of  the  church,  Pane  e  Pema,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  dole  of  bread  and  ham 
once  given  at  the  door  of  the  adjacent  convent  In  the 
garden  belonging  to  the  convent  is  a  mediseval  house  of 
c  I200.    The  campanile  is  of  1450. 

The  small  neighbouring  Church  of  S,  Lorenzo  in  FonU 
covers  the  site  of  the  prison  of  St  I^wrence,  and  a  foun- 
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tain  is  shown  there  as  that  in  which  he  baptized  Vicus 
P&tricius  and  his  daughter  Lucilla,  whom  he  miraculously 
raised  from  the  dead. 

Descending  the  hill  below  the  church — ^in  the  valley 
between  the  Esquiline  and  Viminal — ^we  reach  at  the  comer 
of  the  street  a  spot  of  preeminent  historical  interest,  as  that 
where  Servius  Tullius  was  killed,  and  where  Tullia  (b.c  535) 
drove  in  her  chariot  over  the  dead  body  of  her  father.  The 
Vicus  Urbius  by  which  the  old  king  had  reached  the  spot 
b  now  represented  by  the  Via  Urbana ;  the  Vicus  Cyprius, 
by  which  he  was  about  to  ascend  to  the  palace  on  the  hill 
Ctspius,  by  the  Via  di  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore. 

"  Servius-TuUius,  apr^  avoir  pris  le  chemin  laccourd  qui  partait  da 
pied  de  la  Velia  et  allait  da  c6t^  des  Cannes,  atteignit  le  Vicus-Cyprius 
(VU  Urbana). 

"  Panrenu  a  reztr^mit^  du  Vicos-Cyprius,  le  roi  fat  atteint  et  nssas* 
line  par  les  gens  de  Tarquin  anpres  d*un  temple  de  Diane. 

"C'est  arrives  en  cet  endroit,  au  moment  de  toumer  k  droite  et  de 
gagner,  en  remontant  le  Vicus- Virbius,  le  Cbpius,  oh  habitajt  son  p^re, 
one  les  chevaox  s'arr^t^rent ;  que  TuUie,  pouss^  par  IMmpatience 
niviettse  de  I'ambition,  et  n'ayant  plos  que  quelques  pas  It  fisure  pour 
arriver  au  tenne,  avertie  par  le  cocner  que  le  cadavre  de  son  p^re  ^tait 
Vk.  gisant,  s'^ria :  '  £h  bien,  pousse  le  char  en  avant.' 

"  Le  meurtre  s'est  accompli  au  pied  du  Viminal,  2l  I'extr^mit^  du 
Vicns-Cyprius,  U  oil  fut  depnis  le  Vicus-Scderatus,  la  me  Funeste. 

"  Le  lieu  oii  la  tradition  pla9ait  cette  tragique  aventure  ne  pent  dtre  sor 
FEsquilin  :  mais  n^essairement  au  pied  de  cette  coUine  et  du  Viminal, 
pnisque,  panrenu  It  Textr^mit^  du  Vicus-Cyprius,  le  cocher  allait  toumer 
a  droite  et  remonter  pour  gravir  I'Esquilin.  II  ne  faut  done  pas  chercher, 
oomme  Nibby,  la  me  Sc^lerate  sur  une  des  pentes,  ou,  comme  Canina  et 
M.  Dyer,  sur  le  sonunet  de  TEsqutlin,  d'ou  Ton  ne  pouvait  monter  sur 
I'Esouilin. 

**TuUie  n'allait  pas  sur  TOppius  (San-Pietro  in  Vincoli),  dans  la 
demeure  de  son  mari,  mais  sur  le  Cispius,  dans  la  demeure  de  son  p^rc. 
C^tait  de  la  demeure  royale  qu'dle  allait  prendre  possession  pour  le 
iMNiTeaaroL 

"Je  n'oublienu  jamais  le  soir  oil,  apr^  avoir  longtemps  chenti^  le 
lieu  qui  vit  la  mort  de  Servius  et  le  crime  de  Tullie,  tout>li-coup  je 
d^couvris  dairement  que  j'^  ^tais  arriv^,  et  m*arr6tant  pldn  d'horreur, 
oomme  le  cocher  de  la  pamcide,  plongeant  dans  Tombre  un  r^ard  qui, 
malgr^  moi,  y  cherchait  le  cadavre  du  vieuz  roi,  je  me  dis :  '  C'^tait  \kV** 

Ampire^  Hist,  Rom,  ii  153. 

Turning  to  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  the  Esquiline,  we  find 
the  interesting  Church  of  Sta,  Pudmtianay  supposed  to  be 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Roman  churches  ("omnium 
ecdesiirum  urbis  vetustissima'').     Cardinal  Wiseman,  who 
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took  his  tide  from  dus  church,  consideis  it  wai  the  piiii' 
dpal  place  of  worship  in  Rome  after  apostolic  times,  being 
founded  on  the  site  of  the  house  where  St  Paul  lodged, 
A.D.  41  to  50,  with  the  senator  Pudens,  whose  family 
were  his  first  converts,  and  who  is  said  to  have  himself 
suffered  martyrdom  under  Nero.  On  this  andent  place  of 
worship  an  oratory  was  engrafted  by  Pius  I.  (r.  a.d.  145),  in 
memory  of  the  younger  daughter  of  Pudens,  Pudentiana, 
perhaps  at  the  request  of  her  sister  Prassede,  who  is  believed 
to  have  survived  till  that  time.  In  very  early  times  two 
small  churches  existed  here,  known  as  ''  Titulus  Pudentis " 
and  "  Titulus  Pastoris,"  the  latter  in  memory  of  a  brother 
of  Pius  I. 

The  church,  which  has  been  successively  altered  by 
Adrian  I.  in  the  eighth  century,  by  Gregory  VII.,  and  by 
Innocent  II.,  was  finally  modernised  by  Cardinal  Caetani 
in  1597.  Little  remains  of  andent  exteriial  work  except  the 
gracefiil  brick  campanile  {c.  1130)  with  triple  arcades  of 
open  arches  on  every  side  separated  by  bands  of  terra-cotta 
moulding, — and  the  door  adorned  with  low  reliefs  of  the 
Lamb  bearing  a  cross,  and  of  Sta.  Prassede  and  Sta.  Puden- 
tiana  with  the  vases  in  which  they  collected  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs,  and  two  other  figures,  probably  St  Pudens  and 
St  Pastor. 

The  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  tribune,  which  is  regarded 
as  the  "  Titulus  Pudentis,"  has  an  old  mosaic  pavement,  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  house  of  Pudens.  Here  is  a  bas- 
relief  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  representing  our  Saviour 
delivering  the  keys  to  St  Peter ;  and  here  is  preserved  part 
of  the  altar  at  which  St  Peter  is  said  to  have  cdebrated 
mass  (the  rest  is  at  the  Lateran),  and  which  was  used  by  aU 
the  early  popes  till  the  time  of  Sylvester.  Among  early 
Christian  inscriptions  let  into  the  walls,  is  one  to  a  Comeli^ 
of  the  family  of  the  Pudentiani,  with  a  rude  portrait 

Opening  from  the  left  aisle  is  the  chapel  of  the  Caetani 
family,  with  tombs  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Over  the 
altar  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Ftuda 
OlivierL  On  each  side  are  fine  columnr  of  Lunachella 
marble.  Over  the  entrance  fix>m  the  na>e  are  andent 
mosaics, — of  the  Evangelists  and  of  Sta.  Pudentiana  collect- 
ing the  blood  of  the  martyrs.     Beneath,  is  a  ^oomy  and 
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n^ected  vault,  in  which  all  the  sarcophagi  and  coffins  of 
die  dead  Caetani  are  shown  by  torchlight 

In  the  tribune  are  magnificent  mosaics,  ascribed  by  some 
to  the  eighth,  by  others  to  the  fourth  century,  and  con- 
sidered by  De  Rossi,*  as  die  best  of  all  ancient  Christian 
mosaics. 

'*  In  conception  and  treatment  this  woik  is  indeed  classic :  seated 
on  a  rich  throne  in  the  centre,  is  the  SaYiour  with  one  arm  extended, 
and  in  the  other  hand  holding  a  book  open  at  the  words,  Conservator 
EccUsia  PudenHana  ;  laterally  stand  SS.  Praxedis  and  Pudentiana  with 
leafy  crowns  in  their  hands  ;  and  at  a  lower  level,  but  more  in  front, 
SS.  Peter  and  Pkul  with  eight  other  male  figures,  all  in  the  amply- 
Howinff  costume  of  ancient  Romans  ;  while  in  the  background  are  seen, 
beyond  a  portico  with  arcades,  various  stately  buildings,  one  a  rotunda, 
another  a  parallelogram  with  a  gable-headed  front,  recognizable  as  a 
baptistery  and  basUica,  here,  we  may  believe,  in  authentic  copy  from 
the  earliest  types  of  the  period  of  the  first  Christian  emperors.  Above 
the  group,  and  hovering  in  the  air,  a  laxge  cross,  studded  with  gems, 
surmounts  the  head  of  our  Saviour,  between  the  four  symbols  of  the 
Evangelists,  of  which  one  has  been  entirely,  and  another  in  the  greater 
part,  sacrificed  to  some  wretched  accessories  in  woodwork  actually 
allowed  to  conceal  portions  of  this  most  interesting  mosaic  I  As  to 
ejcparession,  a  severe  solemnity  is  that  prevailing,  especially  in  the  prin- 
cipal head,  which  ahru  is  crowned  witn  the  nimbus — one  among  other 
proofs,  if  but  negative,  of  its  high  antiquity." — Heman^  Ancient  ChriS" 
tianArt. 

Besides  Sta.  Pudentiana  and  St  Pudens, — St  Novatus  and 
St  Siridus  are  said  tp  be  buried  here.  Those  who  visit  this 
sanctuary  every  day  obtain  an  indulgence  of  3000  years,  with 
remission  of  a  third  part  of  their  sins  !  Excavations  made 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  in  1865,  have  laid  bare  some  interest- 
ing constructions  beneath  the  church — supposed  to  be  those 
of  the  house  of  Pudens,  a  part  of  the  public  baths  of 
Novatus,  the  son  of  Pudens,  which  were  in  use  for  some 
centuries  after  his  time,  and  a  chamber  in  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  oratory  dedicated  by  Pius  I,  in  a.d.  145. 

**  Eubulus  greeteth  thee,  and  Pudens^  and  Linus,  and  Claudia,  and 
an  the  brethren."—}  Timothy  iv.  21. 

The  following  account  of  the  family  of  Pudens  is  received 
as  the  l^acy  of  Pastor  to  the  Christian  Church. 

« Pudens  went  to  his  Saviour,  leaving  his  daughters  strengthened 
with  chastity,  and  learned  in  all  the  divine  law.  These  sold  their  goods, 
«id  distributed  the  produce  to  the  poor,  and  persevered  strictly  in  the 
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lore  of  Chfttl^  gmidin^  intect  tbe  flower  of  their  Tiigouty,  and  oalf 
teeking  for  glory  in  vigilsi  fiistings^  and  prayer.  They  desired  to  have  a 
baptistery  in  their  house,  to  which  the  blessed  Pius  not  only  consented, 
bat  with  his  own  hand  drew  the  plan  of  the  fountain.  Then  calling  in 
their  slaves,  both  from  town  and  country,  the  two  virgins  gave  liberty 
to  those  who  were  Christians,  and  urged  bdief  in  the  fiuth  npon  thoae 
who  had  not  yet  received  it.  By  the  advice  of  the  blessed  Pin9»  the 
aifranchisement  was  declared,  with  all  the  ancient  usages,  in  the  oratory 
founded  by  Pudens  ;  then,  at  the  festival  of  Easter,  ninety-six  neophytes 
were  baptized  ;  so  that  thenceforth  assemblies  were  constantly  held  in 
the  said  oratory,  which  night  and  day  resounded  with  hymns  of  praise. 
Many  pagans  gladly  came  thither  to  find  the  £siith  and  receive  baptzsm. 

"Meanwhile  the  Emperor  Antonine,  being  informed  of  what  was 
taking  place,  issued  an  edict  commanding  all  Christians  to  dwell  apart 
in  their  own  houses,  without  mixing  with  the  rest  of  the  people,  and 
that  they  should  neither  go  to  the  public  shops,  nor  to  the  baths. 
Praxedis  and  Pudentiana  then  assembled  those  whom  they  had  led  to  the 
fiiith,  and  housed  them.  They  nourished  them  for  many  days,  watching 
and  praving.  The  blessed  bishop  Pius  himself  .frequently  visited  as  with 
joy,  and  offered  the  sacrifice  for  us  to  the  Saviour. 

"  Then  Pudentiana  went  to  God.  Her  sister  and  I  wrapped  her  in 
perfumes  and  kept  her  concealed  in  the  oratory.  Hien,  at  the  end  of 
twenty-eight  davs,  we  carried  her  to  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla,  and  laid 
her  near  her  fiither  Pudens. 

"  Eleven  months  after,  Novatus  died  in  his  turn.  He  beqneathed  his 
goods  to  Praxedis,  and  she  then  begp^  of  St  Pius  to  erect  a  titular  (a 
church)  in  the  baths  of  Novatus,  which  were  no  longer  used,  and  where 
there  was  a  large  and  spacious  hall.  The  bishop  made  the  dedication  in 
the  name  of  the  blessed  viigin  Praxedis.  Li  tne  same  place  he  conse- 
ciated  a  baptistery. 

"But,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  a  great  perKcution  was  dedarod 
against  the  Christians,  and  many  of  them  received  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom. Praxedis  concealed  a  great  number  of  them  in  her  oratory,  and 
nourished  them  at  once  with  the  food  of  this  world  and  with  the  word  of 
God.  But  the  Emperor  Antonine^  having  learnt  that  these  meetmgs  took 
place  in  the  oratory  of  Priscilla,  caused  it  to  be  searched,  and  many 
Christians  were  taken,  especially  the  priest  Simetrius  and  twenty-two 
others.  And  the  blessea  Praxedis  collected  their  bodies  by  night,  and 
buried  them  in  the  cemetery  of  Prisdlk,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  cslends 
of  June.  Then  the  virgin  of  the  Saviour,  worn  out  with  sorrow,  only 
asked  for  death.  Her  tears  and  her  prayers  reached  to  heaven,  and  fifty- 
four  days  after  her  brethren  had  sofiered,  she  passed  to  God.  And  I, 
Pastor,  the  priest,  have  buried  her  body  near  that  of  her  fi&ther  Pudens.** 
— From  the  NarraHon  of  Pastor, 

Returning  by  the  main  line  of  streets  to  the  Quattio 
Fontane,  we  skirt  on  the  right  the  wall  of  the  Villa  Negroni 
{^  Ch,  XL).  Beyond  this,  on  the  left,  is  the  Church  ofS. 
Paolo  Prima  Eremita,  The  strange-looking  palm-tree  over 
the  door,  with  a  raven  perched  upon  it  and  two  lions  be- 
low, commemorates  the  story  of  the  saint,  who,  retiring  to 
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the  deseit  at  die  age  of  22,  lived  there  till  he  was  112, 
eadng  nothing  but  the  dates  of  his  tree  for  twent}-t^'0  years, 
after  which  bread  was  daily  brought  to  him  by  a  raven. 
In  his  last  hours  St  Anthony  came  to  visit  him  and  was 
present  at  his  burial,  when  two  lions  his  companions  came 
to  dig  his  grave.  The  sustaining  palm-tree  and  the  three 
animals  who  loved  S.  Paolo  are  again  represented  over  the 
altar.  Further  on  the  left,  we  pass  the  Via  S.  Vitale,  occupy- 
ing the  site  of  the  Vicns  I^ongus,  considered  by  Dyer  to  have 
b^n  the  longest  street  in  the  ancient  dty.  Here  stood  the 
temples  of  Sylvanus,  and  of  Fever,  widi  that  of  Pudicitia 
Plebeia,  founded  e.  b.c  297,  by  Virginia  the  patrician,  wife 
of  Volumnius,  when  excluded  from  the  patrician  temple  of 
Pudicitia  in  the  Forum  Boaiium,  on  account  of  her  plebeian 
marriage.  "  At  its  altar  none  but  plebeian  matrons  of  un- 
impeachable chastity,  and  who  had  been  married  to  only 
one  husband,  were  allowed  to  sacrifice."  * 

The  Church  of  S,  Vitale  on  the  Viminal,  which  now 
stands  here,  was  founded  by  Innocent  I.  in  A.D.  416.  The 
interior  is  covered  with  frescoes  of  martyrdoms.  It  is 
seldom  open  except  early  on  Sunday  mornings.  S.  Vitale, 
fether  of  S.  Gervasius  and  S.  Protasius,  was  the  martyr  and 
patron  saint  of  Ravenna  who  was  buried  alive  under  Nero. 
Beyond  this,  on  the  left  of  the  Via  delle  Quattro  Fontane, 
16  the  Church  of  S.  ZHonisio^  belonging  to  the  Basilian 
Puns,  called  Apostoline  di  S.  Basilio.  It  contains  an  Eccc 
Homo  of  Luca  Giordano^  and  the  gaudy  shrine  of  the  virgin 
martyr  Sta.  Coraola. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  THE  BATHS  OF 
DIOCLETIAN. 

The  Cappuccini — S.  Isidoro^S.  Niccolo  in  Tolentino— Via  S.  Basilio 
— Convent  of  the  Pregatrici — Villa  Masamo  Rignano— CWdem 
of  Sallost— Villa  LiidoTisi--Pofta  Sa]am--(Vi]la  Albani^Catii- 
comlja  of  Sta.  Fdidtas  and  Sta.  Prisdlla— Poate  Salam)— Pofta  PSa 
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—(Villa  Torionk— Sant'  Agnese— Sta.  Coftanza— Pcmte  NanM» 
tana — Mons  Sacer— S.  Alessandro) — Villa  Torionia  within  the 
walls — Via  Macao — Pretorian  Camp — Railway  Station — ViBa 
Negroni — Agger  of  Senrios  Tullios— -Sta.  Maria  degli  Angdi— 
Fountain  of  the  Termini — Sta.  Maria  della  Vittoria — Sta  Susanna 
— S.  Bernardo — S.  Caio. 

OPENING  from  the  left  of  the  Piazza  Barbenni,  is  the 
small  Piazza  of  the  Cappucdni^  named  from  a  convent 
which  is  one  of  the  laigest  and  most  populous  in  Rome. 

The  conventual  church,  dedicated  to  •S^.  Maria  della 
ConceziafUy  contains  several  fine  pictures.  In  the  first 
chapel,  on  the  right,  is  the  magnificent  Guido  of  the  Arch- 
angel Michael  trampling  upon  the  Devil, — said  to  be  a 
portrait  of  Pope  Innocent  X.,  against  whom  the  painter  had 
a  peculiar  spite. 

"  Here  the  angel^  standing,  yet  scarcely  touching  the  ground,  poised 
on  his  outspread  wings,  sets  his  left  foot  on  the  head  of  his  adversaiv ;  in 
one  hand  he  brandishes  a  sword,  in  the  other  he  holds  the  end  of  a  chain, 
with  which  he  is  about  to  bind  down  the  demon  in  the  bottomless  pit.  The 
attitude  has  been  criticised,  and  justly ;  the  grace  is  somewhat  mannei  ed, 
verging  on  the  theatrical ;  but  Forsyth  is  too  severe  when  he  talks  di 
*  the  air  of  a  dancing  master' :  one  thing,  however,  is  certain,  we  do 
not  think  about  the  attitude  when  we  look  at  Raphael's  St.  Michael  (in 
the  Louvre) ;  in  Guido's  it  is  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  ;  but  when  we 
look  farther,  the  head  redeems  all ;  it  is  singularly  beautiful,  and  in  the 
blending  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  graces,  in  the  serene  purity  ol 
the  brow,  and  the  flow  of  the  golden  hair,  there  is  something  divine ;  a 
slight,  very  slight  expression  of  scorn  is  in  the  air  of  the  head-  The 
fiend  is  the  worst  part  of  the  picture ;  it  is  not  a  fiend,  but  a  degraded 
prosaic  human  ruffian  ;  we  laugh  with  incredulous  contempt  at  the  idea 
of  an  angel  called  down  from  heaven  to  overcome  such  a  wretch.  In 
Raphael  the  fiend  is  human,  but  the  head  has  the  god-like  ugliness  and 
malignity  of  a  satyr ;  Guido's  fiend  is  only  stupid  and  base.  It  appears 
to  me  that  there  is  just  the  same  difference — ^tne  same  >bW  of  difierence 
— between  the  angel  of  Raphael  and  the  angel  of  Guido,  as  between  the 
description  in  Tasso  and  the  description  in  Milton ;  let  any  one  compare 
them.  In  Tasso  we  are  struck  by  the  picturesque  elegance  of  the 
description  as  a  piece  of  art,  the  melody  of  the  verse,  the  admirable 
choice  of  the  expressions,  as  in  Guido  by  the  finished  but  somewhat 
artificial  and  studied  grace.  In  Raphael  and  Milton  we  see  only  the 
vision  of  a  *  shape  divine.* " — JamesotCs  Sacred  Art,  p.  107. 

In  the  same  chapel  is  a  picture  by  Gkerardo  ddia  NpO€ 
of  Christ  in  the  purple  robe.  The  third  chapel  contains  a 
fresco  by  Domenichino  of  the  Death  of  St  Frandsy  and  a 
picture  of  the  Ecstasy  of  St  Francis,  which  was  a  g^  fixHB 
tiie  same  painter  to  this  church. 
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The  first  diapd  on  the  left  contains  The  Visit  of  Ananias 
to  Saul,  by  Pitiro  da  Cortona, 

**  Whoever  would  know  to  what  length  this  painter  carried  his  style 
m  his  altar-piece  should  examine  the  Conversion  of  St  Paul  in  the  Cap- 
niociiii  at  Kome,  which  though  placed  opposite  to  the  Sl  Michael  of 
Guido,  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  of  such  judges  as  are  willing 
to  admit  various  styles  of  beauty  in  art." — Lomm* 

On  the  left  of  the  high-altar  is  the  tomb  of  Prince 
Alexander  Sobieski,  son  of  John  III.,  king  of  Poland,  who 
died  at  Rome  in  1714. 

The  church  was  founded  in  1624,  by  Cardinal  Barberini, 
the  old  monk-brother  of  Urban  VIII:,  who,  while  his  nephews 
were  employed  in  building  magnificent  palaces,  refused  to 
take  advantage  of  the  family  deration  otherwise  than  to 
endow  this  church  and  convent  He  is  biuied  in  front  of 
the  altar,  with  the  remarkable  epitaph — ^very  different  to  the 
pompous,  self-glorifying  inscriptions  of  his  brother — 

*Hic  jacet  pnlvis,  cinis,  et  nihil." 

This  Cardinal  Barberini  possesses  some  historical  inter- 
est from  the  patronage  he  extended  to  Milton  during  his 
visit  to  Rome  in  1638. 

**  During  his  sojourn  in  Rome  Milton  enjoyed  the  conversation  of 
several  learned  and  ingenious  men,  and  particularly  of  Lucas  Holsteinius, 
keeper  of  the  Vatican  libraiy,  who  received  him  with  the  greatest 
humanity,  and  showed  him  all  the  Greek  authors,  whether  in  print  or 
MS. — ^which  had  passed  through  his  correction ;  and  also  presented  him 
to  Cardinal  Barberini,  who,  at  an  entertainment  of  music,  performed  at 
his  own  expense^  waited  for  him  at  the  door,  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  brought  him  into  the  assembly.     The  next  morning  he  waited 

\  the  Cardinal  to  return  him  thanks  for  these  civilities,  and  by  the 
of  Holsteinius  was  again  introduced  to  his  Eminence,  and  spent 

\  time  in  conversation  with  him.** — NeuOofis  Life  ofAfiUoH,* 

Over  the  entrance  is  a  cartoon  (with  some  differences) 
for  the  Navicella  of  Giotto. 

From  this  church  is  entered  the  famous  cemetery  of  the 
Cappucdni  (not  subterranean),  consisting  of  four  chambers, 
oroazDented  with  human  bones  in  patterns,  and  with  mum- 
mified bodies.  The  earth  was  brought  from  Jerusalem.  As  the 
cemetery  is  too  small  for  the  convent,  when  any  monk  dies, 

'  At  Rome^  Sehag^  made  a  Lada  distich  in  honour  of  Mitton,  and  SaltilK  a 

"" ^''*~r  orlftbratin^  him  for  hb  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  poetry ;  and  he  m 

\  to  SalsilU  m  his  sidcneM  those  fine  Seasons  or  Iambic  ver 


.  ^  verses  baring 
\  in  the  last  foot,  which  are  inserted  amoi^  his  juvenile  poems.    From 
-t  to  Naples.*— iV>«i*ifc 

a 
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Ae  one  who  has  been  buried  longest  is  ^ected  to  make 
room  for  him.  The  loss  of  a  grave  is  supposed  to  be  amj^y 
compensated  by  the  short  rest  in  the  holy  earth  which  the 
body  has  already  enjoyed.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  cm  the 
spot  the  pretty  sketdi  in  the  "  Improvisatore." 

''I  was  playing  near  the  church  of  the  Capnchins,  with  some 
other  children  who  were  all  youi^er  than  myself.  There  was  fiutened 
on  tibe  churdi  door  a  little  cross  of  metal ;  it  was  fastened  about  the 
middle  of  the  door,  and  I  could  just  reach  it  with  my  hand.  Always 
when  our  mothers  had  passed  by  with  us  they  had  lifted  us  op  that  we 
might  kiss  the  holy  sign.  One  day,  when  we  duldien  were  playing^ 
one  of  the  youngest  of  them  inquired,  '  why  the  child  Jesos  did  not 
come  down  and  j^y  with  us  ?  *  I  assumed  an  air  of  wisdom,  and 
replied  that  he  was  really  bound  upon  the  cross.  We  went  to  the 
church  door,  and  although  we  found  no  one,  we  wished,  as  our  mothen 
had  taught  us,  to  kiss  him,  but  we  could  not  reach  up  to  it ;  one  there- 
fore lifted  up  the  other,  but  just  as  the  lips  were  pointed  for  the  kiss, 
that  one  who  lifted  the  other  lost  his  strength,  and  the  kissii^  one  fell 
down  just  when  his  lips  were  about  to  touch  the  invisible  child  Jesus. 
At  that  moment  my  mother  came  by,  and  when  she  saw  our  child*s 
play,  she  folded  her  hands,  and  said,  '  You  are  actually  some  of  God's 
angels,  and  thou  art  mine  own  angel,'  added  she,  and  kissed  me. 

''The  Capudiin  monk,  Fm  Martino,  was  my  mother's  confessor. 
He  made  Tery  much  of  me,  and  gave  me  a  picture  of  the  Viigin,  weeping 
great  tears,  which  fell,  like  rain-drops,  down  into  the  burning  flames  of 
neU,  where  the  damned  caught  this  draught  of  refreshment.  He  took 
me  over  with  him  into  the  convent,  where  the  open  colonnade,  which 
enclosed  in  a  square  the  little  potato-garden,  with  the  two  cypress  amd 
orange-trees,  made  a  very  deep  impression  upon  me.  Side  by  side,  in 
the  open  passives,  hung  old  portraits  of  deceased  monks,  and  on  the 
door  of  each  cdl  were  pasted  pictures  from  the  history  of  the  martyrs, 
which  I  contemplated  with  the  same  holy  emotions  as  afterwards  the 
masterpieces  of  Raphael  and  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

"  'Thou  art  reaUy  a  bright  youth,'  said  he;  'thou  shalt  now  see  the 
dead.'  Upon  this,  he  opened  a  little  door  of  a  gallery  which  lay  a  few 
steps  below  the  colonnade.  We  descended,  and  now  I  saw  round 
about  me  skulls  upon  skulls,  so  placed  one  upon  another,  that  they 
formed  walls,  and  therewith  several  chapels.  In  these  were  repiilar 
niches,  in  which  were  seated  perfect  skeletons  of  the  most  distingusfaed 
of  the  monks,  enveloped  in  tneir  brown  cowls,  their  cords  round  their 
waists,  arMl  with  a  breviary  or  withered  bunch  of  flowers  in  tiieir  hands. 
AJtar^  chandeliers,  bas-reliefs,  of  human  joints,  horrible  and  tastiest 
as  the  whole  idea.  I  clung  fiut  to  the  monk,  who  whispered  a  pfayei^ 
and  then  said  to  me^  '  Here  also  I  shall  some  time  sleep ;  wut  &ou 
thutvidtme?' 

"  I  answered  not  a  word,  but  looked  horrified  at  him,  and  tiien  round 
about  me  upon  the  strange  grizsly  assembly.  It  was  foolidi  to  taxe 
me,  a  child,  mto  this  place.  I  was  sinjgularly  impreased  with  the  whil^ 
thing,  and  did  not  fed  myself  easy  again  until  I  came  into  his  little  cell, 
wiere  the  beautiftd  yellow  oruges  idmost  hrnig  in  at  the  window,  and 
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I  tsw  the  brightly  ooloored  pktnre  of  the  Madonna,  who  was  borne 
■pwards  by  angeb  into  the  clear  sunshine,  while  a  thousand  flowen 
filled  the  graTe  in  which  she  had  rested.     .     .  ■    .     . 

•*  On  the  festival  of  All-Saints  I  was  down  in  the  chapel  of  the  dead, 
where  Fia  Martino  took  me  when  1  first  visited  the  convent.  All  the 
monks  sang  masses  for  the  dead,  and  I,  with  two  other  boys  of  my  ow* 
age,  swung  the  incense-brea thins  censer  before  the  great  altar  of  ^ulls. 
"Hiey  had  placed  lights  in  the  chandeliers  made  of  bones,  new  garlands 
were  placed  around  the  brows  of  the  skeleton  monks,  and  fresh  bouquets 
in  their  hands.  Many  people,  as  nsual,  thronged  in  ;  they  all  knelt  and 
the  singers  intoned  the  solemn  Miserere.  I  gazed  for  a  long  time  on 
the  pale  yellow  skulls,  and  the  fumes  of  the  incense  which  wavered  in 
strange  shapes  between  me  and  them,  and  everything  began  to  swim 
found  before  my  eyes ;  it  was  as  if  I  saw  everything  through  a  large 
rainbow;  as  if  a  thousand  prayer-bells  rung  in  my  ear ;  it  seemed  as  if 
I  was  borne  along  a  stream ;  it  was  unspeakably  delicious — ^moie,  I 
know  not;  consciousness  left  me, — ^I  was  in  a  swocn."— J^ia  C4. 
Andersen. 

The  street  behind  the  Piazza  Cappuccini  leads  to  the 
Church  of  S,  Isidoro^*  built  1622,  for  Irish  Franciscan  monks. 
The  altar-piece,  representing  S.  Isidoro,  is  by  Andrea  Sacchu 
This  church  contains  several  tombs  of  distinguished  Irish- 
men who  have  died  in  Rome. 

Opposite  are  the  recently  founded  convent  and  small 
chapel  of  the  Pregatrici — ^nuns  most  picturesquely  attired 
in  blue  and  white,  and  devoted  to  the  perpetual  adoration 
of  the  Sacrament,  who  sing  during  the  Benediction  ser\*ice, 
bke  the  nuns  of  the  Trinitl  di  Monti. 

The  Via  S.  Niccolo  in  Tolentino  leads  by  the  handsome 
Church  of  that  name,  from  the  Piazza  Barberini  to  the 
railway  station.  In  this  street  are  the  hotels  "  Costanzi  ** 
and  "  Del  Globo." 

Parallel  with,  and  behind  this,  the  Via  S,  Basilio  runs  up 
the  hill-side.  At  the  top  of  this  street  is  the  entrance  of 
the  Villa  Massimo  RignanOy  containing  some  fine  palm- 
trees.  This  site,  with  &e  ridge  of  the  opposite  hill,  and  the 
valley  between,  was  once  occupied  by  the  Gardens  of 
Sallusti^oVcL  Pretiosissimi),  purchased  for  the  emperors  after 
Ae  death  of  the  historian,  and  a  favourite  residence  of 
Vespasian,  Nerva,  and  especially  of  Aurelian.  Some  vaulted 
halls  under  the  cliff  of  the  opposite  hill,  and  a  circular 
ruin  surrounded  by  niches,  are  the  only  remains  of  the 
many  fine  buildings  which  once  existed  here,  and  which 
comprised  a  palace,  baths,  and  the  portico  csdled  MilUa^ 

•  A  half  kanrft  if  SMte.  «lw  dlMl »!. 
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renms,  looo  feet  long.  These  edifices  are  known  to  have 
been  mined  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Goths  undet 
Alaric  (410),  who  entered  at  the  neighbouring  Porta  Salara. 
The  obelisk  now  in  front  of  the  Trinitk  di  Monti,  was 
removed  from  hence  by  Pius  VI.  The  picturesque  old 
casino  of  the  Barberini,  which  occupied  the  most  promin- 
ent position  in  the  gardens,  was  pulled  down  in  1869,  to 
make  way  for  a  house  belonging  to  Spithover  the  librarian. 
The  hill-side  is  supported  by  long  picturesque  buttresses, 
beneath  which  are  remains  of  the  huge  masonry  of  Servius 
Tullius,  whose  Ag^er  may  be  traced  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill 
running  towards  the  present  railway  station.  Part  of  these 
grounds  are  supposed  to  have  formed  the  Campus  Sceleratus, 
where  the  vestal  virgins  suffered  who  had  broken  their  vows 
of  chastity. 

"When  condemned  by  the  college  of  pontifices,  the  Tcstal  was 
stripped  of  her  yittse  and  other  badges  of  office,  was  scoaiged,  was 
attired  like  a  corpse,  placed  in  a  close  litter,  and  borne  through  the 
forum,  attended  by  her  weeping  kindred  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  a 
real  funeral,  to  the  Campus  Sceleratus,  within  the  dty  walls,  dose  to 
the  Colline  gate.  There  a  small  vault  underground  had  been  previously 
prepared,  containing  a  couch,  a  lamp,  and  a  table  with  a  little  food. 
The  Pontifex  Maximus,  having  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven  and  uttered 
a  secret  prayer,  opened  the  litter,  led  forth  the  culprit,  and  placing  her 
'  on  the  stej^  of  the  ladder  which  gave  access  to  the  subterranean  cell, 
delivered  her  over  to  the  common  executioner  and  his  assistants,  who 
conducted  her  down,  drew  up  the  ladder,  and  havir^  filled  the  pit  with 
earth  until  the  sur&ce  was  level  with  the  surrounding  ground,  left  her 
to  perish  deprived  of  all  the  tributes  of  respect  usually  paid  to  the 
spirits  of  the  departed.  In  every  case  the  paramour  was  puUidy 
scourged  to  death  in  the  fonim." — Smitf^s  Diet  of  Antiquiiia. 

"  A  Vignaiuolo  showed  us  in  the  Gardens  of  Sallust  a  hole,  through 


which  he  said  those  vestal  virgins  were  put  who  had  violated  their  vows 

~ B  we  were  lis      " 

IS  attend 

pitied  the  ^  _  

shoulders,  and  laughing,  thanked  their  stars  and  the  Madonna,  that 


of  chastity.  While  we  were  listening  to  their  story,  some  pretty  Con« 
tadini  came  up  to  us  attended  by  their  rustic  swains,  and  aher  looking 
into  the  hole,  pitied  the  vestal  virgins — ^^Poverine^^  shrugged  their 


poor  Fanciulle  were  not  buried  alive  for  such  things  now-a-days.**— 
Eatoris  Rome, 

A  turn  in  the  road  now  leads  to  the  gate  of  the  beautifU 
ViUa  Ludavisiy  which  may  be  visited  on  Thursdays  by  an 
order  procured  through  a  banker.  In  consequence  of  the 
constant  residence  at  their  villa  of  the  excellent  proprietors, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  Sora,  these  orders  are  now  less  easy 
to  obtain  than  formerly. 

The  villa  was  built  early  in  the  last  century  by  Cardinal 
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Ludovisiyjnephew  of  Gregory  XV.,  hom  whom  it  descended 
to  the  Prince  of  Piombino,  father  of  Duke  Sora.  The 
gjToundSy  which  are  of  an  extent  extra  ordinary  when  con- 
sidered as  being  within  the  walls  of  a  capital,  were  laid 
out  by  Le  Notre,  and  are  in  the  stiflf  French  style  of 
high  clipped  hedges,  and  avenues  adorned  with  vases 
and  sarcopliagL  Near  the  entrance  is  a  pretty  fountain 
shaded  by  a  huge  plane-tree ;  the  Quirinal  is  seen  in  the 
distance. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  principal  casino  of 
sculptures,  a  very  beautiful  collection  (catalogues  on  the 
spot).  Especially  remarkable  are, — the  grand  colossal  head, 
known  as  the  "  Ludovisi  Juno  "  (41) ; 

"A  Rome,  une  Tunon  surpasse  toutes  les  autces  par  son  aspect  et 
nppelle  la  Junon  de  Polycl&te  par  sa  majeste:  c*est  la  cel^bre  Jtmon 
Ludovisi  que  Goethe  admirait  tant,  et  devant  laquelle  dans  un  acc^  de 
devotion  paienne,— seal  genre  de  devotion  qu'il  ait  connu  k  Rome, — ^il 
&isait,  nous  dit-il,  sa  pri^re  du  matin. 

'*Cette  t^te  colossale  de  Junon  oflTre  bien  les  caract^res  de  la  sculp- 
ture de  Polycl^te;  la  rnvit^,  la  grandeur,  la  dignite;  mais  ainsi  que 
dans  d'autres  Junons  qiron  peut  supposer  avoir  ^t^  sculptees  k  Rome, 
rimitatenr  de  Polyd^te,  on  doit  le  croire,  adoucit  la  sev^rit^,  je  dirai 
presque  la  duret^  de  Toriginal,  telle  qu*elle  se  montre  sur  les  m^daillei 
d*Aigos,  et  celles  d'Elis." — Ampere^  Hist.  Homaitu,  UL  264. 

— the  StcUu€  of  Mars  seated  (1),  with  a  Cupid  at  his  feet, 
found  in  the  portico  of  Octavia,  and  restored  by  Bernini ; 

*'I1  y  avait  bien  un  Mars  assis  de  Scopas,  et  ce  Mars  ^tait  i  Rome ; 
mais  un  dieu  dans  son  temple  devait  6tre  assis  sur  un  tr6ne  et  non  sur 
on  rocher,  conime  le  pretendu  Mars  Ludovisi.  On  a  done  eu  raison^ 
sdon  moi,  de  reconnaStre  dans  cette  belle  statue  un  Achille,  i  Texpres- 
sion  pensive  de  son  visage,  et  surtout  k  Tattitude  caract^ristique  que  le 
•culpteur  lui  a  donn^e,  lui  faisant  embrasser  son  genou  avec  ses  deux 
mains,  attitude  qui,  dans  le  langage  de  la  ^ulpture  antique,  etait  le 
signe  d'une  invitation  douloureuse.  On  citait  comroe  tres-beau  un 
Achille  de  Silanion,  sculpteur  grec  habile  ^  rendre  les  sentiments 
violents.  D'apr^s  cela,  son  Achille  pouvait  €tre  un  Achille  indigne  ; 
c'est  de  lui  aue  viendrait  1* Achille  de  la  villa  Ludovisi.  L*expression 
de  d^it,  plus  ^neigique  dans  Toriginal,  edt  et^  adoucie  dans  une 
admirable  copie/ — Amfire^  HisU  Rom,  iii.  437. 

—and  No.  28 ; 

'  Le  beau  gronpe  auquel  on  avait  donn^  le  nom  d' Airia  et  Pectus  } 
tl  fallait  fermer  les  yeux  ^  T^vidence  pour  voir  un  Romain  du  temps  de 
Ciande  dans  ce  chef  barbare  qui,  apr^  avoir  tu^  sa  femme,  se  frappe 
lui-mdme  d*un  coup  mortd.  Le  type  du  visage,  la  chevelure,  le 
cuactire  de  I'action,  tout  est  gaulois  ;  la  maniire  m^e  dont  s*accom- 
plit  rimmolalioa  voloataxre  mocitre  <pie  ce  n*est  pas  on  Roviain  qne 
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•out  avons  devant  les  yeas  ;  nn  Romain  se  tnak  plus  dmplcaiiai^  SMC 
tnoins  de  frasas.  I^  principal  personnage  du  groupe  Ludovisi  oooseiW 
en  ce  moment  supreme  quelque  chose  de  triompnant  et  de  the&tral ; 
soulevant  d'une  main  sa  femme  affaissee  sous  le  coup  qu'il  lui  a  port^ 
de  I'antre  il  enfonce  son  ^pee  dans  sa  poitrine.  La  t£te  faante^  real 
toume  vers  le  del,  il  semble  rep^ter  le  mot  de  sa  race  :  '  Je  ne  craina 
Ott'une  chose^  c'est  que  le  del  tombe  sur  ma  t6te.* "— ^iBt^iSne^  Ifisi. 
Xam,  ill.  207. 

At  the  end  of  the  gardens,  to  the  left,  is  another 
casino,  from  whose  roof  a  most  beautiful  view  may  be 
obtained.  Here  are  the  most  famous  frescoes  of  Guer- 
dno.  On  the  ceiling  of  the  ground-floor,  Aurora  driving 
away  Night  and  scattering  flowers  in  her  course,  with 
Evening  and  Daybreak  in  the  lunettes;  and,  on  the  first 
floor,  '^Fame"  attended  by  Force  and  Virtue.  Smaller 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  have  landscapes  by  Guercino 
and  Dommiehino^  and  some  groups  of  Cupids  by  T,  Zucchtro; 
on  the  staircase  is  a  fine  bas-relief  of  two  Cupids  dni^;ing 
a  quiver. 

**  The  prophets  and  sibyls  of  Guercmo  da  Cento  (1590— 1666),  and 
his  Aurora,  in  a  garden  pavilion  of  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  at  Rome,  almost 
attain  to  the  effect  of  oil  paintings  in  their  glowing  colouring  combined 
with  the  broad  and  dark  masses  of  shadow.  — JCmrler. 

"  In  allegorising  nature,  Guercino  imitates  the  deep  shades  of  night, 
the  twilight  grey,  and  the  irradiations  of  morning,  with  all  the  magic  oif 
chiaroscuro;  but  his  figures  are  too  mortal  for  the  region  where  they 
moTe." — Forsyth, 

In  B.C.  82,  the  district  near  the  Porta  Collina,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle 
for  the  very  existence  of  Rome,  between  Sylla,  and  the 
Samnites  and  Lucanians  under  the  Samnite  general  Pontius 
Telesinus,  who  declared  he  would  raze  &e  city  to  the 
ground  if  he  were  victorious.  The  left  wing  under  Sylla 
was  put  to  flight;  but  the  right  wing,  commanded  by 
Crassus,  enabled  him  to  restore  the  battle,  and  to  gain  a 
complete  victory ;  fifty  thousand  men  fell  on  each  side. 

The  road  now  runs  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  to  the  Poita 
Salara,  by  which  Alaric  entered  Rome  through  the  treacheiy 
of  the  Isaurian  guard,  on  the  24th  of  August,  410. 

Passing  through  the  gate  and  turning  to  the  right  along 
the  outside  of  the  wall,  we  may  see,  against  die  grounds  di 
the  Villa  Ludovisi,  the  two  round  towers  of  the  now  dosed 
Porta  Findana^  restored  by  Belisarius.  This  is  the  place 
where  tradition  declares  tbat  ia  his  ^^^»««j  job  th^ 
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great  gencfal  sat  bagging,  with  the  ay,  ''Date  obobm 
BeUsaiio." 

**  A  c6te  de  la  Porta  Pinciana,  on  lit  sur  une  pierre  les  paroles  c^I^ 
bres:  'Donnez  une  obole  k  Belisaire';  mais  cette  inscription  est 
modeme,  comme  la  l^ende  \  laquelle  elle  &it  allusion,  et  qu*on  ne 
troave  dans  nul  historien  contemporain  de  Belisaire.  B^isaire  ne  de- 
manda  jamais  I'aumdne,  et  si  le  cicerone  montre  encore  aux  voyageun 
Pendroit  ou,  Tieux  et  avengle,  il  implorait  une  obole  de  la  charite  des 
passants,  c'est  que  pr^s  de  ce  lien  il  avait,  sur  la  coUine  du  Pincio,  son 
palaisy  situ6  entre  les  jardins  de  LucuUus  et  les  jardins  de  Salluste,  et 
oigne  probablement  de  ce  double  voisinage  par  sa  magnificence.  Ce 
qui  est  vrai,  c'est  que  le  vainqueur  des  Goths  et  des  Vandales  fut  dis- 
grad^  par  Justinien,  grdce  aux  intrigues  de  Theodora.  La  16gende, 
eomme  presque  toujours,  a  exprim^  par  une  fiible  une  v^t^  I'ingratitude 
WL  fr^uente  des  souverains  envers  ceux  qui  leur  ont  rendu  les  plus 
glands  services.*' — Amptrty  Emp.  iL  396. 


A  short  distance  from  the  gate,  along  the  Via  Salara,  is, 
cm  die  right,  the  ViUa  Albani  (shown  on  Tuesdays  by  an 
Older),  built  in  1760  by  Cardinal  Alessandro  Albani, — sold 
in  1S34  to  the  Count  of  Castelbarco,  and  in  186S  to  Prince 
Toilonia,  its  present  possessor.  The  scene  from  its  garden 
terrace  is  among  the  loveliest  of  Roman  pictures,  the  view 
di  the  delicate  Sabine  mountains — Monte  Gennaro,  with 
the  Montecelli  beneath  it — and  in  the  middle  distance,  the 
churches  of  Sant*  Agnese  and  Sta.  Costanza,  relieved  by  dark 
cypresses  and  a  graceful  fountain. 

The  Casino^  which  is,  in  fact,  a  magnificent  palace,  is 
remarkable  as  having  been  built  from  Cardinal  Albani's  own 
designs.  Carlo  Mardiiormi  having  been  only  employed  to 
see  that  they  were  carried  out 

••  Here  is  a  villa  of  exquisite  desigp,  planned  by  a  profound  anti» 
qnaiy.  Here  Cardinal  Albani,  having  spent  his  life  in  collecting 
ancient  sculpture,  formed  such  porticoes  and  such  saloons  to  receive  it 
as  an  old  Roman  would  have  done :  porticoes  where  the  statues  stood 
free  upon  the  pavement  between  columns  proportioned  to  their  stature  ; 
taloons  which  were  not  stocked  but  embellished  with  families  of  allied 
statues,  and  seemed  full  without  a  crowd.  Here  Winckdmann  grew 
into  an  antiquary  under  the  cardinal's  patronage  and  instruction  ;  and 
here  he  projected  bis  history  of  art,  wnich  brings  this  collection  con- 
tmually  into  view.**— /brjy/i'j  Jktiy,    - 

The  collection  of  sculptures  is  much  reduced  since  the 
French  invasion,  when  294  of  the  finest  specimens  were 
carried  off  by  Napoleon  to  Paris,  where  they  were  sold  by 
Feinoe  Albani  upon  their  restoiatioQ  in  1815,  as  he  was 
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unwilling  to  bear  the  expense  (^  transport  The  yfzXsx 
proportion  of  the  remaining  statues  are  of  no  great  import- 
ance. Those  of  the  imperial  family  in  the  vestibule  are 
interesting — those  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar,  of  Agrip- 
pina  wife  of  Germanicus,  and  of  Faustina,  are  seated ;  most 
of  the  heads  have  been  restored 

Conspicuous  among  the  treasures  of  this  villa,  are  the 
sarcophagus  with  reliefs  of  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
pronounced  by  Wmckelmann  to  be  one  of  the  finest  ia 
existence ;  a  head  of  iEsop,  supposed  to  be  after  Lysippus ; 
and  the  bronze  '' Apollo  Sauroctonos,"  consider^  by 
Winckelmann  to  be  the  original  statue  by  Praxiteles  de- 
scribed by  Pliny,  and  the  most  beautiful  bronze  statue  in 
the  world, — it  was  found  on  the  Aventine.  But  most 
important  of  all  is  the  famous  relievo  of  Antinous  crowned 
witfi  lotus,  from  the  Villa  Adriana  (over  the  chimney-piece 
of  the  first  room  to  the  right  of  the  saloon),  supposed  to  have 
formed  part  of  an  apotheosis  of  Antinous : 

*'  As  fresh,  and  as  highly  finished,  as  if  it  had  just  left  the  studio  of 
the  sculptor,  this  work,  after  the  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon,  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  monument  of  antiquity  which  time  has  tnmsmitted  to 
ns."—  Winckelmann,  Hist  de  FArt^  H  ch.  7. 

Inferior  only  to  this,  is  another  bas-relief,  also  over  a 
chimney-piece, — ^the  parting  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice. 

"  Les  deux  ^poux  vont  se  quitter.  Euiydice  attache  sor  Orph^  on 
profond  rt^rd  d'adieu.  Sa  main  est  pca^  sur  T^ole  de  son  ^pooz, 
geste  ordinaire  dans  I A  groupes  qui  expriment  la  separation  de  ceuxqni 
s'aiment.  La  main  d'Orpn^  d^gage  doucement  celle  d*£uiydice^ 
tandis  que  Mercure  fait  de  la  sienne  un  l^er  mouyement  pour  Ten- 
trainer.  Dans  ce  leger  monvement  est  tout  leur  sort ;  I'effet  le  plus 
path^tique  est  procluit  par  la  composition  la  plus  simple  ;  I'^motion  la 
plus  p^n^trante  s' exhale  de  la  sculpture  la  pins  tranqiulle." — Ampht^ 
Hist.  Rorn.  iii.  256. 

The  villa  also  contains  a  collection  of  pictures,  of  which 
the  most  interesting  are  the  sketches  of  Giulio  Romano  for 
the  frescoes  of  the  story  of  Psyche  in  the  Palazzo  del  Tc 
at  Mantua,  and  two  fine  pictures  by  Luca  SignoreUi  and 
Perugino,  in  compartments,  in  the  first  room  on  the  left  of 
the  saloon.  All  the  works  of  art  have  lately  been  rearranged. 
The  Caffh  and  the  Bigliardo — (reached  by  an  avenue  of  (Miks, 
which,  being  filled  with  ancient  tombstones,  has  the  effect  of 
a  cemetery) — contain  more  statues,  but  oi  less  importance. 

Beyond  the  villa,  the  Via  SaJaza  (said  by  Hmy  to  de> 
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five  its  name  from  the  salt  of  Ostia  exported  to  the  north 
by  this  loute)  passes  on  the  left  the  site  of  Anteinnie,  and 
crosses  the  Anio  two  miles  from  the  city,  by  the  Ponte 
Saiara^  destroyed  by  the  Roman  government  in  the  terror 
of  Garibaldi's  approach  from  Monte  Rotondo,  in  1867. 
This  bridge  was  a  restoration  by  Narses,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, but  stood  on  the  foundations  of  that  famous  Ponte 
Sahia,  upon  which  Titus  Manlius  fought  the  Gaulish  giant, 
and  cutting  o£f  his  head,  carried  o£f  the  golden  collar  which 
earned  him  the  name  of  Torquatus. 

*'  Manlios  prend  an  bouclier  l^er  de  fantassin,  une  ^pee  espagnole 
oommode  poor  combattre  de  tr^-pr^  et  s'avance  4  la  rencontre  da 
Barbare.  Les  deux  champions,  isoles  sur  le  pont,  comme  surun  th^^tre^ 
te  joignent  an  milieu.  Le  Barbare  portait  un  vetement  bariol^  et  une 
aimure  ornee  de  dessins  et  d*incrustations  dorees,  confonne  au  caractere 
de  sa  race,  aussi  vaine  que  vaillante.  Les  armes  du  Romain  ^taient 
bonnes,  mais  sans  ^lat.  Point  chez  lui,  corame  chez  son  adversaire, 
de  chant,  de  transports,  d*armes  agit^es  avec  fureur,  mais  un  cceur  plein 
de  courage  et  d'une  colore  muette  qu*il  r^ervait  tout  enti&re  pour  le 
combat 

"  Le  Ganlois,  qui  d^passait  son  adversaire  de  toute  la  tete,  met  en 
avant  son  beadier  et  fait  tomber  pesamment  son  glaive  sur  Tarmure  de 
•cm  adversaire:  Celui-ci  le  beurte  deux  fois  de  son  bouclier,  le  force  4 
lecaler,  le  trouble,  et  se  glissant  alors  entre  le  bouclier  et  le  corps  du 
Gaulois,  de  deux  coups  rapidement  port^  lui  ouvre  le  ventre.  Quand 
le  grand  corps  est  tomb^,  Manlius  lui  coupe  la  t6te^  et,  ramassant  le 
colUer  de  son  ennemi  d^pit^  jette  tout  sanglant  sur  son  cou  ce  collier, 
le  torques^  propre  aox  Gaulois,  et  qu'on  pent  voir  au  Capitole  port^ 
par  celui  qu'on  appelle  k  tort  le  gladiateur  mourant.  Un  «oldat  donne, 
en  plaisantant,  k  Manlius  le  sobriquet  de  Tanptatus^  que  sa  fomille  a 
toajours  ^te  fi^re  de  porter." — Amp&e,  Hist.  Rom.  iii.  10. 

Beyond  the  ruins  of  the  bridge,  is  a  huge  tomb  with  a 
tower,  now  used  as  an  Osteria.  Hence,  the  road  leads  by 
the  Villa  of  Phaon  (Villa  Spada)  where  Nero  died,  and  the 
site  of  Fidens,  now  known  as  Castel  Giubeleo,  to  Monte 
Rotondo. 

The  district  beyond  the  Porta  Salara,  and  that  extending 
between  the  Via  Salara  and  the  Monte  Parioli,  are  com 
pletely  undermined  by  catacombs  (see  Ch.  IX.).  The  most 
important  are — i.  Nearest  the  gate,  the  Catacomb  of  St. 
FdicUas^  which  had  three  tiers  of  galleries,  adorned  by  Pope 
Boni^e  I.,  who  took  refuge  there  from  persecution, — ^now 
much  dilapidated.  Over  5iis  cemetery  was  a  church,  now 
destroyed,  which  is  mentioned  by  William  of  Malmesbury. 
a.  T!u  Catcuimb   of  31$,  Thraso   and   Saturmnus^  much 
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decorated  with  the  usual  paintings.  3.  The  Caiaamb  cf  Skk 
FrisdUa^  near  the  descent  to  the  Amo.  This  cemetery  it 
of  great  interest,  from  the  number  of  martyrs'  graves  it 
contains,  and  from  its  peculiar  construction  in  an  andent 
arenariuMy  pillars  and  walls  of  masonry  being  added 
throughout  the  central  part,  in  order  to  sustain  the  tufa 
walls.  Here  were  buried — probably  because  the  entrance  to 
the  Chapel  of  the  Popes  at  St  Calixtus  was  blocked  up  to 
preserve  it  in  the  persecution  under  Diocletian — Pope  Sc 
Marcellinus  (ob.  308),  and  Pope  St  Marcellus  (ob.  310), 
who  was  sent  into  exile  by  Maxentius.  On  the  tomb  of  the 
latter  was  placed,  in  finely  cut  type,  the  following  epitaph  by 
Pope  Damasus : — 

"  Veredicus  Rector,  lapsos  auia  crimina  flere 
Prsedixit,  miseiis  fuil  omniDus  hostis  amams. 
Hinc  furor,  hinc  odium  sequitur,  discordia.  Hies, 
Seditio,  CKdes,  solvuntur  foedcm  pacis. 
Crimen  ob  alterius  Christum  qui  m  pace  negavit, 
Finibus  expulsus  patrise  est  feritate  tyrannL 
Hkc  breviter  Damasus  voluit  comperta  referred 
Marcelli  ut  populus  meritum  cognoscere  posset.*' 
"The  truth-speaking  pope,  because  he  preached  that  the  lapsed 
•hould  weep  for  their  crimes,  was  bitterly  hated  by  aU  those  unhappy 
ones.     Hence  foUowed  fury,  hatred,  discord,  contentions,  sedition,  and 
slaughter,  and  the  bonds  of  peace  were  ruptured.     For  the  crime  of 
another,  who  in  (a  time  of)  peace  had  denied  Christ,  (the  pontiff)  was 
expelled  the  shores  of  his  country  by  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant.     These 
things  Damasus  having  learnt,  was  desirous  to  narrate  briefly,  that 
people  might  recognise  the  merit  of  MarceUus.'*  * 

Several  of  the  paintings  in  this  catacomb  are  remarkable ; 
especially  that  of  a  woman  with  a  child,  claimed  by  the 
Roman  Church  as  one  of  the  earliest  representations  of  the 
Virgin.    The  painting  is  thus  described  by  Northcote : — 

"De  Rossi  unhesitatingly  says  that  he  believes  this  painting  of  our 
Blessed  Lady  to  belong  almost  to  the  apostolic  age.  It  is  to  be  seen  on 
the  vaulted  roof  of  a  loctdus^  and  represents  the  Blessed  Viigin  seated, 
her  head  partially  covered  by  a  short  light  veil,  and  with  the  Holy 
Child  in  her  arms ;  opposite  to  her  stands  a  man,  clothed  in  the  pallium, 
holding  a  volume  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  pointing  to  a  star 
which  appears  above  and  between  the  figures.  This  star  almost  alwayi 
mccompanies  our  Blessed  Lady,  both  in  paintings  and  in  sculptore^ 
where  there  is  an  obvious  historical  excuse  for  it,  «.^.,  when  she  ii  re- 
presented with  the  Magi  offering  their  gifts,  or  by  the  side  <if  the 
manger  with  the  ox  and  the  ass;  but  with  a  single  figure^  as  in  tlit 
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pvcMBt  hwhiacie,  k  it  imnsiuil.  The  most  obvioas  conjcctme  would  be 
Uiat  tlie  figure  was  me«nt  for  St.  Joseph,  or  for  one  of  the  Magi.  De 
Rossi,  however,  gives  many  reasons  tor  preferring  the  prophet  Isaias, 
whose  prophecies  concerning  the  Messias  abound  with  imagery  borrowed 
from  light^* — Rama  SoUermneeu 

■This  catacomb  is  one  of  the  oldest,  Sta.  Priscilla,  from 
whom  it  is  named,  being  supposed  to  have  been  the  mother 
of  Pudens,  and  a  contemponury  of  the  apostles.  Her 
granddaughters,  Praxedis  and  Pudentiana,  were  buried 
here  before  the  removal  of  their  relics  to  the  church  on  the 
Esquiline.  With  this  cemetery  is  connected  the  extraordin- 
ary history  of  the  manufacture  of  Sta.  Filomena,  now  one 
of  the  most  popular  saints  in  Italy,  and  one  towaixis  whom 
idolatry  is  carried  out  with  frantic  enthusiasm  both  at  Domo 
d'C)ssK>]a  and  in  some  of  the  Neapolitan  States,  tlie  stor} 
of  this  saint  is  best  told  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Jamesoa 

"In  the  year  1S02,  while  some  excavations  were  going  forward  in 
the  catacomb  of  Prisdlla,  a  sepulchre  was  disooTered  containing  the 
skeleton  of  a  young  female ;  on  the  exterior  were  rudely  painted  some 
of  the  symbols  constantly  recurring  in  these  chambers  of  the  dead ;  an 
anchor,  an  olive  branch  (emblems 'of  Hope  and  Peace),  a  scouige,  two 
arrows,  and  a  javelin:  aboTe  them  the  tollowmg  inscription,  of  which 
d^e  beginning  and  end  were  destroyed : — 

-LUMKNA  PAX   TE  CtJII  FI 

*'The  Tcmaitts,  reasonably  supposed  to  be  those  of  one  of  the  eariy 
martyrs  for  the  fiitith,  were  sealed  up  and  deposited  in  the  treasury  of 
relics  in  the  Latenm ;  here  they  remained  for  some  yean  unthoi^t 
of.  On  the  return  of  Pius  VII.  from  France^  a  Neapolitan  prelate  was 
sent  to  congmtnlate  him.  One  of  the  priests  in  his  train,  who  wished 
to  create  a  sensation  in  his  district,  wnere  the  long  residence  oi  the 
Fmch  had  probably  caused  some  decay  of  piety,  begged  for  a  few 
vdics  to  carry  home,  and  these  recently  discovered  remains  were 
bestowed  on  him ;  the  inscripticm  was  translated  somewhat  freely,  to 
signHy  Santa  Phihiinmay  rut  in  peace.  Another  priest,  whose  name  is 
suppressed  becauu  of  kis  great  himi/iiy,  was  favoured  by  a  vision  in  the 
broM  noon-day,  in  which  he  beheld  the  glorious  virfi;in  Filomena,  who 
was  pleased  to  reveal  (o  him  that  she  had  suffered  death  for  preferring 
the  Christian  fruth  and  her  vow  of  chastity  to  the  addresses  of  the 
emperor,  who  wished  to  make  her  his  wife.  This  vision  leaving  much 
of  ner  history  obscure,  a  certain  youhg  artist,  whose  name  is  also 
soppressed,  perhaps  because  of  his  great  humility,  was  iuformed  in  a 
vision  that  the  emperor  alluded  to  was  Diocletian,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  torments  md  pertecutioiis  sufiered  by  the  Christian  virgin 
Filomena,  as  well  as  her  wonderftd  constancy,  were  also  revealed  to 
htm.  There  were  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Emperor  Diocle- 
tian, which  incline  the  writer  of  the  historical  account  to  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  young  artist  in  his  wisdom  may  have  made  a  mintake, 
#nd  that  the  empciat  u  ly  have  been  not  Diocletian  but  Maximian.  The 
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ficts  however,  now  admitted  of  no  doubt ;  the  rdks  were  ctfried  by 
the  priest  Francesco  da  Lucia  to  Naples ;  they  were  enclosed  in  i  case 
of  wood  resembling  in  form  the  human  body ;  this  figure  was  habited 
in  a  petticoat  of  white  satin,  and  over  it  a  crimson  tunic  alter  the  Greek 
fashion ;  the  face  was  painted  to  represent  nature,  a  garbmd  of  floweis 
was  placed  on  the  head,  and  in  the  hands  a  lily  and  a  javelin  with  the 

E}int  reversed  to  express  her  purity  and  her  martyrdom ;  then  she  was 
id  in  a  half-sitting  posture  in  a  sarcophagus,  of  which  the  sides  were 
l^lass,  and,  after  lying  for  some  time  in  state  in  the  chapel  of  the  Torres 
umily  in  the  Church  of  Sant*  Angiolo,  she  was  carried  in  grand  proces- 
sion to  Mugnano,  a  little  town  alx>ut  twenty  miles  from  Naples,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  working  many  and  surprising  nuiades 

by  the  way Such  is  the  l^eind  of  Sta.  Filomena,  and  such 

the  authority  on  which  she  has  become  within  the  last  twenty  yean  one 
of  the  most  popular  saints  in  Italy." — Sacred  and  Legatdary  Art, 
p.  671. 

It  is  hoped  that  very  interesting  relics  may  still  be  dis- 
covered in  this  Catacomb. 

**  In  an  account  preserved  by  St  Gregory  of  Tours,  we  are  told  that 
under  Numerianus,  the  martyrs  Chrysanthus  and  Daria  were  put  to 
death  in  an  armaria^  and  that  a  great  number  of  the  fiiithful  having 
been  seen  entering  a  subterranean  crypt  on  the  Via  Salara,  to  visit 
their  tombs,  the  heathen  emperor  caused  the  entrance  to  be  hastily 
built  up,  and  a  vast  mound  of  sand  and  stone  to  be  heaped  in  front  of 
it,  so  that  they  might  be  all  buried  alive,  even  as  the  martyrs  whom  they 
had  come  to  venerate.  St.  Gregory  adds,  that  when  the  tombs  of  these 
martyrs  were  re-discovered,  after  die  ages  of  persecution  had  ceased, 
there  were  found  with  them,  not  only  the  relics  of  those  woishippeis 
who  had  been  thus  cruelly  put  to  death,  skeletons  of  men,  women,  and 
children  lying  on  the  floor,  but  also  the  silver  cruets  {urtd  airpmidi 
which  they  had  taken  down  with  them  for  the  celebration  of  the  sacred 
mysteries.^  St.  Damasns  was  unwilling  to  destroy  so  touching  a  men 


rial  of  past  ages.  He  abstained  from  makinc;  any  of  those  dianges  hy 
which  he  usually  decorated  the  martyrs'  tom^  but  contented  himself 
with  setting  up  one  of  his  invaluaUe  historical  inscriptions,  and  opening 
a  window  in  tne  adjacent  wall  or  rock,  that  all  might  see,  without  dis- 
turbing, this  monument  so  unique  in  its  kind — ^this  Christian  Pompeii  in 
miniature.  These  things  might  still  be  seen  in  St.  Gregory's  time,  in 
the  sixth  century ;  and  De  Rossi  holds  out  hopes  that  some  traces  of 
them  may  be  restored  even  to  our  own  generation,  some  fragments  of 
the  inscription  perhaps,  or  even  the  window  itself  through  which  our 
ancestors  once  saw  so  moving  a  spectacle,  assisting,  as  it  were^  at  a 
mass  celebrated  in  the  third  century.'' — Roma  ScUerranea,  p.  88. 


Returning  to  the  Porta  Salara,  and  following  the  walls,  we 
reach  the  Farta  Fia,  built,  as  it  is  now  seen,  by  Pius  IX. — 
very  ugly,  but  appropriately  decorated  with  statues  of  8t 
Agnes  and  St;  Alexander,  to  whose  shrines  it  leads.  The 
statues  lost  their  heads  in  the  capture  of  Rome  in  1870  by 
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die  Italian  troops^  who  entered  the  city  by  a  breach  in  the 
walls  close  to  this.  A  little  to  the  right  was  the  Porta 
Nomentcma^  flanked  by  round  towers,  closed  by  Pius  IV.  It 
was  by  this  gate  that  the  oppressed  Roman  people  retreated 
to  the  Mons  Sacer — and  that  Nero  fled. 

'^SniTons-le  dn  Grand-Cirque  \  la  porte  Nomentane.  Quel  spec* 
ttde !  N^n,  accoutum^  k  toutes  les  recherches  de  la  Tolupt^, 
i^avance  k  cheval,  les  pieds  nos,  en  chemise^  couvert  d'un  vieux  manteaa 
dont  la  coulear  ^tait  pass^e,  un  mouchoir  sur  le  visage.  Quatre  per* 
sonnes  seulement  raccompagnent ;  parmi  elles  est  ce  Sponis,  que  dans 
on  jour  d'indicible  foMe  il  avait  publiquement  ^pous^.  II  sent  la  terre 
trembler,  il  Toit  les  ^dairs  au  del :  N^ron  a  penr.  Tous  ceux  qu'il  a 
fiut  mourir  hii  appcuaiasent  et  semblent  se  pr^piter  sur  lui.  Nons 
▼oid  k  1&  porte  Nomentane^  qui  touche  au  Camp  des  Pr^toriens. 
Neron  reconnalt  ce  lieu  oil,  il  y  a  quinze  ans,  suivant  alors  le  chemin 
qu'il  vient  de  suirre,  il  est  Tenu  se  faire  reconnattre  empereur  par  les 
prctoriens.  En  passant  sous  les  murs  de  leur  camp,  vers  lequel  son 
destin  le  ram^e,  il  les  entend  former  des  voenx  pour  Galba,  et  lancer 
des  impr^tions  contre  lui.  Un  passant  lui  dit :  '  Voili  des  gens  qui 
cherchent  N^ron.'  Son  cheral  se  cabre  au  milieu  de  la  route :  c'est 
qu'il  a  flair^  un  cadavre.  Le  mouchoir  qui  couvrait  son  visage  tombe : 
un  prftorien  qui  se  trouvait  Ut  le  ramasse  et  le  rend  k  Tempereur,  qu*iJ 
salue  par  son  nom.  A  chacun  de  ces  inddents  son  efiiroi  redouble. 
Enfin  il  est  arriv^  k  un  petit  chemin  qui  s'ouvre  k  notre  gauche,  dans 
la  direction  de  la  voie  Salara,  parall^Ie  k  la  voie  Nomentane.  C*est 
entre  ces  deux  voies  qu'^tait  la  villa  de  Phaon,  k  quatre  milles  de  Rome. 
Poor  Tattendre,  Neron,  qui  a  mis  pied  k  terre,  ^'enfonce  k  travers  un 
fouri^  dVpines  et  un  champ  de  roseaux  comme  il  s*en  trouve  tant  dans 
la  Campagne  de  Rome ;  il  a  peine  de  s'y  frayer  un  chemin  ;  il  arrive 
ainsi  au  mur  de  derriere  de  la  villa.  Pr^s  de  Ui  ^tait  un  de  ces  antres 
creus^  pour  1* extraction  du  sable  volcanique,  appel^  powaolane^  teis 

au'oD  en  voit  encore  de  ce  cdt^.  Phaon  engage  le  fugitif  k  s'y  cacher ; 
refose.  On  lait  un  trou  dans  la  mnraille  de  la  villa  par  oh  il  p^^tre, 
marchant  quatre  pieds,  dans  I'int^rieur.  II  entre  dans  une  petite  salle  et 
se  couche  sur  un  lit  form^  d'un  mediant  matelas  sur  lequd  on  avait 
jet^  un  vieux  manteau.  Ceux  qui  Tentourent  le  pressent  de  mourir 
pour  ^chapper  aux  outrages  et  au  supplice.  II  essaye  k  plusieuis 
reprises  de  se  donner  la  mort  et  n'y  pent  se  r^soudre ;  il  pleure.  Enfin, 
en  enf endant  les  cavaliers  qui  venaient  le  saisir,  il  cite  un  vers  grec,  fait 
iiB  effort  et  se  tue  avec  le  secours  d*un  affranchi." — Ampirey  Emp,  ii.  65. 


Immediately  outside  the  Porta  Pia  is  the  entrance  of  the 
beautiful  ViUa  Fatrizi^  whose  grounds  enclose  the  small 
Caiacmnb  of  St.  Nkomedus,  Then  comes  the  VUla  Lezzani^ 
where  Sta.  Giustina  is  buried  in  a  chapel,  and  where  her 
festa  is  observed  on  the  25  th  of  October. 

Beyond  this  is  the  ridiculous  ViUa  Torlonia  (shown  witk 
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■n  Older  on  Wednesdays  from  ii  to  4^  but  not  woflb  seeing)^ 
sprinkled  with  mock  ruins. 

At  litde  more  than  a  mile  from  the  gate  the  road  leadiei 
the  BasUita  of  Sf  Agnese  fuori  U  Mura^  fomided  by  Con- 
stantine    at    the   request   of  his  daughter    Constanlia,  in 
honour  of  the  viigin  martyr  buried   in    the  neighbottrhig 
catacomb;  but  rebuilt  625 — ^38  by  Honorius  L     It  was 
altered  in  1490  by  Innocent  VIII.,  but  retains   more  oC 
its  ancient  character  than  most  of  the  Roman  churches. 
The  polychrome  decorations  of  the   interior,  and  the  re- 
building of  the  monastery,  were  carried  out  at  the  expense 
of  Pius  IX.,  as  a  thank-ofi^ring  for  his  escape,  when  he  fell 
through  the  floor  here  into  a  cellar,  with  his  cardinals  and 
attendants,  on  April  15,  1855.     The  scene  is  represented 
in  a  laige  fresco  by  Domenic9  TsjeUi^  in  a  chamber  on  the 
right  of  the  courtyard. 

The  approach  to  the  church  is  by  a  picturesque  staircase 
of  forty-five  ancient  marble  steps,  lined  with  inscriptions 
from  the  catacombs.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by 
sixteen  columns,  four  of  which  are  of  "  porta-santa  "  and  two 
of  *'  pavonazzetto."  A  smaller  range  of  columns  above  these 
supports  the  roof  of  a  triforium,  which  is  on  a  level  with 
the  road  The  baldacchino,  erected  in  1614,  is  supported 
by  four  porphyry  columns.  Beneath  is  the  shrine  of  St 
Agnes  surmounted  by  her  statue,  an  antique  of  oriental 
alabaster,  with  modem  head,  and  hands  of  gilt  bronze.  The 
mosaics  of  the  tribune,  representing  St  Agnes  between 
Popes  Honorius  I.  and  Symmachus,  are  of  the  seventh 
century.     Beneath,  is  an  ancient  episcopal  chair. 

The  second  chapel  on  the  right  has  a  beautiful  mosaic 
aitzr,  and  a  relief  of  SS.  Stephen  and  Laurence  of  1490. 
The  third  chapel  is  that  of  St  Emeientiana,  foster-sister 
of  St  A^es,  iHio  was  discovered  praying  beside  the  tomb 
of  her  fnend,  and  was  stoned  to  death  because  she  refused 
to  sacrifice  to  idols. 

"So  ancient  is  the  worship  paid  to  St  Agnes,  that  next  to  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles,  there  is  no  saint  Vhose  effigy  is  older.  It  is 
found  on  the  ancient  glass  and  eardienware  vessels  used  by  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  early  part  of  the  tiurd  century,  with  her  name  inscribed. 
w]iich  leaves  no  doubt  of  her  identity.  But  neither  in  these  images,  no.* 
in  the  mosaics,  is  the  lamb  introduced,  which  in  later  timet  has  become 
her  inseparable  aUribute,  as  the  patroness  of  maidmi  and  maidenly 
modesty.*' — JamesofCs  Satred  Art^  p.  lOS* 
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St  Kffii»  Buffiered  martyrdom  by  being  stabbed  in  the 
tluoat,  under  Diocletian,  in  her  thirteenth  year  (see  Ch. 
XIV.  X  after  which,  according  to  the  exj^ession  used  in  the 
acts  of  her  martyrdom,  her  parents  '*  with  all  joy  "  kid  her  in 
the  catacombs.  One  day  as  they  were  praying  near  the  body 
of  their  child,  she  appeared  to  them  surrounded  by  a  great 
multitude  of  vixgins,  triumphant  and  glorious  like  hersell^ 
with  a  lamb  by  her  side,  and  said,  '^  I  am  in  heaven,  living 
with  these  virgins  my  companions,  near  Him  whom  I  have 
so  much  loved."  By  her  tomb,  also,  Constantia,  a  princess 
sick  with  hopeless  leprosy,  was  praying  for  the  healing  of  her 
body,  when  she  heard  a  voice  saying,  ''  Rise  up,  Constantia, 
and  go  on  constantly  ('  Costanter  age,  Constantia ')  in  the 
fisuth  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  shall  heal  your 
diseases," — and,  being  cured  of  her  evil,  she  besought  her 
lather  to  build  this  basilica  as  a  thank-offering.* 

On  the  2ist  of  January,  a  beautiful  service  is  celebrated 
here,  in  which  two  lambs,  typical  <^  the  purity  of  the  virgin 
sain^  are  blessed  upon  the  altar.  They  are  sent  by  die 
chapter  of  St  John  Lateran,  and  their  wool  is  afterwards 
used  to  make  the  pallium  of  the  pope,  which  is  consecrated 
bef<ve  it  is  worn,  by  being  deposited  in  a  golden  urn  upon 
the  tomb  of  St  Peter.  The  pallium  is  the  sign  of  episcopal 
jurisdiction. 

'*  Ainsi,  le  simple  omement  de  laine  que  ces  prflats  doivent  porter 
snr  leun  ^paules  conune  symbole  de  la  brebis  da  bon  Pasteur,  et  que  le 
poDtife  Romain  prend  sur  Tautel  m8me  de  S^nt  Pierre  pour  le  leur 
adresser,  va  porter  jusqu'aux  extr^mites  de  TEglise,  dans  une  union 
sublime,  le  double  sentiment  de  la  force  du  Prince  des  Ap6tres  et  de  la 
douceur  virginale  d' Agnes." — Dom  GuSrauger, 

Close  to  St*  Agnese  is  the  round  Church  ofSia,  Costanza. 
erected  by  Constantine  as  a  mausoleum  for  his  daughters 
Constantia  and  Helena,  and  converted  into  a  church  by 
Alexander  IV.  (1254 — 61)  in  honour  of  the  Princess  Con- 
stantia, ob.  354,  whose  life  is  represented  by  Marcellinus  as 
anything  but  saintiike,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
confused  in  her  canonization  with  a  sainted  nun  of  the  same 
name.  The  rotunda,  seventy-three  feet  in  diameter,  is  siu:- 
rounded  by  a  vaulted  corridor ;  twenty-four  double  columns 
of  granite  support  the  dome.  The  vaulting  is  covered  with 
aosaic  arabesques  of  the  fourth  century,  of  flowers  and  birds. 
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with  scenes  referring  to  a  vintage.  The  same  subjects  are  it* 
peated  on  the  splendid  porphyry  sarcophagus  of  Sta.Co6tansiy 
of  which  the  interest  is  so  greatly  marred  by  its  removal  to 
tht  Vatican  from  its  proper  site,  whence  it  was  first  stolen 
by  Pope  Paul  II.,  who  intended  to  use  it  as  his  own  tomb. 

"Les  enfants  ({ai  foulent  le  raisin,  tels  qu*on  les  volt  dans  lei 
mosaiques  de  Teglise  de  Sainte  Constance,  les  bas-relid&  de  ton  tombeaa 
et  ceux  de  beaucoup  d'autres  tombeaux  chr^tiens  sont  bien  d'ongine 
cAienne,  car  on  les  Toit  aussi  fignrer  dans  les  bas-rdieb  od  panit 
Priape." — Am/ire,  HisL  Rom,  ill.  257. 

Behind  the  two  churches  is  an  oblong  space,  ending  in  a 
fine  mass  of  ruin,  which  is  best  seen  from  the  valley  below. 
This  was  long  supposed  to  be  the  Hippodrome  of  Constan- 
tine,  but  is  now  discovered  to  have  belonged  to  an  early 
Christian  cemetery. 

The  Catacomb  of  Sf  Agnese  is  entered  from  a  vineyard 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  church.  It  is 
lighted  and  opened  to  the  public  on  St  Agnes*  Day.  After 
those  of  St  Calixtus.  this,  perhaps,  is  the  catacomb  which 
is  most  worthy  of  a  visit     - 

We  enter  by  a  staircase  attributed  to  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine.  The  passages  are  lined  with  the  usual  locuU  for  the 
dead,  sometimes  adapted  for  a  single  body,  sometimes  for 
two  laid  together.  Beside  many  of  die  graves  die  palm  of 
victory  may  be  seen  scratched  on  the  mortar,  and  remains  of 
the  glass  bottles  or  ampulla^  which  are  supposed  to  indicate 
the  graves  of  niartyrs,  and  to  have  contained  a  portion  of  their 
blood,  of  which  they  are  ofren  said  to  retain  the  trace.  One 
of  the  graves  in  the  first  gallery  bears  the  names  of  consuls 
of  A.D.  336,  which  fixes  the  date  of  this  part  of  the  cemetery. 

The  most  interesting  features  here  are  a  square  chamber 
hewn  in  the  rock,  with  an  arm-chair  (sedia)  cut  out  of  the 
rock  on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  supposed  to  have  been 
a  school  for  catechists, — and  near  diis  is  a  second  chamber 
for  female  catechists,  with  plain  seats  in  the  same  position. 
Opening  out  of  the  gallery  close  by  is  a  chamber  which  was 
apparendy  used  as  a  chapel ;  its  arcosolium  has  marks  of  an 
altar  remaining  at  the  top  of  the  grave,  and  near  it  is  a 
credence-table ;  the  roof  is  richly  painted, — in  the  central 
compartment  is  our  Lord  seated  between  the  rolls  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  Above  the  arcosolium,  in  the 
place  of  honour,  is  our  Saviour  as  the  Good  Shepherd, 
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bearing  a  sheep  upon  his  shoulders,  and  standing  between 
other  sheep  and  trees ; — ^in  the  odier  compartments  are 
Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  the  Three  Children  in  the  furnace, 
Moses  taking  off  his  shoes,  Moses  striking  the  rock,  and 
— ^neaiest  the  entrance — the  Paralytic  carrying  his  bed. 
A  neighbouring  chapel  has  also  remains  of  an  altar  and 
credence-table,  and  well-preserved  paintings, — ^the  Good 
Shepherd,  Adam  and  Eve,  with  the  tree  between  them,  Jonah 
under  the  gourd,  and  in  the  fourth  compartment  a  figure  de- 
scribed by  Protestants  merely  as  an  Orante,  and  by  Roman 
Catholics  as  the  Blessed  Virgin.*  Near  this  chapel  we  can 
look  down  through  an  opening  into  the  second  floor  of  the 
catacomb,  which  is  lined  with  graves  like  the  first 

In  the  further  part  of  the  catacomb  is  a  long  narrow 
chapel  which  has  received  the  name  of  the  cathedral  or 
basUica,  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  furthest, 
or  presbytery,  contains  an  ancient  episcopal  chair  with  lower 
seats  on  either  side  for  priests — ^probably  the  throne  where 
Pope  St  Liberius  (a.d.  359)  officiated,  with  his  face  to  the 
people,  when  he  lived  for  more  than  a  year  hidden  here 
from  persecution.  Hence  a  flight  of  steps  leads  down  to 
what  Northcote  calls  "  the  Lady  Chapel,"  where,  over  the 
altar,  is  a  finesco  of  an  orante,  without  a  nimbus,  with  out- 
stretched arms, — ^with  a  child  in  firont  of  her.  On  either 
side  of  this  picture,  a  very  interesting  one,  is  the  monogram 
of  Constantine,  and  the  painting  is  referred  to  his  time. 
Near  this  chapel  is  a  chamber  with  a  spring  running  through 
it,  evidently  used  as  a  baptistery. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  catacomb,  under  the  basilica  of 
St  Agnes,  is  one  of  its  most  interesting  features.  Here  the 
passages  become  wider  and  more  irregular,  the  walls  sloping 
and  unformed,  and  graves  cease  to  appear,  indicating  one  of 
the  ancient  arenariay  which  here  formed  the  approach  to  the 
catacomb,  and  beyond  which  the  Christians  excavated  their 
cemetery. 

The  graves  throughout  almost  all  the  catacombs  have 
been  rifled,  the  bones  which  they  contained  being  distri- 
buted as  relics  throughout  Roman  Catholic  Christendom, 
and  most  of  the  sarcophagi  and  inscriptions  removed  to  the 
Lateran  and  other  museums. 
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"  Vous  pomriez  roir  id  la  o^i  tele  des  cBtaoombes  de  toate  U  dii^ 
•  tient^.  Les  inart3m,  les  confesseurs,  et  Ics  Tierges,  y  foitmuIleDt  de  tool 
c6t^  Quand  on  se  iait  besoin  de  qudqnes  re&qnes  en  paji  etrangen, 
le  Pipe  n'a  qu'il  descendre  id  et  crier,  Qmi  de  tmu  mitres  vtut  aikr  Hrt 
smmt  en  PoiciFmet  Alon,  8*il  se  troave  qndque  mort  de  bonne  volont^ 
il  se  lere  et  ?cn  va."— ZV  Brosses^  1739. 

Half  a  mile  beyond  St'  Agnese,  the  road  reaches  the 
willow-fringed  river  Anio,  in  which  ''  Silvia  changed  her 
earthly  life  for  that  of  a  goddess,"  and  which  carried  the 
cradle  containing  her  two  babes  Romulus  and  Remus  into 
the  Tiber,  to  be  brought  to  land  at  the  foot  of  the  Valatine 
fig-tree.  Into  this  river  we  may  also  recollect  that  Sylla 
caused  the  ashes  of  his  ancient  rival  Marius  to  be  thrown. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  the  FonU  Nomenta$UL^  a  medieval 
bridge,  partially  covered,  with  forked  battlements. 

"  Ponte  Nomentana  is  a  solitary  dilapidated  bridge  in  the  spadous 
green  Campagna.  Many  ruins  from  the  days  of  andent  Rome,  and 
many  watcn-towers  firom  the  middle  ases,  are  scattered  over  this  long 
succession  of  meadows  ;  chains  of  hills  rise  towards  the  horizon,  now 
partially  corered  with  snow,  and  fimtastically  varied  in  form  and  colour 
oy  the  shadows  of  the  clouds.  And  there  is  also  the  enchanting 
vapoury  vision  of  the  Alban  hills,  which  change  thdr  hues  like  the 
chameleon,  as  you  gaze  at  them — ^where  you  can  see  for  miles  little 
white  chapels  ^ittenng  on  the  dark  foreground  of  tiie  hills,  as  fiu*  u 
the  Passionist  Convent  on  the  summit,  and  whence  yon  can  trace  the 
toad  winding  through  thickets,  and  the  hills  sloping  downwards  to  the 
lake  of  AlUuio^  while  a  hermitage  peeps  through  the  trees.*' — Mendds" 
whtCs  Letters, 

The  hill  immediately  beyond  the  bridge  is  the  Mons  Sour 
(not  only  the  part  usuaUy  pointed  out  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  but  the  whole  hillside),  to  which  the  £unous  secesaon 
of  the  Plebs  took  place  in  b.c  549,  amounting,  according  to 
Dionysius,  to  about  4000  persons.  Here  they  encamped 
upon  the  green  slopes^or  four  months,  to  the  terror  of  the 
patricians,  who  foresaw  that  Rome,  abandoned  by  its  de 
fenders,  would  fall  before  its  enemies,  and  that  the  crops 
would  perish  for  want  of  cultivation.  Here  Menenius  Ag- 
rippa  delivered  his  apologue  of  the  belly  and  its  members, 
which  is  said  to  have  induced  them  to  return  to  Rome ;  that 
which  really  decided  them  to  do  so  being  the  concession  of 
tribimes,  to  be  the  oigans  and  representatives  of  the  plebs 
as  the  consuls  were  of  the  patricians.  The  epithet  Sacer  is 
ascribed  by  Dionysius  to  an  altar  which  the  plebeians  erected 
at  the  time  on  the  hill  to  Zevc  Acifi^rcoc. 

A  second  secession  to  the  Moos  Sacer  took  plftoe  in  B,c 
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449,  when  the  plebs  rose  against  Appius  Gandhis  after  the 
death  of  Virginia,  and  retired  hither  under  the  sdvice  of 
M.  Duilius,  till  the  decemvirs  resigned 

Following  the  road  beyond  the  bridge  past  tlie  castle 
known  as  Cas€Ue  dei  Fazzi  (once  used  as  a  lunatic  asylum) 
and  die  picturesque  tomb  called  Torre  Nomentana, — as  far 
as  the  seventh  milestone — ^we  reach  the  remains  of  the  un- 
boried  Basilica  of  S.  AUssandro^  built  on  the  site  of  the 
place  where  that  pope  suffered  martyrdom  with  his  com- 
panions Eventius  and  Theodulus,  a.d.  1x9,  and  was  buried 
on  the  same  spot  by  the  Christian  matron  Severina.*  The 
plan  of  the  basilica,  disinterred  1856-7,  is  still  quite  perfect 
The  tribune  and  high  altar  retain  fragments  of  rich  marbles 
and  alabasters;  the  episcopal  throne  also  remains  in  its 
place. 

The  "  Acts  of  the  martyrs  Alexander,  Eventius,  and  Theo- 
dulus/ narrate  that  Severina  buried  the  bodies  of  the  first 
two  martyrs  m  one  tomb,  and  the  third  separately — "  Theo- 
dulum  vero  alibi  sepelivit"  This  is  borne  out  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  chapel  opening  from  the  nave,  where  the  single 
word  "martyri,"  is  supposed  to  point  out  the  gjave  of 
Theodulus.  A  baptistery  has  been  found  with  its  font,  and 
another  chapel  adjoining  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where 
neophytes  assembled  to  receive  confirmation  from  the 
bishop.  Among  epitaphs  laid  bare  in  the  pavement  is  one 
to  a  youth  named  Apollo  "  votus  Deo "  (dedicated  to  the 
imesthood  ?)  at  the  age  of  14.  Entered  from  the  church  is 
the  catacomb  called  "  ad  nymphas,*'  containing  many  ancient 
inscriptions  and  a  few  rude  paintings. 

Mass  is  solemnly  performed  here  by  the  Cardinal  Prefect 
of  the  Propaganda  on  the  festival  of  St  Alexander,  May  3, 
when  the  roofless  basilica,  backed  by  the  blue  Sabine  moun- 
tains and  surrounded  by  the  utterly  desolate  Campagna — ^is 
filled  with  worshippers,  and  presepts  a  striking  scene.  Be- 
yond thB  a  road  to  the  left  leads  through  beautiful  woods  to 
MtrUana^  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nomentum,  and 
recendy  celebrated  for  the  batde  between  the  papal  troops 
and  the  Garibaldians  on  Nov.  3,  1867.  The  conflict  took 
place  chiefly  on  the  hillside  which  is  passed  on  the  right 
l)efore  reaching  the  town.  Two  miles  further  is  Monte  Ro- 
io9kio,  with  a  fine  old  castle  of  the  Barberini  family  (once  of 

*  Tke  bodies  w«re  raoMTvd  to  Sli.  ?■>■■■  m  the  Jfth  ottuty  by  Cdeatuw  I. 
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the  Qrsini)  from  which  there  is  a  beautiful  view.  This  f^oe 
was  also  the  scene  of  fighting  in  1867.  It  is  possible  to  ytxj 
the  route  in  returning  to  Rome  from  hence  by  the  lowet 
road  which  leads  by  the  (now  broken)  Ponte  SaJaia. 


If  we  re-enter  Rome  by  the  Porta  Pia,  immediately  within 
the  gates  we  find  another  Villa  belonging  to  the  Torionia 
family.  The  straight  road  from  the  gate  leads  by  the  Termini 
to  the  Quattro  Fontane  and  the  Monte  Cavallo.  On  the  left, 
if  we  foUow  the  Via  de  Mcuao,  which  takes  its  strange  name 
from  a  gift  of  land  which  the  princes  of  Savoy  made  to  the 
Jesuits  for  a  mission  in  China,  we  reach  a  small  piazza  with 
two  pines,  where  a  gate  on  the  left  leads  to  the  remains  of 
the  Prftarian  Camp^  established  by  Sejanus,  the  minister  of 
Tiberius.  It  was  dismantled  by  Constantine,  but  from  three 
sides  having  been  enclosed  by  Aurelian  in  the  line  of  his  city- 
wall,  its  form  is  still  preserved  to  us.  The  Pretorian  Camp 
was  an  oblong  of  T200  by  1500  feet ;  its  area  was  occupied 
by  a  vineyard  of  the  Jesuits  fill  1861,  when  a  "Campo  Mili- 
tare  "  was  again  established  here,  for  the  pontifical  troops. 

"  En  ^ivant  Penceinte  de  Rome,  quand  on  arrire  i  Tendroit  oil  die 
se  continue  par  le  mur  du  Camp  des  pr^toriens,  on  est  frappe  de  la 
Bup^riorit^  de  construction  que  presente  celui-d.  La  parde  des  muis 
d'Honorius  qui  est  voisine  a  ^t^  refaite  an  huiti^me  si^e.  Le  com> 
mencement  el  la  5n  de  i'empire  se  touchent.  On  peut  appreder  d'un 
coup  d'odl  IVtat  de  la  civilisation  aux  deux  epoques  :  voiU  ce  qu'on 
faisait  dans  le  premier  si^cle,  et  voil^  ce  qu'on  faisait  au  huitieme, 
apr^s  la  conqu6te  de  Tempire  Romain  par  les  Barbares.  II  &ut  songer 
toutefois  que  cette  ^poque  oil  Ton  construisait  si  bien  a  amene  cdle  oik 
Ton  ne  savait  plus  construire." — Ampire^  Emp,  i.  421. 

Hence  a  road,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  leads — 
passing  under  an  arch  of  Sixtus  V. — ^to  the  Porta  Sl  Lorenzo 
(Ch.  XIIL). 

The  road  opposite  the  gateway  leading  to  the  Camp  is 
bordered  on  the  left  by  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  Aail- 
way  Staiiany  beyond  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  grounds 
of  the  VUla  Massimo  N^oni  (always  accessible  without 
an  order),  possessing  a  delightful  terrace,  fringed  with  orange- 
trees — ^which  is  a  most  agreeable  sunny  walk  in  winter— ^-and 
many  pleasant  shady  nooks  and  comers  for  summer.  In 
a  part  of  this  villa  cut  off  by  the  railway  but  still  visible  firom 
hence,  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Minerva  (generaUj  called 
**  Rome  'Oi  which  is  a  relic  of  the  residence  here  of  CiT^i"^ 
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Felix  Perretti,  who  as  a  boy  bad  watched  the  pigs  of  hia 
fiuher  at  Montalto,  and  who  lived  to  mount  the  paj^  throne 
as  Sixtus  V.  The  pedestal  of  the  statue  bears  his  arms, 
— a  lion  holding  three  pears  in  its  paw.  Here,  with  her 
husband's  uncle,  lived  the  famous  Vittoria  Accoramboni,  the 
wife  of  the  handsome  Francesco  Perretti,  who  had  been 
vainly  sought  in  marriage  by  the  powerful  and  ugly  old  Prince 
Paolo  OrsinL  It  was  fh)m  hence  that  her  young  husband 
was  summoned  to  a  secret  interview  with  her  brothers  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Quirinal,  where  he  was  cruelly  murdered 
by  the  hired  bravos  of  her  first  lover.  Hence  also  Vittoria 
went  forth — on  the  very  day  of  the  installation  of  Sixtus  V. — 
to  her  strange  second  marriage  with  the  murderer  of  her 
husband,  who  died  six  months  after,  leaving  her  with  one  of 
the  largest  fortunes  in  Italy — an  amount  of  wealth  which 
led  to  her  own  barbarous  murder  through  the  jealousy  of 
the  Orsini  a  month  afterwards. 

Here,  after  the  election  of  her  brother  to  the  papacy,  lived 
Camilla,  the  sister  of  Sixtus  V.,  whom  he  refused  to  recog- 
nise when  she  came  to  him  in  splendid  attire  as  a  princess, 
but  tenderly  embraced  when  she  reappeared  in  her  peasant's 
wimple  and  hood.  From  hence  her  two  granddaughters 
were  married, — one  to  Viiginius  Orsini,  the  other  to  Marc- 
Antonio  Colonna,  an  alliance  which  healed  the  feud  of 
centuries  between  the  two  families. 

In  later  times  the  Villa  Negroni  was  the  residence  of  the 
poet  Alfieri. 

The  principal  terrace  ends  near  a  reservoir  which  belonged 
to  the  baths  of  Diocletian. 

**  As  one  looks  from  the  Villa  Negroni  windows,  one  cannot  fiul  to 
be  impressed  by  the  strange  changes  through  which  this  wonderful  city 
kas  passed.  The  very  spot  on  which  Nero,  the  insane  emperor-artist, 
6ddled  while  Rome  was  burning,  has  now  become  a  vast  kitcnen-garden, 
belonging  to  Prince  Massimo  (himself  a  descendant,  as  he  claims,  of 
Fabius  Conctator],  where  men  no  longer,  but  only  lettuces,  asparagus, 
and  artichokes,  are  ruthlessly  cut  down.  The  inundations  are  not  for 
mock  sea-fights  among  slaves,  but  for  the  peaceful  purposes  of  irri^- 
tioo.  In  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  a  noble  old  villa,  covered  with 
frescoes,  has  been  turned  into  a  manufactory  for  bricks,  and  part  of 
the  VUla  Ne$joni  itself  is  now  occupied  by  the  railway  station.  Yet 
here  the  princely  fiimily  of  Negroni  lived,  and  the  very  lady  at  whose 
house  Lucrena  Bor^^a  took  her  famous  revenge  may  once  have  sauntered 
under  the  walls,  which  still  glow  with  ripening  oranges,  to  feed  the  gold 
fish  in  Uie  foiintBiii,^K>r  walked  with  stately  friends  through  the  long 
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•Oeyi  of  dipped  qrprcnei,  or  pic4ric]nd«fcMnMli  on  fanrns  vlndi 
•re  now  but  kitchen-gardens,  dediotol  to  San  iZacw<Ao/''Siar^*  R^6a 
di  Roma, 

The  lower  ^  part  of  the  Villa  Negroni,  and  the  slopes 
towards  the  Esquiline,  were  once  celebrated  as  the  Gim^his 
Esquilinus^  a  large  pauper  burial-ground,  where  bodies  were 
thrown  into  pits  called  puHa^*  as  is  still  die  custom  at 
Naples.  There  were  also  tombs  here  of  a  somewhat  pre- 
tentious character :  "  those  probably  of  rich  weU-to-do 
buigesses,  yet  not  great  enough,  to  command  the  posthum- 
ous honour  of  a  roadside  mausoleum.'' t  Horace  dwelk 
on  the  horrors  of  this  burial-ground,  where  he  places  the 
toene  of  Canidia's  incantations : — 

"  Nee  in  sepulcris  paoperam  prudens  anas 
Novcmdiales  dissipare  polveres.'* 

Epod.  XYU.  47 
"  Has  nullo  perdere  possom 
Nee  prohibere  modo,  simul  ac  vaga  luna  decorum 
Protulit  OS,  quin  ossa  legant,  hertMsque  nocentei. 
Vidi  egomet  nigrft  succinctam  vadere  palli 
Canidiani,  pedunis  nndis  passoque  capillo, 
Cum  Saeanft  majore  ululantem ;  pallor  utxasqoe 
Fecerat  norrendas  aspectu, 

•  •  •  • 

Serpentes  atqoe  Tideres 
Infemas  eriare  canes ;  lunamque  mbentem,  % 
Ne  foret  his  testis,  post  magna  latere  sepnlcnu" 

Hot,  Sat.  L  8. 

The  place  was  considered  very  unhealthy  until  its  pun 
ication  by  Maecenas. 

*<  Hue  prius  angustis  gecta  cadayera  cellii 

Conservus  vili  portanda  locabat  in  arcft. 

Hoc  misene  plebi  stabat  commune  sepulcrmn» 

Pantolabo  scurrse,  Nomentanoque  nepoti. 

Mille  pedes  in  fronte,  trecentos  dppus  in  agrum 

Hfc  dabat ;  heredes  monumentum  ne  sequeretur. 

Nunc  licet  Esquiliis  habitare  salubribus,^  atque 

Aggere  in  aprico  spatiari  ;  quo  modo  tristes 

Aibis  informero  spectabant  ossibus  agrum." 

Hot.  Sat.\.t. 
'*  Poat  insepulta  membra  different  lupi, 

Et  Ksgnifinift  alites." 

Her.  Ep.  T.  loa 

•* The  Campos  Esquilinns,  between  the  roads  which 

•  CnMr^i  Ancim  Ilrifr.  i.  ai9> 
t  Cic  PhiL  is.  7.    Sw  Dywr's  R«ne,  p.  wk%. 
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Kflqailnie  tsd  Vimlot]  guteSp  wu  tiie  mt  assigned  for  oasthig  oat  Cbe 
carcases  of  slares,  whose  foul  and  half-bwmt  remains  were  hardly 
hidden  from  the  Yoltures.  The  accursed  fidd  was  enclosed,  it  would 
appear,  neither  by  wall  nor  fence,  to  exclnde  the  wandering  steps  of 
man  or  beast ;  and  from  the  public  walk  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge^  it 
mtist  hare  been  viewed  in  all  its  horrors.  Here  prowled  in  troops  the 
houseless  dogs  of  the  city  and  the  suburbs  ;  here  skulked  the  solitary 
wolf  from  the  Alban  hills,  and  here  perhaps,  to  the  doleful  murmurs  of 
the  Marsic  chaunt,  the  sorceress  compounded  her  philtres  of  the  adiet 
of  dead  men's  bones.  Maecenas  (b.c  7)  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the 
citizens,  when  he  obtained  a  grant  of  this  piece  of  land,  and  transformed 
it  into  a  park  or  garden.  .  .  .  The  Campus  Esquilinus  is  now 
part  of  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Negroni " — MtrivaU^  Romans  Mmdcr  the 
Empire, 

Within  what  were  th^  grounds  of  the  Villa  Negroni  until 
they  were  encroached  upon  by  the  ndlway,  but  now  only  to 
be  visited  with  a  "  lasda  passare  "  from  the  station  master, 
are  some  of  the  best  remains  of  the  Agger  of  Scrvius  7iilli$is. 
In  1869 — 70,  some  curious  painted  chambers  were  dis- 
covered here,  but  were  soon  destroyed, — and  the  foolish 
jealousy  of  the  authorities  prevented  any  drawings  or  photo- 
graphs being  taken.  The  Agger  can  be  traced  from  the 
Porta  Esquilma  (near  the  Arch  of  Gallienus),  to  the  Porta 
Collina  (near  the  Gardens  of  Sallust).  In  the  time  of  the 
empire  it  had  become  a  kind  of  promenade,  as  we  learn 
from  Horace.* 

Opposite  the  station  are  the  vast,  but  for  the  most  part 
uninteresting,  remains  of  the  Baths  of  Dioddian^  covering  a 
s^Ace  of  440,000  square  yards.  They  were  begun  by 
Diocletian  and  Maximian,  about  A.D.  302,  and  finished  by 
Constantius  and  Maximinns.  It  is  stated  by  Cardinsd 
Baronitis,  that  40,000  Christians  were  employed  in  the 
work ;  some  bricks  marked  with  crosses  have  been  found 
in  the  ruins.  At  the  angles  of  the  principal  front  were  two 
circular  halls,  both  of  which  remain ;  one  is  near  the  modem 
Villa  Strozzi,  at  the  back  of  the  Negroni  garden,  and  is  now 
used  as  a  granary,  the  other  is  transformed  into  the  Church 
of  S.  Bernardo. 

The  Baths  are  supposed  to  have  first  fallen  into  decay 
after  the  Gothic  invasion  of  A.D.  410.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  site  was  sold  to  Cardinal  Bella,  ambassador 
of  Fronds  I.  at  Rome,  who  built  a  fine  palace  among  th^ 
niins;  after  his  death,  in  1560,  the  property  was  xe-sold 
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to  S.  Cario  Borromeo.  He  sold  it  again  to  his  wide,  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  who  founded  the  monastery  of  Carthusian  monks. 
These,  in  1593,  sold  part  of  the  ruins  to  Caterina  Sforza, 
who  founded  the  Cistercian  convent  of  S.  Bernardo. 

About  1520,  a  Sicilian  priest  called  Antonio  del  Daca 
came  to  Rome,  bringing  with  him  from  Palermo  pictures  of 
the  seven  archangels  (Michael,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  Uriel, 
Santhiel,  Gendiel,  and  Borachiel),  copied  from  some  which 
existed  in  the  Church  of  S.  Angiolo.  Carried  away  by  the 
desire  of  instituting  archangel-worship  at  Rome,  he  obtained 
leave  to  affix  these  pictures  to  seven  of  the  colunms  srill 
standing  erect  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  which,  ten  years 
after,  Julius  II.  allowed  fo  be  consecrated  under  the  title  of 
Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli ;  though  Pius  IV.,  declaring  that  angel- 
worship  had  never  been  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  except 
under  the  three  names  mentioned  in  Scripture,  ordered  the 
pictures  of  Del  Duca  to  be  taken  away.*  At  the  same  time 
he  engaged  Michael  Angelo  to  convert  the  great  oblong 
hall  of  the  Baths  (Calidanum)  into  a  church.  The  church 
then  arranged  was  not  such  as  we  now  see,  the  present 
entrance  having  been  then  the  atrium  of  the  side  chapel, 
and  the  main  entrance  at  first  by  what  is  now  the  right 
transept,  while  the  high  altar  stood  in  what  is  now  the  left 
transept  In  1749,  the  desire  of  erecting  a  chapel  to  the 
Beato  Nicolo  Albergati,  led  to  the  church  being  altered, 
under  Vanvitelli,  as  we  now  see  it 

The  Church  of  Sta,  Maria  degli  Angeli^  still  most  mag- 
nificent, is  now  entered  by  a  rotunda  (Laconicum)  whidi 
contains  four  monuments  of  some  interest ;  on  the  right  of 
the  entrance  is  that  of  the  artist  Carlo  Maratta,  who  died 
1 7 13;  on  the  left  that  of  Salvator  Rosa,  who  died  1673, 
with  an  epitaph  by  his  son,  describing  him  as  "  Pictorum 
sui  temporis  nulli  secundum,  poetarum  omnium  temporum 
principibus  parem  ! "  Beyond,  on  the  right,  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Cardinal  Alciati,  professor  of  law  at  Milan,  who 
procured  his  hat  through  the  interest  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo, 
with  the  epitaph  "  Virtute  vixit,  memoria  vivit,  gloria  vivet,* 
— on  the  left,  that  of  Cardinal  Parisio  di  Corenza,  inscribed, 
"Corpus  humo  tegitur,  fama  per  ora  volat,  spiritus  ast» 
tenet"  In  the  chapel  on  the  right  are  the  angels  of  Peace 
and  Justice,  by  Pettrich;  in  that  on  the  left  Christ  appearing 

I*  Catholic  Italy,  Ppit  I. 
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to  die  Magdalen,  by  Arrigo  Flamingo,  Against  the  pier  on 
the  right  is  the  grand  statue  of  S.  Bruno,  by  Houdan,  of  which 
Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli)  used  to  say,  "  He  would  speak, 
if  the  rule  of  his  Order  did  not  forbid  it" 

The  body  of  the  church  is  now  a  perfect  gallery  of  very 
large  pictures,  most  of  which  were  brought  from  St  Peter's, 
where  their  places  have  been  supplied  by  mosaic  copies. 
In  what  is  now  the  right  transept,  on  the  right,  is  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  St  Peter,  Ricdolini;  the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  a 
copy  of  Francesco  Vanni  (the  original  in  St  Peter's) ;  on  the 
left,  St  Jerome,  with  St  Bruno  and  St  Francis,  Muziano 
(1528 — 92)  (the  landscape  by  Brill)  \  and  the  Miracles  of 
St  Peter,  Baglioni.  This  transept  ends  in  the  chapel  of  tlie 
Beato  Nicolo  Albergati,  a  Carthusian  Cardinal,  who  was 
sent  as  legate  by  Martin  V.,  in  1422,  to  make  a  reconciliation 
between  Charles  VI.  of  France  and  Henry  V.  of  England. 
The  principal  miracle  ascribed  to  him,  the  conversion  of  bread 
into  coal  in  order  to  convince  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
of  his  divine  authority,  is  represented  in  the  indifferent 
altar-piece.  In  the  left  transept,  which  ends  in  the  chapel 
of  S.  Bruno,  are :  on  the  left,  St  Basil  by  the  solemnity  of 
the  Mass  rebuking  the  Emperor  Valens,  Subleyras ;  and  the 
Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  Fompeo  BcUtoni  ;-^on  the  right,  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  F.  Bianchi;  and  Tabitha  raised 
from  the  Dead,  F.  Costanzi, 

In  the  tribune  are,  on  the  right,  the  Presentation  of  the 
Viigin  in  the  Temple,  Romandli;  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St 
Sebastian,  a  grand  fresco  of  Domenickino^  painted  originally 
on  the  walls  of  St  Peter's,  and  removed  here  with  great  skill 
by  the  engineer  Zabaglia; — on  the  left,  the  Death  of  Ana- 
nias and  Sapphira,  Fomarando;  and  the  Baptism  of  Christ, 
Maratta. 

On  the  right  of  the  choir  is  the  toftib  of  Cardinal  Antonio 
Seri>elloni ;  on  the  left  that  of  Pius  IV.,  Giovanni  Angelo 
Medici  (1559 — 1565),  under  whose  reign  the  Council  of 
Trent  was  dosed, — imcle  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  a  lively  and 
mundane  pope,  but  the  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Carafifa 
nephews  of  his  predecessor,  Paul  IV.,  whom  he  executed  in 
die  Castle  of  S.  Angelo. 

Of  the  sixteen  columns  in  this  church  (45  feet  in  height, 
16  feet  in  diameter),  only  the  eight  in  the  transept  are  of 
ancient  Egyptian  granite ;  the  rest  are  in  brick,  stuccoed  in 
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imitatioii,  aiid  were  additions  of  VanvitellL  On  the  paveoient 
B  a  meridian  line,  laid  down  in  1703. 

*'  <^and  Diocl^ien  &isait  travailler  les  paavres  clir^ens  \  ses  ^tinres^ 
ce  n'etait  pas  son  dessein  de  bitir  des  ^lises  \  leurs  successeurs  ;  il  ne 
pensait  pas  €tre  fondateur,  comme  il  ]*a  M^  d'un  monastte  de  P^res 
Chartreux  et  d*un  monast^re  de  P^res  Feuillants.  .  .  .  Cest  anz  d^pcns 
de  Diocl^ien,  de  ses  pierres  et  de  son  ciment  qu*on  £ut  des  antcw  et 
des  chapelles  k  Jesos-Christ,  des  dortoirs  et  des  refectoires  a  ses  serri- 
teun.  La  providence  de  Dieu  se  joue  de  cette  sorte  des  pensees  des 
bommes,  et  les  ^^nements  sont  bien  ^oign^  des  intentions  qnand  la 
terre  a  un  dessein  et  le  del  un  autre." — Baltac, 

The  Carthusian  convent  behind  the  church  (ladies  are  not 
admitted)  contains  several  picturesque  fountains.  That  in 
the  great  cloister,  built  from  designs  of  Michael  Angelo,  is 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  huge  and  grand  cypresses,  said  to 
have  been  planted  by  his  hand. 

"  II  semble  que  la  vie  ne  sert  ici  qn'i  contempler  la  mort— les  homines 
qui  existent  ainsi  sont  pourtant  les  mtees  k  qui  la  guerre  et  toute  son 
activity  suffirait  k  peine  s'ils  y  etaient  accoutumes.  C*est  un  sujef 
tn^puisable  de  reflexion  que  les  diflerentes  combinaisons  de  la  destin6e 
humaine  sur  la  terre.  II  se  passe  dans  Tint^rieur  de  I'&me  xAtUe  acci- 
dents, il  se  forme  mille  habitudes,  qui  font  dechaqueindividuun  monde 
et  son  histoire. " — Madame  de  StaH, 

On  a  line  with  the  monastery  is  a  Prison  for  Women — 
then  an  Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind — then  the 
ugly  Fountain  of  the  Termini  (designed  by  Fontana),  some"- 
times  called  Fontanone  dell'  Acqua  Felice,  (Felice,  from  Fra 
Felice,  the  name  by  which  Sixtua  V.  was  known  before  his 
papacy,)to  which  the  Acqua  Felice  was  brought  fromColonna 
22  miles  distant  in  the  Alban  hills,  in  1583,  by  Sixtus  V. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  hideous  statue  of  Moses  b^  Prospers 
Bresdano^  who  is  said  to  have  died  of  vexation  at  the 
ridicule  it  excited  when  uncovered.  The  side  statues,  of 
Aaron  and  Gideon,  are  by  Giov.  Batt,  ddia  Porta  and 
JFlaminio  Vaeca. 

Opposite  this,  in  the  Via  della  Porta  Pia,  is  the  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  delta  Vittoria^  built  in  1605,  by  Carlo  Mademo, 
for  Paul  V.  Its  facade  was  added  from  designs  of  Giov. 
Batt  Soria,  by  Cardinal  Borghese,  in  pa)rment  to  the  monks 
of  the  adjoining  Carmelite  convent,  for  the  statue  of  the 
Hermaphrodite,  which  had  been  found  in  their  vineyard. 

The  name  of  the  church  commemorates  an  image  of  die 
Virgin,  burnt  in  18.33,  ^^ch  was  revered  as  having  been 
instrumental  in  gaining  the  victory  for  the  Catholic  impe- 
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ffial  troops  over  the  Protestant  Frederick  and  EUiabeth 
of  Bohemia^  at  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  near 
Prague.  The  third  chapel  on  the  left  contains  the  Trinity,  by 
Gtitrdno;  a  Crucifixion,  by  Guido;  and  a  portrait  of  Cardinsd 
Comaro,  Guido.  The  altar-piece  of  the  second  chapel  on 
the  right,  representing  St  Francis  receiving  the  Infant  Christ 
from  the  Vizgin,  is  by  DomeniMtw^  as  are  two  frescoes  on 
the  side  walls.  In  the  left  transept,  above  an  altar  adorned 
tvith  a  gilt  bronze-relief  of  the  Last  Supper,  by  Cav.  d'Arpino, 
is  a  group  representing  Sta.  Teresa  transfixed  by  the  dart  of 
the  Angel  of  Death,  by  Bernini,  The  following  critidsms 
apon  it  are  £air  spedmens  of  the  contrast  between  English 
and  French  taste. 

*«  All  the  Spanish  pictures  of  Sta.  Theresa  sin  in  their  materialism  » 
b«t  the  grossest  example^the  most  offensiTe— is  the  marble  gnmp  of 
Bernini,  m  the  Santa  Biaria  della  Vittoria  at  Rome.  The  head  of  Sta. 
Theresa  b  that  of  a  lai^ishing  nymph,  the  angd  is  a  sort  of  Eros ; 
the  whole  has  been  significantly  desariDed  as  '  a  parody  of  Divine  love.' 
The  vehicle,  white  marble,— its  place  in  a  Christian  church,— enhance 
all  its  vileness.  The  least  destructive,  the  least  prudish  in  matters  of 
ait,  would  here  willingly  throw  the  first  stone."  — i)/rr.  Jameson^ 9 
McnasHe  OrderSfji.  421. 

"La  sainte  Tn^r^  de  Bemin  est  adorable!  couch^e,  evanonie 
d'amour  les  mains,  les  pieds  nus  pendants,  les  yeux  demiclos,  elle  s*est 
laasa^  tomber  de  bonheur  et  d'extase.  Son  visage  est  maigri,  mail 
combien  noble  1  C'est  la  vraie  giande  dame  qui  a  seche  dans  les  feux, 
dans  les  larmes,  en  attendant  celui  qu'elle  aime.  Tusou^aux  draperies 
tortill^es,  jusqn*ii  Tallanguissement  des  mains  defaillantes,  jusqu'an 
soopir  qui  meurt  snr  ses  levres  entr'ouvertes,  il  n'y  a  rien  en  elle  ni 
autonr  crelle  qui  n'exprime  I'angoisse  volupteuse  et  le  divin  ^ancement 
de  son  transport.  On  ne  pent  pes  rendre  avec  des  mots  une  attitude  si 
enivr^e  et  si  touchante.  Renvcrs^e  sur  le  dos,  elle  pfime,  tout  son  £tre 
se  dissout ;  le  moment  poignant  arrive,  elle  gemit ;  c*est  son  dernier 
g<hnissement,  la  sensation  est  trop  forte.  L'ange  cependant,  nn  jeune 
page  de  auatorze  ans,  en  l^g^re  tuni^ue,  la  poitrine  d^ouverte  jusqu'au 
dessous  Qu  sdn,  arrive  gracieux,  aimable ;  c'est  le  plus  joii  page  de 
grand  seigneur  qui  vient  fiiire  le  bonheur  d'nne  vassal  trop  tendre. 
Un  sonrire  demi-complaisant,  demi-malin,  creuse  des  fossettcs  dans  ses 
fnfches  joues  luisantes ;  sa  fl^hed'or  k  la  main  indique  le  tressaillement 
dSicieax  et  terrible  dont  il  va  secouer  tons  les  nerfs  de  be  corps  char- 
mant,  ardent,  qui  s'^tale  devant  sa  main.  On  n'a  jamais  iait  ce  roman 
si  sMuisant  et  si  tendre." — Taifu^  "  Voyage  en  Italie?^ 

Close  by  is  the  handsome  Church  of  Sta.  Susanna^  rebuilt 
by  Carlo  Madenio^  for  Sixtus  V.,  on  the  site  of  an  oratoi^ 
founded  by  Pope  Caius  (a.d.  283X  ^  ^^  house  of  his 
l^other  Gabinus,  who  was  martyred  with  his  daughter 
j|ftg|in«ig^  because  she  refused  to  break  her  vow  of  viigiailf 
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by  a  marriage  with  Maximianus  Galerus,  adopted  son  of  the 
Emperor  Diocletian,  to  whom  this  family  were  related.  The 
bodies  of  these  martyrs  are  said  to  rest  beneath  the  bigh 
altar.  The  side  chapel  of  St  Laurence  was  presented  by 
Camilla  Peretti,  the  sister  of  Sixtus  V.,  together  with  a 
dowry  of  fifty  scudi,  to  be  paid  every  year  to  the  nine  best 
girls  in  the  parish,  on  the  festival  of  Sta.  Susanna,  llic 
ft'escoes  of  the  story  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders,  painted 
here  on  the  side  walls,  from  the  analogy  of  names,  are 
by  Baldassare  Croce;  those  in  the  tribune  are  by  Cesart 

Opposite  this,  is  the  Cistercian  convent  and  Church  of  S. 
Bernardo^  a  rotunda  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  turned  into  a 
church  in  1598,  by  Caterina  Sforza,  Contessa  di  Santa  Fiora. 

Hence  the  Via  della  Porta  Pia  leads  to  the  Quattm 
Fontane.  On  the  left  is  tlie  small  Church  of  5.  Caio^ 
which  encloses  the  tomb  of  that  pope,  inscribed  "  Sancti 
Caii,  Papse,  martyris  ossa."  Further,  on  the  left,  is  the  great 
convent  of  the  Carmelites,  and  the  Church  of  Sta,  Teresa, 
The  right  of  the  street  is  bordered  by  the  orange-shaded 
wall  of  the  Barberini  garden. 

Between  S.  Caio  and  Sta.  Teresa,  is  the  Studio  of  Over- 
beck,  the  venerable  German  devotional  painter,  who  died 
1869.  His  daughter  allows  visitors  to  be  admitted  on 
Sunday  aftemoona 


CHAPTER  XII. 
THE  ESQUILINE. 

Golden  House  of  Nero— Baths  of  Titus  and  Trajan — S.  Pietro  m 
Vincoli  —  Frangipani  Tower  —  House  of  Lucrezia  Boigia  —  S. 
Martino  al  Monte — Sta.  Liida  in  Selce—Sta.  Prassede — Santis* 
simo  Redentore— Aich  of  Gallienus — Trophies  of  Maxhis — Sta. 
Bibiana  —  Temple  ol  Minerva  Mcdica — S.  Eusebio— ^.  AntODio 
Abbate — Sta.  Maria  Maggiore. 

THE  ESQUILINE,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  so-called 
<  hills  of  Rome/  is  not  a  distinct  hill,  but  ^mply  a 
piQJectioii  of  the  Campagna.      ''The  Quirinal,   Viminal, 
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Esquiline,  and  Coelian  stretch  out  towards  the  TL>er,  like 
four  fingers  of  a  hand,  of  which  the  plain  whence  they 
detach  themselves  represents  the  vast  palm.  This  hand 
has  seized  the  world."  * 

Varro  says  that  the  name  Esquiline  was  derived  from  the 
word  excultus,  because  of  the  ornamental  groves  which  were 
planted  on  this  hill  by  Servius  TulUus, — ^such  as  the  Lucus 
Querquetulanus,  Fagutalis,  and  £squilinus.t  The  sacred 
wood  of  the  Argiletum  long  remained  on  the  lower  slope  of 
the  hill,  where  the  Via  Sta.  Maria  dei  Monti  now  is. 

The  Esquiline,  which  is  still  unhealthy,  must  have  been 
so  in  ancient  times,  for  among  its  temples  were  those 
dedicated  to  Fever,  near  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore — to  Juno 
Mephitis,^  near  a  pool  which  emitted  poisonous  exhalations 
— aJKl  to  Venus  Libitina,§  for  the  registration  of  deaths,  and 
arrangement  of  funerals.  As  the  hill  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Sabines,  its  early  divinities  were  Sabine.  Besides  those 
already  mentioned,  it  had  an  altar  of  the  Sabine  sun-god 
Janus,  dedicated  together  with  an  altar  to  Juno  by  the  sur- 
vivor of  the  Horatii,||  and  a  temple  of  Juno  Lucina,  the 
l^oddess  of  birth  and  light 

**  Monte  sob  EequHio  multis  incaeduns  annts 
JunoDis  magnse  nomine  lucas  erat." 

Oind,  Fast,  il  43$. 

This  hill  has  two  heights.  That  which  is  crowned  by 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  was  formerly  called  Cispius^  where 
Servius  Tullius  had  a  palace;  that  which  is  occupied  by 
S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  was  formerly  called  Oppius,  where  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus  lived.  It  was  m  returning  to  his  palace  on 
the  former  (and  not  on  the  latter  height,  as  generally  main 
tained)  that  Servius  Tullius  was  murdered. 

The  most  important  buildings  of  the  Esquiline,  in  the 
later  republican  and  in  imperial  times,  were  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill  behind  the  Forum,  and  near  the  Coliseum,  in  die 
fashionable  quarter  called  Carina, — the  "  rich  Carina,'* 

*'  Passimque  annenta  videbant 
Romanoque  Foro  el  lautis  mogire  Carinis.** 

Virgil^  j^n,  viii.  361. 

of  which  the  principal  street  probably  occupied  the  site 
ol  the  present  Via  del  Colosseo.     At  the  entrance  of  this 

*  AiBpkne,  Hist.  Rom.  i.  38.  t  Varro.  de  T.iiig.  Lat.  iv.  8 

t  VmI.  v.  SqurimnM.  f  Amplr^  Hist  Rom.  i.  65.  y  Fest  p.  997. 
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suburb,  where  the  fine  mediaeval  Tone  dei  Conti  now  stands, 
was  the  house  of  Spurius  Cassius  (Consul  b.c  493),  which 
was  confiscated  and  demolished,  and  the  ground  ordained  to 
be  always  kept  vacant,  because  he  was  suspected  of  aiming 
at  regal  power.  Here,  however,  or  very  nearly  on  this  site,  the 
jEdes  Teiiuris,  or  temple  of  Tellus,  was  erected  c.  b.c  269,* — 
a  building  of  sufficient  impOTtance  for  the  senate,  sum- 
moned by  Antony,  to  assemble  in  it  The  quarter  imme- 
diately surroundmg  this  temple  acquired  the  name  of  In 
Tdlure^  which  is  still  retained  by  several  of  its  modem 
churches.t  Near  this  temple — "  in  tellure,"  lived  Pompcy, 
in  a  famous  though  small  historical  house,  which  he  adorned 
on  the  outside  with  rostra  in  memory  of  his  naval  victories, 
and  which  was  painted  within  to  look  like  a  forest  with  trees 
and  birds,  much  probably  as  the  chambers  are  painted 
which  were  discovered  a  few  years  ago  in  the  villa  of 
Livia.^  Here  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Juhus  Csesar,  and  wife 
of  Pompey,  died.  After  the  death  of  Pompey  this  house 
was  bought  by  the  luxurious  Antony.  The  difference  be- 
tween its  two  masters  is  pourtrayed  by  Cicero,  who  describes 
the  severe  comfort  of  the  house  of  Pompey  contrasted  wiA 
the  voluptuous  luxury  of  its  second  master,  and  winds  up  his 
oration  by  exclaiming,  *'  I  pity  even  the  roofs  and  the  walls 
under  the  change."  At  a  later  period  the  same  house  was 
the  favourite  residence  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Hard  by,  in  the 
Carinse,  the  favourite  residence  of  Roman  knights,  lived  the 
father  of  Cicero,  and  hence  the  young  Tullius  went  to 
listen  in  the  forum  to  the  orators  whom  he  was  one  day  to 
surpass.  §  Also  in  the  Carinse,  but  nearer  the  site  of  the 
Coliseum,  was  the  magnificent  house  of  the  wealthy  Vedius 
PoUio,  which  he  bequeathed  to  Augustus,  who  pulled  it 
down,  and  built  the  portico  of  Livia  on  its  site : 
**  Disce  tamen,  Teniens  Ktu,  ubi  Livia  nunc  est 

Porticus,  immensse  tecta  fiiisse  domOs. 
Urbb  opus  domus  una  fait ;  s|>atiuiiique  tenebat. 

Quo  brevius  muris  oppida  multa  tenent 
Hsec  sequata  solo  est,  nullo  sub  ciimine  regni, 

Sed  quia  luxuriA  visa  nocere  su&. 
Sustinuit  tantas  openim  subvertere  moles, 

Totque  suas  heres  perdere  Caesar  opes." 

Otfid^  Fasi,  ri.  639. 

*  Gcero  pro  doma  sua,  38 ;  Dionysius,  viii.  79  ;  Livy,  ii.  4I. 
t  See    Dver't   City  of   Rome,  p.  65.    The  Acts  ot  ^  Uattfn  ia«ttrion  duM 
Mfveral  OwtttiaM  suffered  *'  In  tcllurt." 
t  See  AmAn  His.  Rom.  it.  431.  f  See  Ampk%  HkL  Rflou  Iv.  431. 
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At  its  opposite  extremity  the  Cannae  was  united  to  the 
anfashionable  and  plebeian  quarter  of  the  Suburra^  occupy- 
ing the  valley  formed  by  the  conveigence  of  the  Esquiline, 
Quirinaly  and  Viminal — ^which  is  still  crowded  with  a  teeming 
population.  In  one  of  the  small  streets  leading  from  the 
Vic  as  Cyprius  (between  the  Esquiline  and  Viminal)  towards 
the  Carinae,  was  the  Hgelium  Sororis,  which  was  extant — 
repaired  at  the  public  expense — till  the  fifth  century.  This, 
"  the  Sister's  Beam,"  commemorated  the  well-known  story  of 
the  last  of  the  Horatii,  who,  returning  from  the  slaughter  of 
the  Curiatii,  and  being  met  by  his  sister,  bewailing  one  of 
the  dead  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  stabbed  her  in  his 
anger.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  at  the  prayer  of 
his  father  his  crime  was  expiated  by  his  passing  under  the 
yoke  of  "  the  Sister's  Beam."  On  one  side  of  the  Tigellum 
Sororis  was  an  altar  to  Jimo  Sororis  \  on  the  other  an  altar 
to  Janus  Curiatius.* 

During  the  empire  several  poets  had  their  residence  on 
the  Esquiline.  Virgil  lived  there,  near  the  gardens  of 
Mecenas,  which  covered  the  slopes  between  the  Esquiline 
and  ViminaL  Propertius  had  a  house  there,  as  we  learn 
from  himself-^ 

"  I,  puer,  et  citus  hsec  aliqua  propone  columna 
£t  dominum  Esquiliis  scribe  habitare  tuum.'* 

Properi,  EUg.  hr.  23. 

It  is  believed,  but  without  certainty,  that  Horace  also 
lived  upon  the  Esquiline.  He  was  constantly  there  in  the 
villa  of  Maecenas,  where  he  was  buried,  and  which  he  has 
described  in  his  poems  both  in  its  original  state  as  a  dese- 
crated cemetery,  and  again  after  his  friend  had  converted  it 
into  a  beautiful  garden. 

**  Nunc  licet  Esquiliis  habitare  salubribns,  atqne 
Aggere  in  apnco  spatiari,  quo  modo  tristes 
Albis  infbxmem  spectabant^ssibus  agrum." 

The  house  of  Maecenas,  the  great  patron  of  the  poets  of 
the  Augustan  age,  probably  occupied  a  site  above  the 
Carinas,  where  the  baths  of  Titus  afterwards  were.  It  was  a 
lofty  and  magnificent  edifice,  and  is  described  by  Horace, 
who  calls  it — 

.*  Uv.  L  ■6t  Dioojiui,  m.  at. 
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**  Fastkliosam  aesere  copbun,  et 
Molem  propinquam  nubibus  aidnis : 
Omitte  mirari  beatse 
Fumum  et  opes  strepitiunqne  Ronue." 

Maecenas  bequeathed  his  villa  to  Augustus,  and  Tiberius 
at  one  time  resided  in  it 

Another,  though  less  well-known  poet  of  this  age,  who 
lived  upon  the  Esquiline,  was  Pedo  AlbinovanuSy  much 
extolled  by  Ovid,  who  lived  at  the  summit  of  the  Vicus 
Cyprius  (probably  the  Via  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore),  in  a  Utile 
house : 

**  Illic  parva  tui  domus  Pedonis 

Cselata  est  aquilae  minore  penna.** 

Martial,  z.  Ep.  19. 

Near  this  was  the  Locus  Orphei,  a  fountain,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  a  rock,  &c.,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Orpheus 
with  the  enchanted  beasts  around  him.  The  house  of  Pedo 
was  afterwards  inhabited  by  Pliny.  On  Septimius^  as  the 
furthest  slope  of  the  Esquiline  towards  the  Viminal  was 
called,  lived  Maximus — of  whom  Martial  says  : — 

"  Esquiliis  domus  est,  domus  est  tibi  colic  DiaiMe^ 
£t  tua  Patricius  culmina  Vicus  habet : 
Hinc  viduse  Cybdes,  illinc  sacraria  Vestse, 
Inde  Novum,  Veterem  prospicis  inde  Jovem.** 

Mari.  viL  Ep,  7a. 

Only  the  northern  side  of  the  Esquiline  is  now  inhabited 
at  all ;  the  southern,  and  by  far  the  larger  portion,  is  clothed 
with  vineyards  and  gardens,  sprinkled  over  with  titanic 
masses  of  ruin.  On  most  parts  of  the  hill,  one  might  imagine 
oneself  far  away  in  the  country.  According  to  Niebuhr,  the 
dweller  amid  the  vines  of  the  Esquiline,  when  he  descends 
into  the  city,  still  says,  "  I  am  going  to  Rome." 


Nero  (a.d.  54 — 68)  purchased  the  site  of  the  villa  of 
Maecenas,  and  covert  the  whole  side  of  the  hill  towards 
the  Carinse  with  the  vast  buildings  of  his  Golden  House, 
which  also  swallowed  up  the  Coelian  and  a  great  part  of  the 
Palatine ;  but  he  did  not  destroy  the  buildings  which  already 
existed,  and  ''  the  Golden  House  was  still  the  old  nuuision 
of  Augustus  and  the  villa  of  Maecenas  connected  by  a  long 
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series  of  columns  and  arches."*  Titus  (a.d.  79—81)  and 
Trajan  (a.d.  98 — 117)  used  part  of  the  same  site  for  their 
bsthsy  and  the  ruins  of  all  these  buildings  ar^  now  jumbled 
up  together,  and.  the  varying  whims  of  antiquaries  have 
constantly  changed  the  names  of  each  fragment  that  has 
been  discovered. 

The  more  interesting  of  these  ruins  are  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Esquiline  towards  the  Coliseum,  and  are  most 
easoly  approached  from  the  Via  Polveriera.  They  are 
shown  now  as  the  Baths  of  Titus,  or  Camere  Esquiline,  and 
occupy  a  space  of  about  11 50  feet  by  850.  That  the 
chambers  which  are  now  visible  were  to  be  seen  in  the  time 
of  Leo  X.  (1513 — 22)  we  learn  from  Vasari,  who  says  that 
Raphael  and  Giovanni  da  Udine  were  wont  to  study  there 
and  copy  the  arabesques  to  assist  their  work  in  the 
Vatican  Loggie.  After  this,  neglect  and  the  falling  in  of 
the  soil  caused  these  treasures  to  be  lost  till  1774,  when 
they  were  again  partially  unearthed,  but  they  were  only 
completely  brought  to  view  by  the  French,  who  began  to 
take  the  work  in  hand  in  181 1,  and  continued  their  excavar 
tions  for  three  years. 

The  principal  remains,  which  are  now  exhibited  by  the 
dim  torch  of  a  solitary  cicerone,  are  those  of  nine  chambers, 
extending  for  300  feet,  and  having  on  the  north  a  kind  of 
coihdor,  or  cryptoporticus,  whose  vault  is  covered  with 
paintings  of  birds,  griffins,  and  flowers,  &c.  In  two  of  these 
halls  are  alcoves  for  couches,  and  in  one  is  a  cavity  for  a  foun- 
tain with  a  trench  round  it,  like  that  in  the  nymphaeum  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Caesars.  In  one  of  the  halls  is  a  group  repre- 
senting Venus  attended  by  two  Cupids,  with  doves  hovering 
over  her.  Near  this  a  pedestal  is  shown  as  that  occupied  by 
the  Laocoon,  though  it  was  really  found  in  the  Vigna  de' 
Fredis,  between  the  Sette  Sale  and  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.  A 
set  of  thirty  engravings,  published  by  Mirri,  from  drawings 
taken  in  1776,  show  what  the  paintings  were  at  that  time,  but 
very  few  now  remain  perfect  A  group  of  Coriolanus  and  his 
mother,  represented  in  Mirri*s  work,  is  now  inaccessible.  All 
the  paintings  are  Pompeian  in  character,  and  for  some  time 
were  considered  the  best  remains  of  ancient  pictorial  art  in 
Rome,  but  they  are  inferior  to  those  which  have  since  been 
discovered  on  the  Latin  way  and  at  the  Baths  of  livia.    I'he 

^  M«riTale«  Romaiw  undar  th*  Empirtb  ch.  liu. 

a  B 
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chambers  which  open  beyond  the  nine  outer  halls  are  con- 
sidered to  be  part  of  the  Golden  House.  In  one  of  th^se 
the  Meleager  of  the  Vatican  was  found.  A  small  chapel, 
dedicated  to  Sta.  Felicitas  and  her  seven  sons  (evidently 
engrafted  upon  the  pagan  building  in  the  sixth  century),  was 
discovered  in  1813.  It  is  like  the  chapels  in  the  catacombs, 
and  is  decorated  with  thr  conventional  frescoes  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  &c  There  are  also 
some  faint  remains  of  a  fresco  of  the  sainted  patrons. 

Behind  the  convent  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  in  the  open 
vineyards,  are  other  ruins  called  the  Sette  Salc^  being 
remains  of  the  reservoirs  (in  reality  nine  in  number)  for  the 
Baths.  In  these  vineyards  also  are  three  large  circular  ruins, 
adorned  on  the  interior  with  rows  of  niches  for  statues.  One 
of  them  is  partly  built  into  the  Polveriera,  or  powder  maga- 
zine. These  have  been  referred  alternately  to  the  Baths  of 
Titus  and  those  of  Trajan, 

Immediately  behind  the  forum  of  Nerva  stands  the  colossal 
brick  tower,  known  as  the  Torre  dei  Conti,  and  built  by 
Innocent  III.  (11 98 — 12 16)  as  a  retreat  for  his  family,  now 
extinct  Its  architect  was  Marchione  d'Arezzo,  and  it  was 
so  much  admired  by  Petrarch  that  he  declared  it  had  *'  no 
equal  upon  earth ; "  he  must  have  meant  in  height  Fom 
of  the  Conti  have  mounted  the  papal  throne,  Innocent  III., 
Gregory  IX.,  Alexander  IV.,  and  Innocent  XIII.  The  last- 
named  pope  (1721 — 24)  boasted  of  having  "  nine  uncles, 
eight  brothers,  four  nephews,  and  seven  great  nephe>vs ;" 
yet — z.  century  after — ^and  not  a  Conti  remamed. 

If  we  turn  to  the  left  close  to  this,  we  shall  find,  in  a 
commanding  position,  the  famous  Church  of  S.  Pidro  in 
Vincoli,  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  in  a.d.  109  by 
Theodora,  sister  of  Hermes,  Prefect  of  Rome,  both  converts 
of  the  then  pope,  who  was  the  martjrr  St  Alexander  of 
the  basilica  in  the  Campagna.  A  bolder  legend  attributes 
the  foundation  to  St  Peter  hhnself,  who  is  believed  to  have 
dedicated  this  church  to  his  Divine  Master.  History,  how- 
ever, can  assign  no  earlier  foundation  than  that  in  442,  b) 
the  Empress  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Valentinian  III.,  fix)m  whom 
the  church  takes  its  name  of  the  Eudoxian  BasUicaj  and 
who  placed  there  one  of  the  famous  chains  which  now  fom 
its  great  attraction  to  Roman  Catholic  pilgrims. 
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*'tWdMiiu,  left  in  the  MamertiDe  Prisons  after  St  Peter's  confine- 
ment there,  are  said  to  have  been  foond  by  the  martyr  Sta.  Balbina, 
in  126,  and  by  her  given  to  Theodora,  another  sainted  martyr,  sister  to 
Hermes,  Prefect  of  Rome,  from  whom  they  passed  into  the  hands 
of  St.  Alexander,  first  pope  of  that  name,  and  were  finally  deposited 
by  him  in  the  church  erected  by  Tlieodora,  where  they  have  since 
remained.  Such  is  the  legendary,  but  the  historic  origin  of  this 
basilica  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  subsequent  to  the  year  4391  when  Juvenal,  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  presented  to  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Theodosius  the 
younger,  two  chains,  believed  to  be  those  of  St.  Peter,  one  of  which 
was  placed  by  her  in  the  basilica  of  the  apostles  at  Constantinople^ 
and  the  other  sent  to  Rome  for  her  daughter  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Valen- 
tinian  III.,  who  caused  this  church,  hence  called  Eudoxian,  to  be 
erected,  as  the  special  shrine  of  Peter's  chains.*' — Hemans, 

One  chain  had  been  sent  to  Rome  by  Eudoxia  the  elder, 
and  the  oth^  remained  at  Constantinople,  but  the  Romans 
could  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  half  the  relic ; 
and  within  the  walls  of  this  very  basilica,  Leo  I.  beheld  in  a 
▼ision  the  miraculous  and  mystical  uniting  of  the  two  chains, 
since  which  they  have  both  been  exhibited  here,  and  the  day 
of  their  being  soldered  together  by  invisible  power,  August  i, 
has  been  kept  sacred  in  the  Latin  Church  i 

The  church  is  at  present  entered  by  an  ugly  atrium,  which 
was  the  work  of  Fontana  in  1705 ;  but  Bacio  Pintelli  had 
already  done  almost  all  that  was  possible  to  destroy  the 
features  of  the  old  basilica,  under  the  Cardinal  Titular  of 
the  church,  Giulio  della  Rovere,  the  same  who,  as  Pope 
Julius  IL,  destroyed  the  old  St  Peter's  and  eighty-seven 
tombs  of  his  predecessors.  By  Pintelli  the  present  capitals 
were  added  to  the  columns  in  the  nave,  and  the  horizontal 
architrave  above  them  was  exchanged  for  a  series  of  narrow 
round-headed  arches. 

But,  in  spite  of  alterations,  the  interior  is  still  imposing. 
Two  long  lines  of  ancient  fluted  Doric  columns  (ten  on  eadi 
side),  relics  of  the  BadTs  of  Titus  or  Trajan,  which  once 
covered  this  site,  lead  the  eye  to  the  high  altar,  supposed 
to  cover  the  remains  of  the  seven  Maccabean  brothers, 
and  to  the  tribune,  which  contains  an  ancient  episcopal 
throne,  and  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  yacopo  Coppi^  a 
Florentine  of  the  sixteenth  century,  illustrative  of  the  life 
of  St.  Peter.  Beneath  these  is  the  tomb  of  G.  Clovis,  a 
miniature  painter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  canon  of  this 
cfanrdi. 
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On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  totnb  of  Antonio  Polfah 
juolo,  the  famous  worker  in  bronze,  and  his  brother  Pietro. 
The  fresco  above,  which  is  ascribed  to  Pollajuolo,  refers  to 
the  translation  of  the  body  of  Sl  Sebastian,  as  "  Dcpulsor 
Pestilitatis,"  from  the  catacombs  to  this  church, — one  of 
the  most  picturesque  stories  of  the  middle  ages.  TTie 
great  plague  of  a.d.  680  was  ushered  in  by  an  awful  vision 
of  the  two  angels  of  good  and  evil,  who  wandered  through 
the  streets  by  night,  side  by  side,  when  the  one  smote  upon 
the  door  where  death  was  to  enter,  unless  arrested  by  the 
other.  The  people  continued  to  die  by  hundreds  daily.  At 
length  a  citizen  dreamt  that  the  sickness  would  cease  when 
the  body  of  St  Sebastian  should  be  brought  into  the  city, 
and  when  this  was  done,  the  pestilence  was  stayed.  In  the 
fresco  the  whole  story  is  told.  In  the  background  the  citizen 
tells  his  dream  to  Pope  Agatho,  who  is  seated  among  his 
cardinals.  On  the  right  the  angels  of  good  and  evil  (the  bad 
angel  represented  as  a  devil)  are  making  their  mysterious 
visitation,  on  the  left  a  procession  is  bringing  in  the  relics, 
and  the  foreground  is  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  the  dead 
The  general  invocation  of  St  Sebastian  in  Italy,  and  the 
frequent  introduction  of  his  figure  in  art,  have  their  origin 
in  this  story. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  left  aisle  is  a  fine  bas-relief  of  St 
Peter  throned,  delivering  his  keys  to  an  angel,  who  acknow- 
ledges his  supremacv  by  receiving  them  on  his  knees,  lliis 
work  was  executed  m  1465,  and  serves  as  a  monument  to 
the  Cardinal  de  Cusa,  Bishop  of  Brixen,  whose  incised 
gravestone  lies  beneath. 

Over  the  second  altar  is  a  most  interesting  mosaic  of  680, 
representing,  in  old  age,  the  St  Sebastian  whom  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  as  a  beautiful  youth,  wounded  with 
anows, — which  he  survived  : — 

*'A  single  figure  in  mosaic  exists  as  an  altar-piece  in  S.  Pietro  in 
Vincoli.  It  is  intended  for  St.  Sebastian,  who  was  removed  to  the 
church  bj  Pope  Agathon,  on  occasion  of  the  plague  in  680,  and  doubt- 
less executed  soon  after  this  date.  As  a  specimen  of  its  kind  it  is  veiy 
remarkable.  There  is  no  analogy  between  this  figure  and  the  usual 
youthful  type  of  St.  Sebastian  which  was  subsequently  adopted.  On 
the  contrary,  the  saint  is  represented  here  as  an  old  man  with  white  hair 
arwl  beard,  carrying  the  crow^  of  martyrdom  in  his  hand,  and  dressed 
from  head  to  foot  in  true  Byzantine  style.  In  his  countenance  there  is 
still  some  life  and  dignity.  The  more  careful  shadowii^  also  of  the 
drapery  shows  that,  in  a  work  intended  to  be  to  much  exposed  to  the 
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«ase  of  the  pious,  more  tMdns  were  bestowed  than  usnal ;  nererthelea^ 
the  figure^  upon  the  whole,  is  Yeiy  inanimate;  the  ground  is  blue.**— 
KmgUr. 

The  first  altar  in  the  right  aisle  has  a  picture  of  St  Augus- 
tine by  Guerdno  ;  thexk  come  tombs  of  Cardinals  Margotti 
and  Agucd,  from  designs  of  Dommichino^  who  has  intro- 
duced a  portrait  of  the  former  in  his  monument  At  the 
end  of  this  aisle  is  the  beautiful  picture  of  St  Margaret  and 
the  Dragon  by  Guercino;  the  saint  is  inspired,  and  display- 
ing no  sign  of  fear, — ^an  earthly  impulse  only  appearing  in 
the  motion  of  her  hand,  which  seems  pushing  back  the 
dragon. 

**  St.  Margaret  was  daughter  of  a  priest  of  Antioch  named  Theo- 
dosius,  and  was  brought  up  as  a  Christian  by  her  nurse^  whose  sheep  she 
watched  upon  the  hills,  while  meditating  upon  the  mysteries  of  the 
gospel.  The  governor  of  Antioch  fell  in  love  with  her  and  wished  to 
marry  her,  but  she  refused,  and  declared  herself  a  Christian.  Her  friends 
thereupon  deserted  her,  and  the  governor  tried  to  subdue  her  by  sub* 
mitting  her  to  horrible  tortures,  amid  which  her  faith  did  not  faiL  She 
was  then  dragged  to  a  dungeon,  where  Satan,  in  the  form  of  a  terrible 
dragon,  came  upon  her  with  bis  inflamed  and  hideous  mouth  wide  open, 
and  sought  to  terrify  and  confound  her ;  but  she  held  up  the  cross  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  he  fled  before  it.  She  finally  suffered  death  by  decapi« 
tation.  Her  legend  was  certainly  known  in  the  fifth  century:  in  the 
fourteenth  century  she  was  one  of  the  favourite  saints,  and  was  specially 
invoked  by  women  against  the  pains  of  child-birth. 
"  '  Mild  Maigarete,  that  was  God's  maide ; 
•   Maid  Margarete,  that  was  so  meeke  and  milde/  " 

See  Jamesofis  Sacred  and  Legendary  Ari^  v.  r . 

Here  is  the  glory  of  the  church — ^the  famous  Moses  of 
Michad  Angdo,  forming  part  of  the  decorations  of  the  un- 
finished monument  of  Julius  II. 

"This  pope,  whom  nature  had  intended  for  a  conqueroj;^  and  destiny 
clothed  with  the  robe  of  a  priest,  takes  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  great 
warriors  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  side  of  Charies  V.,  of  Francis  I., 
of  Gonsalvo,  of  Cortes,  of  Alba,  of  Bayard,  and  of  Dona.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  Julius  II.  murmuring  prayers,  or  saying  mass  in  pontifical 
robes,  and  performing,  in  the  midst  of  all  those  unmanly  functions  and 
thousand  passive  forms,  the  spirit-deadening  part  which  is  assigned  to 
the  popes,  while  his  soul  was  on  fire  with  great-hearted  designs,  and 
while  m  the  music  of  the  psalms  he  seem^  to  hear  the  thunder  oi 
cannon.  He  wished  to  be  a  prince  of  the  Church ;  and  with  the  poli- 
tical  instinct  of  a  prince  he  founded  his  state  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
difficult  wars  against  France,  and  unhesitatingly  conquered  and  took 
possession  of  Bologna,  Ptacenza,  Parma,  Reggio,  and  tJrbino.    .... 

The  greatest  pope  since  Innocent  III.,  and  the  creator  of  a  ne^ 
yftHtiral  spirit  in  the  papacy,  he  wished,  as  a  second  Augubtus,  10 
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panfy  hjmsdf  and  his  creation.  He  took  up  again  the  profeda  flf 
Nicholas  V.  Rome  shonld  become  his  monnment.  To  cany  ovt  fait 
designs  he  found  the  genius  of  Bramante  and  Raphael,  and,  above  all, 
that  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  belonged  to  him  like  an  organ  o£  his  being. 
St.  Peter's,  of  which  he  laid  the  foundation-stone,  the  paintings  of  the 
Sistiue,  the  loggie  of  Bramante,  the  stanze  of  Raphael,  are  memorials, 
of  Julius  the  Second." — Gr^gorovius,  GrabmaUr  der  Papste. 

Most  of  all  Julius  II.  sought  immortality  in  his  tomb,  for 
which  the  original  design  was  absolutely  gigantic  Eighteen 
feet  high,  and  twelve  wide,  it  was  intended  to  contain  more 
than  forty  statues,  which  were  to  include  Moses,  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul,  Rachel  and  Leah,  and  chained  figures  of  the 
Provinces,  while  those  of  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth  were  to 
support  the  sarcophagus  of  the  pope.  This  project  was 
cut  short  by  the  death  of  Julius  in  1513,  when  only  four  of 
the  statues  were  finished,  and  eight  designed.*  Of  those 
which  were  finished,  three  statues,  the  Moses,  the  Rachel, 
and  the  Leah,  were  afterwards  used  for  the  existing  memorial, 
which  was  put  together  under  Paul  III.  by  the  Duke  of 
Urbino,  heir  of  Julius  II. — ^in  this  church  of  which  his  uncle 
had  been  a  cardinal. 

*'  The  eye  «doe8  not  know  where  to  rest  in  this  the  masterpiece  «f 
sculpture  since  the  time  of  the  Greeks.  It  seems  to  be  as  much  an 
incamation  of  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo,  as  a  suitable  allegoiy  of 
Pope  Julius.  Like  Moses,  he  was  at  once  lawgiver,  priest,  and  warrior. 
The  f^re  is  seated  in  the  central  niche,  with  long-flowing  beard  de- 
scending to  the  waist,  with  honied  head,  and  deep-sunk  eyes,  wfaidi 
blaze,  as  it  werc^  with  the  light  of  the  burning  bush,  with  a  majesty  of 
anger  which  makes  one  tremble,  as  of  a  passionate  being,  drunken  with 
fire.  All  that  is  positive  and  all  that  is  negative  in  him  is  equally 
dreadful.  If  he  were  to  rise  up,  it  seems  as  if  he  would  shout  forth 
laws  which  no  human  intellect  could  fiithom,  and  which,  instead  of 
improving  the  world,  would  drive  it  back  into  chaos.  His  voice,  like 
that  of  the  gyds  of  Homer,  would  thunder  forth  in  tones  too  awful  for 
the  ear  of  roan  to  support  Yes !  there  is  something  infinite  which  lies 
in  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo.  Nor  is  his  countenance  softened  by 
the  twilight  of  sadness,  which  is  stealing  from  his  forehead  over  his  ^es. 
It  \&  the  same  deep  sadness  which  clouded  the  countenance  of  Michael 
Angelo  himself.  But  here  it  is  less  touching  than  terrible.  The  Greeks 
could  not  have  endured  a  glance  from  such  a  Moses,  and  the  artist 

*  "  Des  huit  figures  tfbauchfet  H  y  en  a  deux  «ujourd*hui  au  minle  du  Louvra 
Acs  deux  escUves).  Lorsque  Michel-Ange  eut  renonc£  i  son  plan  primitif  il  en  fit 
clon  4  Roberto  Stroczi.  Des  mains  de  Strozii  elles  pass^rent  dans  cellcs  de  Frao- 
fois  ter,  et  puis  dans  oelles  du  connCtable  de  Montmorency,  qui  les  placa  4  an 
chateau  d'Eoouen,  d'oll  elles  soot  venues  an  Louvre.  Quatre  anties  pritmjniert 
sont  placCs  dans  la  groUe  de  Buontalcnti  an  jardin  du  Pskus  Pitti,  A  Florence.     Un 

Sroupe,  reprCsentant  une  figure  virile  en  terrassant  une  seoonde,  se  voit  ai^oanl^ai 
anil  la  grande  salle  del  Ctnqtucmte,  an  Palais  vieux  de  Flofenc^  o4  die  fat  phcf 
CMT  CdMne  icr.— ^.  Smkatier, 
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I  certjinlj  bave  been  blamed,  because  be  bad  tbrown  no  softenine 

toncb  orer  his  gi^ntic  picture.  That  which  we  have  is  the  archetype  01 
a  tenrible  and  quite  unapproachable  sublimity.  This  statue  might  take 
its  place  in  the  cell  of  a  colossal  temple,  as  that  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  but 
the  tomb  where  it  is  placed  is  so  little  suited  to  it,  that  regarded  eren 
only  as  its  frame  it  is  too  small." — Gregoroviut, 

On  either  side  of  the  principal  figure  are  niches  containing 
Michael  Angelo's  statues  of  Rachel  and  Leah, — emblematic 
of  active  and  contemplative  life.  Those  above,  of  the  Pro- 
phet and  the  Sibyl,  are  by  Raphael  da  Montelupo,  his  best 
pupil ;  on  the  summit  is  die  Madonna  with  the  Infant  Jesus 
by  Scherano  da  Settignano.  The  worst  figure  of  the  whole 
is  that,  by  Maso  dal  Bosco,  of  the  pope  himself,  who  seems 
quite  overwhelmed  by  the  grandeur  of  his  companions,  and 
who  lies  upon  a  pitiful  sarcophagus,  leaning  his  head  upon 
his  hand,  and  looking  down  upon  the  Moses.  He  is  repre- 
sented with  the  beard  which  he  was  the  first  pope  to  reintro- 
duce after  an  interval  of  many  centuries, — and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  from  his  example  that  Francis  I.,  Charles  V.,  and 
others,  adopted  it  also. 

After  all,  Julius  II.  was  not  buried  here,  and  the  tomb  is 
merely  commemorative.  He  rests  beneath  a  plain  marble 
slab  near  his  uncle  Sixtus  IV.,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sacra- 
ment at  St  Peter's. 

Close  to  the  Moses  is  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  in  which 
the  chains  are  preserved,  behind  a  bronze  screen — ^the  work 
of  Pollajuolo.  They  are  of  unequal  size,  owing  to  many 
fragments  of  one  of  them  (first  whole  links,  then  only  filings) 
having  been  removed  in  the  course  of  centuries  by  various 
popes  and  sent  to  Christian  princes  who  have  been  esteemed 
worthy  of  the  favour !  *  The  longest  is  about  five  feet  in 
lengths  At  the  end  of  one  of  them  is  a  collar,  which  is  said 
to  have  encircled  the  neck  of  St.  Peter.  They  are  exposed 
on  the  day  of  the  " station"  (the  first  Monday  in  Lent)  in  a 
reliquary  presented  by  Pius  IX.,  adorned  widi  statuettes  of 
St  Peter  and  the  angel — to  whom  he  is  represented  as  saying, 
**Ecce  nunc  scio  vere."t  On  the  following  day  a  priest 
gives  the  chains  to  be  kissed  by  the  pilgrims,  and  touches 
fiieir  foreheads  with  them,  saying,  "  By  the  intercession  of 

*  The  wife  of  Ovurf,  king  of  Northumberland,  received  a  golden  Vmf  oontainuif 
ni0i«f  Ae  cbaiasftDm  Pope  Vitalianiw,  ia  tiie  eutfh  oentiity. 
t  ActtxiLii. 
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the  blessed  Apostle  Peter,  may  God  preserve  you  from  evfl. 
Amen." 

**  Peter,  therefore,  was  kept  in  prison :  but  pnijer  was  made  without 
ceasing  of  the  church  unto  God  for  him.  And  when  Herod  would  have 
brought  him  forth,  the  same  night  Peter  was  sleeping  between  two 
soldiers,  bound  with  two  chains :  and  the  keepers  before  the  door  kept 
the  prison.  And,  behold,  the  angel  of  the  Loid  came  npon  lum,  and  a 
light  shined  in  the  prison :  and  he  smote  Peter  on  the  side,  and  raised 
him  up^  saying.  Arise  up  quickly.  And  his  chains  fell  off  from  hii 
hands.'' — Acts  xii.  5 — 7. 

Other  relics  preserved  here  arc  portions  of  the  crosses  of 
St  Peter  and  St.  Andrew,  and  the  body  of  Sta.  Costanza. 

The  sacristy,  opening  out  of  this  chapel,  contains  a  num- 
ber of  pictures,  including,  very  appropriately,  the  Deliverance 
of  St  Peter  from  Prison,  by  Domenkhino,  Here,  till  a  few 
years  ago,  was  preserved  the  famous  and  beautiful  small 
picture,  known  as  the  Speranza  of  Guido,  It  has  lately  been 
sold  by  the  monks  to  an  Englishman,  and  is  replaced  by  a 
copy. 

In  this  church  Hildebrand  was  crowned  popje  as  Gre- 
gory VII.  (1073).  Stephen  IX.  was  also  proclaimed  here 
in  939.  The  adjoining  convent  was  built  from  designs  of 
Giuliano  San  Gallo.  Its  cotrrtyard  contains  a  picturesque 
well  (with  columns),  bearing  the  arms  of  Julius  11.,  by 
Simcne  Mosca,  The  arcades  were  decorated  in  the  present 
century  with  frescoes  by  Pikra  Camosci^  as  a  votive  offering 
for  his  recovery  from  cholera,  to  St  Sebastian,  "  depulson 
pestilitatis." 

Opposite  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  is  a  convent  of  Maronite 
monks,  in  whose  garden  is  a  tall  palm-tree,  perhaps  the 
finest  in  Rome.  In  the  view  from  the  portico  of  the  church 
it  forms  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  the  combination  of  the 
old  tower,  the  palm-tree,  and  the  distant  capitol,  standing 
out  against  the  golden  sky  of  sunset,  is  one  veiy  familiar  to 
Roman  artists. 

The  tall  machicolated  Tower  on  the  right  was  once  a 
fortress  of  the  Frangipani  family,  who  obtained  their  glorious 
surname  of  "  bread-breakers  "  from  the  generosity  which  they 
showed  in  the  distribution  of  food  to  the  poor  during  a 
famine  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  tower  is  now  used  as 
a  belfiy  to  the  adjoining  Church  oi S.Francesco  di Paola^  being 
the  only  mediaeval  fortress  tower  applied  to  this  purpose. 
The  adjoining  building  is  known  as  the  /T^iwr  0/ Lucrezia 
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BarguL,  and  the  balcony  over  the  gateway  on  the  oCher  side 
is  pointed  out  as  that  in  which  she  used  to  stand  meditating 
on  her  dimes.  Here  Caesar  Borgia  and  his  unhappy 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  supped  with  Lucrezia  and 
their  mother  Vanozza,  the  evening  before  the  murder  of  the 
duke,  of  which  Caesar  was  accused  by  popular  belief.  It  is 
worth  while  to  descend  under  the  low-browed  arch  from  the 
church  piazza,  and  look  back  upon  this  lofty  house,  with  its 
steep,  dark,  winding  staircase, — ^a  most  picturesque  bit  of 
street  architecture,  which  looks  better  the  further  you  de- 
scend The  Via  S.  Francesco  di  Paola  is  considered  by 
Ampere*  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  house  of  the 
Horatii  and  the  Tigellum  Sororis  once  stood. 

Following  the  nairow  lane  behind  S.  Pietro,  we  reach,  on 
the  left,  S,  Martina  al  Monte^  the  great  church  of  the  Car- 
melites, which,  though  of  uninviting  exterior,  is  of  the 
highest  interest  It  was  built  in  A.D.  500  by  S.  Symmachus, 
and  dedicated  to  the  saints  Sylvestro  and  Martino,  on  the  site 
of  an  older  church  founded  by  St  Sylvester  in  die  time  of 
Constantme.  After  repeated  alterations,  it  was  modernised 
in  1650  by  P.  Filippini,  General  of  the  Carmelites.  ITie 
nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  twenty-four  ancient 
Corinthian  columns.  The  aisles  are  painted  with  landscapes 
by  Giupar  Poussin^  having  figures  introduced  by  his  brother 
Nicholas.     The  roof  is  an  addition  by  S.  Carlo  Borromeo. 

The  pillars  of  different  marbles  are  magnificent,  and  the 
effect  of  the  raised  choir,  with  winding  staircases  to  the 
crypt  below,  is  highly  picturesque.  On  the  walls  are  frescoes 
by  Cavaiucdo  (ob.  1795),  who  is  buried  in  the  left  aisle. 
The  collection  of  incised  gravestones  deserves  attention,  they 
comprise  those  of  a  knight  in  mail  armour  of  1 349 ;  Cardinal 
Diomede  CaraflGsi,  witi^  a  curious  epitaph ;  and  various 
generals  and  remarkable  monks  of  the  Carmelite  Order. 
Beneath  the  high  altar  rest  the  bodies  of  Popes  Seigius, 
Sylvester,  Martin  I.,  Fabian,  Stephen  I.,  Soter,  Ciriacus, 
Anastasius,  and  Innocent  I.,  with  several  saints  not  papal, 
removed  hither  from  the  catacombs.  In  the  curious  crypt, 
part  of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  the  early  Coimcil  of  Sylvester 
and  Constantine  was  held,  as  represented  in  the  fresco  in 
the  left  aisle  of  the  upper  church.  The  back  of  the  ancient^ 
chair  of  Sylvester  still  remains,  green  with  age  and  damp.* 
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In  the  chapel  on  the  left,  where  St  Sylvester  used  to  cd» 
brate  mass,  is  an  ancient  mosaic  of  the  Madonna.  In  front 
of  the  papal  chair  is  the  giund  sepulchral  figure  oi  a  Cai^ 
melite,  who  was  General  of  the  Order  in  the  time  of  Sta. 
Teresa.  An  urn  contains  the  intestines  of  the  ^'Beato,* 
Cardinal  Giuseppe-Maria  de  Tommasis,  who  died  in  17x3. 
His  body  is  preserved  beneath  an  altar  in  the  left  aisle  of 
the  upper  church,  and  is  dressed  in  his  cardinal's  robes. 

"In  1650  was  reopened,  beneath  SS.  Martino  e  Sylyestro,  the  loo^* 
foi]gotten  oratoiy  fonned  (according  to  Aoastasius)  by  Sylvester  among 
the  halls  of  Trajan's  Thennse^or,  more  probably,  in  an  antique  palace 
adjacent  to  those  imperial  baths — and  called  by  Christian  writers  'Tttulus 
Equitii,'  from  the  name  of  a  Roman  priest  then  propqetoi  of  the  groaad. 
Now  a  gloomy,  time-worn,  and  sepulchral  subterranean,  this  structure 
if  in  form  an  extensiTe  quadrangle,  under  a  high-hung  vault,  divided 
into  four  aisles  by  massive  square  piers  ;  the  central  bay  of  one  aisle 
adorned  with  a  large  red  cross,  painted  as  if  studded  with  gems  ;  and 
ranged  round  this,  four  books,  each  within  a  nimbus,  earliest  symbolism 
to  represent  the  Evangelists.  Among  the  mudi-faded  and  dim>seen 
frescoes  on  these  dusky  walls,  are  figures  of  the  Saviour  between  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  besides  other  saintSi  each  crowned  by  a  laige  nimbus." 
— Hemani  AncUni  Sacred  Art 

Here  is  preserved  a  mitre,  probably  the  most  ancient 
extant,  and  said  to  be  that  of  St  Sylvester,  who  lived  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  who  was  the  first  Latin  bishop  to 
wear  the  mitre  originally  worn  by  the  priests  of  pagan  tern- 
pies.  This  ancient  mitre  is  so  low  as  to  rise  only  just  above 
the  crown  of  the  head. 

This  church  was  dedicated  to  St  Martin,  the  holy  Bishop 
of  Tours,  within  a  hundred  years  after  his  death,  showing 
the  very  early  veneration  with  which  that  saint  was  re- 
garded. 

Leaving  S.  Martino  by  the  other  door,  near  the  tribune, 
we  emerge  at  the  top  of  the  steep  street  called  Sia.  Luda  in 
Scicij  which  is  the  same  with  that  described  by  Martial  in 
going  to  visit  the  younger  Pliny  as — 

**  Altum  vincere  tnunitem  Subume." 

And  again — 

"  Alta  Suburrani  vincendm  est  semita  dhd." 

JUk,  V.  Ep.  23,  S. 

Here  is  a  whole  group  of  convents.  In  the  hollow  is 
the  convent  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  with  sevenl  others. 
Just  above  (in  the  Via  Quattro  Cantone)  is  the  convert  ol 
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Ae  OiBtotians,  or  S.  Filippo  Neri.  At  this  point  also  are 
two  medis&val  towers,  one  enclosed  within  the  con\ent  walls 
of  Sta.  Lucia  in  Selci,  the  other  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  tower  of  Mecs&nas,  cele- 
brated by  Horace. 

Mounting  the  street  we  soon  reach,  on  the  right,  the  pic- 
turesque tenth  century  west  gate  (a  high  narrow  arch  upon 
Ionic  colunms)  of  the  Church  of  Sta,  Prassede^  which  leads 
into  the  atrium  of  the  church.  This  is  seldom  open,  but  we 
can  enter  by  a  door  in  the  north  aisle. 

Sta.  Prassede  was  sister  of  Sta.  Pudenziana,  and  daughter 
of  Pudens  and  his  wife  Claudia,  with  whom  St.  Paul  lodged, 
and  who  were  among  his  first  converts  (see  Ch.  X.,  Sta. 
Pudenziana).  She  gave  shelter  in  her  house  to  a  number  of 
persecuted  Christians,  twenty-three  of  whom  were  discovered 
and  mart3nned  in  her  presence.  She  then  buried  their  bodies 
in  the  catacombs  of  her  grandmother,  Sta.  Priscilla,  but, 
collecting  their  blood  in  a  sponge,  placed  it  in  a  well  in  her 
own  house,  where  she  was  afterwards  buried  herself.  An 
oratory  is  said  to  have  been  erected  on  the  site  by  Pius  I., 
A.D.  160,  and  was  certainly  in  existence  in  a.d.  499,  when  it 
b  mentioned  in  the  acts  of  a  Council.  In  a.d.  822  the  ori- 
ginal church  was  destroyed,  and  the  present  church  erected 
by  Pascal  I.,  of  whose  tmie  are  the  low  tower,  the  porch,  the 
terra-cotta  cornices,  and  the  mosaics.  During  the  absence  of 
the  popes  at  Avignon,  Sta.  Prassede  was  one  of  the  many 
churches  which  fell  almost  into  ruin,  and  it  has  since  suffered 
terribly  from  injudicious  modernisations,  first  in  the  fifteenth 
century  from  Rosellini,  under  Nicholas  V.,  and  afterwards 
under  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  in  1564. 

The  interior  is  a  basilica,  the  nave  being  separated  from 
the  aisles  by  sixteen  granite  columns,  many  of  which  have 
been  boxed  up  in  hideous  stucco  pilasters,  decorated  with 
frescoes  of  apostles;  but  their  Corinthian  capitals  are 
visible,  carved  with  figures  of  birds  (the  eagle,  cock,  and 
dove)  in  strong  relief  against  the  acanthus  leaves.  The 
nave  is  divided  into  four  compartments  by  arches  rising  from 
the  square  pilasters  ;  the  roof  is  coffered. 

In  the  right  aisle  is  the  entrance  to  the  famous  chapel, 
called,  firom  its  unusual  and  mysterious  splendour,  the  Orto 
4ei  Paradiso --on^nal]y  dedicated  to  S.  Zeno,  then  to  the 
Viigin,  with  the  invocation  "  Libera  nos  a  poenis  inferi," 
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and  finally  to  the  great  relic  which  it  contains.  Females 
never  allowed  to  enter  this  shrine  except  upon  Sundays  in 
Lent,  but  can  see  the  relic  through  a  grating.  Males  are 
admitted  by  the  door  which  is  flanked  by  two  columns  of 
rare  black  and  white  marble,  supporting  a  richly-sculptured 
marble  cornice,  above  which  are  two  lines  of  mosaic  heads 
in  circlets — ^in  the  outer,  the  Saviour  and  the  twelve  aposdes; 
in  the  mner,  the  Virgin  between  St  Stephen  and  St  Lau- 
rence, with  eight  female  saints ;  at  the  angles  St  Pudens 
and  St  Pastor.  In  the  interior  of  the  chapel  four  granite 
columns  support  a  lofty  groined  vault,  which,  together  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  is  entirely  covered  with  mosaic 
figures,  which  stand  out  distincdy  from  a  gold  ground. 

"  Here  are  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  before  a  throne,  on  which  is  the  cross^ 
but  no  seated  figure;  the  former  apostle  holding  a  single  gold  key,*  tbe 
latter  a  scroll ;  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  with  a  richlj-bound  Yolume ; 
SS.  James  and  Andrew,  the  two  daughters  of  Pudens,  and  St.  Agnes, 
aU  in  rich  vestments,  and  holding  crowns ;  the  Vimn  Mary  (a  veiled 
matronly  figure),  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  standing  beside  her ;  mider 
the  arch  of  a  window,  another  half-ngure  of  Mary,  with  three  other 
females,  all  having  the  nimbus,  one  crowned,  one  with  a  square  halo  to 
indicate  a  person  still  living ;  above  theses  the  Divine  Lamb  on  a  hiU, 
from  which  the  four  rivers  issue,  with  stags  drinking  of  their  waters; 
above  the  altar,  the  Saviour,  between  four  other  saints, — figures  in  part 
barbarou&Iy  sacrificed  to  a  modem  tabernacle  that  conceals  them.  On 
the  vault  a  colossal  half-figure  of  the  Saviour,  youthful  but  severe  in 
aspect,  with  cruciform  nimbus,  appears  in  a  large  circular  halo  supported 
by  four  archangels,  solemn  forms  in  long  wlute  vestments,  that  stand 
findy  distinct  in  the  dim  light.  Within  a  niche  over  the  altar  is  another 
mosaic  of  the  Viigin  and  Child,  with  the  two  daughters  of  Pudens,  in 
which  Rumohr  (ftalienische  Forsch.)  observes  ruder  execution,  indi- 
cating origin  later  than  the  ninth  century."— /^invMur/  AndetU  Ckrutian 
Art, 

The  rdic  preserved  here  (one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
pilgrimage  in  Rome)  is  the  column  to  which  our  Saviour  is 
reputed  to  have  been  bound,  said  to  have  been  given  by  tbe 
Ssuracens  to  Giovanni  Colonna,  cardinal  of  this  church,  and 
legate  of  the  crusade,  because,  when  he  had  fallen  into  their 
\iands  and  was  about  to  be  put  to.  death,  he  was  rescued  by 
A  marvellous  intervention  of  celestial  light  Its  being  of 
the  rarest  blood  jasper  is  a  reason  against  its  authenticity ; 
the  peculiarity  of  its  formation  having  even  given  rise  to  the 
mineralogical  term,  "Granito  della  Colonna,"     A  disk  of 


*  '*CiamiMni  gives  an  engravuiff  of  tfaii  ffnrt  without  the  \xj ;  a  detail,  therefor^ 
:rs  t— surely  ndlhcrjiittifiable  DOT  judicious.*— ^#MNnM; 


to  be  ascribed  to  restorers  '■- 
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porphyry  in  the  pavement  narks  the  grave  of  forty  martyrs 
collected  by  Paschal  L  The  mother  of  that  pope  is  also 
buried  here,  and  the  inscription  commemorating  her  observes 
an  ancient  ecclesiastical  usage  in  allowing  her  the  title  of 
"  episcopa :  *'  "  Ubi  utique  benignissima  sua  genitridSy  scilicet 
DomiruK  Theodora,  Episcopa  corpus  quiescit!"  In  this  chapel 
Paschal  I.  saw  the  spirit  of  his  nephew  dragged  to  heaven  by 
an  angel,  through  the  little  window,  while  he  was  saying  a 
mass  for  his  soul. 

The  high  altar  covers  the  entrance  to  a  small  crypt,  in 
which  are  two  ancient  sarcophagi,  containing  the  remains  of 
the  sainted  sisters  Prassede  and  Pudenziana.  An  altar  here, 
richly  decorated  with  mosaic,  is  shown  as  that  which  existed 
in  the  house  of  Prassede.  Above  is  a  fresco,  referred  to  the 
twelfth  century,  representing  the  Madonna  between  the 
sainted  sisters.  At  the  end  of  the  left  aisle  is  a  large  slab  of 
granite  (nero-bianco),  upon  which  Sta.  Prassede  is  said  to 
have  slept,  and  above  it  a  picture  of  her  asleep.  In  the 
centre  of  the  nave  is  the  well  where  she  collected  the  blood, 
with  a  hideous  statue  of  her  squeezing  it  out  of  a  sponge. 

The  chapel  at  the  end  of  the  left  aisle  is  that  of  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo,  who  was  cardinal  of  this  church,  and  contains  his 
episcopal  throne  (a  wooden  chair)  and  a  table,  at  which,  like 
St  Gregory,  he  used  to  feed  and  wait  upon  twelve  poor  men 
daily.  The  pictures  in  this  chapel,  by  Louis  Stern^  represent 
S.  Carlo  in  prayer,  and  in  ecstasy  before  the  Sacrament.  In 
the  cloister  is  an  old  orange-tree  which  was  planted  by  him, 
but  is  still  flourishing. 

Opposite  the  side  entrance  of  the  Orto  del  Paradiso  is 
the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Cetive  (1474),  with  his  sleeping  figure 
and  statuettes  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Sta.  Prassede,  and  Sta. 
Pudenziana.  This  will  recall  Browning's  quaint  forcible 
poem  of '  The  Bishop  who  orders  his  tomb  at  Saint  Praxed's 
church.' 

'*  Saint  Piazed's  ever  was  the  church  for  peace; 

And  there  how  I  shall  lie  through  centuries^ 
And  hear  the  blessed  matter  of  the  mass, 
And  see  God  made  and  eaten  all  day  long. 
And  feel  the  steady  candle  flame,  and  taste 
Good  strong  thick  stupefying  incense-smoke  t  ^ 

Otli  T  tombs  of  interest  are  those  of  Cardinal  Ancherus, 
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fmOTJnwtftd  in  1 286  outside  the  Porta  S.  Gioyamu,  and  of 
Monsi^or  Santoni,  a  bust  said  to  have  been  executed  by 
Bemim  when  only  ten  years  old. 

Two  pictures  in  side  chapels  are  interesting  in  a  Vallom- 
brosan  church,  as  connected  with  saints  of  that  order, — one 
representing  S.  Pietro  Aldobrandini  passing  through  the 
furnace  at  Settimo ;  and  another  the  martyrdom  of  CardiDal 
Beccaria,  put  to  death  at  Florence  (whither  he  was  sent  by 
Alexander  IV.  to  make  peace  between  the  Guelfs  and 
Ghibellines) — and  consigned  to  hell  by  Dante. 


*■  Quel  di  Beccaria 


Di  ctti  seg6  Fiorenza  la  gorgien.** 

Inftmo^  xxxiL 

Steps  of  magnificent  rosso-antico  lead  to  the  tribune, 
which  is  covered  with  mosaics  of  a.d.  817 — 824.  Those 
on  the  arch  represent  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  ;  within  is  the 
Saviour  with  a  cruciform  halo — the  hand  of  ^e  first  peison 
oi  the  Trinity  holding  a  crown  over  his  head — and  St  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  bringing  in  the  sainted  sisters  of  the  church ;  on 
the  right,  Pope  Pasdial  I.,*  with  a  model  of  his  church ;  on 
the  left,  St  Zeno  (?).  Above  these  figures,  is  the  Adoradon 
of  the  spodess  Lamb,  and  beneath  their  feet  the  Jordan ; 
below  all  is  the  Lamb  again,  with  the  twelve  sheep  issuing 
from  the  mystic  cities  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  and 
verses  recording  the  work  of  Paschal  L 

"The  aimngement  of  saints  at  Su.  Pnssede  (817)  is  altogedier  dif- 
ferent from  that  at  Ravenna,  but  equally  striking.  Over  the  grand  arch 
which  separates  the  choir  from  the  nave  is  a  mosaic,  representing  the 
New  Jerusalem,  as  described  in  the  Revelations.  It  b  a  walled  en- 
closure, with  a  cate  at  each  end,  guarded  by  angels.  Within  is  seen 
the  Saviour  of  tne  World,  holding  in  his  hand  the  orb  of  sovereignty, 
and  a  company  of  blessed  seated  on  thrones :  outside,  the  noble  anny 
of  martyrs  is  seen  approaching,  conducted  and  received  by  angels. 
They  are  all  arrayed  in  white,  and  carry  crowns  in  their  hands.  Lower 
down,  on  each  side,  a  host  of  martyrs  press  forward  with  palms  and 
crowns,  to  do  homage  to  the  LAmb,  throned  in  the  midst.  None  ol 
the  martyrs  are  distinguished  bv  name,  except  those  to  whom  the  chuich 
b  dedicated— Sta.  Pn^ede  and  her  sbter  Pudoiziana." — Mrt,  Jamoonn 

While  Pope  Gelasius  II.  was  celebrating  mass  in  this 
church,  he  was  attacked  by  armed  bands  of  the  inimical 
houses  of  Leone  and  Frangipani,  and  was  only  rescued  by 
the  assistance  of  his  nephew  Gaetano,  after  a  conflict  of 

*  With  a  square  nimbus  denoting;  execution  in  his  lifetime,  as  at  Sta.  Ccc'Gji  and 
8U.  Maria  in  Navicella. 
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mne  hcxin.  Hence  in  1630,  Moriandi,  abbot  of  Sta.  Pras- 
sede,  was  suddenly  carried  off  and  put  to  fearful  tortures, 
which  resulted  in  his  death,  ostensibly  on  account  of  irregu- 
larities in  his  convent,  but  really  because  he  had  been  heard 
to  speak  against  Urban  VIII.* 

In  the  sacristy  is  preserved  a  fine  picture  by  Giulio 
Romano  of  the  Flagellation — especially  appropriate  in  the 
church  of  the  Colonna. 

Hence  the  curious  campanile  of  the  old  church  (built 
1 1 10)  may  be  entered,  and  a  loggia  whence  the  great  relics  of 
the  church  are  exhibited  at  Easter,  including :  portions  of 
the  crown  of  thorns,  of  the  sponge,  of  the  Virgin's  hair,  and 
a  miniature  portrait  of  our  Saviour — said  to  have  belonged 
to  St  Peter,  and  to  have  been  left  by  him  with  the  daughters 
of  Pudens. 

The  Monastery  attached  to  the  church,  founded  by 
Paschal  L,  was  first  occupied  by  BasiUan,  but  since  119S 
has  belonged  to  Vallombrosan  monks.  Nothing  remains  of 
the  mosaic-covered  chapel  of  St.  Agnes,  built  by  the  founder 
within  its  walls. 

Where  the  Via  Sta.  Prassede  crosses  the  road  leading 
from  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  to  the  Lateran,  is  the  modem 
gothic  church  of  //  Santissimo  Redentore^  built  by  Father 
Douglas  within  the  last  few  years. 

A  little  beyond  this,  attached  to  the  Church  of  S.  Vito, 
from  which  it  has  sometimes  been  named;  is  the  Arch  of 
GaUienus  (supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Esquiline  gate 
in  the  wall  of  Servius),  dedicated  to  GalUenus  (a.d.  253 — 260) 
and  his  Empress  Salonina,  by  Marcus  Aurelius  Victor,  evi- 
dently a  court-flatterer  of  the  period,  who  was  prefect  of 
Rome,  and  possessed  gardens  on  this  spot  It  is  of  very 
inferior  execution  ;  the  origmal  plan  had  three  arches ;  only 
that  in  the  centre  remains,  but  traces  of  another  may  bef 
seen  on  the  side  next  the  church.  Gallienus  was  a  cruel  and 
self-indulgent  emperor,  who  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
Romans  by  leaving  his  old  father.  Valerian,  to  die  a  captive 
in  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  so  that  the  inscription,  ''  Cle- 
mmtissimo  prindpi  cuius  invida  virtus  sola  pietaie  superata 
0/,"  is  singularly  false,  even  for  the  time. 

*"  II  arrivait  it  Gallien  de  faire  tuer  trois  ou  quatre  mille  loldats  en  un 
Joar,  et  il  ^rivait  des  lettres  comme  celle-ci,  adress^  k  un  de  ms 

ic  Italy. 
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gito^mr ;  <  Tli  n'ftnnis  pas  fiut  anei  poor  flMi,  si  ta  De  mcAi  \  mart  qoe 
des  hommes  annes,  car  le  sort  de  la  guerre  auralt  p«i  les  faire  p  lir. 
II  &ut  tuer  quiionque  a  eu  une  intention  mauvaise,  quiconque  a  maJ 
parle  de  moi.  Dccnirc,  tue,  extermine :  lactra^  occide^  concidtJ*  En^r^ 
dans  Byzance  en  promettant  leur  pardon  aux  troupes  qai  avaient  com- 
batttt  contre  lai,  il  les  Bt  egorger,  et  les  soidats  ravaeerent  la  Tille  an 
point  qu'ii  n*yrestapas  un  habitant.  Voilii  pour  la  demence.  Tandis 
que  Valerien,  son  pere,  ^tait  prisonnier  du  roi  des  Perses  Sapor,  qui  poor 
monter  i  cheval  se  servait  du  dos  du  vieil  einpereur  comme  d^un  marche- 
pied,  en  attendant  qu'il  ie  6t  empailler,  Tindigne  fils  de  Valerien  TiTait 
au  sein  des  plus  honteuses  volupt^  et  ne  tentait  pas  un  seul  effort  pour 
le  delivrer.   Voili  pour  la  ▼ailUuice  et  la  pi^te." — Am^ire,  Ewip^  ii.  334. 

Close  to  this  Gallienus  had  ordered  a  statue  of  himself 
to  be  erected,  which  was  to  be  double  the  height  of  the 
colossus  of  Nero,  but  it  was  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  destroyed  by  his  successor.  From  the  centre 
of  the  arch  hung,  from  the  thirteenth  century,  the  chain 
and  keys  of  the  gates  of  Viterbo,  removed  at  the  same 
time  as  the  great  bell  of  the  Capitol  These  interesting 
memorials  of  middle-age  warfare  were  taken  down  in  1825. 

Passing  under  the  arch  we  enter  upon  the  Via  Maggiore, 
the  main  artery  leading  to  Santa  Croce.  On  the  left  is  the 
humble  convent  of  the  Mmache  Pokuche^  where  the  long- 
suffering  Madre  Makrena,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  terrible 
persecution  of  the  nuns  of  Minsk,  has  lived  in  the  closest 
retirement  since  her  escape  in  1845. 

The  story  of  the  cruel  sufferings  of  the  Polish -Basilian  nuns  of  Minsk 
reminds  one*  of  the  worst  persecutions  of  the  early  Christians,  under 
Nero  and  Diocletian.  Makrena  Miaczylslawska  was  abbess  of  a  con- 
Tent  of  thirty-eight  nuns,  whom  the  apostate  bishop  Siemasko  6rst  tried 
to  compel  to  the  Greek  faith  in  the  summer  of  1838.  Their  refusal  led 
to  their  being  driven,  laden  with  chains,  to  Witepsk,  in  Siberia,  where 
they  were  forced  to  hard  labour,  many  of  them  oeing  beaten  to  death, 
one  roasted  alive  in  a  hot  stove,  and  another  having  her  brains  beaten 
out  with  a  stake  by  the  abbess  of  the  Czemice  (apostate  nuns),  on  thdr 
persisting  in  their  refusal  to  change  their  religion.  In  1840  the  surviving 
nuns  were  removed  to  Polock,  where  they  were  forced  to  work  at 
building  a  palace  for  the  bishop  Siemasko,  and  where  nine  of  them 
perished  bv  a  falling  scaffold,  and  many  others  expired  under  the 
neavy  weights  they  were  compelled  to  carry,  or  under  the  lash.  In 
2842  their  tortures  were  increased  tenfold,  eight  of  the  sisters  having 
their  eyes  torn  out,  and  others  being  trodden  to  death.  In  1843  those 
Vi  ho  still  survived  were  removed  to  Miadzioly,  where  the  "  protopope 
Skrykin"  said  that  he  would  ** drown  them  like  puppies,"  and  where 
they  were  dragged  by  boats  through  the  shallows  of  the  half- frozen 
Dwina,  up  to  tbetr  necks  in  water,  till  many  died  of  the  cold.  In  the 
spiing  of  1 8^5,  Makrena,  with  the  only  three  runs  who  survived  with 
the  use  of  their  limbs  (Ensebia  WanxMcka,  Clotilda  Konaiika,  and 
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fciie  Fomamacka,)  scaled  the  walls  of  their  prison,  while  the  priests 
and  nuns  who  guarded  them  were  lying  drunk  after  an  orgie,  and,  after 
vandeiingfor  three  months  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  made  good  their 
escape.  The  nuns  remained  in  Vienna  ;  the  abbess,  after  a  series  of  ex* 
traordinary  adTcntnres,  arrived  in  Rome,  where  she  was  at  first  lodged 
in  the  convent  of  the  Triniti  de*  Monti.  The  story  of  the  nuns  of 
Minsk  was  taken  down  from  her  dictation  at  the  same  time  by  a  number 
of  eminent  ecclesiastics,  authorized  by  the  pope,  and  the  authenticity  of 
Iwr  statements  verified ;  after  which  she  retired  into  complete  seclusion 
in  the  Polish  convent  on  the  Esqniline,  where  she  has  long  filled  the 
humble  office  of  portress.  Her  legs  are  eaten  into  the  bone  by  the  chams 
•he  wore  in  her  prison  life.  The  story  of  the  persecution  at  Minsk  may 
be  lead  in  *'  Le  K^dt  de  Makrena  Miaczylslawska,"  published  at  Paris, 
by  LecofTre^  in  1S46 ;  in  a  paper  by  Charles  Dickens,  in  the  '*  Household 
Words,"  for  May,  1854;  and  in  **  Pictures  of  Christian  Heroism,"  1855. 

Nearly  opposite  this  convent  is  the  picturesque  ruin  of 
a  nymphseum,  probably  of  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus, 
erroneously  cadled  The  Trophies  of  Marius,  from  the 
trophies,  now  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  Capitol,  which 
were  found  here. 

Beyond  this,  on  the  right,  is  the  entrance  of  the  Viila 
Palombaray  occupying  a  gpceat  part  of  the  site  of  the  Baths 
of  Titus. 

"  This  villa  once  belonged  to  Qneen  Christina  of  Sweden,  who  has 
left  upon  the  little  doorway  exactly  opposite  the  ruin  called  the  Trophies 
of  Marius,  a  curious  reconl  of  her  credulity.  It  consists  of  a  collection 
of  unintelligible  words,  signs,  and  triangles,  given  her  by  some  alchymist, 
as  the  rule  to  make  gold,  and  which,  no  doubt,  he  had  found  success- 
ftil,  having  obtained  from  her,  and  probably  from  many  other  votaries, 
abundance  of  that  precious  metal  in  exchange  for  it.  But  as  she  could 
make  nothing  of  it,  she  caused  it  to  be  inscribed  here,  in  case  any  pas- 
senger, wiser  than  herself^  should  be  able  to  develope  the  mystic  signs 
of  this  golden  secret"— ^oAntV  Rome. 

Though  the  existing  ruin  is  misnamed,  the  trophies 
erected  in  honour  of  the  victories  which  Marius  gained  ovei 
the  Cimbri  were  really  set  up  near  this;  and,  curiously 
enough,  on  this  site  also  Marius  was  defeated  at  the  "  Forum 
Esqiulinum"  by  Sylla,  who  suddenly  descended  upon  Rome 
from  Nola  with  six  legions,  and  entering  by  the  Porta 
Esquilina,  met  his  adversary  here,  and  forced  him  to  fly  to 
Ostia. 

Behind  the  Trophies  of  Marius  a  lane  branches  off  on 
the  left  to  the  desolate  Church  of  Sta.  Bibiana. 

In  the  time  of  Jidian  the  Apostate,  there  dwelt  in  Rome  a  Christian 
fiunily,  consisting  of  Flavian,  his  wife  Dalfrosa,  and  his  two  daughters, 
BibiMa  and  Donetria.     All  these  died  for  their  faith.     Flavian  was 

2  c 
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exiled,  and  died  of  ftarvation;  Dalfrcwa  was  beheaded ;  tliea 
imprisoned  (A.D.  362)  and  scourged,  and  Demetria  died  at  oooe  under 
the  torture.  Bibiana  glorified  C^  by  longer  sufferings.  Apraalu^  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  astonished  by  her  beauty,  conceived  a  guilty  passtoD 
lor  her,  and  placed  her  under  Uie  care  of  one  of  his  creatures  muncd 
Rufina,  who  was  gradually  to  bend  her  to  his  will.  But  Bibiana  repelled 
his  proposals  with  horror,  and  her  firmness  excited  him  to  such  liuyt 
that  he  commanded  her  to  be  botmd  to  a  column,  and  scouiged  to  com- 
pliance. **  The  order  was  executed  with  all  imaginable  cruelty,  riven 
of  blood  flowed  fix)m  each  wound,  and  morsels  of  flesh  were  tora  away« 
till  eren  the  most  barbarous  spectators  were  stricken  with  horror.  The 
saint  alone  continued  immoveable,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  heaven,  and 
her  countenance  radiant  with  celestial  peac^ — until  her  body  being  toiB 
to  pieces,  her  soul  escaped  to  her  heavenly  bridegroom,  to  xeoeive  the 
double  crown  of  virginity  and  martvrdom."  * 

After  the  death  of  Bibiana,  her  body  was  exposed  to  dogs  for  three 
days  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  but  remained  unmolested ;  after  which  it 
was  stolen  at  night  by  John  the  priest,  who  buried  it  here- 

The  church,  founded  in  the  fifth  century  by  Olympia,  a 
Roman  matron,  was  modernised  by  Bernini  for  Urban  VIIL, 
and  has  no  external  appearance  of  antiquity.  The  interior  a 
adorned  with  frescoes ;  those  on  the  right  are  by  Agastin0 
CiampeUi^  those  on  the  left  are  considered  by  Lanzi  as  die 
best  works  of  Pidro  da  Cortana.  They  pourtray  in  detail  the 
story  of  the  saint : — 

1.  Bibiana  refiises  to  sacrifice  to  idols. 

2.  The  death  of  Demetria. 

3.  Bibiana  is  scourged  at  the  column. 

4.  *  The  body  of  Bibiana  is  watched  over  by  a  dog. 

5.  Olympia  founds  the  church,  which  is  dedicated  by  Pope  Sha- 
plicius. 

The  statue  of  the  saint  at  the  high  altar  is  considered  die 
masterpiece  of  Bernini,  It  is  dignified  and  giacefiil,  and 
would  hardly  be  recognised  as  his  work. 

**This  statue  is  one  of  his  eariiest  works ;  and  it  is  said  that  when 
Bernini,  in  advanced  life,  returned  from  France,  he  ottered,  on  seeinff 
it,  an  involuntary  expression  of  admiration.  '  But,*  added  he,  '  had  I 
always  worked  in  this  style,  1  should  have  been  a  beggar.'  This  would 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  his  own  taste  led  him  to  prefer  simplicity  and 
truth,  but  that  he  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  corrupted  predilection 
of  the  age.'* — Eaton* s  Ronie, 

The  remains  of  the  saint  are  preserved  beneath  the  altvx, 
in  a  splendid  sarcophagus  of  oriental  alabaster,  adorned  with 
a  leopard's  head.  A  column  of  rosso-antico  is  shown  as 
4hat  to  which  Sta.  Bibiana  was  bound  during  her  flagellation* 

*  Crciret,  Vie  dsa  Saiatt. 
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Tlie  JHe  of  the  nuutyred   sisteis  is  observed  with  great 
solemnity  on  December  3. 

'*  II  est  touchant  de  voir,  le  jonr  de  la  fSte,  le  Chapitre  entier  de  la 
^rande  et  somptueuse  basilique  de  Sainte-Marie-Majeure  vciur  proces- 
sioneHement  a  cette  modeste  dglise  et  cel^brer  de  solennelles  et  pom- 
peuses  ceremonies  ea  I'honneur  de  ces  deux  vieiges  et  leur  m^re:  C'est 
qne  si  ces  trois  femmes  ^taient  iaibles  et  ignor^es  sdon  le  monde,  elles 
sont  devenues  par  leur  foi,  fortes  et  sublimes;  et  rErlise  ne  croit 
poavoir  trop  £ure  pour  ^orifier  une  pareille  ffajodeas.—ImprasioHS 
d'uts^  Caihilique  h  Rome. 

On  or  near  this  site  were  the  Horti  Lamtani^  in  which 
the  Emperor  Caligula  was  hastily  buried  after  his  assassina- 
tion, A.D.  41,  though  his  remains  were  shortly  afterwards 
disinterred  by  his  sisters  and  burnt  These  gardens  were 
probably  the  property  of  iElius  Lamia,  to  whom  Horace 
addressed  one  of  his  odes.*  At  an  earlier  period  Eiius 
Tubero  hved  here,  celebrated  for  his  virtue,  his  poverty,  and 
his  little  house,  where  sixteen  members  of  the  Elian  Gens 
dwelt  harmoniously  together.t  He  manied  the  daughter 
of  L.  Emilius  Paulus,  "  who,"  says  Plutarch,  "  though  the 
daughter  of  one  who  had  twice  been  consul  and  twice 
triumphed,  did  not  blush  for  the  poverty  of  her  husband, 
but  admired  the  virtue  which  had  made  him  poor." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Trophies  of  Marius,  the  Via  Porta 
Maggiore  leads  to  the  gate  of  that  name  (see  Ch.  XIII. )• 
Approached  by  a  gate  on  the  left  of  this  road,  most  desolate, 
until  the  making  of  the  railway  amid  its  vineyards  and  gar- 
dens, and  crowned  with  lentiscus  and  other  shrubs,  is  the 
picturesque  ruin  generally  called  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
Medicay  from  a  false  impression  that  the  Giiistiniani  Minerva, 
now  in  the  Vatican,  had  been  found  here.}  It  is  now  gen- 
endly  decided  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  bath  built  by  Augustus 
in  honour  of  his  grandsons  Caius  and  Lucius  Cassar  (sons  of 
Agrippa  and  Julia.  It  is  a  decagon,  with  a  vaulted  brick 
roof,  and  nine  niches  for  statues;  those  of  iEsculapius, 
Antinous,  Hercules,  Adonis,  Pomona,  and  (the  Famese) 
Faun,  have  been  found  on  the  site. 

Near  this  is  a  curious  Columbarium  of  the  Arruntia 
\  Family y  and  a  brick-lined  hollow,  supposed  to  be  part  of  the 
Naumachia  which  Dion  Cassius  says  that  Augustus  coxk- 
stnicted  **  in  the  grove  of  Caius  and  Lucius.'* 

*  L  s6.  t  Ampire,  Hkt.  Roou  m.  177- 

t  k  WW  fivnd  la  dw  inina  af  tW  «oiiv«at  of  Sta.  Btaria  loptm  lIiMnw. 
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Just  where  the  lane  turns  off  to  Sta.  Bibiana  is  the  ect 
trance  to  the  courtyard  of  the  Church  and  Monastery  of  S, 
Eusebio^  built  upon  the  site  of  the  house  of  the  saint,  a 
priest  of  noble  family,  martjrred  by  starvation  under  Con- 
stantius,  a.  d.  357,  His  body  rests  under  the  high  altar, 
with  that  of  St  Orosus,  a  Spanish  priest,  who  suffered  at 
the  same  time.  The  ceiling  of  the  church  is  painted  by 
MengSy  and  represents  the  apotheosis  of  the  patron  saint 
The  campanile  dates  from  1220.  In  this  convent  (which-was 
conceded  to  the  Jesuits  in  1825  by  Leo  XII.)  English  clergy- 
men about  to  join  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  frequently 
**  make  a  retreat "  before  their  reception ;  Archdeacon  Wilbcr- 
force  is  one  of  many  converts  who  have  been  received  here. 

Turning  towards  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  on  the  left  is  a 
Cross  on  a  pedestal  formed  by  a  cannon  reversed,  and  in- 
scribed "  In  hoc  signo  vinces," — ^a  memorial  of  tiie  abso- 
lution given  by  Clement  VIII.  in  1595  to  Henry  IV.  of 
France  on  his  being  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Opposite  this  is  a  peculiar  round  arched  doorway — ^unique 
in  Rome — forming  the  entrance  to  the  Church  of  S,  AntanU 
AbbaiCy  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana.  The 
church  is  decorated  with  very  coarsely-executed  frescoes  of 
the  life  of  the  saint, — ^his  birth,  his  confirmation  by  a  bishop 
who  predicted  his  future  saintship,  and  his  temptation  by 
the  devil  in  various  forms. 

"S.  Antonio,  called  'the  patriarch  of  monks,'  became  a  hermit 
in  his  twentieth  year,  and  lived  alone  in  the  Egyptun  desert  till  his 
fifty-fifth  year,  when  he  founded  his  monastery  of  Phaim,  where  he 
died  at  the  age  of  105,  having  passed  his  life  in  perpetual  prayer,  and 
often  tasting  no  food  for  three  dajrs  at  a  time.  In  the  desert  Sataa 
was  permitted  to  assault  him  in  a  visible  manner,  to  teirify  him  with 
dismal  noises ;  and  once  he  so  grievously  beat  him  that  he  lay  almost 
dead,  covered  with  bruises  and  wounds.  At  other  times  the  fiends  attadced 
him  with  terrible  clamours,  and  a  variety  of  spectres,  in  hideous  shapes 
of  the  most  frightfiil  wild  beasts,  which  they  assumed  to  dismav  and 
terrify  him  ;  tilla  ray  of  heavenly  light  breaking  in  upon  him,  chased 
them  away,  and  caused  him  to  cry  out,  '  Where  wast  thou,  my  Lord 
and  Master!  Why  wast  thou  not  with  me!'  And  a  voice  answered, 
*  Anthony,  I  was  here  the  whole  time ;  I  stood  by  thee,  and  behdd 
thy  comliat :  and  because  thou  hast  manfully  withstood  thy  enemies  I 
will  always  protect  thee,  and  will  render  thy  name  fiunous  throughout 
the  earth.'  "—BuUer's  Uvet  of  the  SainU,  ^ 

**  Surely  the  imagery  painted  on  the  inner  walls  of  Egyptian  tomb8» 
and  probably  believed  by  Anthony  and  his  compeefs  to  oe  oooneacd 
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with  devil-wonliipi  explains  his  yisinns.    In  the  '  Wofds  of  the  EUsn* 

m  monk  complains  ol  being  troubled  with  '  pictures,  old  and  neir.' 
Probably,  again,  the  pain  which  Anthony  felt  was  the  agony  of  a  fenK^ 
and  the  visions  which  he  saw  its  delirium.'* — KingsU^s  Henmis. 

In  the  chapel  of  S.  Antonio  is  a  very  ancient  mosaic, 
representing  a  tiger  tearing  a  bulL 

"  Le  tigxe  en  mosalque  consenrtf  dans  I'^lise  de  St  Antdiie^  patron 
des  animauz,  est,  selon  toute  apparence,  le  portrait  d'na  acteor  re* 
nomm^."-— ^mr/i^,  Hist,  Rom.  iy.  28. 

Hither,  on  the  week  following  the  feast  of  St  Anthony 
(January  17),  horses,  mules,  and  cows  are  brought  to  be 
blest  as  a  preservative  against  accidents  for  the  year  to  come. 
On  the  23rd,  the  horses  of  the  pope,  Prince  Borghese,  and 
other  Roman  grandees  (about  2\  p.m.)  are  sent  for  this 
purpose.  All  the  animals  are  sprinkled  with  holy  water  by 
a  priest,  who  receives  a  gift  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of 
their  master,  and  recites  over  each  group  the  formula, — 

"  Per  intercessionem  beat!  Antonii  Abbatis,  hsec  animalia  libenntnr 
a  malis,  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti.    Amen  1 " 

**  Les  bergers  romains  faisaient  la  lusiratum  de  lenrs  taureawc  $  ilt 
pnriiiaient  leurs  brebis  \  la  fSte  de  Pales  (pour  ^carter  d'eux  toute  in- 
fluence limeste),  comme  lis  les  font  encore  aspetger  d'eau  b6iite  ^  la 
fite  de  Saint  Antoine."— ^nv/^,  Hist,  Rom.  11.  329.* 

*•  'Long  live  St  Anthony,'  writes  Mabillon  (in  the  17th  century)  at 
he  describes  the  horses,  asses,  and  mules,  all  going  on  the  saint's  festival 
to  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  receive  the  benediction  of  a 
reverena  fiither.  'All  would  go  to  ruin,^  say  the  Romans,  ''if  this 
act  of  piety  were  omitted/  So  nobody  escapes  paying  toll  on  thia 
occasion,  not  even  Nostro  Signore  hmiidV*-^St€phiu/  Fnnch  Beta* 
dictina, 

'*  S.  Antonio  Abbate  is  the  patron  of  the  four-footed  creation,  and  his 
feast  is  a  saturnalia  for  the  usually  hard-worked  beasts  and  for  their  at* 
tendants  and  drivers.  Gentlefolks  must  be  content  on  this  da^  to  stay 
at  home  or  go  on  foot,  for  there  are  not  wanting  solemn  tales  of  how  the 
unbelievers  who  had  obliged  their  coachmen  to  drive  out  on  this  day 
have  been  punished  by  great  misfortunes.  The  church  of  S.  Antonio 
stands  in  a  large  piazza,  usually  looking  like  a  desert ;  but  to-day  it  was 
enlivened  by  a  varied  throng :  horses  and  mules,  with  tails  and  manes 
splendidly  interlaced  with  ribbons,  are  brooght  to  a  small  chapel  stand- 
ing  somewhat  apart  from  the  church,  where  a  priest  armed  with  a  laigt 
asperge  plentifully  besprinkles  the  animals  with  the  holy  water  which  is 
placed  before  him  in  tubs  and  pails,  sometimes  appcurently  with  a  sly 
wish  to  excite  them  to  gambols.     Devout  coachmen  bring  hxger  or 

*  This  pagan  benediction  of  the  animals  is  represented  in  a  iM^-ralief  in  ,lka 
Vaiican  (Museo  Pio-Qementino,  157).  A  peasant  bearing  two  ducks  as^his  offariag. 
Wings  his  cow  to  be  blessed  by  a  pnest  at  the  door  of  a  cha|»e],  and  the  priest  deia3riB9 
to  come  forth,  a  calf  drinks  up  the  holy  water.  Orid  describes  how  Iw  took  part  m 
Ibe  feast  of  Pales,  and  sprinkled  the  cattfe  with  a  lawelbomlw  (/iM44  iv*  Tsa) 
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Mfeftllcr  wax-tapers,  and  thdr  masters  send  alms  and  gills^  in  oido*  to 
secnre  to  their  valuable  and  useful  animals  a  year's  exemption  fiwa 
disease  and  accident  Honied  cattle  and  donkeys,  equally  predoos  and 
serviceable  to  their  owners,  have  their  share  in  the  biessing.'* — Gottke, 
Romische  Bru/e, 

"At  the  blessing  of  the  animals,  an  adventure  happened,  which 
afforded  us  some  amusement  A  countryman,  having  f^pt  a  blessing  on 
his  beast,  putting  his  whole  trust  in  its  power,  set  off  firom  the  church 
door  at  a  grand  ^lop,  and  had  scarcely  cleared  a  hundred  yards  before 
the  ungainly  animal  tumbled  down  with  him,  and  over  its  heui  he  rolled 
into  the  dirt.  He  soon  got  up,  however,  and  shook  himsell^  and  so 
did  the  horse,  without  either  seeming  to  be  much  the  worse.  The 
priest  seemed  not  a  whit  out  of  countenance  at  this  ;  and  sonae  of  the 
standers-by  exclaimed,  with  laudable  steadfastness  of  &ith,  *  That  but  for 
the  blessing,  they  mi^ht  have  broken  their  necks.'  '* — £ataH's  Rmme. 

"  Un  postilion  Ilahen,  qui  voyait  mourir  son  cheval,  priait  pour  lui, 
et  s*^criait :  O,  Sant'  Antonio,  abbiate  pieti  dell'  anima  sua ! " — 
Madame  deStail, 

"  The  ho^  was  the  representative  of  the  demon  of  sensuality  and 
gluttony,  which  Anthony  is  supposed  to  have  vanquished  by  the  exer- 
cise of  piety  and  by  the  divine  aid.  The  ancient  custom  of  placing  in 
all  his  effigies  a  black  pig  at  his  feet,  or  under  his  feet,  gave  rise  to  the 
superstition,  that  this  unclean  animal  was  especially  doiicated  to  him 
and  under  his  protection.  The  monks  of  the  Order  of  St  Anthony 
kept  herds  of  consecrated  pigs,  which  were  allowed  to  feed  at  the  public 
charge^  and  which  it  was  a  profanation  to  steal  or  kill ;  hence  the  pro- 
verb about  the  fatness  of  a  '  Tantony  pig.'  " — Jdmatm^s  Sacred  Artf 
p.  750. 

We  now  enter  the  Piazza  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  front 
of  which  stands  a  beautiful  Corinthian  column,  now  called 
Colanna  della  Vergine,  This  is  the  last  remaining  column 
of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  and  is  forty-«even  feet  high 
without  its  base  and  capital  It  was  brought  hither  by 
Paul  V.  in  1613.  The  figure  of  the  Virgin  on  the  top  is  by 
Bertelot 

The  Basilica  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiare^  frequently  named 
from  its  founder  the  Liberian  Basilica^  was  founded  A.D.  352, 
by  Pope  Liberius,  and  John,*  a  Roman  patrician,  to  com- 
memorate a  miraculous  fall  of  snow,  which  covered  this  spot 
of  ground  and  no  other,  on  the  5th  of  August,  when  the  Viigin 
appearing  in  a  vision,  showed  them  that  she  had  thus  appro- 
priated the  site  of  a  new  templet  This  legend  is  comme- 
morated every  year  on  the  5th  of  August,  the  festa  of  La 
Madonna  della  Neve,  when,  during  a  solemn  high  mass  in  the 

*  His  flat  tombstoike  is  in  the  centre  of  the  nave. 

t  This  story  m  the  subjact  of  two  of  Murillo's  most  beautifol  pictures  ia  iht 
g»llery  at  Madrid.  The  first  represents  Che  yisioo  of  the  Vifsin  lo  Juhn  and  hit 
wife,-4n  the  seooad  they  tell  what  they  have  mcb  fo  Pope  liherias. 
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Boi^hese  chapel,  showers  of  white  rose-leaves  are  thrown 
down  constantly  through  two  holes  in  the  ceiling,  '^  like  a 
leafy  noist  between  the  priests  and  worshippers." 

This  church,  in  spite  of  many  alterations,  is  in  some 
respects  internally  the  most  beautiful  and  harmonious  build- 
ing in  Rome,  and  retains  much  of  the  character  which  it 
received  when  rebuilt  between  432  and  440;  by  Sixtus  III., 
who  dedicated  it  to  Sta.  Maria  Mater  Dei,  and  established 
it  as  one  of  the  four  patriarchal  basilicas,  whence  it  is  pro» 
vided  with  the  "porta  santa,"  only  opened  by  the  pope, 
with  great  solemnity,  four  times  in  a  century. 

The  west  front  was  added  under  Benedict  XIV.  (Laro- 
bertini)  in  1741,  by  Ferdinando  Fuga,  destroying  a  portico 
of  the  time  of  Eugenius  III.,  of  wluch  the  only  remnant  is 
an  architrave,  inserted  into  which  is  an  inscription,  quoted 
by  its  defenders  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  Mariolatry 
in  the  twelfth  century : — 

"Terdns  Eugenius  Romanus  Papa  benignus 
Obtulit  hoc  munus,  Virgo  Maria,  tibi. 

Quae  Mater  Christi  fieri  merito  memistit 
Salva  perpetua  Viiginitate  tiW. 

£s  Via,  Vita,  Salus,  totius  Gloria  Mundi, 
Da  yeniam  culpis,  Virginitatis  Honos.** 

In  this  portico  is  a  sUtue  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  by 
iMomti.  In  the  upper  story  are  preserved  the  mosaics 
which  once  decorated  the  old  facade,  some  of  them  repre- 
senting the  miracle  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
church. 

"To  1500  belong  the  mosaics  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fa9ade  of 
Sta.  Mana  Maggiore  (now  inserted  in  the  loggia),  in  which,  in  two 
rows,  framed  in  architectnTal  decorations,  may  be  seen  Christ  in  the 
act  of  benediction,  and  several  saints  above,  and  the  l^end  of  the 
foonding  of  the  church  below— both  well-arranged  compositions.  An 
inscrij^tion  gives  the  name  of  the  otherwise  unknown  master,  'Phtlippus 
Rnsutl'  'fiiis  work  was  formerly  attributed  to  the  Florentine  mosaicist 
Gaddo  Gaddi,  who  died  131 2." — Kugler, 

Five  doors,  if  we  include  the  walled-up  Porta  Santa,  lead 
into  the  magnificent  nave  (280  feet  long,  60  broad),  lined  by 
an  avenue  of  white  marble  columns,  surmounted  by  a  frieze 
of  mosaic  pictures  from  the  Old  Testament,  of  a.d.  440— un- 
broken, except  where  six  of  the  subjects  have  been  cut  away 
to  make  room  for  arches  in  front  of  the  two  great  side 
chapels*     The  mosaics  increase  in  splendour  as  they  ap- 
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pioach  the  tribune,  in  front  of  which  is  a  grand  baldacchino 
by  Fuga,  erected  by  Benedict  XIV.,  supported  by  foui 
porphyry  colunms  wreathed  with  gilt  leaves,  and  sunnoiinted 
by  four  marble  angels  by  Pietro  BraccL  The  pavement  is 
of  the  most  glorious  opus-alexandrinum,  and  its  crimson 
and  violet  hues  temper  the  white  and  gold  on  the  walls. 
The  flat  roof  (by  Sangallo),  panelled  and  carved,  is  gilt 
with  the  first  gold  brought  to  Spain  from  South  Ame- 
rica, and  presented  to  Alexander  VI.  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella. 

**  The  mosaics  above  the  chancel  arch  are  Taluable  for  the  11105*^181100 
of  Christian  doctrine  :  the  throne  of  the  Lamb  as  described  m  the 
Apocalypse,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  beside  it  (the  earliest  instance  ol 
their  being  thus  represented)  ;  and  the  four  symbols  of  the  EvangdKts 
above ;  the  Annunciation ;  the  Angel  appearing  to  Zacharias  ;  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents  ;  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple ;  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  Herod  receiving  the  head  of  St  John  the 
Baptist ;  and,  below  these  groups,  a  flock  of  sheep,  type  of  the  faithful, 
issuing  from  the  mystic  cities,  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem.  We  see  here 
one  curious  example  of  the  nimbus*  round  the  head  of  Herod,  as  a 
symbol  of  power,  apart  from  sanctity.  In  certain  details  these  mosaics 
have  been  altered,  with  a  view  to  adapting  them  to  modern  devotional 
bias,  in  a  manner ^that  deserves  reprobation ;  but  Ciampini  (Monnmenta 
Vetera)  shows  us  in  engraving  what  the  originals  were  before  this 
alteration,  efliected  under  Benedict  XIV.  In  the  group  of  the  Ador- 
ation the  child  alone  occupied  the  throne,  while  opposite  (in  the  original 
irork)  was  seated,  on  another  chair,  an  elderly  person  in  a  long  blue 
mantle  veiling  the  head — concluded  by  Ciampini  to  be  the  senior 
among  the  Magi;  the  two  others,  younger,  and  both  in  the  usual 
Oriental  dress,  with  trousers  and  Phrygian  cai>s,  being  seen  to  approach 
at  the  same  side,  whilst  the  mother  stood  beside  the  throne  of  the 
child, — her  figure  recognisable  from  its  resemblance  to  others  in  sceaes 
irhere  she  appears  in  the  same  series.  As  this  group  is  now  before  us 
the  erect  figure  is  left  out ;  the  seated  one  is  converted  into  that  of  Mary, 
with  a  halo  round  the  head,  though  in  the  original  even  such  attribute 
(alike  given  to  the  Saviour  and  to  all  the  angels  intnxluced)  is  Mi 
assigned  to  her." — Hemans'  Ancient  Christian  Art. 

The  vault  of  the  tribune  is  covered  with  mosaics  by 
Jacopo  da  Turrita,  the  same  who  executed  those  at  the 
Lateran  basilica. 

'*  A  general  affinity  with  the  style  of  Cimabue  is  observable  in  some 
mosaics  executed  by  contemporary  artists.  Those  in  Sta.  Maria 
Mag^ore  are  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Jacobus  Torriti,  and  exe- 
cuted between  12S7  and  1292.  They  ve  surpassed  by  no  contem- 
porary work  in  dignity,  grace,  and  decorative  beauty  of  arrangement 
In  a  blue,  ^Id -starred  circle  is  seen  Christ  enthroned  with  the  Virgin; 
on  each  side  are  adoring  angels,  kneeling  and  flying,  on  a  gold 
ground,  with  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  the  two  St  Johna»  St  Francis, 
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and  St.  Anthony  (the  taoK  m  size  and  position  as  at  St.  J.  Lateran), 
advancing  devoutly  along.  The  upper  part  is  filled  with  graceful  Tine- 
branches,  with  symbolical  animak  among  them.  Below  is  Jordan, 
with  small  river  gods,  boats,  and  figures  of  men  and  animals.  Further 
below  arc  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  in  animated  arrangement  The 
group  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  of  Christ  enthroned  Mrith  the  Virgin,  is 
especially  fine:  while  the  Saviour  is  placing  the  crown  on  His  mother's 
beul,  she  lifts  up  her  hands  with  the  expression  both  of  admiration  and 
of  modest  remonstraoce.*  The  forms  are  very  pure  and  noble;  the 
execution  careful,  and  very  difTerent  from  the  Roman  mosaics  of  the 
twelfth  century." — JCugUr, 

In  front  of  and  beneath  the  high  altar  Pius  IX.  has 
lately  been  preparing  his  own  monument,  by  constructing  a 
splendid  chamber  approached  by  staircases,  and  lined  with 
the  most  precious  alabaster  and  marbles. 

On  the  right  of  the  western  entrance  is  the  tomb  of  the 
Rospigliosi  pope,  Clement  IX.  (1667 — 69),  the  work  of 
Ercole  Ferrata,  a  pupil  of  BeminL  His  body  rests  before 
the  high  altar,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  the  members  of 
his  family.  Left  of  the  entrance  is  the  tomb  of  Nicholas  IV., 
Masci  (1288—92),  erected  to  his  memory  three  hundred 
years  after  his  death  by  Sixtus  V.  while  still  a  cardinal  He 
is  represented  giving  benediction,  between  two  allegorical 
figures  of  Justice  and  Religion, — a  fine  work  of  Leonardo  da 
Sarzana. 

"  It  is  well  to  know  that  this  pope,  a  mere  upstart  from  the  dust, 
sought  to  support  himself  througti  the  mighty  family  of  Colonna,  by 
raising  them  too  high.  His  friend,  the  Cardinal  Giacomo  Colonna, 
contributed  with  him  to  the  renewal  of  the  mosaics  which  are  in  the 
tribune  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  one  can  see  their  two  figures 
there  to  this  day.  It  was  in  this  reign  that  Ptolemais,  the  last  possession 
of  the  Christians  in  Asia,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans ; 
thus  ended  the  era  of  the  Crusades.'* — Gregtfrovms. 

Behind  this  tomb,  near  the  walled-up  Porta  Santa,  is  a 
good  tomb  of  two  bishops,  brothers,  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  in  the  same  aisle  are  many  other  monuments  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  some  of  them  fine  in  their  way. 

Nearly  on  a  line  with  the  baldacchino  is  the  entrance  of 
the  Borghese  Chapd^  built  by  Flaminio  Ponzio  for  Paul  V. 
in  1608,  gorgeous  with  precious  marbles  and  alabasters. 
Over  its  altar  is  preserved  one  of  the  pictures  attributed  to 

*  This  mouuc  will  bring  to  mind  die  beautiful  lines  of  Dante  >» 
**  V  amor  che  masse  gift  1*  eterno  padra 
Per  fi|;lia  aver  di  sua  Deita  trina 
Costei  chc  fu  del  fifflio  suopoi  madrt 
DelT  univcrso  qu*  m  la  roguuL** 
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St  Luke  (and  announced  to  be  such  in  a  papal  bull  atticlicd 
to  the  walls!),  much  revered  from  the  belief  that  it  stayed 
the  plague  which  decimated  the  city  during  the  reign  of 
Pelagius  II.,  and  that  (after  its  intercession  had  been  sought 
by  a  procession  by  order  of  Innocent  VIII.)  it  brought  about 
the  overthrow  of  the  Moorish  dominion  in  Spain. 

**  On  conserve  ^  Sainte  Marie  Majeure  une  des  images  de  la  Madonne 
peintes  par  St.  Luc,  et  plusieors  fois  on  a  trouve  les  anges  chantant  les 
litanies  autour  de  ce  tableau." — Stendal, 

The  "  Scheme  of  decorations  in  this  goigeous  chapel  is  so  remark- 
able, as  testifying  to  the  development  which  the  theological  idea  of 
the  Virgin,  as  the  Sposa  or  personified  Church,  had  attained  in  the 
time  of  Paul  V. — the  same  pope  who  in  1615  promulgated  the  £imons 
bull  relative  to  the  Immaculate  Conception '*•>  that  the  insertion  of  the 
whole  passage  of  Mrs.  Jameson  on  this  subject  will  not  be  considered 
too  much. 

"First,  and  elevated  above  all,  we  have  the  'Madonna  della 
Concezione,'  'Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,'  in  a  glory  of 
light,  sustained  and  surrounded  by  angels,  having  the  crescent  under 
her  feet,  according  to  the  approved  treatment.  Beneath,  round  the 
dome,  we  read  in  conspicuous  letters  the  text  from  the  Revelation: — 

SIGNUM  .  MAGNUM  .  APPARAVIT  .  IN  .  CCELo  .  MULIER  .  AMICTA  .  SOLE . 
KT  .  LUNA  .  SUB  .  PBDIBUS  .  EJUS  .  ET  .  IN  .  CAPITE  .  EJUS  .  CORONA  . 

STELLARUM  .  DUODECIM.  Lower  down  is  a  second  inscription  ex- 
pressing the  dedication.  MARii€ .  CHRISTI .  matri  .  semper  .  virgini  . 
PAULUS  .  QUINTUS  .  P.M.  The  decorations  beneath  the  cornice  consist 
of  eighteen  large  frescoes,  and  six  statues  in  marble,  above  life  size. 
We  have  the  subjects  arranged  in  the  following  order : — 

*'  I.  The  four  great  prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel, 
in  their  usual  place  in  the  four  pendatives  of  the  dome. 

"2.  Two  large  frescoes.  In  the  first  the  Vision  of  St.  Gr^oiy 
Thaumaturgus,  and  Heretics  bitten  by  Serpents.  In  the  second,  St. 
John  Damascene  and  S.  Ildefonso  miraculously  rewarded  for  itcfairiing 
the  majesty  of  the  Virgin, 

"3.  A  large  fresco,  representing  the  four  Doctbrs  of  the  Cbnrch  who 
had  especially  written  in  honour  of  the  Virgin:  viz.,  Ireweus  and 
Cyprian,  Ignatius  and  Theophilus,  grouped  two  and  two. 

*'4.  St.  Luke,  who  painted  the  Virgin,  and  whose  gospel  contains 
the  best  account  of  her. 

•*  5.  As  spiritual  conquerors  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  SL  Dominic 
•nd  St.  Francis,  each  attended  by  two  companions  of  his  Order. 

*•  6.  As  military  conquerors  in  the  name  of  the  Virgii^,  the  Emperor 
Heraclius,  and  Narses,  the  general  against  the  Arians. 

"7.  A  group  of  three  female  figures,  representing  the  three  famous 
saintly  princesses,  who  in  marriage  preserved  their  virginity,  Pulcheria, 
Edeltruda  (our  famous  Queen  Ethelreda),  and  Cunegunda. 

**  8.  A  group  of  three  learned  Bishops,  who  had  especially  defended 
the  immaculate  purity  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Cyril,  St.  Anselm,  and  St 
Denis  (?). 

"9.  The  miserable  ends  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  honour  of 
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die  Vii)ghi.  I.  The  death  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  Tery  oddly  repre* 
sented ;  he  lies  on  an  altar,  tiansRxed  by  an  arrow,  as  a  victim ;  St 
Mercurius  in  the  air.  2.  The  death  of  Leo  IV.,  who  destroyed  the 
effigies  of  the  Virgin.  3.  The  death  of  Constantine  IV.,  also  a  famoiu 
iconoclast. 

*'  The  statues  which  are  placed  in  niches  are— 

"I — 2.  St.  Joseph,  as  the  nominal  husband,  and  St  John  the 
Evangelist,  as  the  nominal  son,  of  the  Virgin;  the  latter,  also»  as 
prophet  and  poet,  with  reference  to  the  passage  in  the  Revelation, 
xiL  i. 

**3 — 4.  Aaron,  as  priestly  ancestor  (because  his  wand  blossomed), 
and  Davidy  as  kingly  ancestor,  of  the  Viigin. 

"  < — 6.  St.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  who  was  present  at  the  death 
of  the  Virgin,  and  St.  Bernard,  who  composed  the  fiunons  '  Salve 
Regina'  in  her  honour. 

*'  Such  is  this  grand  systematic  scheme  of  decoration,  which,  to  those 
who  r^ard  it  cursorily,  is  merely  a  sumptuous  confusion  of  colours  and 
forms,  or  at  best  a  'fine  example  of  the  Guido  school  and  BeminL'  It 
is  altogether  a  very  complete  and  magnificent  specimen  of  the  prevalent 
style  of  art,  and  a  very  comprehensive  and  suggestive  expression  of  the 
prevalent  tendency  of  thought  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  no  description  of  this 
chapel  have  I  seen  the  names  and  subjects  accurately  given  :  the  style  of 
art  belongs  to  the  decadence,  and  the  taste  being  worse  than  questionable, 
the  prevading  doetrimU  idea  has  been  n^lected,  or  never  understood." — 
Ltgends  of  the  Madonna^  Ixxi. 

On  the  right  is  the  tomb  of  Clement  VIII.  (1592 — 1605), 
the  Florentine  Ippolito  Aldobrandini,  the  builder  of  the 
new  palace  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  cruel  torturer  and 
executioner  of  the  Cencl  He  is  represented  in  the  act  of 
benediction.  The  bas-reliefs  on  his  monument  comme- 
morate the  principal  events  of  his  reign, — the  conclusion  of 
peace  between  France  and  Spain,  and  the  taking  of  Ferrara, 
which  he  seized  from  the  heirs  of  Alphonso  II. 

On  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Paul  V.  (1605 — 162 1),  Camillo 
Bo^hese, — ^in  whose  reign  St  Peter's  was  finished,  as  every 
traveller  learns  from  the  gigantic  inscription  over  its  portico, 
*-who  founded  the  great  Borghese  family,  and  left  to  his 
nephew,  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese,  a  fortune  which  enabled 
him  to  buy  the  Borghese  Palace  and  to  build  the  Borghese 
Villa. 

'*It  is  a  truly  herculean  figure,  with  a  grandly  developed  head, 
while  in  his  thick  neck,  pride,  violence,  and  sensuality  seem  to  be 
united.  He  is  the  first  pope  who  wore  the  beard  of  a  cavalier, 
like  that  of  Henry  IV.,  which  lecaUs  the  Thirty-years'  War,  which  he 
lived  through ;  as  far  as  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain.  In  this 
found,  domineering,  pride-swollen  countenance,  appears  the  violent, 
Iwprrinni  spirit  of  Paul,  which  aimed  at  an  absolute  power.    Who 
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does  not  remember  his  fiunoas  quaird  with  Venice,  and  the  rftle  wUdk 
his  far  superior  adversary  Paolo  Sarpi  played  with  such  invincible 
courage  !  The  bas-reliefs  of  his  tomb  represent  the  reception  given  by 
the  pope  to  the  envoys  of  Congo  and  Japan,  the  building  of  the 
citaciei  of  Ferrara,  the  sending  of  auxiliary  troops  to  Hungary  to  the 
assistance  of  Rudolph  II.,  and  the  canonization  of  Sta.  Franresoa 
Romana  and  S.  Carlo  Borromeo." — Cnsgorwius, 

The  frescoes  in  the  aipola  are  by  Cigoli;  those  around 
the  altar  by  the  Cav.  D'Arpino  ;  those  above  the  tombs  and 
on  the  arches  by  Guido,  except  the  Madonna,  which  is 
by  Lanfranco,  The  late  beloved  Princess  Boighese,  nee 
Lady  Gwendoline  Talbot,  was  buried  in  front  of  the  altar, 
all  Rome  following  her  to  the  grave. 

The  funeral  of  Princess  Borghese  proved  the  feeling  with  which 
she  was  regarded.  Her  body  lay  upon  a  car  which  was  drawn  by 
forty  young  Romans,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  poor  of  Rome,  the 
procession  swelling  like  a  river  in  every  street  and  piazza  it  passed 
through,  while  from  all  the  windows  as  it  passed  flowers  were  showered 
down.  In  funeral  ceremonies  of  great  personages  at  Rome  an  ancient 
custom  is  observed  by  which,  when  the  body  is  lowered  into  the  grave. 
a  chamberlain,  coming  out  to  the  church  door,  announces  to  the 
coachman,  who  is  waiting  with  the  family  carriage,  that  hts  master 
or  mistress  has  no  longer  need  of  his  services  ;  and  the  coachman 
thereupon  breaks  his  staff  of  office  and  drives  mournfully  away. 
When  this  formality  was  fulfilled  at  the  funeral  of  Princess  Biorghese, 
the  whole  of  the  vast  crowd  waiting  outside  the  basilica  broke  into 
tears  and  sobs,  and  kneeling  by  a  common  impulse^  prayed  aloud  for  the 
soul  of  their  benefactress. 

The  chapel  has  been  lately  the  scene  of  a  miraculous 
story,  with  reference  to  a  visionary  appearance  of  the  Prin- 
cess Borghese,  which  has  obtained  great  credit  among  the 
people,  by  whom  she  is  already  looked  upon  as  a  saint 

The  first  chapel  in  the  right  aisle  is  that  of  the  Patrin 
family,  and  close  by  is  the  sepulchral  stone  of  their  noble 
ancestor,  Giovanni  Patricino,  whose  bones  were  found  be- 
neath the  high  altar,  and  deposited  here  in  1700.  A  litdc 
further  is  the  chapel  of  the  Santa  Croce,  with  ten  porphyry 
columns.  Then  comes  the  Chapdofthe  Holy  Sacrament^  built 
by  Fontana  for  Sixtus  V.  while  still  Cardinal  of  Montalto. 
Gregory  XIII.,  who  was  then  on  the  throne,  visited  this 
goi'geous  chapel  when  it  was  nearly  completed,  and  imme- 
diately decided  that  one  who  could  build  such  a  splendid 
temple  was  sufficiently  rich,  and  suppressed  the  cardinal's 
pension.  Fontana  advanced  a  thousand  scudi  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  and  had  the  delicacy  never  to  allow  the 
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cardinal  to  imagine  that  he  was  indebted  to  him.  The 
chapely  restored  1870,  is  adorned  with  statues  by  Giobattista 
Pozzo,  Cesare  Nebbia,  and  others.  Under  the  altar  is  a 
presepio— one  of  the  best  works  of  Bernini,  and  opposite 
to  it,  in  the  confession,  a  beautiful  statue  of  S.  Gaetano 
(founder  of  the  Theatines,  who  died  1547*),  with  two 
little  children.  On  the  right  is  the  splendid  tomb  of 
Pius  v.,  Michaele  Ghislieri  (1566 — 72),  the  barefooted,  bare- 
headed Dominican  monk  of  Sta.  &ibina,  who  in  his  short 
six  years'  reign  beheld  amongst  other  events  the  victory  of 
Lepanto,  the  fall  of  the  Huguenots  in  France,  and  the  mas- 
sacre of  St  Bartholomew,  events  which  were  celebrated  at 
Rome  withySto  and  thanksgivings.  The  figure  of  the  pope, 
a  monk  wasted  to  a  skeleton  (by  Leonardo  de  Sarzana),  sits 
in  the  central  niche,  between  statues  of  St  Dominic  and  St 
Peter  Martyr.  A  number  of  bas-reliefs  by  different  sculptors 
represent  the  events  of  his  life.  Some  are  by  the  Flemish 
artists  Nicolas  d' Arras  and  Egidius. 

On  the  left,  is  the  tomb  of  Sixtus  V.  (1585 — 90),  Felice 
Perretti,  who  as  a  boy  kept  his  father's  pigs  at  Montalto ; 
who  as  a  young  man  was  a  Franciscan  monk  preaching  in 
the  Apostoli,  and  attracting  crowds  by  his  eloquence ;  and 
who  then  rose  to  be  bishop  of  Fermo,  soon  after  to  be 
cardijutly  and  was  lastly  raised  to  the  papal  throne,  which 
he  occupied  only  five  years,  a  time  which  sufficed  for  the 
prince  of  the  Church  who  loved  building  the  most,  to  renew 
Rome  entirely. 

"  If  anything  can  still  the  spectator  to  silence,  and  awaken  him  to 
great  recollections,  it  is  the  monument  of  this  astonishing  man,  who, 
as  child,  herded  swine,  and  as  an  old  man  commanded  people  and 
kings,  and  who  filled  Rome  with  so  many  works,  that  from  every  side 
his  name,  like  an  echo,  rings  m  the  traveller  s  ear.  We  never  cease  to 
be  amazed  at  the  wonderful  luck  which  raised  Napoleon  from^  the  dust 
to  the  throne  of  the  world,  as  if  it  were  a  romance  or  a  fairy  story. 
But  if  in  the  history  of  kings  these  astonishing  changes  are  extra- 
ofdinary  accidents,  they  seem  quite  natural  in  the  history  of  the  popes, 
they  belong  to  the  very  essence  of  Christendom,  which  docs  not 
Appeal  to  the  person,  but  to  the  spirit ;  and  while  the  one  history  is  full 
of  ordinary  men,  who,  without  the  prerogative  of  their  crown,  would 
have  sunk  into  eternal  oblivion,  the  other  is  rich  in  mat  men,  who^ 
placed  in  a  different  sphere,  would  have  been  equally  worthy  of  re- 
nowiu" — Gregormnus, 

111  a  little  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  of  this — ^which 

*  See  Sta.  Doiotluau  du  anrii. 
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15  as  it  were  a  transei)t  of  the  church — ^is  a  ^e  picture  of  St 
Jerome  by  Spagnualstto^  and  in  the  chapel  opposite  a  sar- 
cophagus of  two  early  Christian  consuls,  richly  wrought  ia 
the  Roman  imperial  style,  but  with  Christian  subjects^ — 
Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  Zaccheus  in  the  sycamore-troe, 
Martha  at  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  &c. 

At  the  end  of  the  right  aisle,  near  the  door,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  gothic  monument  in  Rome, — ^the  tomb  of  CaLidinal 
Gonsalvi,  bishop  of  Albano,  c,  1299. 

*'  A  recumbent  statue,  in  pontifical  vestments,  rests  on  a  sarcopha- 
gus, and  two  angels  draw  aside  curtains  as  if  to  show  us  the  dead  ; 
A  the  background  is  a  mosaic  of  Mary  enthroned,  with  the  Child,  the 
apostle  Matthias,  St.  Jerome,  and  a  smaller  kneeling  figure  of  GonsaJvi, 
in  pontificed  robes  ;  at  the  apex  is  a  tabernacle  with  cusped  arch,  and 
below  the  epitaph  '  Hoc  opus  fecit  Joannes  Magister  Cosnue  civis 
Romanus,*  the  artist's  recotd  of  himself  In  the  hands  of  St.  Matthias 
and  St.  Jerome  are  scrolls ;  on  that  hdd  by  the  apostle,  the  woixls, 
'  Me  tenet  ara  prior* ;  on  St.  Jerome*s,  ' Recubo  presepis  ad  antmin % 
these  epigraphs  confirming  the  tradition  that  the  boidies  of  St  Matthias 
and  St  Jerome  repose  in  this  church,  while  indicating  the  sites  of  their 
tombs.  Popular  regards  have  distin^ished  this  tomb ;  no  doubt  hi 
intended  honour  to  the  Blessed  Vii^n,  lamps  are  kept  everburning, 
and  vas«8  of  flowers  ranged,  before  her  mosaic  image.'* — Hanan^ 
MedUeval  ChrisOan  Art, 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Christmas  ceremonies  is  the 
procession  at  5  A.M.,  in  honour  of  the  great  relic  of  the 
church — ^the  Santa  Culla — />.,  the  cradle  in  which  our 
Saviour  was  carried  into  Egypt,  not,  as  is  frequently  ima-* 
gined,  the  manger,  which  is  allowed  to  have  been  of  stone, 
and  of  which  a  single  stone  only  is  supposed  to  have  found 
its  way  to  Rome,  and  to  be  preserved  in  the  altar  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  The  "  Santa  Culla "  is  preserved  in  a 
magnificent  reliquary,  six  feet  high,  adorned  with  bas-rehe& 
and  statuettes  in  silver.  On  the  afternoon  of  Christmas 
eve  the  public  can  visit  the  relic  at  an  altar  in  a  little  chapel 
near  the  sacristy.  On  the  aflemoon  of  Christmas  Day  it 
is  also  exposed,  but  upon  the  high  altar,  where  it  is  less 
easily  seen. 

"  Le  Seigneur  J^sus  a  voulu  nattre  dansune  etable  ;  mats  leshomnek 
ont  apporte  pr^ieusement  le  petit  berceau  qui  a  re9u  lesahitdumondc^ 
dans  la  reine  des  cit^s,  et  ils  Pont  ench&ss^  dans  Tor. 

"  C'est  bien  ici  aue  nous  devons  accourir  avec  joie  et  redire  ce  cfaant 
triomphant  de  Tfigiise :  Adesie^ /uUUs^  UtU  IrimmfkoMies ;  temte^  tmiM 
m  B€thlttm:'-'Une  ChHiknm i  R^me. 
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Among  the  many  bther  relics  preserved  here  are  two  little 
bags  of  the  brams  of  St  Thomas  k  Becket 

It  was  in  this  church  that  Pope  St.  Martin  I.  \was  cele- 
brating mass  in  the  seventh  century,  when  a  guard  sent  by 
the  Exarch  Oiympius  appeared  on  the  threshold  with  orders 
to  seize  and  put  him  to  death.  At  the  sight  of  the  pontiff 
the  soldier  was  stricken  with  blindness,  a  miracle  which  led 
to  the  con  /ersion  of  Oiympius  and  many  other  persons. 

Platina,  the  historian  of  the  popes,  was  buried  here,  with 
the  epitaph  :  "  Quisquis  es,  si  pius,  Platynam  et  sua  ne 
vexes,  anguste  jacent  et  soli  volunt  esse." 

Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  was  the  scene  of  the  seizure  of 
Hildebrand  by  Cencius : 

**  On  Christinas  Eve,  1075,  the  city  of  Rome  was  visited  by  a  dreadful 
tempest.  Darkness  brooded  over  the  land^  aud  the  trembling  spectators 
believed  that  the  day  of  final  judgment  was  about  to  dawn.  In  this  war 
of  the  elements,  however,  two  processions  were  seen  advancing  to  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.  At  the  head  of  one  was  the  aged  Hil- 
debrand, conducting  a  few  priests  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  Virgo 
Deipai9.  The  other  was  preceded  by  Cencius,  a  Roman  noble.  At 
each  pause  in  the  tempest  might  be  heard  the  hallelujahs  of  the  wor- 
shippers, or  the  voice  of  the  pontiiT,  pouring  out  benedictions  on  the 
little  flock  which  knelt  before  nim — ^wnen  Cencius  grasped  his  person, 
and  some  yet  more  daring  ruffian  inflicted  a  wound  on  his  forehead. 
Bound  with  cords,  stripped  of  his  sacred  vestments,  beaten,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  basest  indignities,  the  venerable  minister  of  Christ  was 
carried  to  a  fortiBed  mansion  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  again  to  be 
removed  at  daybreak  to  exile  or  death.  Women  were  Acre,  with 
women's  sympathy  and  kindly  offices,  but  they  were  rudely  put  aside  ; 
and  a  drawn  sword  was  already  aimed  at  the  pontiffs  bosom,  when  the 
cries  of  a  fierce  multitude,  threatening  to  bum  or  batter  down  the 
house,  arrested  the  aim  of  the  assassin.  An  arrow,  discharged  firom 
below,  reached  and  slew  him.  The  walls  rocked  beneath  the  strokes 
of  the  maddened  populace,  and  Cencius,  falling  at  his  prisoner's  feet, 

became  himself  a  suppliant  for  pardon  and  for  life In 

profound  silence,  and  with  undisturbed  serenity,  Hildebrand  had  thus 
f2LX  submitted  to  these  atrocious  indignities.  The  occasional  raising  ot 
liis  eyes  towards  heaven  alone  indicated  his  consciousness  of  them. 
But  to  the  supplication  of  his  prostrate  enemy  he  returned  an  instant 
and  a  calm  assurance  of  forgiveness.  He  rescued  Cencius  from  the  ex- 
asperated besi<^ers,  dismisseid  him  in  safety  and  in  peace,  and  returned, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  to  complete  the 
interrupted  solemnities  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.'  — Stephens'  Lectures  on 
Eecles.  Hist, 

Leaving  the  church  by  the  door  behind  the  tribune,  wt 
find  ourselves  at  the  top  of  the  steep  slope  of  the  Esquilinc 
and  in  front  of  an  Obelisk  erected  here  by  Fontana  for 
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Sixtus  V.y — brought  from  Egypt  by  Claudius^  and  ooe  of 
two  which  were  used  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the  mauso- 
leum of  Augustus.  The  inscriptions  on  three  of  its  sides 
are  worth  notice : — ''  Christi  Dei  in  setemum  Yiventis 
cunabula  betissime  colo,  qui  mortui  sepulchro  Augnsti 
tristis  serviebam." — ^**Quem  Augustus  de  veigine  nasci- 
turum  vivens  adoravit,  sed  deinceps  dominum  did  noluit, 
adoro." — ^"Christus  per  invictam  crucem  populo  pacem 
praebealy  qui  Augusti  pace  in  praesepe  nasd  voluit" 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  BASILICAS  OF  THE  LATERAN,  SANTA 
CROCE,  AND  S.  LORENZO. 

Via  S.  Giovanni— The  Obelisk  and  Baptistery— Basilica  and  Cloistei*' 
Mosaic  of  the  Triclinium — Santa  Scala — Palace  of  the  Lateran— 
Villa  Massimo  Arsole — SS.  Pietro  e  Marcellino — Villa  Wol- 
konski— (Porta  Furba— Tombs  of  the  Via  Latina— Basilica  of  S. 
Stefano)— Santa  Croce  in  Gerosalemme — AmphitheatramCastreme 
— Porta  Maggiore — (Tomb  of  Sta.  Helena — ^Torre  dei  Schiavi— 
Cervaletto—Cerbara)— Porta  and  Basilica  of  S,  Lorenzo — Catacomb 
of  S.  Hippolytus. 

BEHIND  the  Coliseum  the  Via  S.  Giovanni  ascends 
the  slope  of  the  Esquiline.  In  mediaeval  times  this 
road  was  always  avoided  by  the  popes,  on  account  (as 
most  authorities  state)  of  the  scandal  attaching  to  die 
more  than  doubtful  legend  of  Joan,  the  famous  papessa, 
who  is  said  to  have  horrified  her  attendants  by  giving 
Dirth  to  a  child  on  this  spot,  during  a  procession  from 
the  Lateran,  and  to  have  died  of  shame  and  terror 
immediately  afterwards.  Joan  is  stated  to  have  been 
educated  at  Athens,  to  have  skilfully  obtained  her  elec- 
tion to  the  papal  throne,  disguised  as  a  man,  between  the 
reign  of  Leo  IV.  and  that  of  Benedict  III.  (855),  and  to 
have  taken  the  name  of  John  VIII.  In  the  cadiedral  of 
Siena  the  heads  of  all  the  popes  in  terra-cotta  (down  to 
Alexander  III.)  decorate  die  frieze  above  the  arches  of 
the    nave,  and    among   them   was   that  of  Pope   Joan, 
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Inscribed  "  Johannes  VIIL  Femina  de  Anglia, '  till  1600, 
when  it  was  changed  into  a  head  of  Pope  Zacharias  by 
the  Grand  Duke,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Clement  VIII. 

On  the  left  of  this  street  is  S.  Clemente  (described 
Ch.  VII.).  On  the  right,  a  long  wall  flooded  by  a  cascade 
of  Banksia  roses  in  spring,  and  a  villa  inlaid  with  terra-cotta 
ornaments,  are  those  of  the  favourite  residence  of  the 
well-known  Marchese  Campana,  the  learned  archaeologist 
of  Etruria,  and  the  chief  benefactor  of  the  Etruscan 
museum  at  the  Vatican,  cruelly  imprisoned  and  exiled  by 
the  papal  government  in  1858,  upon  an  accusation  of 
having  tampered  with  the  revenues  of  Monte  di  Pietk. 

Beyond  the  turn  of  the  road  leading  to  S.  Stefano  Rotondo 
(Ch.  VII.),  bas-reliefs  of  Our  Saviour's  Head  (from  the 
Acheirotopeton  in  the  Sancta  Sanctorum)  between  two  can- 
delabra— upon  the  different  buildings,  announce  the  property 
of  the  Lateran  chapter. 

The  JPiazsa  di  San  Giovanni  is  surrounded  by  a 
remarkable  group  of  buildings.  In  front  are  the  Bap- 
tistery and  Basilica  of  the  Lateran.  On  the  right  is  a 
Hospital  for  women,  capable  of  containing  600  patients ; 
on  the  left,  beyond  the  modem  palace,  are  seen  the  build- 
ings which  enclose  the  Santa  Scala,  and  some  broken  arches 
of  the  Aqua  Marcia.  In  the  centre  of  the  piazza  is  the 
OMisk  of  the  Lateran^  150  feet  high,  the  oldest  object  in 
Rome,  being  referred  by  translators  of  hieroglyphics  to  the 
year  1 740  b.c.,  when  it  was  raised  in  memory  of  the  Pharaoh 
Thothmes  IV.  It  was  brought,  from  the  temple  of  the  Sun 
at  Heliopolis,  to  Alexandria  by  Constantine,  and  removed 
thence  by  his  son  Constaotius  to  Rome,  where  it  was  used, 
together  with  the  obelisk  now  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
to  ornament  the  Circus  Maximus.  Hence  it  was  moved  to 
its  present  site  in  1588,  by  Fontana,  for  Sixtus  V.  The 
obelisk  was  then  broken  into  three  pieces,  and  in  order  to 
piece  them  together,  some  part  had  to  be  cut  off,  but  it  is 
still  the  tallest  in  the  city.  One  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
basement  is  false,  as  it  narrates  that  Constantine  received  at 
the  Lateran  the  baptism  which  he  did  not  receive  till  he 
was  dying  at  Nicomedia. 

An  octagon  building  of  mean  and  miserable  exterior  is 
that  of  the  Baptistery  of  the  Lateran,  sometimes  called  S. 
Giovanni  in  Fonte,  built  not  by  Constantine,  to  whom  it  is 
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wisely  ascribed,  but  by  Sixtos  III.  (430 — 40).  Of  his  time 
are  the  two  porphyry  columns  at  the  entrance  on  the  side 
nearest  the  church,  and  the  eight  which  form  a  colonnzule 
round  the  interior,  supporting  a  cornice  from  which  rise 
the  eight  small  columns  of  white  marble,  which  sustain  the 
dome.  In  the  centre  is  the  font  of  green  basalt  in  which 
Rienzi  bathed  on  the  night  of  August  1,  1347,  before  his 
public  appearance  as  a  knight,  when  he  summoned  Cle- 
ment VI.  and  other  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  appear  before 
him  for  judgment  The  cupola  is  decorated  with  scenes 
from  the  life  of  John  the  Baptist  by  Andrea  SacchL  On 
the  walls  are  frescoes  pourtraying  the  life  of  Constantine 
by  Gimignano^  Carlo  MaraUa^  and  Andrea  Camassei. 

On  the  right  is  the  Chapel  of  Si,  yohn  the  Baptist,  built  by 
Pope  Hilary  (461 — 67).  Between  two  serpentine  columns  is 
a  figure  of  St  John  Baptist  by  L,  Valadico  ailer  Donatello. 

On  the  left  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  yohn  the  Evangelist,  also 
built  by  Hilary,  who  presented  its  bronze  doors  (said  to  have 
once  belonged  to  the  Baths  of  Caracalla)  in  remembrance 
of  his  delivery  from  the  fiiry  of  fanatical  monks  at  the 
Second  Council  of  Ephesus,  where  he  appeared  as  the 
legate  of  Leo  I., — a  fact  commemorated  by  the  inscription : 
"  Liberatori  suo  B.  Joanni  Evangelistas  Hilarius  Episcopus 
famulus  Christi."  TTie  vault  is  covered  with  mo  aics  repre- 
senting the  Spotless  I.amb  in  Paradise.  Here  is  a  statue  of 
St  John  by  Landini, 

Close  by  is  the  entrance  to  the  Oratory  of  S,  Venanzio* 
built  in  640  by  John  IV.,  and  dedicated  to  St  Venantius, 
from  a  filial  feeling  to  his  father,  who  bore  the  same  name. 
Nothing,  however,  remains  of  this  time  but  the  mosaics. 
Those  m  the  apse  represent  the  Saviour  in  the  act  of  bene- 
diction with  angels,  and  below  him  the  Virgin  (an  aged 
woman)  in  adoration,t  with  St  Peter  and  St  John  Baptist, 
St  Paul  and  St  John  the  Evangelist,  St  Venantius  and  St 
Domnur — ^and  another  figure  unnamed,  probably  John  IV., 
holding  the  model  of  a  church.  Outside  the  chancel  arch 
are  eight  saints,  with  their  names  (Palmianus,  Julius,  Aste- 
rius,  /Uiastasius,  Maurus,  Septimius,  Antiochianus,  Cajanus), 

*  St.  Venantius  was  a  child  martyred  at  CameriBO,  under  Dedus,  in  afo.  Po|^ 
Oemcnt  X.,  who  had  been  bishop  of  Camerino,  had  a  peculiar  veneratioa  for  this 
•atnt. 

t  Thb  figure  of  the  Virgin  is  of  great  interest,  as  introduonc  the  Greek  ckssioJ 
type  under  which  she  is  so  often  afterwards  represented  in  Latin  nit. 
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the  symbols  of  the  evangelists,  and  the  cities  Bethlehem 
and  Jerusalem ;  also  the  verses : — 

"  Martyribus  Christ!  Domini  pia  vota  Johannes 
Reddidit  antistes  sanctificante  Deo. 
Ac  sacri  fontis  simile  fulgente  metallo, 
Providus  instanter  hoc  copulavit  opus : 
Quo  quisque  gradiens  et  Christum  pronus  adorans, 
Eflfusasque  preces  impetrat  ille  suas." 

The  next  chapel,  called  the  Capdla  Borgia^  and  used  as 
the  burial-place  of  that  family,  was  once  an  open  portico, 
but  this  character  was  destroyed  by  the  building  up  of  the 
intercolumniations.  On  its  facade  are  a  number  of  frag- 
ments of  ancient  friezes,  &c  Over  the  inner  door  is  a 
bas-relief  of  the  Crucifixion,  of  1494. 

The  piteous  modernization  of  this  ancient  group  of 
chapels  is  chiefly  due  to  the  folly  of  Urban  VIII.  The 
baptistery  is  used  on  Easter  Eve  for  the  ceremony  of  adult 
baptism,  the  recipients  being  called  Jews. 

The  Lateran  derives  its  name  from  a  rich  patrician  family, 
whose  estates  were  confiscated  by  Nero,  when  their  head, 
Flautius  Lateranus,  was  put  to  death  for  taking  part  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Piso.*  It  afterwards  became  an  imperial 
residence,  and  a  portion  of  it  being  given  by  Maximianus  to 
his  daughter  Fausta,  second  wife  of  Constantine,  received 
the  name  of  "  Domus  Faustse."  It  was  this  which  was 
given,  by  Constantine  to  Pope  Melchiades  in  312, — ^a 
donation  which  was  confirmed  to  St  Sylvester,  in  whose 
leign  the  first  basilica  was  built  here,  and  consecrated  on 
November  9,  324,  Constantine  having  laboured  with  his 
own  hands  at  the  work.  This  basilica  was  overthrown  by 
an  earthquake  in  896,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Sergius  III. 
(904 — xi),  being  then  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist 
This   second    basilica,    whose   glories   are   alluded   to  by 


Dante,- 


-"  Quando  Lalerano 


AUe  cose  mortale  and6  di  sopra.'* 

Paradiso^  xxxi. 


was  of  the  greatest  interest,  but  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1308.  It  was  rebuilt,  only  to  be 
again  burnt  down  in  1360,  when  it  remained  for  four  years 

*  It  was  near  the  Lateran,  oiflhe  site  of  the  gardens  of  Plautins  Latenuius,  that 

Ae  famous  statues  of  the  Niobedes,  attributed  to  Scopu»,  now  at  Florence,  were 

The  fine  tomb  <tf  the  Plautii  is  a  striking  object  on  the  road  to  TivolL 
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in  utter  ruin,  in  which  state  it  was  seen  and  mourned  ovet 
by  Petrarch.  The  fourth  restoration  of  the  basilica  was  due 
to  Urban  V.  (1362 — 70),  but  it  has  since  undergone  a  series 
of  mutilations  and  modernizations,  which  have  deplorably 
injured  it  The  west  front  still  retains  the  inscription 
'^  Sacrosancta  Lateranensis  ecclesia,  Omnium  urbis  et  orbis 
Ecclesiarum  Mater  €t  Caput;"  the  Chapter  of  the  Latenm 
still  takes  precedence-  even  over  that  of  St.  Peter's ;  and 
every  newly  elected  Pope  comes  hither  for  his  coronation. 

"  St.  J[.  Latenn  est  regard^  comme  le  si^e  du  patriarchat  romain. 
A  St.  Pierre  le  pape  est  souTerain  pontife.  A  St.  J.  Lateran  U  est 
eveque  de  Rome.  Quand  le  pape  est  elu,  il  vient  it  St.  J.  Lateran 
prendre  possession  de  son  siege  comme  Eveque  de  Rome." — A,  Du  PaySn 

The  west  end  of  the  basilica  is  in  part  a  remnant  of  the 
building  of  the  tenth  century,  and  has  two  quaint  towers 
(rebuilt  by  Sixtus  IV.)  at  the  end  of  the  transept,  and  a 
rich  frieze  of  terra-cotta.  The  church  is  entered  from  the 
transept  by  a  portico,  ending  in  a  gloomy  chapel  which 
contains  a  statue  of  Henry  IV.,  by  Niccolo  Cordieri.  The 
transit — ^rich  in  colour  from  its  basement  of  varied  marbles, 
and  its  upper  frescoes  of  the  legendary  history  of  Constan- 
tine— is  by  far  the  finest  part  of  the  basilica,  which,  as  a 
whole,  is  infinitely  inferior  to  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore.  The 
nave,  consisting  of  five  aisles,  is  of  grand  proportions,  but 
has  been  hideously  modernized  under  Borrondniy  who  has 
enclosed  all  its  ancient  columns,  except  two  near  the  tribune, 
in  tawdry  plaster  piers,  in  front  of  which  are  huge  statues  of 
the  apostles ;  the  roof  is  gilt  and  gaudy,  the  tabernacle  ugly 
and  ill-proportioned,— only  the  ancient  imvement  of  opus- 
alexandrinum  is  fine.  Confessionals  for  dififerent  languages 
are  placed  here  as  in  St  Peter's.  The  7d^^5r»K/4f  was  erected 
by  Urban  V.  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Four  granite 
columns  support  a  gothic  canopy,  decorated  at  its  angles 
with  canopied  statuettes.  Between  these,  on  either  side,  are 
three  mudi  restored  frescoes  by  Bemi  da  Siena,  those  in 
central  panels  representing  the  Annunciation,  the  Cruci- 
fixion, the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Saviour  as  a 
shepherd  (very  beautifully  treated)  feeding  his  flock  with 
corn.  The  skulls  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  are  said  to  be 
preserved  here.  The  altar  encloses  the  greater  part  of  the 
famous  wooden  table,  saved  at  greaWrisk  of  life  from  the 
conflagration  of  1308,  upon  whidi  St.  Peter  is  supposed  to 
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have  cdebiated  mass  in  the  house  of  Pudens.*  The  steps 
of  the  altar  (at  the  top  of  which  the  Pope  is  installed)  have 
an  allegorical  enamelled  border  with  emblems  of  an  asp,  a 
dragon,  a  lion,  and  basilisk,  in  allusion  to  Psalm  xci. 

In  the  confession,  in  front  of  the  altar,  is  the  bronze 
tomb  of  Martin  V.,  Oddone  Colonna  (141 7 — 24),  the  wise 
and  just  pope  who  was  elected  at  the  Council  of  Constance 
to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  which  had  long  divided  the 
papacy,  and  which  had  ahnost  reduced  the  capital  of  the 
Church  to  ruins.  A  bronze  slab  bears  his  figure,  in 
low-relief,  and  is  a  fine  work  of  Antonio  Filarete^  author  of 
the  bronze  doors  at  St  Peter's.  It  bears  the  appropriate 
surname  which  was  given  to  this  justly-loved  pope — 
"  Temporum  suorum  felidtas.** 

The  tribune  is  of  the  time  of  Nicholas  IV.  (1287 — 1292). 
Above  the  arch  is  a  grand  mosaic  head  of  the  Saviour, 
attributed  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  evidently  of  the 
fourth  century,— of  great  interest  on  this  spot,  as  comme- 
morating the  vision  of  the  Redeemer,  who  is  said  to  have 
appeared  here  on  the  day  of  the  consecration  of  the  church 
by  Sylvester  and  Constantine,  looking  down  upon  the 
people,  and  solemnly  hallowmg  the  work  with  his  visible 
presence.  The  head,  which  is  grand  and  sad  in  expression, 
is  surrounded  by  six-winged  seraphim.  Below  is  an 
ornamented  cross,  above  which  hovers  a  dove — ^from  whose 
beak,  running  down  the  cross,  flow  the  waters  which  supply 
the  four  rivers  of  Paradise.  The  disciples,  as  harts 
(panting  for  the  water-brooks)  and  sheep,  flock  to  drink  of 
the  waters  of  life.  In  the  distance  is  the  New  Jerusalem, 
within  which  the  Phoenix,  the  bird  of  eternity,  is  seated 
upon  the  tree  of  life,  guarded  by  an  angel  with  a  two-edged 
sword.  Beside  the  cross  stand,  on  the  left,  the  Vii^in  with 
her  hand  resting  on  the  head  of  the  kneeling  pope, 
Nicholas  IV. ;  St  Peter  with  a  scroll  inscribed,  "  Tu  es 
Christus  filius  Dei  vivi;"  St  Paul  with  a  scroll  inscribed, 
'*  Salvatorem  expectamus  Dominum  Jesum."  On  the  right 
St  John  the  Baptist,  St  John  the  Evangelist,  St  Andrew 
(all  with  their  names).  Between  the  first  and  second  of 
these  figures  are  others,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  St  Francis  and 
St  Anthony  of  Padua.  All  these  persons  are  represented 
as  walking  in  a  flowery  Paradise,  in  which  the  souls  of  the 

*  See  Su.  Pudeuiaaa,  ch.  x. 
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blessed  are  besporting,  and  in  front  of  which  flows  tbe 
Jordan.  Below,  between  the  windows,  are  figures  ol 
prophets,  and  (veiy  small)  of  two  Franciscans,  who  were 
the  artists  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  mosaic,  as  is  shown 
by  the  inscriptions,  "Jacobus  Turriti,  pictor,  hoc  opus  fedt/* 
— ^"  Fra  Jacobus  de  Camerino  sodus  magistrL" 

Behind  the  tribune,  is  all  that  remains  internally  of  the 
architecture  of  the  tenth  century,  in  the  vaulted  passage 
called  "  Portico  Leonino,"  from  its  founder,  Leo  I.  It  is 
supported  on  low  marble  and  granite  columns  with  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  capitals.  Here  are  collected  a  variety  of 
relics  of  the  ancient  basilica.  On  either  side  of  the 
entrance  are  mosaic  tablets,  which  relate  to  the  building  of 
the  church.  Then,  on  the  right,  is  a  curious  kneeling 
statue  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV.,  Masci  (1287 — 92).  On  the 
left,  in  the  centre,  is  an  altar,  above  which  is  an  ancient 
crucifix,  and  on  eiUier  side  tenUi  centuiy  statues  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul 

On  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy  (whose  inner 
bronze  doors  date  from  1196),  which  contains  an  Annun- 
ciation by  Sebastian  del  JHombo,  and  a  sketch  by  Eaphad 
for  the  Madonna,  called  "Delia  Casa  d'Alba,"  now  at 
St  Petersbuig ;  also  an  ancient  bas-relief,  which  represents 
the  old  and  humble  basilica  of  Pope  Seigius.  On  the 
left,  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  is  a  very  handsome 
cinquecento  ciborium,  and  near  it  the  "Tabula  Magna 
Lateranensis,"  contaming  the  list  of  relics  belonging  to 
the  church. 

Near  this,  opening  firom  the  transept,  is  the  Capdla  dd 
CorOy  with  handsome  wooden  stallwork.  It  contains  a 
portrait  of  Martin  V.,  by  Sdpione  Gaetani, 

The  altar  of  the  Sacrament,  which  closes  the  transept, 
has  four  fluted  bronze  columns,  said  to  have  been  brou^t 
from  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and  to  be  hollow  and  filled  with 
earth  from  Palestine.*  The  last  chapel  in  the  left  aisle  is 
the  Corsini  Chapel ^  erected  in  1729  in  honour  of  St  Andrea 
Corsini,  from  designs  of  Alessandro  Galilei.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  ranks  next  to  the  Boighese 
Chapel  in   the  richness   of  its  marble  decoration.     The 


These  columns  are  mentioned  in  Ae  diiiteemtli  caubuy  list  of  Lateran  rdic% 
rs  that  a//  the  r  "        '  •     —        •  -  ■       •         .  -  .     — - 

at  the  Lateran. 


which  savs  that  all  the  relics  of  the  Temple  at  Jmmmitam  farowht  hj  Titus  wciv 
{»reserve«  at  '*"-  ' 
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■M>saic  altar-piece,  representing  S.  Andrea  Corsini,  is  a  copy 
from  Guido.  The  founder  of  the  chapel,  Clement  XII., 
Lorenzo  Corsini  (1730 — ^40),  is  buried  in  a  splendid  por- 
phyry sarcophagus  which  he  plundered  from  the  Pantheon. 
Above  it  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  pope.*  Opposite  is 
the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Neri  Corsini,  with  a  number  of  statues 
of  the  Bernini  school 

Beneath  the  chapel  is  a  vault  lined  with  sarcophagi  of  the 
Corsini  Its  cdtar  is  surmounted  by  a  magnificent  Pietk — • 
in  whose  beautiful  and  impressive  figures  it  is  difficult  to 
recognise  a  work  of  the  usually  coarse  and  theatrical  artist 
Bernini. 

Of  the  many  tombs  of  medisml  popes  which  formerly  existed  in 
this  basilica,  t  xK>ne  remain,  except  the  memorial  slab  and  epitaph  of 
Sylvester  II.,  Gerbert  (999—1003).  This  pope  is  said  (by  the  chronicler 
Martin  Polonus  de  Corenza)  to  have  been  a  kind  of  magician,  who 
obtained  first  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims,  then  that  of  Ravenna,  and 
then  the  papacy,  by  the  aid  of  the  devil,  to  whom,  in  return,  he  promised 
to  belong  after  death.  When  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  asked  the 
devil  how  long  he  could  reign,  and  the  devil,  as  is  his  custom,  answered 
by  a  double-entendre,  "  If  you  never  enter  Jerusalem,  you  will  reign  a 
long  time."  He  occupied  tne  throne  for  four  years,  one  month,  and  ten 
days,  when,  one  day,  as  he  was  officiating  in  the  basilica  of  Sta.  Croce 
in  Gerusalemme,  he  saw  that  he  had  pass«l  the  fatal  threshold,  and  that 
his  death  was  impending.  -Overwhelmed  with  repentance,  he  confessed 
his  backslidings  before  the  people,  and  exhorted  them  to  lay  aside  pride, 
to  resist  the  temptations  of  the  devil,  and  to  lead  a  good  life.  After 
this  he  begged  of  his  attendants  to  cut  his  body  in  pieces  after  he  was 
dead,  as  he  deserved,  and  to  place  it  on  a  common  cart,  and  bury  it 
wherever  the  horses  stopped  of  their  own  accord.  Then  was  manifested 
the  will  of  the  Divine  Providence,  that  repentant  sinners  should  learn 
that  their  God  preserves  for  them  a  place  of  pardon  even  in  this  life, — 
for  the  horses  went  of  their  own  accord  to  St.  John  Lateran,  where  he 
was  buried.  "  Since  then,"  says  Platina,  "  the  rattling  of  his  bones,  and 
the  sweat,  or  rather  the  damp,  with  which  his  tomb  becomes  covered, 
has  always  been  the  infiEdlible  sign  and  forerunner  of  the  death  of  a 
pote" ! 

Against  the  second  pillar  of  the  right  aisle,  counting  from 
Ae  west  door,  is  a  very  interesting  fresco  of  Giottt^^  ori- 
ginally one  of  many  paintings  executed  by  him  for  the 
loggia  of  the  adjoinmg  papal  palace,  whence  the  benedic* 

*  There  is  a  curious  mosaic  portnut  of  Clement  XI T.  in  the  Palaizo  Cctsini. 

t  Sergius  III.  ob.  on;  Agapetus  II.  ob.  956;  John  XII.  ob. 964:  Sylvester  II. 
oibu  1003:  fohn  XVllI.  ob.  1009:  Alexan<K*  l\.  ob.^  X073:  I^scal  II.  ob.  1118; 
Cadixtus  IL  ob.  1x34;  Honorius  IT.  ob.  1x40;  Celestine  II.  ob.  1x47;  Lucius  II. 
ob.  X145  ;  Anastasius  IV.  ob.  1x54 ;  Alexander  III.  ob.  1x59:  Gement  ill.  ob^  1x91  i 
GekstuM  III.  ob.  xxg8 ;  Innocent  V.  ob.  xsy6— ^iwre  buried  at  St.  John  Lateran 
besides  those  later  popes  whoM  tombs  still  exist. 
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tion  aiid  ** plenary  indulgence'*  were  given  in  the  jubOee 
year.  It  represents  Boniface  VIII.  (Benedetto  Gaetam, 
1294 — 1303),  the  founder  of  the  jubilee,  between  two 
priests. 

•*  On  y  voit  Boniface  annoncant  an  peuple  le  jubile.  Lc  portrait  da 
pape  doit  6tre  ressemblant.  J  ai  reconnu  dans  cette  physiognomic,  oh 
il  y  a  plus  de  finesse  que  de  force,  la  statue  que  j'avais  vue  coucfife  sur  le 
tombcAu  de  ce  pape^  dans  les  souterrains  du  Vatican.*' — Ampin,  Vtn-agt 
DanUsqtUm 

Opening  from  this  aisle  are  several  chapels.  The  second 
is  that  of  the  newly  established  and  rich  family  of  Torlonia, 
which  contains  a  marble  Pietk,  by  Tenerani,  and  some 
handsome  modem  monuments;  The  third  is  that  of  the 
Massimi  (designed  by  Giacomo  della  Porta),  which  has,  as 
an  altar-piece,  the  Crucifixion  by  Sermonda,  Beyond  tfiis, 
in  the  right  aisle,  are  several  remarkable  tombs  of  cardinals, 
among  which  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Guissano,  who  died 
in  1287.  The  painters  Cav.  d'Arpino  and  Andrea  Sacchi 
are  buried  in  this  church. 

Entered  from  the  last  chapel  in  the  left  aisle  (by  a  door 
which  the  sacristan  will  open)  is  the  beautiful  twelfth  century 
Cloister  of  the  Monastery^  surrounded  by  low  arches  sup- 
ported on  exquisite  inlaid  and  twisted  columns,  above  which 
IS  a  lovely  frieze  of  coloured  marbles.  The  court  thus  en- 
closed is  a  garden  of  roses ;  in  the  centre  is  a  well  (adorned 
with  crosses)  of  the  tenth  century,  called  the  "  Well  of  die 
Woman  of  Samaria."  In  the  cloister  is  a  collection  of 
architectural  and  traditional  relics,  including  a  beautiful  old 
white  marble  throne,  inlaid  with  mosaics,  a  candelabrum 
resting  on  a  lion,  and  several  other  exquisitely  wrought 
details  from  the  old  basilica;  also  a  porphyry  slab  upon 
which  the  soldiers  are  said  to  have  cast  lots  for  the  seamless 
robe ;  columns  which  were  rent  by  the  earthquake  of  the 
Crucifixion ;  a  slab,  resting  on  pillars,  shown  as  a  measure  of 
the  height  of  Our  Saviour,*  and  a  smaller  slab,  also  on  pillars, 
of  which  it  is  said  that  it  was  once  an  altar,  at  which  the 
officiating  priest  doubted  of  the  Real  Presence,  when  the 
wafer  fell  from  his  hand  through  the  stone,  leaving  a  round 
hole  which  still  remains. 

*  "Ces  monuments,  conaacr€s  park  tradition,  n*ont  par  CtC  Jugia  cwpf-jdat  atav 
Authenti<^ues  pour  «tre  solenDellemcnt  expostt  A  tai  ^IMratioa  des  fidHat.*— 
C^mmtne, 
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Five  General  Councils  have  been  held  at  the  Lateran, 
fia.^— 

I. — ^March  19,  1123,  under  Calixtns  11.,  with  regard  to  the  In- 

Testiture. 
n.^- April  i8»  1 139,  under  Innocent  II.,  to  condemn  the  doctrines 

of  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  Peter  de  Bruys,  and  to  oppose  the 

antipope  Anacletus  II. 
in^^March  5,  1179^  under  Alexander  III.,  to  condemn  the  doo- 

trines  of  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  and  to  end  the  schism 

caused  bj  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
IV.^-NoT.    II,    1215,  at   which   400  bishops  assembled   under 

Innocent  III.,  to  condemn  the  Albigenses,  and  the  heresies 

of  the  Abbot  Joachim. 
V.^-May  3,  15 12,  under  Julius  II.   and  Leo  X.,   at  which  the 

Pra^nnatic  Sanction  was  abolished,  and  a  Concordat  con- 

duded  between  the  Pope  and  Francis  I.  for  the  destruction 

of  the  liberties  of  the  Uallican  Church. 

It  is  in  the  basilica  of  the  Lateran  that  the  Church  places 
the  first  meeting  between  St  Francis  and  Sl  Dominia 

"  Une  nuit,  pendant  que  Dominique  dormait,  il  lui  sembia  yoir 
Jesus-Christ  se  pr^parant  \  exterminer  les  superbes,  les  yoluptueux,  les 
arares,  lorsque  tt>ut-a-coup  la  Vierge  I'apaisa  en  lui  presentant  deux 
hommes :  I'un  d'eux  Iui-m6me ;  quant  k  I'autre,  il  ne  le  connaissait 
pas  ;  mais  le  lendemain,  la  premiire  personne  qu'U  apercut,  en  entrant 
an  Ljitran,  fut  Tinconnu  qui  lui  ^tait  apparu  en  songe.  11  ^tait  couvert 
de  haillons  et  priait  avec  ferveur.  Dominique  se  precipita  dons  ses  bras, 
et  I'embrassant  avec  effusion :  *  Tu  es  mon  comjpagnon/  lui  dit-il ;  '  nous 
conrons  la  meme  carri^re,  demeurons  ensemble,  et  a^icun  ennemi  ne 
pr^udra  contre  nous.'  Et,  k  partir  de  ce  moment,  dit  la  l^ende,  ils 
n'eurent  plus  ^u'un  .xsur  et  ^u'une  Ame  dans  le  Seigneur.  Ce  pauvre,  ce 
mendiant,  ^tait  saint  Fran9ois  d' Assise." — GmimerU^  Rome  ChrHienne, 

Issuing  from  the  west  door  of  the  basilica,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  wide  portico,  one  of  whose  five  doors  is 
a  Porta  Santa.  At  the  end^  is  appropriately  placed  an 
ancient  marble  statue  of  Constantine,  who  is  in  the  dress 
of  a  Roman  warrior,  bearing  the  iabarum,  or  standard  of 
the  cross,  which  is  here  represented  as  a  lance  surmounted 
by  the  monogram  of  Christ  From  this  portico  we  look 
down  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  characteristic 
views  in  Rome.  On  one  side  are  the  Alban  Hills,  blue  in 
rooming,  or  purple  in  evening  light,  sprinkled  with  white 
villages  of  historic  interest — Albano,  Rocca  di  Papa, 
Marino,  Frescati,  Colonna;  on  the  other  side  are  the 
Sabine  Mountains,  tipped  with  snow;  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance the  long,  golden-hued  lines  of  aqueducts  stretch 
away  over  the  plain,  till  they  are  lost  in  the  pink  haze^ 
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and  nearer  still  are  the  desolate  basilica  of  Santa  Croce, 
the  firuit  gardens  of  the  Villa  Wolkonski,  interspersed  with 
rugged  fragments  of  massive  brickwork,  and  die  glorious 
old  walls  of  the  city  itself.  The  road  at  our  feet  is  the  Via 
Appia  Nuova,  which  leads  to  Naples,  and  which  imme- 
diately passes  through  the  modem  gate  of  Rome,  known  as 
the  Porta  San  Giovanni  (built  in  &e  sixteenth  century  by 
Gregory  XIIL).  Nearer  to  us,  cm  the  right,  is  an  andent 
gate¥ray,  the  finest  on  the  Aurelian  wall,  bricked  up  by 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  in  1408.  By  this  gate,  known  as 
the  Porta  Asinaria,  from  the  family  o(  the  Asinarii,  Belisarius 
entered  Rome  in  505,  and  Totila,  through  the  treachery  of 
the  Isaurian  Guard,  in  546.  Here  also,  in  1084,  Henry 
IV.  entered  Rome  against  Hildebrand  with  his  anti-pope 
Guibert ;  and,  a  few  years  after,  the  name  of  the  gate  itself 
was  changed  to  Porta  Perusta,  in  consequence  of  the  injuries 
it  received  from  Robert  Guiscard,  who  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  lawful  pontiff. 

The  broad  open  space  which  we  see  beneath  the  steps 
was  the  favourite  walk  of  the  mediaeval  popes. 

''The  splendid  palace  of  the  Lateian  reflected  the  rays  of  the  erening 
Bun,  as  Francis  of  Asstsi  with  two  or  three  of  his  disciples  approtfched 
it  to  obtain  the  papal  sanction  for  the  rules  of  his  new  Order.  A  groap 
of  churchmen  in  sumptuous  apparel  were  traversing  with  slow  and 
measured  steps  its  lofty  terrace,  then  called  'the  Mirror,'  as  if  afraid  to 
overtake  him  who  preceded  them,  in  a  dress  studiously  simple,  and  with 
a  countenance  wrapped  in  earnest  meditation.  Unruffled  by  passion, 
and  yet  elate  with  conscious  power,  that  ea^le  eye,  and  those  capacious 
brows,  announced  him  the  lord  of  a  dominion  which  might  have  satis- 
fied the  pride  of  Diogenes,  and  the  ambition  of  Alcjcander.  Since  the 
Tugurium  was  built  on  the  Capitoline,  no  greater  monarch  had  ever 
called  the  seven  hills  his  own.  But,  in  his  pontificate^  no  era  had 
occurred  more  arduous  than  that  in  which  Innocent  III.  saw  the  men- 
dicants of  Assisi  prostrate  at  his  feet.  The  interruption  was  as  un- 
welcome as  it  was  aa)rupt ;  as  he  gazed  at  the  squalid  dress  and  faces  of 
his  suitors,  and  observed  their  bare  and  unwashed  feet,  his  lip  curled 
with  disdain,  and  sternly  commanding  them  to  withdraw,  he  seemed 
again  to  retire  from  the  outer  world  mto  some  of  the  deq>  recesses  of 
that  capacious  mind.  Francis  and  his  companions  betook  themselves  to 
prayer ;  Innocent  to  hb  coucIl  There  (says  the  l^;end)  he  dreamed 
that  a  palm-tree  sprouted  up  from  the  ground  beneath  his  feet,  andi, 
swiftly  shooting  up  into  the  heavens,  cast  her  boughs  on  every  ^e,  a 
shelter  from  the  heat,  and  a  refireshment  to  the  weary  The  vision  of 
the  night  dictated  the  policy  of  the  morning,  and  assurea  Innocent  that, 
under  his  fosterine  care,  the  Franciscan  palm  would  strike  deep  her 
roots,  and  expand  her  foliage  on  every  side,  in  the  vineyard  of  tin* 
CbuidL'^—SldpA^HS*  St,  Frafuis  of  Assist, 
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The  western  fagade  of  the  basOica,  built  by  Alessandro 
Galilei  in  1734,  has  a  fine  effect  at  a  distance^  but  the 
statues  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  which  line  its  parapet 
are  too  large  for  its  proportions. 

The  ancient  Falace  of  the  Lateran  was  the  residence  of  the 
popes  for  nearly  1000  years.  Almost  all  the  events  affect- 
ing the  private  lives  of  a  vast  line  of  ecclesiastical  sovereigns 
happened  within  its  walls.  Plundered  in  each  successive 
invasion,  stricken  with  malaria  during  the  autumn  months, 
and  often  partially  burnt,  it  was  finally  destroyed  by  the 
great  enemy  of  Roman  antiquities,  Sixtus  V.  Among  the 
scenes  which  occurred  within  its  walls,  perhaps  the  most 
terrible  was  that  when  John  X.,  the  completer  of  the  Lateran 
basilica,  was  invaded  here  by  Marozia,  who  was  beginning 
to  seize  the  chief  power  in  Rome,  and  who  carried  the  pope 
off  prisoner  to  St  Angelo,  after  he  had  seen  his  brother 
Peter  murdered  before  his  eyts  in  the  hall  of  the  pontifical 
palace. 

The  only  remnants  preserved  of  this  famous  building  are 
the  private  chapel  of  the  popes,  and  the  end  wall  of  their 
dining-hall,  known  as  the  Triclinium^  which  contains  a  copy, 
erectai  by  Benedict  XIV.,  of  the  ancient  mosaic  of  the 
time  of  I-eo  III.  which  formerly  existed  here,  and  the 
remains  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican. 

"  In  this  mosaic,  Hallam  (Middle  Ages)  sees  proof  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  Greek  Emperor  was  not  entirely  abrogated  at  Rome  till  long 
after  the  period  of  papal  aggrandisement  by  Pepin  and  his  son,  but 
he  is  warranted  by  no  probabilities  in  concluding  that  Constantine  V., 
whose  reign  began  a.d.  780,  is  intended  by  the  emperor  kneeling  with 
St.  Peter  or  Pope  Sylvester."— /fewawj*  Ancient  Christian  Art. 

Professor  Bryce  finds  two  paintings  in  which  the  theory 
of  the  mediaeval  empire  is  unmistakeably  set  forth ;  one  of 
them  in  Rome,  the  other  in  Florence  (a  fresco  in  the 
chapter-house  of  S.  M,  Novella). 

*'  The  first  of  these  is  the  famous  mosaic  of  the  Lateran  triclinium, 
constructed  by  Pope  Leo  I  XL,  about  A.U.  800,  and  an  exact  copy  of 
nrhich,  made  l^  the  order  of  Sixtus  V.,  may  still  be  seen  over  against 
the  fii^ide  of  St.  John  Lateran.  Originally  meant  to  adorn  the  state 
banqoeting'hall  of  the  popes,  it  is  now  placed  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
finest  situation  in  Rome,  looking  from  the  brow  of  a  nill  across  the 
green  ridges  of  the  Campagna  to  the  olive  groves  of  Tivoli  and  the 
glistering  crags  and  snow-capped  summits  of  the  Umbrian  and  Sabine 
Apennine.  It  represents  m  the  centre  Christ  surrounded  by  the  apo- 
tties,  whom  He  is  sending  forth  to  prach  the  gospel;  one  hand  's 
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extended  to  bless,  the  other  holds  a  book  with  the  words  '  IVuc  Tobis.' 
Below  and  lo  the  right  Christ  is  depicted  agado.  and  this  tine  sittii^:  oc 
His  right  hand  kneds  Pope  Sylvester,  on  His  left  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine ;  to  the  one  He  gives  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  to  the  other  a 
banner  surmounted  by  a  cross.  In  the  group  on  the  opposite,  that  is, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  arch,  we  see  the  Apostle  Peter  seated,  before 
whom  in  like  manner  kneel  Pope  Leo  IH.  and  Charies  the  Emperor ; 
the  latter  wearing,  like  Constant  ine,  his  crown.  Peter,  himself  gnsping 
the  keys,  gives  to  Leo  the  pallium  of  an  archbishop,  to  Chutes  the 
banner  of  the  Christian  army.  The  inscription  is  '  Beatus  Petius  dona 
vitam  Leoni  P.  Pet  vidtoriam  Carulo  regi  dona ;'  while  round  the  arch 
is  written,  'Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,  et  in  tenu  pax  ommbos  bonae 
voluntatis.' 

' '  The  order  and  nature  of  the  ideas  here  symbolized  is  sufficiently  dear. 
First  comes  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  divine  commission  to 
gather  all  men  into  its  fold.  Next,  the  institution,  at  the  memorable 
era  of  Constantine*s  conversion,  of  the  two  powers  by  which  the  Chris* 
tian  people  is  to  be  respectively  taught  and  governed.  Thirdly,  we  are 
shown  the  permanent  Vicar  of  God,  the  apostle  who  keeps  the  keys  of 
heaven  and  hell,  re-establishing  these  same  powers  on  a  new  and  firmer 
basis.  The  badge  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  he  gives  to  Leo  as  the 
spiritual  head  of  the  faithful  on  earth,  the  banner  of  the  Church 
militant  to  Charles,  who  is  to  maintain  her  cause  against  heretics  and 
infidels." — y,  Bryce^  Holy  Roman  Empire,  ch.  vii.  pp.  117,  iiS,  3rrl 
ed.,  1871. 

In  the  building  behind  the  Triclinium,  attached  to  a  con* 
vent  of  Passionist  monks,  and  erected  by  Fontana  for 
Sixtus  v.,  is  preserved  the  Santa  Scala,  This  famous  stair- 
case, supposed  to  be  that  of  the  house  of  Pilate,  ascended 
and  descended  by  our  Saviour,  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Jerusalem  by  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Gr«it, 
and  has  been  regarded  with  especial  reverence  by  the  Roman 
Church  for  1500  years.  In  897  it  was  injured  and  partially 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  but  was  re-erected  in  the 
old  Lateran  palace,  whence  it  was  removed  to  its  pre- 
sent site  on  the  derpolition  of  that  venerable  building. 
Clement  XII.  caused  the  steps  to  be  covered  by  a  wooden 
casing,  which  has  since  been  repeatedly  worn  out  by  the 
knees  of  ascending  pilgrims.  Apertures  are  left,  dirough 
which  the  marble  steps  can  be  seen ;  two  of  them  are  said 
to  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Saviour  ! 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  within  the  atrium,  are  fine  sculp- 
tures of  Giacometti^  representing  the  "  Ecce  Homo," — and 
the  "  Kiss  of  Judas,"  purchased  and  placed  here  by 
Pius  IX. 

Between  these  statues  the  pilgrims  kneel  to  commenoe 
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die  ascent  of  the  Santa  Scala.  The  effect  of  the  staircase 
(especially  on  Fridays  in  Lent,  and  most  of  all  on  Good 
Friday),  with  the  figures  ascending  on  their  knees  in  the 
dim  light,  and  the  dark  vaulted  ceiling  covered  with  faded 
frescoes,  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 

'*  Reason  may  condemn,  bat  feelii^  cannot  resist  the  claim  to  rever- 
ential sympathy  in  the  spectacle  daily  presented  by  the  Santa  Scala. 
Namerous  indidgences  have  been  granted  by  different  popes  to  those 
who  ascend  it  with  prayer  at  each  step.  Whilst  kneeling  upon  these 
stairs  public  penance  used  to  be  performed  in  the  days  of  the  Churches 
more  rigorous  discipline ;  as  the  saintly  matron  Fabiola  there  appeared 
a  penitent  before  the  public  gaze,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  "A.D.  39P. 

There  is  no  day  on  which  worshippers  may  not  be  seen 

slowly  ascending  those  stairs ;  but  it  is  during  Holy  Week  the  concourse 
is  at  its  height ;  and  on  Good  Friday  I  have  seen  this  structure  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  multitude,  like  a  swarm  of  bees  settling  on 
flowcis  ! " — Heman^  Ancient  Sacred  Art. 

"Brother  Martin  Luther  went  to  accomplish  the  ascent  of  the  Santa 
Scala — the  Holy  Staircase — ^which  once,  they  say,  formed  part  of 
Pilate's  house.  He  slowly  mounted  step  after  step  of  the  hard  stone^ 
worn  into  hollows  by  the  knees  of  penitents  and  pilgrims.  An  indulg- 
ence for  a  thousand  years — ^indulgence  from  penance — is  attached  to 
this  act  of  devotion.  Patiently  he  crept  half-way  up  the  staircase,  when 
he  suddenly  stood  erect,  lifted  his  face  heavenward,  and,  in  another 
moment,  turned  and  walked  slowly  down  again. 

**  He  said  that,  as  he  was  toiling  up,  a  voice  as  if  from  heaven,  seemed 
to  whisper  to  him  the  old,  well-known  words,  which  had  been  his  battle- 
cry  in  so  many  a  victorious  combat, — *The  just  shall  live  by  &ith.' 

**  He  seemed  awakened,  as  if  from  a  nightmare,  and  restored  to  him- 
sdfl  He  dared  not  creep  up  another  step ;  but,  rising  from  his  knees, 
he  stood  upright,  like  a  man  suddenly  loosed  from  bonds  and  fetters, 
and  with  the  firm  step  of  a  freeman,  he  descended  the  staircase,  and 
walked  from  the  place."— .SfA^«A^/y-CW/ii  Chronicles, 

"  Did  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  actually  tread  these  steps  ?  Are  these 
rdiques  really  portions  of  his  cross,  crown  of  thorns,  &c.,  or  is  all  this 
fictitious  ?    To  me  it  is  all  one. 

•* '  He  is  not  here,  he  is  risen  !  *  said  the  angel  at  the  tomb.  The 
worship  of  the  bodily  covering  which  the  spirit  has  cast  off  belongs  to 
the  soul  still  in  the  larva  condition ;  and  the  ascending  of  the  Scala 
Santa  on  the  knees  is  too  convenient  a  mode  for  obtaining  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  and  at  the  same  time  a  hindrance  upon  the  only  true  way.*' 
^^Frederika  Bremer, 

Ascending  one  of  the  lateral  staircases — ^no  foot  must 
touch  the  S^ta  Scala — ^we  reach  the  outside  of  the  Sancta 
Sanctorum,  a  chapel  held  so  intensely  sacred  that  none  but 
the  pope  can  officiate  at  its  altar,  and  that  it  is  ne^er  open 
to  others,  except  on  the  morning  before  Palm  Sunday,  when 
the  canons  of  the  Lateran  come  hither  to  worship,  in  solemn 
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procession,  with  torches  and  a  veiled  cmcifiz,  and, 
then,  none  but  the  clergy  are  allowed  to  pass  its  threshold. 
The  origin  of  the  sanctuary  is  lost  in  antiquity,  but  it  was 
the  private  chapel  of  the  medieval  popes  in  the  old  palace, 
and  is  known  to  have  existed  already,  dedicated  to  St 
Laurence  in  the  time  of  Pelagius  I.  (578 — 590),  who  de- 
posited here  some  relics  of  St  Andrew  and  St  Luke.  It 
was  restored  by  Honorius  IIL  in  12 16,  and  almost  rebuilt 
by  Nicholas  IIL  in  1277. 

It  is  permitted  to  gaze  through  a  grating  upon  the  pic- 
turesque glories  of  the  interior,  which  are  diiefly  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  altar  is  in  a  recess,  supported  by 
two  porphyry  columns.  Above  it  a  beautiful  silver  taber- 
nacle, presented  by  Innocent  IIL  (1198 — t2i6),  to  con 
tain  the  great  relic,  which  invests  the  chapel  with  its  pe 
culiar  sanctity, — a  portrait  of  our  Saviour  (placed  here  by 
Stephen  IIL  in  752),  held  by  the  Roman  Church  as 
authentic, — ^to  have  been  begun  by  St  Luke  and  finished 
by  an  angel,  whence  the  name  by  which  it  is  known, 
"  Acheirotopeton,"  or,  the  "  picture  made  without  hands." 

"The  diflerent  theories  as  to  the  acheirotopeton  picture,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  reached  this  city,  are  stated  with  naivet^  by  Maroni — 
Le^  that  the  apostles  and  the  Madonna,  meeting  after  the  ascension, 
resolved  to  order  a  portrait  of  the  Crucified,  for  satisfying  the  desire 
of  the  faithful,  and  commissioned  St  Luke  to  execute  the  task  ;  that 
afler  three  days*  prayer  and  fasting,  such  a  portrait  was  drawn  in  outline 
by  that  artist,  but.  before  he  had  begun  to  colour,  the  tints  were  found 
to  have  been  filled  in  by  invisible  hands ;  that  this  picture  was  brought 
from  Jerusalem  to  Rome,  either  by  St.  Peter,  or  by  Titus  (together  with 
the  sacred  spoils  of  the  temple) ;  or  else  expedited  hither  in  a  miracn- 
loos  voyage  of  only  twenty- four  hours  by  S.  Germanus,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  who  desired  thus  to  save  such  a  treasure  from  the  out- 
rages of  the  Iconoclasts ;  and  that,  about  A.D.  726,  Pope  Gregory  lU 
apprised  of  its  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  by  revelation,  proceeded 
to  carry  it  thence,  with  due  escort,  to  Rome  ;  since  which  advent  it  has 
remained  in  the  Sancta  Sanctorum." — Hanan^  Afedketfol  Christian 
Art, 

Above  the  altar  is,  in  gilt  letters,  the  inscription,  "  non  est 
in  tota  sanctior  urbe  locus."  Higher  up,  under  gothic  arches, 
and  between  twisted  columns,  are  pictures  of  sainted  popes 
and  martyrs,  but  these  have  been  so  much  retouched  as  to 
have  lost  their  interest  The  gratings  here  are  those  of  the 
relic  chamber,  which  contains  the  reputed  sandals  of  Our 
Saviour,  fragments  of  the  true  cross,  &c.     On  the  ceiling  it 
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a  grand  mosaic, — a  head  of  Our  Saviour  within  a  nimbus, 
sustained  by  six-winged  seraphim — ascribed  to  the  eighth 
century.  The  sill  in  front  of  the  screen  is  covered  with 
money,  thrown  in  as  offerings  by  the  pilgrims. 

The  chapel  was  once  much  larger.  Its  architect  was  pro- 
bably Deodatus  Cosmati.  An  inscription  near  the  door 
tells  us,  "  Magister  Cosmatus  fecit  hoc  opus." 

Here,  in  the  time  when  the  Lateran  palace  was  inhabited, 
the  feet  of  twelve  sub-deacons  were  annually  washed  by  the 
pope  on  Holy  Thursday.  On  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption 
the  sacred  picture  used  to  be  borne  in  triumph  through  the 
city,  halting  in  the  Forum,  where  the  feet  of  the  pope 
were  washed  in  perfumed  waters  on  the  steps  of  Sta.  Maria 
Nuova,  and  the  "  Kyrie  Eleison  "  was  chaunted  a  hundred 
times.     This  custom  was  abolished  by  Pius  V.  in  1566. 

The  Modem  Palace  of  the  Lateran  was  built  from  designs 
of  Fontana  by  Sixtus  V.  In  1693  Innocent  XII.  turned 
it  into  a  hospital, — in  1438  Gregory  XVI.  appropriated 
it  as  a  museum.  The  entrance  faces  the  obelisk  in  the 
Piazza  di  San  Giovanni.  The  palace  is  always  shown,  but 
the  terrible  cold  which  pervades  it  makes  it  a  dangerous 
place  except  in  the  late  spring  months,  and  a  visit  to  it  is 
often  productive  of  fever. 

The  ground  floor  is  the  principal  receptacle  for  antiqui- 
ties, found  at  Rome  within  the  last  few  years.  It  contains 
a  number  of  very  beautiful  sarcophagi  and  bas-reliefs. 

Entering  under  the  corridor  on  the  right,  the  most 
remarkable  objects  are  : — 

jsi  Room. — 
Left  wall  : 

Relief  of  the  Abduction  of  Helen. 
Right  Wall  : 

High  relief  of  two  pugilists,  '  Dares  and  Entellus.' 

Grand  relief  of  Trajan  followed  by  senators,  from  the  Foium 

of  Trajan. 
The  sacred  oak  of  Jupiter,  with  figures. 
Bust  of  Marcos  Aurdius. 

2nd  Room, — 

Beautiful  architectural  fragmenti^   chiefly  from  the  Forum  of 
Trajan. 

y^d  Room, — 
Entrance  Wall  : 
Statue  of  i^sculapiob 
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Rtgiit  M  all  : 

Statue  of  Anttnous,  :alled  the  Bnsdii,   found  at  Fklotiin, 
Bought    from    the    Braschi  familj  bj  Gregoiy  XVL  Ibi 
12,000  scudi. 
Wall  op  Egress  : 

Sarcophagus  of  a  child,  with  a  relief  representing  pugilists. 

4M  Room, — 
Entrance  Wall  : 

Greek  relief  of  Medea  and  the  daughters  of  Pelens. 

Above  (one  of  a  number  of  busts),  762.    Beautiful  head  o(  i 
Dryad. 

Statue  of  Germanicus. 
Right  Wall  : 

Statue  of  Mars. 
Wau.  of  Egress  : 

Copy  of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles. 
In  the  Centre  : 

A  fine  vase  of  Lumachella. 

A  passage  is  crossed  to  the 

5M  Room, — 
In  the  Centre: 

1.  Sacrifice  of  Mithras 

2.  A  stag  of  basalt 

3.  A  cow. 
Right  Wall  : 

Sepulchral  urn,  with  a  curious  relief  representing  children  and 
cock-fighting. 

tth  Room, — 

An  interesting  collection  of  statues,   from    Cervetri  (Caere), 
including  those  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius  ;  between  then 
Agrippina,  sixth  wife  of  Claudius, — and  others  less  ccitain. 
Between  the  Windows  : 

Drusilla,  sister  of  Claudius,   and»  on  the  wall,   part  of  bei 
epitaph. 

1th  Room. — 

Right  Wall: 

Faun  dancing, — found  near  Sta.  Lada  in  Selo& 
Facing  the  Entrance  ; 

A  grand  statue  of  Sophocles  (the  gem  of  the  collection),  found 

at  Terracina,  1838.    Given  by  the  Antonelli  family. 

••  Sophocle,  dans  une  pose  ais^  et  fi^re,  un  pied  en  avaat,  un  brai 

cnveloppe  dans  son  manteau  qu'il  serre  contre  son  corps,  contemple 

avec  une  majestueuse  s^r(^nit6  la  nature  humaine  et  la  domine  d'un 

regard  siir  et  tranquille." — Amphr^  Hist,  Rom,  iil  573. 
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SM  Room. — 

Statue  of  Neptune,  from  Porto— 4he  legs  and  anns  restored. 

9/*,  Room. — 

Architectural  fragments  from  the  Via  Appia  and  Forum. 

lo/A  Room. — 

A  series  of  interesting  reliefs,  found  1848,  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Aterii  at  Centocdlae,  representing  the  preparations  for  the 
funeral  solemnities  of  a  great  Roman  lady. 
Entrance  Wall  : 

The  building  of  the  sepulchre.    A  curious  machine  for  raising 
heavy  stones  is  introduced. 
Right  Wall  : 

The  body  of  the  dead  surrounded  by  burning  torches^  th^ 
mourners  tearing  their  hair  and  beating  their  breasts. 
Wall  op  Egress  : 

Showing  several  Roman  buildings  which  the  funeral  proces* 

sion  would  pass, — among  them  the  Coliseum  and  the  Arch  of 

Titus — ^inscribed,  "  Arcus  in  sacra  via  summa." 

Signor  Rosa  has  considered  this  last  relief  of  great  importance,  as 

ttidicating  by  the  different  monuments  the  roate  which  a  well-ordered 

fimeral  procession  ought  to  pursue. 

A  second  passage  is  crossed  to  the 

iiih  Room, — 

Containing  seyenl  fine  sarcophagL 

i%th  Room, — 

Entrance  Wall  : 

Sarcophagus,  with  the  story  of  Orestes. 
Right  Wall: 

Sarcophagus  decorated   with  Cupids   bearing  gariands,  and 
supporting  a  head  of  Augustus. 
Wall  of  Egress  : 

Sarcophagus  representmg  the  destruction  of  the  children  of 
Niobe. 

13/-*  Room. — 

Entrance  Wall  : 

Statue  of  C.  Lselius  Satuminus. 
In  the  Centre  : 

Sarcophagus  of  P.  Csecilius  Vallianus,  representing  a  fimeral 
banquet 
Left  Wall  : 

Unfinished  statue  of  a  captive  barbarian,  with  sculptor's  marks 
remaining,  to  guide  the  workman's  chiseL 
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i^th  Room, — 

This  and  the  next  room  are  devoted  to  objects  recently  foon ! 
in  the  excavations  at  Ostia. 
Left  Wall  : 

Mosaic  in  a  niche. 

\6th  Room, — 

In  the  Centre  : 

Reclining  statue  of  Atys. 
Right  Wall  : 

Frescoes  of  the  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  from  a  tomb  at 
Ostia. 

The  Christian  Museum,  founded  by  Pius  IX.,  and  ar- 
ranged by  Padre  Marchi  and  the  Cavaliere  Rossi,  is  of  great 
interest  In  the  first  hall  is  a  statue  of  Christ  by  Sosnowskv, 
and  in  the  wall  behind  it  three  mosaics, — two  from  the 
catacombs,  that  in  the  centre — of  Christ  with  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul — ^from  the  old  St.  Peter's.  Hence  we  ascend  a  stair- 
case lined  with  Christian  sarcophagi.  At  the  foot  are  two 
statues  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 

'*  Une  des  compositions  de  Calamis  ne  doit  pas  £tre  oubli^  k  Rome, 
car  ce  sujet  paien  a  et^  adopts  par  Tart  chretien  des  premiers  temps. 
Les  representations  du  Ban  Pasteur  rapportant  la  br^is^  expressions 
touchante  de  la  misdricorde  divine,  ont  leur  origine  dans  le  Mercure 
porU-bilier  (Criophore).  Quelquefois  c'est  mi  berger  qui  porte  on 
belier,  une  brebis  ou  un  agneau  ;  l*on  se  rapproche  ainsi  a  I'idee  du  bon 
pasteur,  £n  general,  le  bon  pasteur,  dans  les  monuments  Chretiens, 
porte  une  brebis^  la  brebis  egaree  de  I'tfvangile  ;  mais  quelquefois  aussi 
il  porte  un  bilier^  et  alors  le  souyenir  de  Foriginal  paien  dans  hi  compo- 
sition chr^tienne  est  manifeste." — Amphne^  Hist  Rom,  iii.  256. 

The  sarcophagus  on  the  left,  which  tells  the  story  of 
Jonah,  is  especially  fine.  The  corridor  above  is  also  lined 
with  sarcophagi.  The  best  are  on  the  left;  of  these  the 
most  remarkable  are,  the  ist,  the  marriage  at  Cana ;  4th,  the 
Good  Shepherd  repeated  several  times  among  vines,  with 
cherubs  gatheiing  the  grapes;  7th,  a  sarcophagus  with  a 
canopy  supported  by  two  pavonazzetto  colunms,  and  on  the 
wall  behind,  frescoes  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  &c.  At  the 
raised  end  of  the  corridor  is  the  seated  statue  of  Hippolytus, 
Bishop  of  Porto  in  the  third  century  (the  upper  part  a  restor- 
ation), found  in  the  Catacomb  of  Sta.  Cyriaca,  and  moved 
hither  from  the  Vatican  Library ;  upon  the  chair  is  engraved 
the  celebrated  Paschal  Calendar,  which  is  supposed  to  setde 
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the  unorthodoxy  of  those  early  Christians  who  kept  Easter 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Jews. 

Hence,  three  rooms  lined  nvith  drawings  from  the  paint- 
ings in  the  different  catacombs,  lead  to, — 

The  Picture  Gallery. 
ij/  Room, — 
Entrance  Wall: 

Cartoon  of  stoning  of  Stephen :  Giulio  Roman^^ 
Below  this  is  the  celebrated  mosaic  called  AsarotoSy  representing  an 
miswept  floor  after  a  banquet  It  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  its 
artist,  NeraclUuSf  bat  is  a  copy  from  one  of  the  two  famous  mosaics  of 
Sosns  of  Pergamiis  (the  other  is  '*  Pliny's  Doves  ").  It  was  found  on  the 
Aventine  in  1833  in  the  gardens  of  Servilius,  and  "  probably  adorned 
a  dining-room  where  Csesar  may  have  supped  with  Servilis^  the  sister  of 
Cato,  and  mother  of  Brutus."  A  similar  pavement  is  alluded  to  by 
Statius  ^— 

"  Varias  ubi  picta  per  artes 
Gaudet  humus  superare  novis  asarota  figuris." 
^        ^,  Syh.  i.  3, 55. 

Left  Wall 

Christ  and  St  Thomas — a  cartoon:  CamuetinL 
Window  Wall: 

The  nist  sketch  for  the  fiunous  fresco  of  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross  at  the  Trinitikde' Monti:  DanieU  da  VoUemu 

Chi  the  right  is  the  entrance  of  the 

2nd  Room^ — 

Entrance  Wall: 

Annunciation:  CVw.  ttArpino* 
Right  Wall  : 

George   IV.   of  England    (most   strangely  out  of  place): 
Lawrttue, 
Wall  of  Egress: 

Assumption  of  the  Vtigin :  After  Guercmo,. 

From  the  comer  of  this  room,  on  the  right,  a  staircase 
leads  to  a  gallery,  whence  one  may  look  down  up<Hi  the  huge 
and  hideous  mosaic  pavement — with  portraits  of  twenty-eight 
athletes — found  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  in  1822. 

**  Les  gladiateurs  de  la  mosaique  de  Saint  Jean  de  Latran  ont  refu  la 
tbrte  alimentation  qu'on  donnait  It  leurs  par«ils ;  ils  ont  bien  cet  air  de 
xesolution  brutale  que  devaient  avoir  ceux  qui  prononcaient  ce  fi^roce 
aerment  que  nous  a  conserve  P^rone :  '  Nous  purons  d*ob^ir  li  ndtre 
maStre  Eumolpe,  qu*il  nous  ordonne  de  nous  laisser  briiler,  enchainer, 
^pper,  tuer  par  le  fsr  ou  autrement;  et  comme  vrais  s^iateuiSi 
nous  d^ooons  4  notre  ma!tre  nos  ooips  ^  nos  vies.'  "•— ^m/^  JSTij/. 
•  Rmn,  It.  33. 
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On  the  left  of  ist  room  is  die 

yd  Room, — 
Entrance  Wall: 

Madonna  with  SS.  Peter»  Dominic,  and  Anthony  on  the  iigkt» 
and  SS.  John  Baptist,  Laurence^  and  Francis  on  the  \A\ 
Marco  PalnunoMO  di  Forii^  1537* 
In  the  Left  Corner  ; 

Madonna  and  Saints:  Carlo  CrivdU^  14S2. 
Left  Wall  : 

St  Thomas  receiving  the  girdle  of  the  Viigin  (the  Sacis 
Ciotola  of  Prato)— with  a  predella    Btnotw  Goaolu 
Wall  of  Egress  : 

Madonna  with  St  John  Baptist  and  St  Jeiome:  A/tffWMi 

4M  Room, — 
Entrance  Wall  : 

Sixtus  V.  as  Cardinal :  SatsofirraX . 

Madonna :  Carlo  Crwclli,  1482— yeiy  highly  finished. 
Left  Wall  : 

Sixtus  V.  as  Pope :  DomemeAino  (?y. 

Two  Gobelins  from  pictures  of  Fra  Bartolommeo  at  Ike 
QuirinaL 
Wall  of  Egress  : 

Christ  with  the  Tribute  Monqr:  Canm^ggw. 

5/*  Room. — 
Entrance  Wall: 

Entombment  *.  VemUan  ScMooL 
Left  Wall  : 

Greek  Baptism :  Pieiro  Noeehi^  184a 
Wall  of  Egress  : 

Holy  Family:  Andrea  tid Saria* 

tth  Room, — 
Entrance  Wall: 

Baptbm  of  Christ ;  Ctsare  da  Sesi9. 
Left  Wall: 

SS.   Agnes  and  Emerentiana:  Ijuca  SignordU;  Asnnncia* 
tion :  F,  Frattcia ;  SS.  Laurence  and  Benedict  (ve^  pe- 
culiar, as  scarcely  showing  their  iaces  at  all^  bat  BMnnificent 
in  colour) :  Luca  SignordlL 
Wall  of  Egress  : 

Coronation  of  the  Viigin,  with  wings,  of  saintly  ftogds,  and 
doves:  F,  Filippo  LippL 
Between  the  Windows:  S.  Jerome,  in  tem|em:  Gimamd 
Safuao,  father  of  Raphad. 

ph  Roam. — 
Entrance  Wall: 

Pftgan  sacrifice :  Caronigpip  (!)» 
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IjsFT  Wall  ; 

Altar-piece  by  Aniom^  da  MunmOp  1464. 

Waix  op  Egress  : 

Christ  at  Emmaiis :  Caravaggh, 

^ihRoom,— 

An  oil  copy  of  the  fresco  of  the  FlageUatkni  of  St  Andrew  hy 
Domenichino,  at  S.  Gregorio. 

9M  Roam, — 

A  set  of  beautiful  tenacotta  busts  and  rdiefii  by  Pettrkk^ 
iUastiatiye  of  North  American  Indian  life.  This  room  is 
caUed  the  Hall  of  Council,  and  is  surrounded  by  fresco 
portraits  of  popes,  and  pictures  allegorical  of  their  arms,  &c. 

The  walls  of  the  open  galleries  on  this  floor  of  the  palace 
have  been  covered  with  early  Christian  inscriptions  from  the 
catacombs,  which  have  been  thus  arranged  in  arches : — 

I — ^3.  Epitaphs  of  martyis  and  others  of  temp.  Damasus  L  (366 

to  384). 
^—7.  Dated  inscriptions  from  238  to  557. 
8 — 9.  Inscriptions  relating  to  doctrine. 
lOi — ^Inscriptions  relating  to  popes,  presbyters,  and  deacons. 
1 1 — 12.  Inscriptions  relating  to  simple  ecclesiastics. 
13^ — Inscriptions  of  affection  to  relations  and  friends. 
14 — 16.  Symbolical. 
17. — Simple  epitaphs  from  different  catacombs. 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  palace  are  casts  from  the  bas- 
reliefs  on  the  colunm  of  Trajan. 

Before  leaving  the  Lateran  altogether,  we  must  notice 
amongst  its  early  institutions,  the  frunous  school  of  music 
which  existed  here  throughout  the  middle  ages. 

**  Gregory  the  Great,  whose  object  it  seems  to  have  been  to  render 
religion  a  thing  of  the  senses,  was  the  founder  of  the  music  of  the 
Church.  He  instituted  the  school  for  it  in  the  Lateran,  whence  the 
Cariovingian  monarchs  obtained  teachers  of  singing  and  organ-playing. 
The  Prankish  monks  were  sent  thither  for  instruction.*' — Dyer's  Nisi, 
of  the  City  rf  Rome, 

Opposite  the  palace  is  the  entrance  of  the  Villa  Massimo 
ArsoU^  to  which  admission  may  be  obtained  by  a  permesso 
given  at  the  Palazzo  Massimo  alle  Colonne.  There  is  little 
to  see  here,  however,  except  a  casino  beautifully  decorated 
with  scenes  taken  from  the  great  Italian  poets  by  the  modern 
German  artists,  Schnorr,  Kock,  Ph.  Veit,  Overbeck,  and 
Fiihrich. 

"  Les  suiets  sont  tir^  de  Dante,  de  1' Arioste,  et  du  Tasse.  Dante  a 
M  confid^  ^  Comdius,  TArioste  4  Schnorr,  le  Tasse  4  Overbeck,  let 
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trois  plus  celebres  noms  de  cette  ^le  qni  croit  pouvoir  remonter  pat 
une  imitation  savante  4  la  aatVet^  du  xy*.  sikie'' — Ampirt,  Vtyagi 
Dantesqtu, 

Leading  from  the  FIslzzsl  di  San  Giovanni  to  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore  is  the  Via  Immenilana,  where,  in  the  hollow,  is 
the  strange-looking  Church  of  SS,  Pidro  e  Afarceiiino^  in 
which  is  preserved  a  miraculous  painting  of  the  Crucifixion ; 
tlie  figure  upon  the  cross  is  supposed  to  move  the  eyes, 
when  regarded  by  the  faithfiil.  This  picture,  a  small  replica 
of  the  magnificent  Guido  at  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  is  shown, 
behind  a  grille,  by  a  nun  of  Sta.  Theresa,  veiled  from  head 
to  foot  in  blue,  like  an  immovable  pillar  of  blue  drapery. 

"  SS.  Pietro  e  Marcellino  stands  in  the  valley  behind  the  Esqniliiie^ 
in  the  long^  lonely  road  between  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  and  the  Latenn. 
SS.  Peter  Exorcista  and  Marcellinus  are  alvrays  represented  together  tn 
pnestly  habits,  bearing  their  palms.  Their  legjend  relates,  that  in  the 
persecution  under  Diocletian  they  were  cast  into  prison.  Artcmias, 
keeper  of  the  dungeon,  had  a  daughter  named  Paulina,  and  sbe  fidl 
sick  ;  and  St  Peter  offered  to  restore  her  to  health,  if  her  &ther  would 
believe  in  the  true  God.  And  the  jailer  mocked  him,  sayingy  *  If  I  put 
thee  into  the  deepest  dungeon,  ana  load  thee  with  heavier  chains,  will 
thy  God  deliver  theet  If  he  doth,  I  will  believe  in  him.'  And  Peter 
answered,  *  Be  it  so,  not  out  of  regard  to  thee ;  for  it  matters  little  to 
our  God  whether  such  an  one  as  thou  believe  in  him  or  not,  but  diat 
the  name  of  Christ  mav  be  glorified,  and  thyself  confounded.* 

"And  in  the  middle  of  the  night  Peter  and  Marcellinus,  in  white 
shining  ^rments,  entered  the  chamber  of  Artemius  as  he  faiy  asleep^ 
who,  being  strudc  with  awe,  fell  down  and  worshipped  the  name  of 
Christ;  and  he,  his  wife^  daughter,  and  three  huncLred  others^  were 
baptized.  After  this  the  two  holy  men  were  condemned  to  die  for  the 
&ith,  and  the  executioner  was  ordered  to  lead  them  to  a  forest  three 
miles  from  Rome^  that  the  Christians  might  not  discover  their  place  of 
sepulture.  And  when  he  had  brought  them  to  a  solitary  thicket  over- 
grown  with  brambles  and  thorns,  he  declared  to  them  that  they  were 
to  die,  upon  which  they  cheerfully  fell  to  work  and  deared  away  a 
space  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  dug  the  grave  in  which  they  were  to  be 
laid.  Then  they  were  beheaded  (June  2),  and  died  encouraging  eadi 
other. 

"The  fame  of  SS.  Pietro  e  Marcellino  is  not  confined  to  Rome.  In 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne  they  were  venerated  as  martyrs  throogfaoot 
Italy  and  Gaul;  and  Eginhard,  the  secretary  of  Charlemagne  who 
married  his  daughter  Emma,  is  said  to  have  held  them  in  particular 
honour.  Every  one,  I  believe,  knows  the  beautiful  story  of  Eginhard 
and  Emma, — and  the  connection  of  these  saints  with  tiiem,  as  their 
chosen  protectors,  lends  an  interest  to  their  solitary  deserted  church. 
In  the  Roma  Sotterranea  of  Bosio,  p.  126,  there  is  an  ancient  firagmcnC 
found  in  the  catacombs,  which  represents  St.  Peter  Exoicista,  St.  Mar* 
ceUinoi^  and  Paulina,  standing  together.''— Jtf>v.  Jamcom. 
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Behind  the  Santa  Scala,  a  narrow  lane  leads  to  the  Villa 
Wolkonski  (a  "  permesso  "  may  be  obtained  through  your 
banker),  a  most  beautiful  garden,  running  along  the  tilgt,  of 
the  hill,  intersected  by  the  broken  arches  of  the  Aqua 
Claudia,  and  possessing  exquisite  views  over  the  Campagna, 
with  its  lines  of  aqueducts  to  the  Alban  and  Sabine  moun- 
tains.    No  one  should  omit  to  visit  this  villa, 

**  Where  the  aqueducts,  just  about  to  enter  the  city,  most  nearly  con- 
verge, and  looking  across  the  Campagna — ^which  their  arches  only  seem 
able  to  span — towards  Albano  and  the  hilLs,  stands  the  Villa.  Em- 
bosomed m  olive  and  in  ilex  trees,  it  is  rich  in  hoar  cypresses,  in  urns, 
and  in  those  pathetic  fragments  of  old  workmanship  which  an  under- 
growth of  violets  and  acanthus  half  hides,  and  half  reveals." — Vera,, 


About  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  a  road 
branches  off  on  the  left  to  the  Porta  Furba^  an  arch  of  the 
Aqua  Felice,  founded  on  the  line  of  the  Claudian  and 
Mardan  aqueducts.  Artists  may  find  a  picturesque  subject 
here  in  a  pretty  fountain,  with  a  portion  of  the  decaying 
aqueduct  Beyond  the  arch  is  the  mound  called  Monte  del 
Grano,  which  has  been  imagined  to  be  the  burial-place  of 
Alexander  Severus.  Beyond  this,  the  road  (to  Frescati) 
passes  on  the  left  the  vast  ruins,  called  Sette  Bassi, 

The  direct  road — which  leads  to  Albano — ^reaches,  about 
two  miles  from  the  gate,  a  queer  building,  called  the  Casa 
del  Diavolo,  on  the  outside  of  which  some  rude  frescoes 
testify  to  the  popular  belief  as  to  its  owner.  Just  beyond 
this  a  field  track  on  the  left  leads  to  the  Via  Latina^  of 
which  a  certain  portion,  paved  with  huge  polygonal  blocks 
of  lava,  is  now  laid  bare.  Here  are  some  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  well-preserved  tombs,  richly  ornamented  with 
painting  and  stucco.  The  view,  looking  back  upon  Rome, 
or  forward  to  the  long  line  of  broken  arches  of  the  Claudian 
aqueduct,  seen  between  these  ruined  sepulchres,  is  most 
spiking  and  beautiful. 

Close  by  have  been  discovered  remains  of  a  villa  of  the 
Servilii,  which  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Asinaril  Here 
also,  in  1858  (on  the  left  of  the  Via  Latina),  Signor  Fortu- 
nati  discovered  the  long  buried  and  forgotten  Basilica  of  S. 
Stefano.  It  is  recorded  by  Anastasius  that  this  basilica  was 
founiled  in  the  time  of  Leo  I.  (440 — 461)  by  Demetria,  a 
lady  who  escaped  from  the  siege  by  the  Gt>ths,  with  hei 
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mother,  to  Carthage,  where  she  became  a  nun.  It  «ts 
restored  by  Leo  III.  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  centurf.  The 
remains  are  interesting,  though  they  do  little  more  thaa 
show  perfectly  the  substruction  and  plan  of  the  ancient 
building.  An  inscription  relating  to  the  foundation  of  the 
church  by  Demetria  has  been  found  among  the  riiins. 

Not  far  from  this  is  the  Catacomb  of  the  SatUi-Quattro. 

Three  and  a  half  miles  from  Rome  is  the  Osteria  of  Tav9- 
lato,  near  which  is  oiie  of  the  most  striking  and  picturesque 
portions  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct  It  is  on  the  rising 
ground  between  this  aqueduct  and  the  road,  that  the  Temfle 
of  Fortuna  Muliebris  is  believed  to  have  stood.  This  was 
the  temple  which  Valeria,  the  sister  of  Publicola,  and  Vo- 
lumnia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  claimed  to  erect  at  their 
own  expense,  when  the  senate  asked  them  to  choose  their 
recompense  for  having  preserved  Rome  by  their  entreaties. 

"  As  Valeria,  sister  of  Publicoia,  was  sitting  in  the  temple,  as  a  sup- 
pliant before  the  image  of  Tupiter,  Jupiter  himself  seemed  to  inspire  her 
with  a  sudden  thought,  and  slie  immediately  rose,  and  called  upon  all 
the  other  noble  ladies  who  were  with  her,  to  arise  also,  and  she  led  them 
to  the  house  of  Volumnia,  the  mother  of  Caius  (Coriolanus).  There  she 
found  Virgilia,  the  wife  of  Caius,  with  his  mother,  and  aJso  his  little 
children.  Valeria  then  addressed  Volumnia  and  Viigilia,  and  nd, 
'  Our  comine  here  to  you  is  our  own  doing ;  neither  the  senate  nor  any 
mortal  man  have  sent  us;  but  the  god  in  whose  temple  we  were  sitting 
as  suppliants  put  it  into  our  hearts,  that  we  should  come  and  ask  you  to 
join  with  us,  women  with  women,  without  any  aid  of  men,  to  win  for 
our  country  a  great  deliverance,  and  for  ourselves  a  name,  glorious 
above  all  women,  even  above  those  Sabine  wives  in  the  old  time^  who 
stopped  the  battle  between  their  husbands  and  their  fathers.  Come,  then, 
with  us  to  the  camp  of  Caius,  and  let  us  pray  to  him  to  sliow  us  mercy.* 
Volumnia  said,  *  We  will  go  with  you : '  and  Viigilia  took  her  young 
children  with  her,  and  they  all  went  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

"  It  was  a  sad  and  solemn  sight  to  see  this  train  of  noble  ladies,  and 
the  very  Volscian  soldiers  stood  in  silence  as  th^  passed  by,  and  pitied 
them  and  honoured  them.  They  found  Cains  sittmg  on  the  general's 
seat,  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and  the  Volscian  chiefs  were  standing 
round  him.  When  he  first  saw  them  he  wondered  what  it  could  be; 
bat  presently  he  knew  his  mother,  who  was  walking  at  the  head  of  the 
train,  and  then  he  could  not  contain  himself  but  leapt  down  from  his  seat, 
and  rar  ^o  meet  her,  and  was  going  to  kiss  her.  But  she  stopped  him, 
and  said,  '  Ere  thou  kiss  me,  let  me  know  whether  I  am  speaking  to  an 
enemy  or  to  my  son  ;  whether  I  stand  in  thy  camp  as  thy  prisoner  or 
thy  mother  ? '  CaiUs  could  not  answer  her  ;  and  then  she  went  on  and 
sold,  '  Must  it  be,  then,  that  had  I  never  borne  a  son,  Rome  never  would 
have  seen  the  camp  of  an  enemy ;  that  had  I  remained  childless,  I 
should  have  died  a  free  woman  in  a  free  city  t  But  I  am  too  old  to  bear 
much  longer  either  thy  shame  or  my  miieiy.     Rather  look  to  thy  wife 
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and  chfldren,  whom,  if  thoa  penistest,  thou  art  dooailTig  to  an  un^ 
timely  death,  or  a  long  life  of  IxMidage.'  Then  Viigilia  and  his  children 
came  up  to  him  and  kissed  him,  and  all  the  noble  ladies  wept,  and  be* 
moaned  their  own  fate  and  the  fate  of  their  country.  At  last  Cains 
cried  out,  '  O  mother,  what  hast  thon  done  to  me  ? '  and  he  nrmng  her 
hand  vehemently,  and  said,  '  Mother,  thine  is  the  Tictoiy  ;  a  happy 
victory  for  thee  and  for  Rome,  but  shame  and  ruin  to  thy  son/  Tnen 
he  fell  on  her  neck  and  embraced  her,  and  he  embraced  his  wife  and 
his  children,  and  sent  them  back  to  Rome  ;  and  led  away  the  army  of 
the  Volscians,  and  never  afterwards  attacked  Rome  any  more.  The 
Romans,  as  was  right,  honoured  Volumnia  and  Valeria  for  their  deed, 
and  a  temple  was  built  and  dedicated  to  '  Woman's  Forttme/  just  on 
the  spot  where  Caius  had  yielded  to  his  mother's  words  ;  and  the  first 
priestess  of  the  temple  was  Valeria,  into  whose  heart  Jupiter  had  first  put 
the  tiiought  to  go  to  Volumnia,  and  to  call  upon  her  to  go  out  to  the 
enemy's  camp  and  entreat  her  son." — AnwiiTs  Hist.  efRome^  vol.  i. 

**  11  y  a  peu  de  scbies  dans  I'histoire  plus  ^mouvantes  que  celle-lk,  et 
elle  ne  perd  rien  \  la  d^omtion  dn  theatre  ;  en  se  pla9ant  sur  un  tertre 
^  quatre  milles  de  Rome,  pr^  de  la  voie  Latine,  dans  un  lieu  ou  il  n*y  a 
aujourd'hui  que  des  tombesux  et  des  mines,  on  peut  se  figurer  le  camp 
des  Volsques,  dont  les  armes  et  les  tentes  ^tincellent  au  soleil.  Les  mon- 
ti^es  s'el^vent  It  Thorizon.  A  travers  la  plaine  ardente  et  poudreuse 
d&le  une  foule  voil^  dont  les  g^issements  retentissent  dans  le  silence 
de  la  campagne  romaine.  Bientdt  Coriolan  est  entour^  de  cette  mul- 
titude suppliante  dont  les  plaintes,  les  cris,  devaient  avoir  la  vivacite  des 
demonstrations  passion^  des  Romaines  de  nos  jours.  Coriolan  e^t  re- 
sist<^  it  tout  ce  bruit,  il  efit  peut-€tre  r^sist^  aux  larmes  de  sa  femme  et 
oux  caresses  de  ses  enfants  ;  il  ne  r&ista  pas  k  la  s^v^rit^  de  sa  m^re. 

"  Le  soir,  par  un  glorieux  coucher  du  soleil  de  Rome  qui  ^claire  leur 
joie,  la  procession  triomphante  s'^loigne  en  adressant  un  chant  de  recon- 
naissance aux  dieux,  et  lui  se  retire  dans  sa  tente,  ^tonne  d'avoir  pu 
odder." — Ampire^  HisL  Rom,  ii.  402. 

The  return  drive  to  Rome  may  be  varied  by  turning  to 
the  right  about  a  mile  beyond  this,  into  a  lane  which  leads 
past  the  so-called  temple  of  Bacchus  to  the  Via  Appia 
Vecchia, 


We  may  now  follow  the  lines  of  white  mulberry-trees 
across  the  open  space  in  front  of  St  John  Lateran,  which  is 
a  continuation  of  the  ancient  papal  promenade  of  "  the 
Mirror,"  to  Sta.  Croce.  The  sister  basilicas  look  at  each 
other,  and  at  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  down  avenues  of  trees. 
On  the  left  are  the  walls  of  Rome,  upon  which  run  the 
arches  of  the  Aqua  Marcia. 

"  Few  Roman  churches  are  set  within  so  impressive  a  picture  as 
Santa  Croce,  approached  on  every  side  through  these  solitudes  of  vine- 
yards and  gardens,  quiet  roads,  and  long  avenues  of  trees,  that  occupy 
such  immense  extent  within  the  walls  of  Rome.    The  scene  from  tna 
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Lateran,  looking  towards  this  basiBot  across  the  lerd  eommon,  hetwea 
lines  of  trees,  with  the  disUnce  of  Campagna  and  motuitaiiis,  the  caitd* 
lated  walls,  the  arcades  of  the  Claudian  aqueduct,  amid  gardens  ind 
groves,  is  more  than  beautifol,  foil  of  memory  and  associatkm.  Tbe 
other  approach,  bj  the  unfrequented  Via  di  Sta.  Croce,  presents  tbe 
finest  distances,  seen  through  a  foliage  beyond  the  dusky  towers  of  the 
Ilonorian  waUs,  and  a  wide  extent  of  slopes  covered  with  vineyaidi, 
amid  which  stand  at  intervals  some  of  those  forlorn  cottage  ferms,  grey 
and  dilapidated,  that  form  characteristiG  features  in  Roman  soenciy. 
The  majestic  ruins  of  Minerva-Medica,  the  so-called  temple  of  Venns 
and  Cupid,  the  fragments  of  the  baths  of  St  Helena,  the  Castrense 
Amphitheatre,  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct,  half  concealed  in  cypres 
and  ivy,  are  objects  which  must  increase  the  attnurtioiis  of  a  walk  to  this 
«nctuaiy  of  the  cross.  But  the  exterior  of  the  church  b  disappointiog 
and  inappropriate,  retainingnothing  antique  except  the  square  Loobaniic 
tower  of  the  twHfth  century,  in  storeys  of  narrow-arched  windows,  its 
brickwork  omanw^nted  with  disks  of  coloured  marble,  and  a  canopf, 
with  columns,  near  the  summit*  for  a  statue  no  longer  in  its  place."  -• 
Hemtm^  Catkoik  Italy^  voL  L 

The  site  of  the  Basilica  of  Sta,  Croce  m  Gerusakmme 
#as  once  occupied  \>y  the  garden  of  Heliogabalus,  and 
afterwards  by  the  palace  of  the  Empress  Helena,  mother  of 
Constandne,  whose  residence  here  was  known  as  the  Pala- 
tium  Sessorianum,  whence  the  name  of  Sessorian,  sometimes 
given  to  the  basilica. 

The  church  was  probably  once  a  hall  in  the  palace  of 
Helena,  to  which  an  apse  was  added  by  Constantine,  in 
whose  reign  it  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Sylvester.  It  was 
repaired  by  Gregory  II.  early  in  the  eighth  century ;  the 
monastery  was  added  by  Benedict  VII.  about  975,  and  the 
whole  was  rebuilt  by  Lucius  II.  in  1 144.  The  church  was 
completely  modernized  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  the  last  century, 
and  scarcely  anything,  except  the  tower,  now  remains  exter- 
nally, which  is  even  as  old  as  tbe  twelfth  century.  The  fine 
columns  of  granite  and  bigio-lumachellato,  which  now  adorn 
the  facade,  were  plimdered  from  the  neighbouring  temple  in 

1744. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  devoid  of  beauty,  owing  to 
modernizations.  Four  out  of  twelve  fine  granite  columns, 
which  divided  its  nave  and  aisles,  are  boxed  up  in  senseless 
plaster  piers.  The  high  altar  is  adorned  with  an  um  of  green 
basalt,  sculptured  with  lions'  heads,  which  contains  the 
bodies  of  SS.  Anastasius  and  Csesarius.  Two  of  the  pillars 
of  the  baldacchino  are  of  breoda-coralUna.  The  fine 
frescoes  of  the  tribune  by   PmtuncMo  have   been  much 
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retouched.  They  were  executed  under  Alexander  VI.,  on 
a.  commission  from  Cardinal  Carvajal,  who  is  himself  repre- 
sented as  kneeling  before  the  cross,  which  is  held  by  the 
Empress  Helena. 

••  The  very  important  frescoes  of  the  choir  apsis  of  Sta.  Croce  (now 
much  over-painted)  are  of  Pinturicchio*s  better  time.  They  represent 
the  finding  of  the  Cross,  with  a  colossal  Christ  in  a  nimbus  amonf 
•ngels  above,— a  figure  full  of  wild  grandeur." — Kugler, 

**  Near  the  entrance  of  the  church  is  a  valuable  monument  of  the 
papal  histoiy  of  the  tenth  century,  in  a  metrical  epitaph  to  Benedict 
Vll.,  recording  his  foundation  of  the  adjoining  monastery  for  monks. 
vrho  were  to  sing  day  and  night  the  praises  of  the  Deity ;  his  cha 
rities  tu  the  poor ;  and  the  deeds  of  the  anti-pope  Franco,  called  b} 
Baronius  (with  play  upon  his  assumed  name  Boniface)  Malefacius,  who 
usurped  the  Holy  See,  imprisoned  and  strangled  the  lawful  Pope, 
Benedict  VI.,  and  pillaged  the  treasury  of  St.  Peter's,  but  in  one  month 
mras  turned  out  and  excommnnicated,  when  he  fled  to  Constantinople. 
The  chronology  of  this  epitaph  is  by  the  ancient  system  of  Indictions, 
the  death  of  the  pope  dated  XII.  Indiction,  corresponding  to  the  year 
9S4 :  and  the  Latin  style  of  the  tenth  century  is  curiously  exemplified  in 
lines  relating  to  the  anti-pope : 

'  Hie  primus  repulit  Franconis  spurca  superbi 
Culmina  qui  invasit  sedis  apostolicse 
Qui  dominumque  snum  captum  in  castro  habebat 
Careens  interea  auctis  constrictus  in  uno 
Stiangulatus  ubi  exuerat  hominem.' " 

Hemani  Catholic  Italy, 

The  consecration  of  the  Golden  Rose,  formerly  sent  to 
foreign  princes,  used  to  take  place  in  this  church.  The 
principal  observances  here  now  are  connected  with  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  relics,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Title  of 
the  True  Cross. 

••  In  1492,  when  some  repairs  were  ordered  by  Cardinal  Mendoza,  a 
niche  was  discovered  near  the  summit  of  the  apse,  enclosed  by  a  brick 
front,  inscribed  *  Titulus  Crucis.'  In  it  was  a  leaden  coffer,  containing 
an  imperfect  plank  of  wood,  2  inches  thick,  i^  palm  long,  i  palm 
broad.  On  this,  in  letters  more  or  less  perfect,  was  the  inscription  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  Jestu  Naxarene  King.  It  was  venerated 
by  Innocent  VIII.,  with  the  college  of  caramals,  and  enclosed  by  Men- 
doTa  in  the  silver  shrine,  where  it  is  exposed  three  times  a  year  from  the 
balcony.  The  relics  are  exposed  on  the  4th  Sunday  in  Lent.  On 
Good  Friday  the  rites  are  more  impressive  here  than  in  any  other 
church,  the  procession  of  white-robed  monks,  and  the  deep  toll  of  the 
bell  announcing  the  display  of  the  relics  by  the  mitred  abbot  are  very 
solemn,  and  it  is  surprising,  that  while  crowds  of  strangers  submit  to  be 
crashed  in  the  Sistine,  scarcely  one  visits  this  ancient  basilica  on  that 
day."— /^if»m«y'  Catholic  Italy, 

**  The  list  of  relics  on  the  right  of  the  apsis  of  Sta.  Croce  include^ 
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the  finger  of  St  Thomas  Apostle^  with  which  he  touched  the  moM  holy 
side  ofour  Lord  Jesus  Chnst ;  one  of  the  pieces  of  money  with  which 
the  Jews  paid  the  treacheiy  of  Judas  ;  great  part  of  the  vol  and  of  :he 
hair  of  the  most  blessed  Virgin  ;  a  mass  of  cmdeis  and  charcoal,  united 
in  the  form  of  a  loaf,  with  the  fat  of  St.  Lawrence,  martyr ;  one  bottle 
of  the  most  precious  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  another  of  the 
milk  of  the  most  blessed  Virgin ;  a  little  piece  of  the  stone  where 
Christ  was  bom  ;  a  little  piece  of  the  stone  where  our  Lord  sate  when 
he  pardoned  Mary  Magdalen  ;  of  the  stone  where  our  Lord  wrote  the 
law,  given  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai ;  of  the  stone  where  reposed  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul ;  of  the  cotton  which  collected  the  blood  of  Christ ;  of 
the  manna  which  fed  the  Israelites;  of  the  rod  of  Aaron,  iHiidi 
flourished  in  tht  desert ;  of  the  relics  of  the  eleven  prophets  1  ** — Percys 
RtntKinism, 

Two  stairca^os  neai  the  tnbune  lead  to  the  subtenanean 
church,  which  has  an  altar  with  a  pietk,  and  statues  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  of  the  twelfth  century.  Hence  opens  the 
chapel  of  Sta.  Helena,*  which  women  (by  a  perversion  espe- 
cially strange  in  this  case)  are  never  allowed  to  enter  except 
on  the  festival  of  the  saint,  August  i8.  It  is  built  upon  a 
soil  composed  of  earth  brought  by  the  empress  from  Pales- 
tine. Her  statue  is  over  the  altar.  The  vault  has  mosaics 
(originally  erected  under  Valentinian  III.,  but  restored  by 
Zucchi  in  1593)  representing,  in  ovals,  a  half-length  figure  of 
the  Saviour ;  the  Evangelists  and  their  symbols  ;  the  Finding 
of  the  True  Cross ;  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  \  St  Sylvester,  the 
conservator  of  the  church ;  and  Sta.  Helena,  with  Cardinal 
Carvajal  kneeling  before  her. 

Here  the  feast  of  the  "  Invention  of  the  True  Cross  " 
(May  3)  is  celebrated  with  great  solemnity,  when  the  hymns 
''Pange  Lingua"  and  ''Vexilla  Regis  "are  sung,  and  the 
antiphon : — 

*'  O  Cross,  more  glorious  than  the  stars,  world  &mous,  beauteous  of 
aspect,  holiest  of  things,  which  alone  wast  worthy  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  world  :  dear  wood,  dear  nails,  dear  burden,  bearing ;  save  those 
present  assembled  in  thy  praise  to-day.     Alleluia.*' 

And  the  collect  :— 

"  O  God,  who  by  the  glorious  uplifting  of  the  salvation-bearing  cron, 
hast  displayed  the  miracles  of  thy  passion,  grant  that  by  the  merit  ol 
that  life-giving  wood,  we  may  attain  the  suffrages  of  eternal  life,  &c." 

*  Sta.  Helena  is  claimed  as  an  English  saint,  and  all  the  best  authorities  allow  that 
shewas  ^rn  in  England,— according  to  Gibbon,  at  Yoric— according  to  others,  at  Cot- 
Chester,  which  town  bears  as  iu  arms  a  cross  between  three  crowns,  in  allusion  to  this 
claim.  Some  my  that  she  was  an  innkeeper's  daughter,  others  that  her  father  was  a 
powerful  British  prince,  Coilus  or  CoeL 
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The  adjoining  Monastery  belongs  to  the  Cistercians.  Only 
fiart  of  one  wing  is  ancient  The  library  formerly  contained 
many  curious  MSS.,  but  most  of  these  were  lost  to  the  basilica, 
when  the  collection  was  removed  to  the  Vatican  during  the 
French  occupation  and  the  exile  of  Pius  VII. 

The  garden  of  the  monastery  contains  the  ruin  generally 
known  as  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid^  but  considered 
by  Dr.  Braun  to  be  the  Sessorian  Basilica  or  law-court,  where 
the  causes  of  slaves  (who  were  allowed  to  appeal  to  no  other 
court)  were  wont  to  be  heard.  Behind  the  monastery  is  the 
Amphitheatrum  Castrense^  attributed  to  the  time  of  Nero, 
when  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  for  the  games  of 
two  cohorts  of  soldiers,  quartered  near  here.  It  is  ingrafted 
into  the  line  of  the  Honorian  walls,  and  is  best  seen  from  the 
outside  of  the  city.  Its  arches  and  pillars,  with  Corinthian 
capitals,  are  all  of  brick. 

(On  tiie  left  of  the  Via  Sta.  Croce,  which  leads  hence  to 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  is  the  gate  of  the  Villa  AlHeri^  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  grand  umbrella  pine,  the  finest  in  the 
city.  Further,  on  Sie  right,  is  a  tomb  of  unknown  origin, 
now  used  as  a  farm-house  and  a  wine-shop.) 

Turning  to  the  right  from  the  basilica,  we  follow  a  lane 
iHiich  leads  beneath  some  fine  brick  arches  of  an  aqueduct 
of  the  time  of  Nero,  cited  by  Ampere,*  as  exemplifying  the 
pMcrfection  to  which  architecture  attained  in  the  reign  of  this 
emperor,  "  by  the  quality  of  the  bricks,  and  the  excellence 
amd  small  quantity  of  the  cement"  TTiese  ruins  are  popu- 
larly called  the  Baths  of  Sta.  Helena. 

Passing  these  arches  we  find  ourselves  facing  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  formed  by  two  arches  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct, 
formerly  known  as  the  Porta  Labicana,  and  Porta  Prenes- 
tina,  of  which  the  former  was  closed  in  the  time  of 
Honorius,  and  has  never  been  re-opened.  Three  inscrip- 
tions remain,  the  first  relating  to  the  building  of  the  aque- 
duct by  the  Emperor  Tiberius  Claudius ; — the  second  and 
third  to  its  restoration  by  Vespasian  and  Titus.  Above  the 
Aqua  Claudia  flowed  a  second  stream,  the  Anio  Novus. 

Outside  the  gate,  only  lately  disclosed,  upon  the  removal 
of  constructions  of  the  time  of  Honorius  (the  fragments  of 
those  worth  preserving  are  placed  on  the  opposite  wall),  is 
die  Tomb  of  the  Baker  Eurysaces,  who  was  also  one  of  the 
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ini^pectars  of  aqueducts.  The  tomb  is  attributed  to  tne 
early  years  of  the  Empire.  Its  first  storey  is  surmounted  by 
the  inscription : ''  Est  hoc  monumentum  Marcei  Yergilei 
EvRYSACES  PiSTORis  Redemptoris  Apparet."  Its  second 
storey  is  composed  of  rows  of  the  mortars  used  in  baking, 
placed  sideways^  and  supporting  a  fneze  with  bas-reliefs 
telling  the  stor}'  of  a  baker's  work,  fi-om  the  bringing  of  the 
com  into  the  mill  to  its  distribution  as  bread  ^  the  front 
of  the  tomb  ^'as  formerly  a  relief  of  the  baker  and  his  wife, 
with  a  sarcophagus,  and  the  inscription:    "rurr  atistia 

UXOR  MIUEI — FEMINA  OPTVMA  VEIXSIT — QUOIVS  CORPORIS 
RELIQUI^ — QUOD  SUPERANT  SUNT  IN — ^HOC  PANARIO."    This 

has  been  foolishly  removed,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  upon  Ae 
opposite  wall 

From  this  gate  many  pleasant  excursions  may  be  taken. 
The  direct  road  leads  to  Palestrina  by  Zagarok),  and  at  i^ 
mile  from  the  gate  passes,  on  the  left,  Torre  Pignaiarray  the 
tomb  of  Sta.  Helena,  whence  the  magnificent  porphyry 
sarcophagus,  now  in  the  Vatican,  was  removed.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  pigHotUy  or  earthen  pots,  used  in  the 
building.  Beneath  it  is  a  catacomb,  now  dosed.  The 
adjoining  Catacomb  o/SS.  Fieiro  e  MaraUino  contains  some 
well-preserved  paintings ;  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  the 
Divine  Lamb  on  a  mound  (firom  which  four  rivers  flow  as 
in  the  mosaics  of  the  ancient  basilicas),  with  figures  of 
Petrus,  Gorgonius,  Marcellinus,  and  Tiburtius.  At  three 
miles  from  the  gate  the  road  reaches  Cmtocdia^  whence, 
near  the  desolate  tower  called  Jbrre  Pertdcey  there  is  a  most 
picturesque  view  of  the  aqueduct  Aqua  AUxandnna^  built 
by  Alexander  Severus,  with  a  double  line  of  arches  crossing 
the  hollow.  At  five  miles,  on  the  right,  is  the  Borghese 
farm  of  Torre  Nuova,  with  a  fine  group  of  old  stone  pines. 

The  road  which  turns  left  fix>m  the  gate  leads  by  the  Aqua 
Bollicanie,  where  the  Arvales  sang  their  hyvaHy  to  the  pic- 
turesque ruins  of  the  Torre  dei  Schiavi,  the  palace  of  the 
Emperors  Gordian  (a,d.  238),  adjoining  which  are  the  re* 
mains  of  a  round  temple  of  Apollo.  This  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  the  Campagna  and — backed 
by  the  violet  mountains  above  Tivoli — is  a  favourite  subject 
with  artists. 

•*  I.es  Gordiens,  tres-grands   personaages,  fureat  de  tris>petits  em* 
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perean.    lis  montrent  ce  qu'^tait  dtvenu  rariitociatie  romaine  d^- 

S Entree.  Le  premier,  honnete  et  pusillanime^  comme  le  prouTent  son 
ection  et  sa  mort,  ^tait  lui  pea  replet  et  avait  dans  Pair  du  visage  quel- 
que  chose  de  solennel  et  de  th^tra!  {pompali  vuUu),  II  aimait  et  cal- 
tivait  les  lettres.  Son  fils  ^galemeat  se  fit  qnelque  nSputation  en  ce 
^enre,  grftce  surtout  ^  sa  biblioth^que  de  soixante  mille  Tolnmes;  mais 
il  avait  d*autres  gofits  encore  que  celui  des  livres :  on  lui  donne  jusqu'ii 
vingt>deux  concubines  en  titre,  et  de  chacune  d^elles,  il  eut  trois  ou 
uuatre  enfants.  II  menait  une  vie  ^icurienne  dans  ses  jardins  et  sout 
des  ombrages  d^licieax :  c'^ient  les  jardins  et  les  ombrages  d'une  vilU 
magniBque  que  les  Gordiens  avaient  sur  la  voie  Pr^nestine,  et  dont 
Capitolin,  an  temps  duquel  elle  existait  encore,  nous  a  laiss^  une  de- 
scnption  detaill^e.  Le  peristyle  ^it  form^  de  deux  cents  colonnes  des 
marbres  les  plus  pr^eux,  le  cipoUin,  le  pavonazetto,  le  jaune  et  le 
rouge  antiques.  La  villa  renfermait  trois  basiliques  et  les  uiermes  que 
ccox  de  Rome  surpossaient  \  peine.  Telle  ^tait  Topulence  d*une  habi* 
tatiun  priv^  very  le  milieu  da  tioisi^e  si^cle  de  Tempire." — Ampht^ 
Emp.  a  328.  r  ^ 

The  road  which  continues  in  a  straight  line  from  hence 
passes,  on  the  left,  the  Torre  Tre  Teste.  The  eighth  mile- 
stone is  of  historic  interest,  being  described  by  Livy  (v.  49) 
as  the  spot  where  the  dictator  Camillus  overtook  and  exter 
minated  the  army  of  Gauls  who  were  retreating  from  Rome 
with  the  spoils  of  the  CapitoL 

At  the  ninth  mile  is  the  Fonte  di  None,  a  magnificent  old 
bridge  with  seven  lofty  arches  of  lapis-gabinus.  This  leads 
(twelve  miles  firom  Rome)  to  the  dried-up  lake  and  the  ruins 
of  Gabii  (Castiglione),  including  that  of  the  temple  of  Juno 
Gabina. 

**  Qui(iue  arva  Gabinse 
Jnnonts,  gelidamqne  Anienem,  et  roscida  rivis 
Hemica  saxa  cc^unt** 

Virgily  yEn,  vii.  682. 

The  road  which  branches  off  on  the  left  leads  (twelve  miles 
from  Rome)  to  Lunghezza^  the  fine  old  casde  of  the  Strozzi 
family,  situated  on  the  litde  river  Osa.  Hence  a  beautiful  walk 
through  a  wood  leads  to  Castello  del  Osa,  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Coilatia,  so  celebrate  from  the  tragedy  of  Lucretia, 
Two  miles  beyond  the  Torre  dei  Schiavi,  on  the  left,  is  the 
fine  castellated  farm  of  Cervuldio^  a  property  of  the  Bor- 
ghese.  A  field  road  of  a  mile  and  half,  passing  in  front  of 
this  (practicable  for  carnages),  leads  to  another  fine  old 
castellateil  farm  (five  miles  from  Rome),  close  to  which  are 
the  extraordinary  Grottoes  of  Cerbaray — a  succession  of 
tomantic  caves  of  great  size,  in  the  tufa  rocks,  from  which 
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the  material  of  the  Coliseum  was  eycavated.  Here  tic 
**  Festa  degli  Artisti "  is  held  in  May,  which  is  well  wofth 
seeing, — the  artists  in  costume  riding  in  procession,  and 
holding  games,  amid  these  miniature  Petra-like  rapines. 
Beyond  Cerbara  are  remains  of  a  villa  of  Lucius  Verus,  and, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Anio,  the  romantically-situated  castle  of 

From  the  Porta  Maggiore  we  may  follow  a  lane  along 
the  inside  of  the  wall,  crossing  the  railway — whence  there  is 
a  picturesque  view  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica — to 
The  Porta  S,  Lorenzo^  anciently  called  the  Porta  Tiburtina 
(the  road  to  Tivoli  passes  through  it),  built  in  402,  by  the 
Emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  on  the  advice  of  StiUcho, 
as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  over  the  archway  of  the 
Marcian,  Tepulan,  and  Julian  Aqueducts,  now  half  buried 
within  the  later  brick  gateway. 

The  road  just  beyond  the  gate  is  connected  with  the 
story  of  the  favourite  saint  of  the  Roman  people. 

"  When  Sta.  Francesca  Romana  had  no  resoarce  but  to  beg  for  the 
aick  under  her  care,  she  went  to  the  basilica  of  S.  Lorenxo  fuooi  Mura, 
where  was  the  station  of  the  day,  and  seated  herself  amongst  the 
crowd  of  beggars,  who^  according  to  custom,  were  there  assembled. 
From  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  ringing  of  the  vesper-bell,  she  sate 
there,  side  by  side  with  the  lame,  the  deformed,  and  the  blind.  She 
held  out  her  hand  as  they  did,  gladly  enduring,  not  the  semblance,  but 
the  reality,  of  that  deep  humiliation.  When  she  had  received  enough 
wherewith  to  feed  the  poor  at  home,  she  rose,  and  entering  the  old 
basilica,  adored  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  then  walked  back  the  long 
and  weary  way,  blessing  God  all  the  while." — Lady  G,  FuUerton. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  gate  we  come  in  sight  of 
the  church  and  monastery,  but  the  effect  is  much  spoilt  by 
the  hideous  modem  cemetery,  formed  since  the  following 
description  was  written  : — 

*'S.  Lorenzo  is  as  perfect  a  picture  of  a  basilica  externally,  as  S. 
Clemente  is  internally.  Viewing  it  from  a  little  distance,  the  whole 
pile — ^in  its  grey  reverend  dimity— 4he  row  of  stones  indicating  the 
atrium,  with  an  ancient  cross  m  the  centre — the  portico  overshadowing 
faded  frescoes — the  shelving  roof^  the  body-wall  bulging  out  and  lapping 
over,  like  an  Egyptian  temple--the  detached  Lombard  steeple— with 
the  magic  of  sun  and  shadow,  and  the  background  of  the  Campagna, 
bounded  by  the  blue  mountains  of  Tivcli — together  with  the  stillness, 
the  repose,  interrupted  only  by  the  chirp  of  the  grasshopper,  and  the 
distant  intermitted  song  of  the  Contadino — ^it  forms  altogether  such  a 
scene  as  painters  love  to  sketch,  and  poets  to  re-people  with  the  shadows 
'•f  past  ages;  and  I  open  a  widrr  heaven  for  either  fiatenuty  to  fly 
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fitmt  fimcies  in,  when  I  add  that  it  was  there  the  ill-fiitttl  Fcter  de 
CouAenay  was  crowned  Emperor  of  the  East." — Lard  Lindsay ^  Christian 
Art. 

**  To  St  LAurence  was  given  a  crown  of  gloiy  in  heaven,  and  upon 
earth  eternal  and  universal  praise  and  £une ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  city 
or  town  in  all  Christendom  which  does  not  contain  a  church  or  altar 
dedicated  to  his  honour.  The  first  of  these  was  built  by  Constantine 
outside  the  gates  of  Rome,  on  the  spot  wheie  he  was  buried  ;  and 
another  was  l>uilt  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  he  was  martyred ; 
besides  these,  there  are  at  Rome  four  others ;  and  iu  Spain  the  Escurial, 
and  at  Genoa  the  Cathedral.** — Mrs,  ydmeson. 

We  have  already  followed  St  Laurence  to  the  various 
spots  in  Rome  connected  with  his  story, — to  the  green  space 
at  the  Navicella,  where  he  distributed  his  alms  before  the 
house  of  St  Cyriaca  (in  whose  catacomb  he  was  first  buried) ; 
to  the  basilica  in  the  Palace  of  the  Cssars,  where  he  was 
tried  and  condemned;  to  S.  Ix>renzo  in  Fonte,  where  he 
was  imprisoned;  to  S.  Lorenzo  Pane  e  Pema,  where  he 
died ;  to  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  where  his  supposed  gridiron 
is  preserved;  and  now  we  come  to  his  grave,  where  a 
grand  basilica  has  arisen  around  the  little  oratory,  erected 
by  Constantine,  which  marked  his  first  burial-place  in  the 
Catacombs. 

The  first  basilica  erected  here  was  built  in  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  by  Pope  Pelagius  II:,  but  this  was  repeatedly 
enlarged  and  beautified  by  succeeding  popes,  and  at  length 
was  so  much  altered  in  12 16,  by  Honorius  III.,  that  the  old 
basilica  became  merely  the  choir  or  tribune  of  a  larger  and 
more  important  church.  So  many  other  changes  have 
since  taken  place,  that  Bunsen  remarks  upon  S.  Lorenzo  as 
more  difficult  of  explanation  than  any  other  of  the  Roman 
churches. 

In  front  of  the  basilica  stands  a  bronze  statue  of  St 
Laurence,  upon  a  tall  granite  pillar. 

The  portico  is  supported  by  six  Ionic  columns,  four  of 
them  spiral.  Above  these  is  a  mosaic  firieze  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  centre  is  the  Spotless  Lamb,  having,  on  the 
right,  St  Laurence,  Honorius  III.,  and  another  figure ;  and 
on  the  left  three  heads,  two  of  whom  are  supposed  to  be 
the  viigin  martyr  Sta.  Cyriaca,  and  her  mother  Tryphoena, 
buried  in  the  adjoining  cemetery.  Above  this  is  a  very 
richly  decorated  marble  frieze,  holdlj  relieved  with  lions* 
heads.  The  gable  of  the  church  is  faced  with  modern 
mosaics  of  saints.     Within  the  portico  are  four  splendid 
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sarcophagi ;  that  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  adorned  with 
retiefs  representing  a  vintage,  with  cupids  as  the  vine- 
gatherers,  and  contains  the  remains  of  Pope  Damasus  II., 
who  died  in  1049,  after  a  reign  of  only  twenty-three  days. 
At  the  sides  of  the  door  are  two  marble  lions,  llie  walls 
of  the  portico  are  covered  with  a  very  curious  series  of 
frescoes,  lately  repainted.  They  represent  four  consecutive 
stories. 

On  the  right : — 

A  holy  hennit,  living  a  life  of  solitude  and  prayer,  lieaxd  a  rush- 
?ng  a^ise,  and,  looking  out  of  his  window,  saw  a  troop  of  demons, 
who  told  him  that  the  Emperor  Henry  II.  had  just  expired,  and  that 
thev  were  hurrying  to  lay  claim  to  his  souL  The  hermit  trembled, 
and  besought  them  to  let  him  know  as  they  returned  how  they 
had  succe^ed.  Some  days  afler,  they  came  back  and  narrated  that 
when  the  Archangel  was  weighing  the  good  and  evil  deeds  of  the 
emperor  in  his  balance,  the  weight  was  felling  in  their  favour — when 
suddenly  the  roasted  St.  Laurence  appeared,  bearing  a  golden  chalice^ 
which  the  emperor,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  bestowed  upon  the 
Church,  and  cast  it  into  the  scale  of  good  deeds,  and  so  turned  the  balance 
the  other  way,  but  that  in  revenge  they  had  broken  off  one  of  the  golden 
handles  of  the  chalice.  And  when  the  hermit  heard  these. things  he  re- 
joiced greatly ;  and  the  soul  of  the  emperor  was  saved  and  he  became  a 
canonized  saint, — and  the  devils  departed  blaspheming. 

The  order  of  the  frescoes  representing  this  l^end  is : — 

I,  2.  Scenes  in  the  life  of  Henry  IL 

3.  The  Emperor  offers  the  golden  chalice. 

4.  A  banquet  scene. 

5.  The  hermit  discourses  with  the  devils. 

6.  The  death  of  Henry  H. — 1024. 

7.  Dispute  for  the  soul  of  the  Emperor, 
e.  It  is  saved  by  St  Laurence. 

The  second  series  represents  the  whole  story  of  the  acts, 
trial,  martyrdom,  and  burial  of  St  Laurence ;  one  or  two 
frescoes  in  this  were  entirely  effaced,  and  have  been  added 
by  the  restorer.     Of  the  old  series  were  : — 

I.  The  investiture  of  St.  Laurence  as  deacon. 

s.  St  Laurence  washes  the  feet  of  poor  Christians. 

3.  He  heals  Sta.  Cyriaca. 

4.  He  distributes  alms  on  the  Coelian. 

<.  He  meets  St  Sixtus  led  to  death,  and  receives  his  bles&oi^ 

6.  He  is  led  before  the  prefect. 

7.  He  restores  sight  to  Lucillus. 

8.  He  is  scourged. 

9.  He  baptizes  St  Hippolytut. 

I I.  He  renises  to  give  up  the  treasures  of  the  Chufch. 
13,  14,  15.  His  bwial  by  Su  Hippolytut. 
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The  third  series  represents  the  story  of  St  Stephen,  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  translation  of  his  relics  to  this  basilica. 

The  relics  of  St.  Stephen  were  preserved  at  Constantinople,  whither 
they  had  been  transported  from  Jerusalem  by  the  Empress  Eudoxia, 
wife  of  Theodosius  II.  Hearing  that  her  daughter  Eudoxia,  wife  of 
Valentinian  II.,  Emperor  of  the  West,  was  afflicted  with  a  devil,  she 
begged  her  to  come  to  Constantinople  that  her  demon  might  be  driven 
outby  the  touch  of  the  relics.  The  younger  Eudoxia  wished  to  comply, 
—but  the  devil  refused  to  leave  her,  unless  St.  Stephen  was  brought 
to  Rome.  An  agreement  was  therefore  made  that  the  relics  of  St. 
Stephen  should  be  exchanged  for  those  of  St.  Laurence.  St.  Stephen 
arrived,  and  the  empress  was  immediately  relieved  of  her  devil,  but 
when  Uie  persons  who  had  brought  the  relics  of  St  Stephen  from 
Constantinople  were  about  to  take  those  of  St.  Laurence  back  with 
them,  they  all  fell  down  dead  1  Pope  Pela^us  prayed  for  their  restora- 
tion to  life,  which  was  ^nted  for  a  short  time,  to  prove  the  efficacy  ol 
prayer,  but  they  all  died  again  ten  days  after!  Thus  the  Roinans 
knew  that  it  would  be  criminal  to  fulfil  their  promise,  and  part  with  the 
rdks  of  St.  Laurence,  and  the  bodies  of  the  two  martyrs  were  laid  in 
the  same  sarcophagus. 

The  frescoes  in  the  left  wall  represent  a  separate  story : — 

A  holy  sacristan  arose  before  the  dawn  to  enjoy  solitarv  prayers  before 
the  altars  of  this  church.  Once  when  he  was  thus  employed^  he  found 
that  he  was  not  alone,  and  beheld  three  persons,  a  priest,  a  dea- 
con, and  sub-deacon,  officiating  at  the  altar,  and  the  churdi  around 
him  filled  with  worshippers,  whose  &ces  bore  no  mortal  impress. 
Tremblingly  he  drew  near  to  him  whom  he  dreaded  the  least,  and 
inquired  of  the  deacon  who  this  company  might  be.  '  The  priest  whom 
thott  seest  is  the  blessed  apostle  Peter,'  answered  the  spirit,  'and  I 
am  Lanrence  who  suffered  cruel  torments  for  the  love  of  my  master 
Christy  upon  a  Wednesday,  which  was  the  day  of  his  betrayal ;  and  in 
remembrance  of  my  martyrdom  we  are  come  to-dav  to  celebrate  here 
the  mysteries  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  sub-deacon  who  is  with  us  is  the 
first  martyr,  St  Stephen,— «nd  the  worshippers  are  the  apostles,  the 
martyrs,  and  virgins  who  have  passed  with  me  into  Paradise,  and  have 
come  back  hither  to  do  me  honour ;  and  of  this  solemn  service  thou  art 
chosen  as  the  witness.  When  it  is  day,  therefore,  go  to  the  pope  and 
tell  what  thou  hast  seen,  and  bid  him,  in  my  name,  to  come  hither 
and  to  celebrate  a  solemn  mass  with  all  his  clergy,  and  to  grant 
indulgences  to  the  faithfiil.'  But  the  sacristan  trembl^  and  said,  *  If  I 
go  to  the  pope  he  will  not  believe  me :  give  me  some  visible  sign,  then, 
which  will  show  what  I  have  seen.*  And  St.  Laurence  ungirt  his  robe, 
and  giving  his  girdle  to  the  sacristan,  bade  him  show  it  in  proof  of 
what  he  told.  In  the' morning  the  old  man  related  what  he  had  seen 
to  the  abbot  of  the  monastery,  who  bore  the  girdle  to  the  then  pope^ 
Alexander  II.  The  pope  accompanied  him  back  to  the  basilica, — 
and  on  their  way  they  were  met  by  a  fiineral  procession,  when,  to  test 
the  powers  of  the  girdle,  the  pope  laid  it  on  the  bier,  and  at  once  the 
dead  arose  and  walked.  Then  aU  men  knew  that  the  sacristan  had  told 
what  was  true,  and  Jie  pope  celebiated  maat  as  he  had  been  biddo^ 
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and  promised  an  indnlgenoe  of  forty  yean  to  all  who  should  nst  ob  ■ 
Wednesday  any  church  dedicated  to  St.  Laurence. 

This  story  is  told  in  eight  pictures  : — 

1.  The  sacristan  sees  the  holy  ones. 

2.  The  Phantom  Mass. 

3.  The  sacristan  tells  the  abbot 

4.  The  abbot  tells  the  pope. 

5.  The  pope  consults  his  cardinals. 

6.  The  dead  is  raised  by  the  girdle. 

7.  Mass  is  celebrated  at  St.  Lorenrx),  and  souls  ore  freed  from 
purgatory  by  the  intercession  of  the  saint 

8.  Pra}er  is  made  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Laurence. 

The  nave — ^which  is  the  basilica  of  Honorius  III.— is 
divided  from  its  side  aisles  by  twenty-two  Ionic  columns  of 
granite  and  cipoUino.  The  sixth  column  on  the  right  has  a 
lizard  and  a  frog  amongst  the  decorations  of  its  capital,  which, 
led  Winckelmann  to  the  supposition  that  these  columns 
were  brought  hither  from  the  Portico  of  Octavia,  becaase 
Pliny  describes  that  the  architects  of  the  Portico  of  Me- 
tellus,  which  formerly  occupied  that  site,  were  two  Spartans, 
named  Sauros  and  Batrachus,  who  implored  permission  to 
carve  their  names  upon  their  work;  and  that  when  leave 
was  refused,  they  introduced  them  imder  this  form, — 
Batrachus  signifying  a  frog,  and  Sauros  a  lizard. 

Above  the  architrave  are  frescoes  by  Fracassmij  of  the 
lives  and  martyrdoms  of  SS.  Stephen  and  Laurence.  Higher 
up  are  saints  connected  with  the  history  of  the  basilica. 
The  roof  is  painted  in  patterns.  The  splendid  opus- 
alexandrinum  pavement  is  of  the  tenth  century.  On  the 
left  of  the  entrance  is  a  baptismal  font,  above  which  are 
more  frescoes  relating  to  the  story  of  St  Laurence.  On  the 
right,  beneath  a  mediaeval  canopy,  is  a  very  fine  sarcophagus, 
sculptured  with  a  wedding  scene, — ^adapted  as  the  tomb  oC 
Cardinal  Fieschi,  nephew  of  Innocent  IV.,  who  died  in 
1256.  Inside  the  canopy,  is  a  fresco  of  Christ  throned,  to 
whom  St  Laurence  presents  the  cardinal,  and  St  Stephen 
Innocent  IV.  Behind  stand  St  Eustace  and  St  Hippolytus. 
The  west  end  of  the  church  is  closed  by  the  inscription, 
"  Hi  sunt  qui  venerunt  de  tribulatione  magna,  et  lavenint 
stolas  suas  in  sanguine  agnL" 

The  splendid  ambones  in  the  nave,  inlaid  with  serpentine 
and  porphyry,  are  of  the  twelfth  century.  That  on  the  right, 
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with   a  candelabrum  for  the   Easter  candle,  was  for  the 
gospel ;  that  on  the  left  for  the  epistle. 

At  the  end  of  the  left  aisle,  a  passage  leads  down  to  a 
suly-^rranean  chapel,  used  for  prayer  for  the  souls  in  pur- 
gatory. Here  is  the  entrance  to  the  Catacombs  of  Sta,  Ciriaca^ 
which  are  said  to  extend  as  far  as  Sant*  Agnese,  but  which 
have  been  much  and  wantonly  injured  in  the  works  for  the 
new  cemetery.  .  Here  the  body  of  St  Laurence  is  related  to 
have  been  found.     Over  the  entrance  is  inscribed : — 

'*  Haec  est  tmnba  ilia  toto  orbe  terramm  celebemma  ex  cimeterio  S. 
Cyriacse  Matronse  ubi  sacrum  si  quis  fecerit  pro  defunctis  eorum 
animas  e  pugatorii  poenis  divi  lAurentii  meritis  erocabit"  * 

Passing  the  triumphal  arch,  we  enter  the  early  basilica  of 
Pope  Pelagiiis  II.  (572 — 590),  which  is  on  a  lower  level 
than  that  of  the  nave.  Here  are  twelve  splendid  columns  of 
pavonazzettOy  of  which  the  two  first  bear  trophies  carved 
above  the  acanthus  leaves  of  their  capitals.  These  support 
an  entablature  formed  from  various  antique  fragments,  put 
tc^ether  without  uniformity, — and  a  triforium,  divided  by 
twelve  small  columns. 

On  the  inside,  which  was  formerly  the  outside,  of  the 
triumphal  arch,  is  a  restored  mosaic  of  the  time  of  Pelagius, 
representing  the  Saviour  seated  upon  the  world,  having  on 
the  right  St  Peter,  St  Laurence,  and  St  Pelagius,  and  on 
the  left  St  Paul  and  St  Stephen,  and  with  them,  in  a  war- 
rior^s  dress,  St  Hippolytus,  the  soldier  who  was  appointed  to 
guard  St  Laurence  in  prison,  and  who,  being  converted  by 
him,  was  dragged  to  death  by  wild  horses,  after  seeing  nine- 
teen of  his  family  suffer  before  his  eyes.  He  is  the  patron 
saint  of  horses.  Here  also  are  the  mystic  cities,  BetMehem 
and  Jerusalem. 

A  long  poetical  inscription  is  known  to  have  once  existed 
here ;  ooJy  two  lines  remain  round  the  arch : — 

'*  Martjrrinm  flaminis  olim  Levita  subisti 
Jure  tuis  templis  lux  veneianda  redit" 

The  high  altar,  with  a  baldacchino,  supported  by  four 
porphyry  columns,  covers  the  remains  of  SS.  Laurence  and 
Stephen,  enclosed  in  a  silver  shrine  by  Pelagius  IL,  a  pope 
so  munificent  that  he  had  given  up  his  own  house  as  a 
hospital  for  aged  poor.    St  Justin  is  also  buried  here. 

*  Tht  exuitence  of  this  inscriptioa  makes  the  destruction  of  this  catacomb 
HwiX  t 
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'*No  one  knew  what  had  become  of  the  body  of  >t.  Stephen  for  400 
years,  when  Lucian,  a  priest  of  Carsamagala,  in  Palestine,  was  visited 
m  a  dream  by  Gamaliel,  the  doctor  of  the  law  at  whose  feet  Paul  was 
brought  up  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Jews ;  and  Gamaliel  revealed  to 
him  that  after  the  death  of  Stephen  he  had  carried  away  the  body 
of  the  saint,  and  had  buried  it  in  his  own  sepulchre^  and  had  also 
deposited  near  it  the  body  of  Nicodemns  and  other  saints;  and  this 
dream  having  been  repeated  three  times,  Lucian  went  with  others 
deputed  by  the  bishop,  and  dug  with  mattocks  and  spades  in  the  spot 
which  had  been  indicated, — a  sepulchre  in  a  garden, — and  fband  wnat 
they  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  St  Stephen,  their  peculiar  sanctity 
being  proved  by  many  miracles.  These  relics  were  first  deposited  in 
Jenisalexn,  in  the  church  of  Sion,  and  afterwards  by  the  yoonger 
T heodosius  carried  to  Constantinople^  whence  they  were  taken  to 
Rome,  and  placed  by  Pope  Pelagius  in  the  same  tomb  with  St. 
Laurence.  It  is  related  tnat  when  they  opened  the  sarcophagus, 
and  lowered  into  it  the  body  of  St.  Stephen,  St.  Laurence*  moved  on 
one  side,  giving  the  place  of  honour  on  the  right  hand  to  St.  Stephen : 
hence  the  common  people  of  Rome  have  conferred  on  St.  Laurence  the 
title  of  '  II  cortese  Spagnuolo ' — the  courteous  Spaniaid." — ydmtaotis 
Sacred  and  L^endary  Art, 

Behind  the  altar  is  a  mosaic  screen,  with  panels  of 
porphyry  and  serpentine,  and  an  ancient  episcopal  tbrone. 

The  lower  church  was  filled  up  with  soil  till  1864,  when 
restorations  were  ordered  here.  These  were  entrusted  to 
Count  Vespignani,  and  have  been  better  carried  out  than 
most  church  alterations  in  Rome ;  but  an  interesting  portico, 
with  mosaics  by  one  of  the  famous  Cosmati  femilj,  has 
been  destroyed  to  make  room  for  some  nuserable  anasge- 
ments  connected  with  the  modem  cemetery. 

It  was  in  this  basilica  that  Peter  Courtenay,  Count  of 
Auxerre,  with  Yolande  his  wife,  received  the  imperial 
crown  of  Constantinople  from  Honorius  IIL  in  1217. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  very  picturesque  Cloister  of 
the  Monastery y  built  in  11 90,  for  Cistercian  monks,  but 
assigned  as  a  residence  for  any  Patriarchs  of  Jerusalem 
who  might  visit  Rome.  Here  are  preserved  many  ancient 
inscriptions,  and  other  fragments  from  the  neighbouring 
catacombs. 

The  basilica  is  now  almost  engulfed  in  the  Cemetery  of 
S.  Lorenzo,  the  great  modem  bunal-ground  of  Rome.  It 
was  opened  in  1837,  but  has  been  much  enlaxged  in  the  last 
ten  years.  Hither  wend  the  numerous  funerals  which  are 
seen  passing  through  the  streets  after  Ave-Maria,  with  a 
procession  of  monks  bearing  candles.  A  frightful  gate,  with 
a  laudatory  inscription  to  Pius  IX.,  and  a  hideous  modem 
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chapel,  have  been  erected.  There  are  very  few  fine  mo- 
jiuraents.  The  best  are  those  in  imitation  of  the  cinque- 
cento  tombs  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  the  Roman 
churches.  That  by  Podesti,  the  painter,  to  his  wife,  in  the 
right  corridor  of  the  cloister,  is  touching.  The  higher 
ground  to  the  left,  behind  the  church,  is  occupied  by  the 
tombs  of  the  rich.  Those  of  the  poor  are  indiscriminately 
scattered  over  &  wide  plain.  A  range  of  cliffs  on  the  left 
were  perforated  by  the  catacombs  of  St  Cyriaca,  which,  with 
the  bad  taste  so  constantly  displayed  in  Rome,  have  been 
wantonly  and  shamefully  broken  up.  Those  who  do  not 
wish  to  descend  into  a  catacomb,  may  here  see  (from  with- 
out) all  their  arrangements — ^in  the  passages  lined  with  sepul- 
chres, and  even  some  small  chapels,  lined  with  rude  frescoes, 
laid  open  to  the  air,  where  the  cliff  has  been  cut  away. 

A  Roman  funeral  is  a  most  sad  sight,  and  strikes  one  with 
an  unutterable  sense  of  desolation. 

"  After  a  death  the  body  is  entirely  abandoned  to  the  priests,  who 
take  possession  of  it,  watch  oTer  it,  and  prepare  it  for  burial;  while  the 
fiunil^,  if  they  can  find  refuge  anywhere  else,  abandon  the  house  and 

remain  away  a  week The  body  is  not  ordinarily  allowed 

to  remain  in  the  house  more  than  twelve  hours,  except  on  condition 
that  it  is  sealed  up  in  lead  or  zinc  At  night&ll  a  sad  procession  of 
hecchim  and  fraii  may  be  seen  coming  down  the  street,  and  stopping 
before  the  house  of  the  dead.  The  becckini  are  taken  from  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  people^  and  hired  to  carry  the  corpse  on  the  bier  and  to 
accompany  it  to  the  church  and  cemetery.  They  are  dressed  in  shabby 
black  ca^e^  covering  their  head  and  face  as  well  as  their  body,  and 
having  two  large  holes  cut  in  front  of  the  eyes  to  enable  them  to  see. 
These  cappe  are  girdled  round  the  waist,  and  the  dirty  trousers  and 
worn -out  shoes  are  miserably  manifest  under  the  skirts  of  their  dress — 
showing  plainly  that  their  duty  is  occasional.  All  the^o/i  and  becckini^ 
except  the  four  who  cany  the  bier,  are  furnished  with  wax  candles,  for 
no  one  b  buried  in  Rome  without  a  candle.  You  may  know  the  rank 
of  the  person  to  be  buried  by  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  number 
of  the /hi/<.  If  it  be  the  funeral  of  a  person  of  wealth  or  a  noble,  it 
takes  place  at  a  late  hour,  the  procession  of  froH  is  long,  and  the  bier 
elegant  If  it  be  a  state-funeral,  as  of  a  prince,  carriages  accompany  it 
in  mourning,  the  coachman  and  lacke3rs  are  bedizened  in  their  richest 
liveries,  and  the  state  hammer-cloths  are  spread  on  the  boxes,  with  the 
iamily  arms  embossed  on  them  in  gold.  But  if  it  be  a  pauper's  funeral, 
there  are  only  becckini  enough  to  carry  the  bier  to  the  grave,  and  two 
fnUit  each  with  a  little  eandle  ;  and  the  sunshine  is  yet  on  the  streets 
when  they  come  to  take  away  the  corpse. 

**  You  will  see  this  procession  stop  before  the  house  where  the  corpse 
is  lying.  Some  of  the  becckini  go  up-stairs,  and  some  keep  guard  below. 
Scores  of  shabby  men  and  boys  are  gathered  round  the  fruH ;  some 
attracted  simply  by  curionty,  and  some  for  the  purpose  of  catching  th« 
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wax,  which  guttere  down  from  the  candles  as  the7  are  bicwn  by  the 
wind.  The  latter  may  be  known  by  the  great  horns  of  paper  whidi 
they  carry  in  their  hands.  While  this  crowd  waits  for  the  coipse,  the 
fraii  light  their  candles,  and  talk,  laugh,  and  take  snuff  together. 
Finally  comes  the  body,  borne  down  by  four  of  the  iecchiMi.  It  is  in 
a  common  rough  deal  coffin,  more  like  an  ill-made  packing-case  than 
anjTthing  else.  No  care  or  expense  has  been  laid  out  upon  it  to  make  it 
elegant,  for  it  is  only  to  be  seen  for  a  moment.  Then  it  is  slid  upon  the 
bier,  and  over  it  is  drawn  the  black  velvet  pall  with  golden  trimmings, 
on  which  a  cross,  death's  head,  and  bones  are  embroidered.  Four  oif 
the  becckini  hoist  it  on  their  shoulders,  the  ftxUi  break  forth  into  thdr 
hoarse  chaunt,  and  the  procession  sets  out  for  the  church.  Little  and 
big  boys  and  shabby  men  follow  along,  holding  up  their  paper  horns 
against  the  sloping  candles  to  catch  the  dripping  wax.  Every  one  takes 
oif  his  hat,  or  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  mutterc  a  prayer,  as  the 
body  passes  ;  and  with  a  dull,  sad,  monotonous  chant,  the  candles 
gleaming  and  flaring,  and  casting  around  them  a  yellow  flickering  glow, 
the  funeral  winds  along  through  the  narrow  streets,  and  under  the 
sombre  palaces  and  buildUngs,  where  the  shadows  of  night  are  deepening 
every  moment.  The  spectacle  seen  from  a  distance,  and  especially 
when  looked  down  upon  from  a  window,  is  very  effective  ;  but  it  loses 
much  of  its  solemnity  as  you  approach  it ;  for  the  /rati  are  $o  vulgar, 
dirty,  and  stupid,  and  seem  so  utterly  indifferent  and  heartless,  as  &ey 
mechanically  croak  out  their  psalms,  that  all  other  emotions  yield  to  a 
feeling  of  disgust." — Stores  Rcba  tU  Rpma. 

'*  Ces  rapprochements  soudains  del'antiattit^  et  des  temps  modemes, 
provoqu^  par  la  vue  d'un  monument  dont  la  destinee  se  fie  ii  I'une  et 
aux  autres,  sont  tr^-fr^uents  i  Rome.  L'histoire  po^tique  d*^ee 
aurait  pu  m'en  foumir  plusieurs.  Ainsi  dans  TEnSde,  aoz  fun^railles 
de  PaUas,  nne  longue  procession  s'avance,  portant  des  flambeaux 
funibres,  suivant  Tusage  antique,  dit  Virgile.  En  effet,  on  se  souvient 
qne  Tusage  des  cierges  remontait  Ji  ra£>lition  des  sacrifices  humains, 
accompli  dans  les  temps  h^roiques  par  le  dieu  p^lasgique  Heicule.  La 
description  que  fait  Viigile  des  fimerailles  de  Pallas  pounait  convenir  4 
un  de  ces  enterrements  romains  oil  Ton  voit  de  longues  files  de  capodns 
marchant  processionnellement  en  portant  des  cierges. 

.    .     .     '  Lucet  via  longo 
Ordine  flammarum.' " 

^H.  xi.  143. 
— Amphre^  i.  217. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  from  S.  Lorenzo  is  the 
Catacomb  of  St  Hippolyius^  interesting  as  described  by  the 
Christian  poet  Pnidentius,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century. 

*'  Not  far  from  the  city  walls,  among  the  well-trimmed  orchards, 
there  lies  a  crypt  buried  in  darksome  pits.  Into  its  secfet  recesses  a 
steep  path  in  tne  winding  stairs  directs  one,  even  though  the  turnings 
shut  out  the  light  The  light  of  day,  indeed,  comes  in  through  the 
doorwav,  as  fiir  as  the  sumce  of  the  opening,  and  illuminates  the 
threshold  of  the  portico ;  and  when,  as  you  advance  further,  the  dark* 
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as  of  night  seems  to  get  more  and  more  obscure  throughout  the 
mazes  of  the  cavern,  there  occur  at  intervals  apertures  cut  in  the  roof 
which  c«)nvey  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  cave.  Although  the 
recesses,  twisting  at  random  this  way  and  that,  form  narrow  chambers 
with  darksome  galleries,  yet  a  considerable  quantity  of  light  finds  its 
way  through  the  pierced  vaulting  down  into  the  hollow  bowels  of  the 
mountain.  And  thus  throughout  the  subterranean  crypt  it  is  possible 
to  perceive  the  brightness  and  enjo^  the  light  of  the  absent  sun.  To 
sucn  secret  places  is  the  body  of  Hippolytus  conveyed,  near  to  the  spot 
irhere  now  stands  the  altar  dedicated  to  God.  That  same  altar-slab 
(mensa)  gives  the  sacrament,  and  is  the  faithful  guardian  of  its  martyrs' 
bones,  which  it  keeps  laid  up  there  in  expectation  of  the  Eternal  Judge, 
while  it  feeds  the  dwellers  by  the  Tiber  with  holy  food.  Wondrous  is 
the  sanctity  of  the  place  I  The  altar  is  at  hand  for  those  who  pray,  and 
it  assists  the  hopes  of  men  by  mercifiilly  granting  what  they  need. 
Here  have  I,  when  sick  with  ills  both  of  soul  and  body,  oftentimes 
prostrated  myself  in  prayer  and  found  relief.  ....  Early  in  the 
morning  men  come  to  salute  (Hippolytus):  all  the  youth  of  the  place 
worship  here :  they  come  and  go  untU  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Love 
of  religion  collects  together  into  one  dense  crowd  both  Latins  and 
foreigners;  they  imprint  their  kisses  on  the  shining  silver;  thev  pour 
out  their •  sweet  balsams;  they  bedew  their  faces  with  tears.  ---See 
Hmma  Sotterranea^  p.  98. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
IN  THE  CAMPUS  MARTIUS. 

ft.  Antonio  dei  Portoguesi — Torre  della  Scimia — S.  Agostino — S. 
Apollinare — Palazzo  Altemps — Sta.  Maria  dell'  Anima — Sta. 
Maria  della  Pace — Palazzo  del  Govemo  Vecchio-^Monte  Giordano 
and  Palazzo  Gabrielli—Sta.  Maria  Nuova — Sta.  Maria  di  Mon- 
serrato-  -S.  Girolamo  della  Caritii — Sta.  Brigitta — S.  Tommaso 
degl*  Inglese — Palazzo  Famese — Sta.  Maria  della  Morte — Palazzo 
Fuconieri — Campo  di  Fiore— Palazzo  Cancelleria — SS.  Lorenzo  e 
Damaso — Palazzo  Linote — Palazzo  Spada — ^Trinit^  dei  Pellegrini 
— Sta.  Maria  in  Monticelli — Palazzo  Santa  Croce — S.  Carlo  a  Cati- 
nari — ^Theatre  of  Pompey — S.  Andrea  della  Valle — Palazzo  Vidoni 
— Palazzo  Massimo  alleColonne — S .  Pantaleone — Palazzo  Braschi — 
Statue  of  Pasquin — Sant*  Agnese — Piazza  Navona — Palazzo  PamBli 
— S.  Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoli — Palazzo  Madama — S.  Luigi  dei 
Francesi — ^The  Sapienza — S.  Eustachio — Pantheon— -Sta.  M&ria 
sopra  Mmerva — ^11  Pi&  die  Marmo. 

THE  Campus    Martius,  now  an    intricate   labyrinth  of 
streets,  oocup3ang  the  wide  space  between  the  Corso 
and   the    Tiber,  was    not  included    within    the    walls  of 
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ancient  Rome,  but  even  to  late  imperial  times,  continued  to 
be  covered  Avitli  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  interspersed 
with  open  spaces,  which  were  used  for  the  public  exadses 
and  amusements  of  the  Roman  youth. 

**  Tunc  ^o  me  memini  ludos  in  gramme  Cam|u 
Aspicere^  et  didici,  lubrice  Tibri,  tuos." 

Ovid,  FasL  vi  237* 

"  Tot  jam  abiere  dies,  com  me,  nee  cum  theatri. 
Nee  tetigit  Campi,  nee  mea  musa  juvaL*' 

ProperU^ia.  EL  13. 

The  vicinity  of  the  Tiber  aflforded  opportunities  for  piao- 
tice  in  swimming. 

"  QuamTis  non  alius  flectere  equnm  sdens 
i£qne  conspicitur  gnmine  Maitio." 

H9r.  liL  Odl  7- 
''Altera  gramineo  spectabis  Equina  campo, 
Quem  Tiberis  curvis  in  latus  uiget  aquis.'* 

Ovid^  Fast.  iii.  519. 

"Once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  btr  shores, 
Csesar  said  to  me,  '  Dar*st  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  ? '     Upon  the  woid. 
Accoutred  as  i  was,  I  plunged  in. 
And  bade  him  follow, — 60»  mdeed,  he  did : 
The  torrent  roared  ;  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews ;  throwing  it  aside^ 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy/' 

Shakipeare^  Julius  Cttsuf 

It  was  only  near  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  that  any  build- 
ings were  erected  under  the  republic,  and  these  only  public 
offices ;  under  the  empire  a  few  magnificent  edifices  were 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  plain«  In  the  time  of 
Cicero,  the  Campus  was  quite  uninhabited ;  it  is  supposed 
that  the  population  were  first  attracted  here  when  the 
aqueducts  were  cut  during  the  Lombard  invasion,  which 
drove  the  inhabitants  from  the  hills,  and  obliged  them  to 
seek  a  site  where  they  could  avail  themselves  of  the  Tiber. 

The  hills,  which  were  crowded  by  a  dense  population  in 
ancient  Rome,  are  now  for  the  most  part  deserted;  the 
plain,  which  was  deserted  in  ancient  Rome,  is  now  thickly 
covered  with  inhabitants. 

The  plain  was  bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  Quirinal  and 
Capitoline   hills,  which   were   both   in   die   hands   of  tht 
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Sabines,  tMit  it  had  no  coanection  with  the  I^tin  hill  of 
the  Palatine.  Thus  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Sabine  god, 
Mamers  or  Mars,  either  before  the  time  of  Servius  Tulliu^ 
as  is  implied  by  Dionysius^  or  after  the  time  of  the  Tarquins, 
as  stated  by  Livy. 

Tarquinius  Superbus  had  appropriated  the  Campus 
Martius  to  his  own  use,  and  planted  it  with  com.  After  he 
was  expelled,  and  his  crops  cut  down  and  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  the  land  was  restored  to  the  people.  Here  the 
tribunes  used  to  hold  the  assemblies  of  the  plebs  in  the 
Prata  Flaminia  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  before  any  build- 
ings were  erected  as  their  meeting-place. 

The  earliest  building  in  the  Campus  Martius  of  which 
there  is  any  record,  is  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  built  by  the 
consul  C  Julius,  in  b.c.  430.  Under  the  censor  C.  Flami- 
nius,  in  B.a  220,  a  group  of  important  edifices  arose  on  a 
site  which  is  ascertained  to  be  nearly  that  occupied  by  the 
Palazzo  Caetani,  Palazzo  Mattei,  and  Sta.  Caterina  dei 
Funaii.  The  most  important  was  the  Circus  Flaminius, 
where  the  plebeian  games  were  celebrated  under  the  care  of 
the  plebeian  sediles,  and  which  in  later  times  was  flooded 
by  Augus*tus,  when  thirty-six  crocodiles  were  killed  there 
for  tlie  amusement  of  the  people.* 

Close  to  this  Circus  was  the  Villa  Publicay  erected  B.a 
438,  for  taking  the  census,  levying  troops,  and  such  other 
public  business  as  could  not  be  transacted  within  the  city. 

Here,  also,  foreign  ambassadors  were  received  before  their 
entrance  into  the  city,  as  afterwards  at  the  Villa  Papa 
Giulio,  and  here  victorious  generals  awaited  the  decree 
which  allowed  them  a  triumph.t  It  was  in  the  Villa 
Publica  that  Sylla  cruelly  massacred  three  thousand  parti- 
sans of  Marius,  after  he  had  promised  them  their  lives. 

"  Tunc  floi  Hespcrise,  Latii  jam  sola  juyentua, 
Concidity  ct  misene  maculavit  ovilia  Romse." 

Lucan^  ii.  196. 

The  cries  of  these  dying  men  were  heard  by  the  senate 
who  were  assembled  at  the  time  in  the  Temple  of  Belhna 
(restored  by  Appius  Claudius  Csecus  in  the  Samnite  War), 
which  stood  hard  by,  and  in  front  of  which  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Circus  Flaminius,  where  the  Piazza  Paganica  now  is, 

*  Dyvf^s  1lo0«*7a  t  AmpOre,  Hist.  it.  10. 
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Stood  the  Columna  Bellka^  where  the  Ferialis,  when  wai 
was  declared,  flung  a  lance  into  a  piece  of  ground,  supposed 
to  represent  the  enemy's  country,  when  it  was  not  possible 
to  do  it  at  the  hostile  frontier  itself.  Jubus  Ca&sar  flung  the 
spear  here  when  war  was  declared  against  Cleopatra.* 

"  Prospidt  a  templo  summam  brevis  area  Ciicam. 
Est  ibi  non  panrae  parva  columna  notse. 
Hinc  solet  hasta  manu,  belli  praenunda,  mitti ; 
In  regem  et  gentes,  cum  placet  arma  capL" 

Ovidy  Fast  vi.  205. 

Almost  adjoining  the  Villa  Publica  was  the  Septa, 
where  the  Comitia  Centuriata  of  the  plebs  assembled 
for  the  election  of  their  tribunes.  The  other  name  of  this 
place  of  assembly,  Ovilia,  or  the  sheepfolds,  bears  wit- 
ness to  its  primitive  construction,  when  it  was  surrounded 
by  a  wooden  barrier.  In  later  times  the  Ovilia  was  more 
richly  adorned  ;  Pliny  describes  it  as  containing  two  groups 
of  sculpture — Pan  and  the  young  Olympus,  and  Chiron  and 
the  young  Achilles — ^for  wluch  the  keepers  were  responsible 
with  their  lives ;  t  and  under  the  empire  it  was  endosed  in 
magnificent  buildings. 

In  B.a  189  the  TempU  of  Hercules  Musagetes  was  built  by 
the  censor  Fulvius  Nobilior.  It  occupied  a  site  on  the 
north-west  of  the  portico  of  Octavia.^    Sylla  restored  it : — 

"  Altera  pan  Cird  custode  sab  Heicule  tnta  est ; 
Quod  Deus  Euboico  carmine  munns  habet' 
Muneris  est  tempus,  qui  Nonas  Lucifer  ante  est : 
Si  titulos  quseris;  SuUa  probavit  opus.*' 

Ovid^  Fast  tL  2091 

This  temple  was  rebuilt  by  L^  Mardus  Philippus,  step- 
father of  Augustus,  and  surrounded  by  a  portico  called  after 
him  Portions  Philippi.§ 

"  Vites  censeo  porticum  Philippi, 
Si  te  viderit  Hercules,  peristi." 

Martial^  t.  Ep.  5a| 

The  Portico  of  Oetavia  itself  was  originally  built  by  the 
prsetor,  Cn.  Octavius,  in  B.a  167,  and  rebuilt  by  Augustus, 
who  re-dedicated  it  in  memory  of  his  sister.      Close  adjoin- 

*  Ampire,  Emp.  t.  1^4.  f  Pliny,  H.  N.  xzxv.  w,  a ;  and  4%  4. 

X  Dyer,  ixi.  §  0yer,  axi. 

n  It  was  close  to  this  temple  of  Hercules  that  the  bodies  of  Sta.  Sympborosa  aad 
her  seven  sons,  martyred  under  Hadrian  ("  the  seven  Biothanati ")  were  butied  by 
ordei  of  the  emperor.  Sta.  Symphonwa  herself  had  been  hung  up  hera  by  her  hair, 
befoie  being  drowned  ir  the  Tiber. 
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ing  was  the  Porticus  MeUUiy  built  B.a  146,  by  Csecilius 
Metellus. *  It  contained  two  Temples  of  yuno  and  yupiter,^ 
Another  Temple  of  yuno  stood  between  this  and  the  theatre 
of  Pompey,  having  been  erected  by  M.  ^milius  Lepidus  in 
B.a  170,  together  with  a  Temple  of  Diana.X  Near  the  same 
spot  was  a  Temple  of  Fortune  Equestris,  erected  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vow  of  Q.  Fulvius*Flaccus  when  fighting 
against  the  Celtiberians  in  B.C.  176 ;  a  Temple  of  Isis  ana 
Serapis;  and  a  Temple  of  Mars^  erected  by  D.  Junius 
Brutus,  for  his  victories  over  the  Gallicians  in  b.c.  136  ;  §  at 
this  last-named  temple  the  people,  assembled  in  their  cen- 
turies, voted  the  war  against  Philip  .of  Macedon.  In  the 
same  neighbourhood  was  the  Theatre  of  Balbus^  a  general 
under  JuSus  Caesar,  occupying  the  site  of  the  Piazza  della 
Scuola. 

The  munificence  of  Pompey  extended  the  public  build- 
ings much  further  into  the  Campus.  He  built,  after  his 
triumph,  a  Temple  of  Minerva  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  on  which  the 
beautiful  statue  called  "  the  Giustiniani  Minerva  '^  was  found, 
and  the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  surrounded  by  pillared  porticoes 
and  walks  shaded  with  plane-trees. 

"  Scilicet  ambrosis  sordet  Pompeia  columnis 
Porticus  aolseis  nobilis  Attalicis  : 
£t  creber  pariter  piatanis  surgentibus  ordo, 
Flumina  sopito  quseque  Marone  cadunt" 

Propertius,  vu  EL  ^ 
''Tn  modo  Pompeia  lentus  spatiare  sub  umbra. 
Cum  Sol  Herculei  texiga  leonis  adit.'* 

Ovidy  de  Art,  Am.  i.  67. 
"  Inde  petit  centum  pendentia  tecta  columnis, 
lUinc  Pompeii  dona,  nemusque  duplex.*' 

Mariialy  ii.  Ep.  14. 

Under  the  empire  important  buildings  began  to  rise  up 
further  from  the  city.  The  Amphitheatre  of  Statilius  Taurus^ 
whose  ruins  are  supposed  to  be  the  foundation  of  the 
Monte-Citorio,  was  built  by  a  general  under  Augustus ;  the 
magnificent  Pantheon,  the  Baths  of  Agrippa,  and  the  Di- 
ribitorium — ^where  the  soldiers  received  their  pay — whose 
huge  and  unsupported  roof  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
€ity,|i  were  due  to  his  son-in-law.      Agrippa  also  brought 

*  I>]rer.  X13.  X15.  t  Ampire,  Mist.  Rom.  iii.  198. 

t  I>fir,  115.  f  Df«r,  ix|^  iiC  ||  Pliny,  H.  N.  jrxxvL  15,  94. 
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the  Aqua  Virgo  into  the  dty  to  sapply  his  baths,  coivqr- 
ing  it  on  pillars  across  the  Flaminian  Way,  the  fotint 
Corsa 

*  Qwi  Ticina  plnit  Vipsanis  porta  columDis, 
£t  madet  assiduo  lubricus  imbre  lapis, 
In  Juguliim  pueri,  qui  loscida  templa  sabibat, 
f)«cidit  hibemo  pnegraYis  unda  gelu." 

Martial^  iv.  E^  18. 

Near  this  aqueduct  was  a  temple  of  Jutuma; 

*'Te  quoqoe  lux  eadem,  Turnl  soror,  sede  reocpit ; 
Hie  ubi  Vix^ea  campus  obitur  aqua." 

Ovid^  Fast  i  463. 
and  another  of  Isis. 

**  A  Meroe  ])ortabit  aquas,  ut  spar^t  in  aede 
Isidis,  antique  quae  proxima  surgit  ovili." 

Juoenal^  SaL  ri.  52& 

These  were  followed  by  the  erection  of  the  Tai^o} 
Neptune — ^by  some  ascribed  to  Agrippa,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  it  in  honour  of  his  naval  victories ;  by  others  to  the 
time  of  the  Antonines — by  the  great  Imperial  Mausoieum, 
then  far  out  in  the  country ;  and  by  the  Baths  of  Nero^  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  S.  Luigi  and  the  neighbouring 
buildings. 

*•    .    .    .    Quid  Ncrone  pejus  ? 
Quid  thermis  melius  Neronianis  ?  " 

MarikU^'TaL  Ep,  33^ 

"  •  •  .  Fas  sit  oomponere  magnis 
Parva,  Neronea  nee  qui  modo  totus  in  imda 
Hie  iteram  sudare  n^^" 

StaHus^  SUv.  L  5. 

Besides  these  were  an  Ar^  of  TfbenuSy  erected  by 
Claudius,  a  Temple  of  Hadrian  and  Basilica  of  Maiidia^ 
built  by  Antoninus  Pius,  in  honour  of  his  predecessors, 
the  Thnple  and  Arch  of  Marcus  Aureiius^  near  the  site  of 
the  present  Palazzo  Chigi,  and  an  Arch  of  Gratian^  Valen- 
tinian  IL^  and  Theodosius. 

Of  all  these  various  buildings  nothing  remains  except  the 
Pantheon,  a  single  arch  of  the  Baths  of  Agrippa,  some  dis- 
figured fhigments  of  the  Mausoleum,  a  range  of  columns 
belonging  to  the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Portico  of  Octavia.  The  interest  of  the  Campus  Martius 
is  almost  entirely  medieval  or  modem,  and  the  objects 
worth  visiting  are  scattered  amid  such  a  maze  of  dirty  jjoiJ 
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intricate  streets,  that  they  are  seldom  sought  out  except  by 
those  who  make  a  long  stay  in  Rome,  an^  care  for  every- 
thing connected  with  its  history  and  architecture. 


Following  the  line  of  streets  which  leads  from  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna  to  St  Peter's  (Via  Condotti,  Via  Fontanella 
Borghese),  beyond  the  Borghese  Palace,  let  us  turn  to  the 
left  by  the  Via  della  Scrofa,*  at  the  entrance  of  which  is 
the  Palazzo  Galitzin  on  the  rights  and  the  Palazzo  Cardelh 
on  the  left 

Passing,  on  the  right,  St  Ivo  of  Brittany^  the  national 
church  of  the  Bretons,  the  second  turn  on  the  right,  Via  S. 
Antonio  dei  Por^oguesi,  shows  a  church  dedicated  to  St 
Anthony  of  Padua,  and  the  fine  mediaeval  tower  called 
Torre  della  Scimia, 

In  this  tower  once  lived  a  man  who  had  a  favourite  ape. 
One  day  this  creature  seized  upon  a  baby,  and  rushing  to 
the  summit,  was  seen  from  below,  by  the  agonized  parents, 
perched  upon  the  battlements,  and  balancing  their  child  to 
and  fro  over  the  abyss.  They  made  a  vow  in  their  terror 
that  if  the  baby  were  restored  in  safety,  they  would  make 
provision  that  a  lamp  should  bum  nightly  for  ever  before  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  on  the  summit  The  monkey,  without 
relaxing  its  hold  of  the  infant,  slid  down  the  wall,  and 
bounding  and  grimacing,  laid  the  child  at  its  mother's  feet 
Thus  a  lamp  always  burns  upon  the  battlements  before  an 
image  of  the  Madonna. 

This  building  is  better  known,  however,  as  "Hilda's 
Tower,"  a  fictitious  name  which  it  has  received  from  Haw- 
thorne's mysterious  novel. 

"  Taking  her  way  through  some  of  the  intricacies  of  the  city,  Miriam 
entered  what  might  be  called  either  a  widening  of  a  street  or  a  small 
piazza.  The  neighbourhood  comprised  a  baker's  oven,  emitting  the 
usual  fragrance  of  sour  bread ;  a  shoe  shop  ;  a  linendrapcr's  shop ;  a 
pipe  and  cigar  shop ;  a  lottery  office ;  a  station  for  French  soldiers,  with 
a  sentinel  pacing  in  front ;  and- a  fruit  stand,  at  which  a  Roman  matron 
was  selling  the  dried  kernels  of  chesnuts,  wretched  little  figs,  and  some 
bouquets  of  yesterday.  A  church,  of  course,  was  near  at  hand,  the 
fa9aae  of  which  ascended  into  lofty  pinnacles,  whereon  were  perched 
two  or  three  winged  figures  of  stone,  either  allelic  or  allegorical,  blow- 
ing stone  trumpets  in  close  vicinity  to  the  upper  windows  of  an  old 


•  So  called  fi«m  a  fouataia  adwi4  with  th«  figure  of  a  sow,  which  oaoi 
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and  shabby  palace.  7*his  palace  was  distingaished  by  a  featoie  nol 
▼ery  common  in  the  architecture  of  Roman  edifices  ;  that  is  to  say,  t 
mediaeval  tower,  sqhare^  massive,  lofty,  and  battlemented  and  maduco- 
lated  at  the  summit. 

"  At  one  of  the  angles  of  the  battlements  stood  a  shrine  of  the  Virgiii, 
such  as  we  see  everywhere  at  the  street-comers  of  Rome,  bat  sddom  or 
never,  except  in  this  solitary  instance^  at  a  height  above  the  oidinaTy 
level  of  men's  views  and  aspirations.  Connected  with  this  old  tower  and 
its  lofly  shrine,  there  is  a  l^end ;  and  for  centuries  a  lamp  has  been 
burning  before  the  Virgin's  image  at  noon,  at  midnight,  at  all  houis  of 
the  twenty-four,  and  must  be  kept  burning  for  ever,  as  long  as  the  tower 
shall  stand ;  or  else  the  tower  itself,  the  ^ace,  and  whatever  estate  be- 
longs to  it,  shall  pass  from  its  hereditary  ]x>ssessor,  in  accordance  with 
an  ancient  vow,  and  become  the  property  of  the  Church. 

**  As  Miriam  approached,  she  looked  upward,  and  saw — ^not,  indeed, 
the  flame  of  the  never-dying  lamp,  which  was  swallowed  up  in  the  broid 
sunlight  that  brightened  the  shrine — but  a  flock  of  white  doves,  shining 
fluttering,  and  wheeling  above  the  topmost  height  of  the  tower,  thev 
silver  wings  flashing  in  the  pure  transparency  of  the  air.  Several  of 
them  sat  on  the  ledge  of  the  upper  window,  pushing  one  another  off  by 
their  eager  struggle  for  this  favourite  station,  and  all  tapping  their  beaki 
and  flapping  their  wings  tumultuourly  against  the  panes ;  some  had 
alighted  m  the  street,  fiir  below,  but  flew  hastily'  upward^  at  the  sound 
of  the  window  being  thrust  ajar,  and  opening  m  the  middle,  on  nisty 
hinges,  as  Roman  windows  do." — Transformation, 

The  next  street,  on  the  right,  leads  to  the  Church  of  S 
AgostinOy  built  originally  by  Bacio  Pintelli,  in  1483,  for 
Cardinal  d'Estouteville,  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  L^ate 
in  France  (the  vindicator  of  Joan  of  Arc),  but  altered  in 
1 740  by  Vanvitelli.  The  delicate  work  of  the  front,  built 
of  travertine  robbed  from  the  Coliseum,  is  much  admired 
by  those  who  do  not  seek  for  strength  of  light  and  shadow. 
This  church — dedicated  to  her  son — contains  the  remains 
Df  Sta.  Monica,  brought  hither  from  Ostia,  where  she  died. 
The  chapel  of  St  Augustin,  in  the  right  transept,  contains 
a  gloomy  picture  by  Guercino  of  St  Augustin  between  St 
John  Baptist  and  St  Paul  the  Hermit  The  high  altar,  by 
Bernini,  has  an  image  of  the  Madonna  brought  from  Sta. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  attributed  to  St  Luke. 
The  second  chapel  in  the  lefl  aisle  has  a  group  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  with  St  Anna,  by  Andrea  SanscvinOy  15 12. 

On  the  third  pilaster,  to  the  left  of  the  nave,  is  a  fresco 
of  Isaiah  by  Raphatly  painted  in  15 12,  but  retouched  by 
Daniele  de  Volterra  in  the  reign  of  Paul  IV.  The  prophet 
holds  a  scroll  with  words  from  Isaiah  xxvi  2.  Few  will 
agree  with  the  stricture  of  Kugler : — 
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*' In  a  fresco,  representing  the  prophet  Isaiah  and  two  angds,  who 
hold  a  tablet,  the  comparison  is  unfavourable  to  Raphael.  An  efTort  to 
rival  the  powerful  style  of  Michael- Angelb  is  very  visible  in  this  picture  ; 
an  effort  which,  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  execution  in 
parts,  has  produced  only  an  exaggerated  and  affected  figure." — KugUr^ 
u.  371. 

The  church  overflows  with  silver  hearts  and  other  votive 
offerings,  which  are  all  addressed  to  the  Madonna  and 
Child  of  Andrea  Sansovino,  close  to  the  west  entrance, 
which  is  really  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture — ^for  an  object  of 
Roman  Catholic  idolatiy. 

**  On  the  pedestal  of  the  image  is  inscribed — *  N.  S.  Pio  VII.  con- 
cede in  perpetuo  100  giomi  dindulgenza  da  lucrarsi  una  volta  at 
ffiomo  da  tutte  quelle  che  divotamente  toocheranno  il  piede  di  questa  S. 
Immagine  redtando  un  Ave  Maria  per  il  bisogno  di  S.  Chiesa.  7  Giug. 

MD.CCCXXII." 

Around  this  statue  are,  or  were  a  short  time  ago,  a  whole 
array  of  assassins'  daggers  hung  up,  strange  instances  of 
trespass-offering. 

*'  The  Church  of  S.  Agostino  is  the  Methodist  meeting-house^  so  to 
speak,  of  Rome,  where  the  extravagance  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  lower 
orders  is  allowed  the  freest  scope.  Its  Virgin  and  Child  are  covered, 
'  smothered,  with  jewels,  votive  offerings  of  those  whose  prayers  the  image 
had  heard  and  answered.  All  round  the  image  the  walls  are  covered 
with  votive  offerings  likewise  ;  some  of  a  similar  kind — jewels,  watches, 
valuables  of  different  descriptions.  Some  offerings  again  conoist  of 
pictures,  representing,  generally  in  the  rudest  way,  some  sickness  or 
accident,  cured  or  averted  by  the  appearance  in  the  clouds  of  the 
Madonna,  as  seen  in  the  image.  Almost  the  whole  side  of  the  church 
is  covered,  ftom  pavement  to  roof,  with  these  curious  productions.*'^* 
Alfirtfs  Letters  from  Abroad, 

"It  is  not  long  since  the  report  was  spread,  that  one  day  when  a 
poor  woman  called  upon  this  image  of  the  Madonna  for  help,  it  began 
to  s{ieak,  and  replied,  'If  I  had  only  something,  then  I  could  help 
thee,  but  I  myself  am  so  poor  I ' 

"This  story  was  circulated,  and  very  soon  throngs  of  credulous 
people  hastened  hither  to  kiss  the  foot  of  the  Madonna,  and  to  present 
her  with  all  kinds  of  gifts.  The  image  of  the  Virgin,  a  beautiful  figure 
in  brown  marble,  now  sits  shining  with  ornaments  of  gold  and  precious 
stones.  Candles  and  lamps  bum  around,  and  people  pour  in,  rich  and 
poor,  great  and  small,  to  kiss,  some  of  them  two  or  three  times — the 
Madonna's  foot,  a  gilt  foot,  to  which  the  forehead  also  b  devotionally 
pressed.  The  marble  foot  is  already  worn  away  with  kissing,  the 
Madonna  is  now  rich.  .  .  Below  the  altar  it  is  inscribed  in  golden 
letters  that  Pius  VII.  promised  two  hundred  days'  absolution  to  all  such 
as  should  kiss  the  Madonna's  foot,  and  pray  with  the  whole  heart  Av^ 
Mariay — Frederika  Bremer. 

Passing  the  arch,  just  beyond  this,  is  the  Church  of  & 

2  o 
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ApoUinare,  built  originally  by  Adrian  L  (772 — 795),  but 
modernized  under  Benedict  XIV.  by  Fiiga.  It  contains  a 
number  of  relics  of  saints  brought  from  the  East  by  Basi- 
lian  monks.  Over  the  altar,  on  the  left,  in  the  inner  vesti- 
bule, is  a  Madonna  by  Perugino,  The  church  now  belongs 
to  die  German  college. 

S.  Apollinare  is  said  to  have  accompanied  St.  Peter  fion  Antioeh 
to  Rome,  and  to  have  remained  here  as  his  companion  and  asustant 
(whence  the  church  dedicated  to  him  here).  He  was  afterwards  sent 
to  preach  the  faith  in  Ravenna,  where  he  became  the  first  Chxistiaa 
bishop^  and  suffered  martyrdom  outside  the  Rimini  gate^  July  23, 
iLD.  79. 

Adjoining  this  church  is  the  Semmarw  Romano^  founded 
by  Pius  IV.,  on  a  system  drawn  up  by  his  nephew,  S.  Cario 
Borromeo.  Eight  hundred  young  boys  are  annually  edu- 
cated here.  In  or  Jer  to  gain  admittance,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  of  Roman  birth,  to  be  acquainted  with  grammar,  and  to 
wish  to  take  orders.  Pupils  are  held  to  their  first  intention 
of  altering  the  priesthood,  by  being  compelled  to  refund  all 
the  expenses  of  their  education,  if  diey  renounce  it 

Nearly  opposite  the  church  is  the  Palazzo  Aitemps,  buiH 
1580,  by  Martino  Lun^hi.  Its  courtyard,  due,  like  all 
the  best  palace  work  in  Rome,  to  Baldassare  Penuzi, 
is  exceedingly  graceful  and  picturesque.  Ancient  statues 
and  flowering  shrubs  occupy  the  spaces  between  the 
arches  of  the  ground-floor,  and  on  the  first-floor  is  a 
loggia,  richly  decorated  with  delicate  arabesques  in  the 
style  of  Giovanni  da  Udine.  Near  this  loggia  is  a 
chapel  of  exceedingly  beautiful  proportions,  and  delicately 
worked  detail  It  has  several  good  fiescoes,  especially 
the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  Sta.  Cecilia  singing  to  the 
Virgin  and  the  Cluld.  At  the  west  end  is  a  small  grace- 
fully proportioned  music-gallery,  in  various  coloured 
marbles ;  in  an  inner  chapel  is  a  fine  bronze  crucifix.  The 
palace,  of  which  the  most  interesting  parts  are  shown  on 
request,  is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Gallese,  to 
whom  it  came  by  the  marriage  of  Jules  Hardouin,  Duke  of 
Gallese,  with  Donna  Lucrezia  d'Altemps. 

Following  the  Via  S.  Agostino  by  the  mediaeval  Torre 
Sanguinea^  whose  name  bears  witness  to  the  mediaeval 
fira3rs  of  popes  and  anti-popes,  we  reach  the  German 
national  chtucli  of  Sia.  Maria  ddt  Amma,  which  derivesits 
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name  ftom  a  marble  group  of  the  Madonna  invoked  by  two 
souls  in  purgatory,  found  among  the  foundations,  and  now 
inserted  in  the  tympanum  of  the  portal  It  was  originally 
built  c,  1440,  with  funds  bequeathed  by  '^un  certo  Gio- 
vanni Pietro/'  but  enlarged  in  1514;  the  fa^e  is  by 
Giuliano  da  Sangallo.  The  door-frames,  of  delicate  work- 
manship, are  by  Antonio  Giamberti. 

The  front  entrance  is  generally  closed,  but  one  can 
always,  gain  admittance  from  behind,  through  the  courtyard 
of  the  German  hospital. 

llie  interior  is  peculiar,  from  its  great  height  and  width 
in  comparison  with  its  length.  It  is  divided  into  three 
almost  equal  aisles.  Over  the  high  altar  is  a  damaged 
picture  of  the  Holy  Family  with  saints,  by  Giulio  Romano, 
On  the  right  is  the  fine  tomb  of  Pope  Adrian  VI.,  Adrian 
Florent  (1522 — 23),  designed  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  and 
carried  out  by  Michelangelo  Saiiese  and  Niccolo  Tribolo. 
This  pope,  the  son  of  a  ship-builder  at  Utrecht,  was  pro- 
fessor at  the  university  of  Louvain,  and  tutor  of  Charles  V. 
After  the  witty,  brilliant  age  of  Julius  11.  and  Leo  X.,  he 
ushered  in  a  period  of  penitence  and  devotion.  He  drove 
from  the  papal  court  the  throng  of  artists  and  philosophers 
who  had  hitherto  surrounded  it,  and  he  put  a  stop  to  the 
various  great  buildings  which  were  in  progress,  saying,  "  I 
do  not  wish  to  adorn  priests  with  churches,  but  churches 
with  priests."  Still  he  found  the  times  so  much  too  fri- 
volous for  him,  that  he  only  survived  a  year.  In  his 
epitaph  we  read  : — 

**  Hadriaous  hie  situs  est,  qui  nihil  sibi  infeticius  in  vita  quam  quod 
imperaret,  duxit."* 

and— 

"  Proh  dolor  I  quantum  refert  in  ^use  tempora  vel  opttmi. 
.     .    .     .     Cajusque  Tirtus  incidat ! " 

The  tomb  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  William 
of  Enkenfort,  the  only  prelate  to  whom  he  had  time  to  give 
a  hat 

*'  It  is  an  irony,  that  the  tomb  of  Adrian,  who  despised  all  the  arts  on 
principle,  and  looked  upon  Greek  statues  as  idolatrous,  had  a  more 
Artistic  monument  than  \jtxi  X.  of  the  house  of  Medici.  Baldassare  Pe« 
luzzi  made  the  design,  its  sculptures  were  carried  out  by  Michelangelo 

*  "  Here  rots  Hadriao,  who  fouad  hii  greaCat  misfortune  In  being  obliged  t» 
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Sanese  and  Thbolo^  and  they  merit  the  highest  acknowledgment.  Herein 
as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  architecture  is,  as  it  were,  a  frontispiece  ;  but 
the  way  in  which  the  pope  is  represented,  resembles,  in  conformity  \vith 
his  character,  the  type  of  the  middle  ages.  He  is  stretched  npou  a 
simple  marble  sarcophagus,  and  slumben  with  his  head  supported  by 
his  hand.  His  countenance  (Adrian  was  very  handsome)  is  dee^>ly 
marked  and  sorrowful.  In  the  lunette  above,  following  the  ancient 
type,  appears  Mary  with  the  Child  between  St  Peter  and  St.  PauL 
Below,  in  the  niches,  stand  the  figures  of  the  ilor  cardinal  ▼iitaes : 
Temperance  holds  a  chain ;  Courage  a  branch  of  a  tree,  while  a  lion 
ttands  by  her  side ;  Justice  has  an  ostrich  by  her  side ;  Wisdom  carries 
a  mirror  and  a  serpent  These  figures  are  executed  with  great  care. 
Lastly,  under  the  sarcophagus  is  a  large  bas-relief  representing  the  entry 
of  the  pope  to  Rome.  He  sits  on  horseback  in  the  dress  of  a  cardinal ; 
behind  him  follow  cardinals  and  monks ;  the  senator  of  Rome  renders 
homage  on  his  knees,  while  finm  the  gate  the  eternal  Rome  comes  forth 
to  meet  him.  This  Cypria,  so  well  adorned  by  his  predecessors,  seems 
ill-pleased  to  do  homage  to  this  cross  old  man.  With  secret  pleasure 
one  sees  a  pagan  idea  carried  out  in  the  comer:  the  Tiber  is  represented 
as  a  river  god  with  his  horn  of  abundance  ;  and  thus  the  devout  pope 
could  not  defend  himself  against  the  heathen  spirit  of  the  time,  which 
has  at  least  attached  itself  to  his  tomb." — Gngoravius^  GrabmkUr  dtr 
Papste. 

Opposite  the  pope,  on  the  left  of  the  choir,  is  the  fine 
tomb  of  a  Duke  of  Cleves,  who  died  t575>  by  Egidius  of 
Riviere  and  Nicolaus  of  Arras. 

The  body  of  the  church  has  several  good  pictures.  In 
the  ist  chapel  of  the  right  aisle  is  St  Bruno  receiving  the 
keys  of  the  cathedral  of  Miessen  in  Saxony  from  a  fisherman, 
who  had  found  them  in  the  inside  of  a  fish,  by  Cario  Saror 
ceni;  in  the  2nd  chapel,  the  monument  of  Cardinal  Slusius; 
in  the  3rd  chapel,  an  indifferent  copy  of  the  Pieti  of  Michael 
Angelo,  by  Nanni  di  Bacio  Bigio,  In  the  ist  chapel  of  the 
left  aisle  is  the  martyrdom  of  St  Lambert,  C.  Saracaii, 

The  two  pictures  in  this  church  are  cited  by  Land  as  the  best  works 
of  this  comparatively  rare  artist  sometimes  called  Carlo  Veneziano, 
1585 — 1625.  He  sought  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Caravi^o ;  many  will 
think  that  he  surpassed  him,  when  they  look  upon  the  richness  of  colour 
and  grand  effect  of  light  and  shadow  which  is  displayed  here. 

In  the  3rd  chapel  (del  Christo  Morto),  frescoes  from  the 
life  of  Sta.  Barbara,  Mich.  CoxcUy  altar-piece  (the  entomb- 
ment) and  frescoes  by  Salviati. 

On  the  left  of  the  west  door  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Andrea  of  Ai^stria,  nephew  of  Ferdinand  II.,  who  died  1650; 
on  the  right  that  of  Cardinal  Enckenovirt,  died  1500.  In 
the  passage  towards  the  s^icristy  is  a  fine  bas-relief,  repre- 
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sendng  Gregory  XIIL  giving  a  sword  to  the  Duke  of 
Qeves. 

Close  to  this  church  is  that  of  Sia.  Maria  ddla  Face, 
built  in  1487,  by  Bacdo  Pintelli,  to  fulfil  a  curious  ex-voio 
made  by  Sixtus  IV.  Formerly  there  stood  here  a  little 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  in  whose  portico  was  an 
image  of  the  Virgin.  One  day  a  drunken  soldier  pierced 
the  bosom  of  this  Madonna  with  his  sword,  when  blood 
miraculously  spirted  forth.  Sixtus  IV.  (Francesco  della 
Rovere,  1471 — 84)  visited  the  spot  with  his  cardinals,  and 
.  vowed  to  compensate  the  Virgin  by  building  her  a  church, 
if  she  would  grant  peace  to  Europe  and  the  Church,  then 
afflicted  by  a  cruel  war  with  the  Turks.  Peace  was  restored, 
and  the  Church  of  "  SL  Mary  of  Peace  "  was  erected  by  the 
grateful  pope.  Pietro  da  Cortona  added  the  peculiar  semi- 
circular portico  under  Alexander  VII.  The  interior  has 
only  a  short  nave  ending  under  an  octagonal  cupola. 

Above  the  ist  chapel  on  the  right  (that  of  the  Chigi 
family)  are  the  Four  Sibyls  of  Raphael, 

'*This  is  one  of  Raphael's  most  perfect  works:  great  mastery  11 
shown  in  the  mode  of  filling  and  taking  advantage  of  the  apparently  un- 
fiiyourable  space.  The  angels  who  hold  the  tablets  to  be  written  on,  or 
read  by  the  Sibyls,  create  a  spirited  variety  in  the  severe  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  the  whole.  Grace  in  the  attitudes  and  movements, 
with  a  peculiar  harmony  of  form  and  colour,  pervade  the  whole  picture ; 
but  important  restorations  have  unfortunately  become  necessary  in 
several  parts.  An  interesting  comparison  may  be  instituted  between 
this  work  and  the  Sibyls  of  Michael  Angelo.  In  each  we  find  the  pecu- 
liar excellence  of  the  great  masters ;  for  while  Michael  Angelo's  figures 
are  grand,  sublime,  profound,  the  finesco  of  the  Pftce  bears  the  impress  of 
Ra^Siael's  severe  and  ingenious  grace.  The  four  Prophets,  on  the  wall 
over  the  Sibyls,  were  executed  by  Timoteo  della  Vite,  after  drawings 
by  Raphael.* —A'a^/rr. 

"Tne  Sibyls  have  suffered  much  from  time,  and  more,  it  is  said, 
from  restoration ;  yet  the  forms  of  Raphael,  in  all  their  loveliness, 
all  their  sweetness,  are  still  before  us ;  they  breathe  all  the  soul,  the 
sentiment,  the  chaste  expression,  and  purity  of  design  that  characterize 
his  works.  The  dictating  angels  hover  over  the  heads  of  the  gifted 
maids,  one  of  whom  writes  with  rapid  pen  the  irreversible  decrees  of 
Fate.  The  countenances  and  musmg  attitudes  of  her  sister  Sibyls 
express  those  feelings  of  habitual  thoughtfulness  and  pensive  sadness 
natural  to  those  who  are  cursed  with  the  knowledge  of  futurity,  and  all 
its  coming  evils." — EatofCs  Rome. 

"  The  Sibyls  are  simply  beautiful  women  of  antique  form,  to  whom, 
with  the  aid  of  books,  scrolls,  and  inscriptions,  the  Sibyllic  idea  has 
been  given,  but  who  would  equally  pass  for  the  abstract  personifications 
of  virtue  or  aties.     They  are  four  in  number, — the  Cumana,  Phrygia, 
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Pcfiica,  aad  Tiburtina;  all,  with  tlie  exceptkMi  of  the  last,  in  the  lid* 
nest  of  youth  and  beauty,  and  occupied,  apparently,  with  no  higher  aim 
than  that  of  displajring  both.  Indeed,  the  Tiburtina  matches  ill  with 
tfie  rest,  either  in  cfaaiucter  or  action.  She  is  aged,  has  an  open  book 
on  her  lap,  but  turns  with  a  stiaoge  and  rigid  action  as  if  suddenly 
called.  The  very  comparison  with  her  tends  to  divest  the  othas  of  the 
Sibylline  character.  In  this,  the  angels  who  Boat  above,  and  obviously 
inspire  them,  also  help,  for  while  acMing  to  the  charm  of  the  compo- 
sition, which  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  as  to  mere  art,  they  interiexe 
with  that  inwardly  inspired  expression  whidi  all  other  art  has  given  to 
these  women. 

"  The  inscription  on  the  scroll  of  the  Cumsean  Sibyl  gives  in  Gre^ 
the  words,  '  The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.*  The  Persica  is  writingon 
the  scroll  held  by  the  angel,  <  He  will  have  the  lot  of  Death.'  The 
beautiful  Phrygia  is  oresented  with  a  scroll,  'The  heavens  surround  the 
sphere  of  the  earth  ;  tu^d  the  Tiburtina  has  under  her  the  inscription, 
'  I  wiU  open  and  arise.'  The  fourth  angel  floats  abov^  holding  the 
seventh  line  of  Virgil's  Eclogue,  'Jam  nova  progenies.' " — Lcufy  East* 
iak^s  ^  History  of  Our  Lord: 

The  I  St  chapel  on  the  left  has  monuments  of  the  Ponzetti 
family.  The  2nd  diapel  on  left  has  an  altar-piece  <A  the 
Virgin  between  St  Bridget  and  St  Catherine,  by  Baldassare 
Peruxsi;  in  the  front  of  the  picture  kneels  the  donor.  Car* 
dinal  PonzettL  The  ist  altar  on  the  right  has  the  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds  by  Semumda.  The  2nd  chapel,  the 
burial-place  of  die  Santa  Croce  family,  has  rich  carved 
work  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  high  altar,  designed  by- 
Carlo  Mademo,  has  an  ancient  (miracle-working)  Niadonna. 
Of  the  four  paintings  of  the  cupola,  the  Nativity  of  die 
Virgin  is  by  Francesco  Vanni;  the  Visitation,  Carlo  Ma- 
ratta  ;  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  BcUdassare  Feruzzi; 
the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  Morandi. 

Newly-married  couples  have  the  touching  custom  of  at- 
tending  their  first  mass  here,  and  invoking  "St  Maiy  of 
Peace  "  to  rule  the  course  of  their  new  life. 

The  Cloister  of  the  Convent^  entered  on  the  left  nnder  the 
dome,  was  designed  by  Bramante  for  Cardinal  Caiaffii  in 

1504- 

From  the  portico  of  the  church  the  Via  in  Parione  leads 
to  the  Via  del  Gavemo  Vecchio.  Here,  on  the  right,  is  the 
Falazzo  dd  Govemo  Vecchio^  with  a  richly-sculptured  door- 
way, and  ancient  cloistered  court 

Proceeding  as  far  as  the  Piazza  del  Orologio,  we  see  on 
tiie  right  an  eminence  known  as  Monte  Giordctno^  supposed 
to  be  artificial,  and  to  have  arisen  from  the  ruins  of  andent 
buildings. 
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Its  Bame  it  derhred  from  Gionkno  Onmit  a  noble  of  one  of  the 
eildest  Roman  fiunilies,  who  built  the  palace  there,  which  is  now  known 
as  the  PaloMMfi  Gakrielli,  and  which  has  rather  a  handsome  fountain.  It 
was  probably  in  consequence  of  the  name  Jordan,  that  this  hillock  was 
^osen  in  mediaeval  times  as  the  place  where  the  Jews  in  Rome  receired 
the  newly-elected  pope  on  his  way  to  the  Lateran,  and  where  their 
eldersv  covered  with  veils,  presented  him,  on  their  knees,  with  a  copy  <rf 
the  Pentateuch  bound  in  gold.  Then  the  Tews  spoke  in  Hebrew,  say- 
ing, '*  Most  holy  Father,  we  Hebrew  men  beseech  your  Holiness,  in  the 
name  of  our  synagogue,  to  vouchsafe  to  us  that  the  Mosaic  Law,  given 
on  Mount  Sinai  by  the  Almighty  God  to  Moses  our  priest,  may  be  con- 
firmed and  approved,  as  also  other  eminent  popes,  the  predecessors  of 
your  Holiness,  have  approved  and  confirmed  it  **  And  the  pope  replied, 
**  We  confirm  the  Law,  but  we  condemn  your  faith  and  interpretation 
thereof,  because  He  who  you  say  is  to  come,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is 
come  idready,  as  our  Church  teaches  and  preaches.'* 

Turning  to  the  left,  we  enter  a  piazza,  one  side  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  convent  of  the  Oratorians,  and  the  vast 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Valiceila^  or  the  Chiesa  Nuava^ 
built  by  Martino  Ltinghi  for  Gregory  XIII.  and  S.  Filippo 
Neri.  The  facade  is  by  Rughesi.  The  decorations  of 
the  magnificently-ugly  interior  are  partly  due  to  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  who  painted  the  roof  and  cupola. 

On  the  left  of  the  tribtme  is  the  gorgeous  Chapel  of  S, 
Filippo  Neri^  containing  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  rich  in  lapis- 
lazuli  and  gold,  surmounted  by  a  mosaic  copy  of  the  picture 
by  Guido  in  the  adjoining  convent 

On  the  right,  in  the  ist  chapel,  is  the  Crucifixion,  by  So- 
piane  Gaetani;  in  the  3rd  chapel,  the  Ascension,  Masiano, 
On  the  left,  in  the  2nd  chapel,  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
Cesare  Nebbia;  in  the  31x1  chapel,  the  Nativity,  Durante 
Alberti;  in  the  4th  chapel,  the  Visitation,  Baroccio,  In  the 
left  transept  are  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  by  Valsoldo^ 
and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  by  Barocdo,  When  S. 
Filippo  Neri  saw  this  picture,  he  said  to  the  painter  ''  Ma 
come  avete  ben  fatto  I— Che  vera  somiglianza  1-— E  cosl  che 
mi  ha  apparato  tante  volte  la  Santa  Vergine." 

The  high  altar  has  four  columns  of  porta-santa.  Its 
pictures  are  by  Rubens  in  his  youth; — ^that  in  centre  re- 
presents the  Viigin  in  a  glory  of  angels ;  on  the  right  are 
St  Gregory,  S.  Mauro,  and  St  Papias;  on  the  left  St. 
Domitilla,  St  Nereus,  and  St  Achilleus. 

The  Sacristy,  entered  from  the  left  transept,  is  by  Maru- 
celli.  It  has  a  grand  statue  of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  by  A^ardi. 
The  ceiling  is  painted  by  Fietro  da  Cortona — the  subject, 
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is  an  angel  bearing  the  instruments  of   the  passicm  to 
heaven. 

The  Monastery^  built  by  Borromini,  contains  the  ma^- 
ficent  hbrary  founded  by  S.  Filippo.  The  cell  of  the  saint 
is  accessible,  even  to  ladies.  It  retains  his  confessional, 
chair,  shoes,  rope-girdle, — and  also  a  cast  taken  from  his 
face  after  death,  and  some  pictures  which  belonged  to  hini, 
including  one  of  Sta.  Francesca  Romana,  and  the  portrait 
of  an  archbishop  of  Florence.  In  the  private  chapel  ad- 
joining, is  the  altar  at  which  he  daily  said  mass,  over  which 
is  a  picture  of  his  time.  Here  also  are  the  crucifix  which 
was  in  his  hands  when  he  died,  his  candlesticks,  and  some 
sacred  pictures  on  tablets  which  he  carried  to  the  sick.  The 
door  of  the  cell  is  the  same,  and  the  little  bell  by  which  he 
summoned  his  attendant  In  a  room  below  is  the  carved 
coffin  in  which  he  lay  in  state,  a  picture  of  him  Ijdng  dead, 
and  the  portrait  by  Guerdno  from  which  the  mosaic  in  the 
church  is  taken.  A  curious  picture  in  this  chamber  repre- 
sents an  earthquake  at  Beneventum,  in  which  Pope  Gregory 
XIV.  believed  that  his  life  was  saved  by  an  image  of  S. 
Filippo.  When  S.  Filippo  Nero  died, — ^as  in  the  case  of  S. 
Antonio, — the  Catholic  world  exclaimed  intuitively,  "II 
Santo  h  morto  I " 

*'  Let  the  world  flaunt  her  glories !  each  glittering  prize^ 
Though  tempting  to  others,  is  naught  in  ny  eyes. 
A  child  of  Sl  Philip,  my  master  and  guide, 
I  would  live  as  he  lived,  and  would  die  as  he  died. 

**  If  scanty  my  fare,  yet  how  was  he  fed  ? 
On  olives  and  herbs  and  a  small  roll  of  bread. 
Are  my  joints  and  bones'  sore  with  aches  and  with  pains  I 
Philip  scourged  his  young  fle^  with  fine  iron  chains. 

**  A  closet  his  home,  where  he,  year  after  year. 
Bore  heat  or  cold  greater  than  heat  or  cold  here  ; 
A  rope  stretch'd  across  it,  and  o'er  it  he  spread 
His  small  stock  of  clothes ;  and  the  floor  was  his  bed. 

"  One  lodging  besides  ;  God's  temple  he  chose, 
And  he  slept  in  its  porch  hb  few  hours,  of  repose  ; 
Or  studied  by  light  which  the  altar-lamp  gave. 
Or  knelt  at  the  niartyi's  victorious  grave." 

J.  H,  Newman^  1857. 

The  church  of  the  Chiesa  Nuova  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  Oratorian  Fathers.  Pope  Leo  XII.  wished  to  turn  it 
into  a  parish  church. 
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"  It  was  said  that  the  saperior  of  the  house  took,  and  showed,  to  the 
Holy  Father,  an  autograph  memorial  of  the  foimder  St.  Philip  Neri  to 
the  pope  of  his  day,  petitioning  that  his  church  should  never  be  a  parish. 
And  below  it  was  written  that  pope*s  promise,  also  in  his  own  hand,  that 
it  never  should.  Tliis  pope  was  St  Pius  V.  Leo  bowed  to  such  au-^ 
thorities,  said  that  he  coula  not  contend  against  two  saints,  and  altered 
his  plans."— f«rflWfl»*j  Ufe  of  Leo  XII. 

"S.  Filippo  Neri  was  good-humoured,  witty,  strict  in  essentials, 
indulgent  in  trifles.  He  never  commanded ;  he  advised,  or  perhaps 
requested  :  he  did  not  discourse,  he  conversed  :  and  he  possessed,  in  a 
remarkable  d^ree,  the  acuteness  necessary  to  distinguish  the  peculiar 
merit  of  every  character." — Ranke, 

"  S.  Filippo  Neri  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Congregation  of  Orato- 
rians  in  1551.  Several  priests  and  young  ecclesiastics  associating  them- 
selves with  him,  began  to  assist  hun  in  his  conferences,  and  in  reading 
mayers  and  meditations  to  the  people  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
They  were  called  Oratorians,  because  at  certain  hours  every  morning 
and  afternoon,  by  ringing  a  bell,  they  called  the  people  to  the  church  to 
prayers  and  meditations.  In  1564,  when  the  saint  had  formed  his  con- 
gr^ation  into  a  regular  community,  he  preferred  several  of  his  young 
ecclesiastics  to  holy  orders  ;  one  of  whom  was  the  eminent  Caesar  Ba- 
ronius,  whom,  for  his  sanctity,  Benedict  XIV.,  by  a  decree  dated  on 
the  1 2th  of  January,  1745,  honoured  with  the  title  of  'Venerable  Servant 
of  God'  At  the  same  time  he  formed  his  disciples  into  a  community, 
using  one  common  purse  and  table,  and  he  gave  them  rules  and  statutes. 
He  forbade  any  of  them  to  bind  themselves  to  this  state  by  vow  or  oath, 
that  all  might  live  together  joined  only  by  the  bands  of  fervour  and  holy 
charity ;  la^bouring  with  all  their  strength  to  establish  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  themselves  by  the  most  perfect  sanctification  of  their  own  souls, 
and  to  propagate  the  same  in  the  souls  of  others,  by  preaching,  instruct- 
ing the  ignorant,  and  teaching  the  Christian  doctrine." — Alban  Butler, 
.  "  S.  Filippo  Neri  exacted  from  his  scholars  and  associates  various 
undignified  outward  acts.  He  required  from  a  young  Roman  prince, 
who  wished  to  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  a  member  of  his  Order» 
that  he  should  walk  thrpugh  Rome  with  a  fox's  tail  fastened  on  behind : 
and  when  the  prince  declined  to  submit  to  this,  he  was  declined 
admission  to  the  Order.  Another  was  made  to  go  through  the  city 
without  a  coat ;  and  another,  with  torn  and  tattered  sleeves.  A  noble- 
man took  compassion  on  the  last,  and  offered  him  a  new  pair  of  sleeves: 
the  youth  declined,  but  afterwards,  by  command  of  the  master,  was 
obliged  gratefully  to  fetch  and  wear  them.  During  the  building  of  the 
new  church,  he  compelled  his  disciples  to  bring  up  the  materials  Hke  dav 
labourers,  and  to  lay  their  hands  to  the  work." — Goethe^  Romische  Briefe. 

It  was  in  the  piazza  in  front  of  this  church  that  (during 
the  reign  of  Clement  XIV.)  a  beautiful  boy  was  wont  to 
improvise  wonderful  verses  to  the  admiration  of  the  crowds 
who  surrounded  him.  This  boy  was  named  Trapassi,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  grocer  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Arca- 
dian Academy  changed  his  name  into  Greek,  and  called 
him  ''  Metastasio." 
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From  the  comer  of  the  piana  in  fifont  of  the  Chiesa 
Nuova,  the  Via  Calabraga  leads  into  the  Via  Monserrato, 
which  it  enters  between  Sta.  Lucia  del  Gonfalone  on  the 
right,  and  &  Stefano  in  Pisdnuia  on  the  left ; — then,  passing 
on  the  right  S.  Giacomo  in  Aino — ^behind  which,  and  the 
Palazzo  Ricd,  is  Santo  Spirito  dei  Napolitani,  a  much 
frequented  a^d  popular  little  church — we  reach  Sta,  Maria 
di  Monserrato^  built  by  Sangallo,  in  1495,  where  St  Ignatius 
Loyola  was  wont  to  preach  and  catechise. 

Here,  behind  the  altar,  under  a  stone  unmarked  by  any 
epitaph,  repose  at  last  the  remains  of  Pope  Alexander  VL, 
Rodrigo  Borgia  (1492 — 1503), — the  infamous  father  of  the 
beautiful  and  wicked  C«sar  and  Lucretia  Borgia,  who  is 
believed  to  have  died  from  accidentally  drinking  in  a  vine- 
yard-banquet the  poison  which  he  had  prepared  for  one  of 
his  own  cardinals.  When  exhumed  and  turned  out  of  the 
pontifical  vaults  of  St  Peter's  by  Julius  II.,  he  found  a 
refuge  here  in  his  national  church.  The  bones  of  his  unde 
Calixtus  III.,  Alfonso  Boigia  (1455 — S^X  ^^^^  ^  ^^  S3mc 
grave. 

A  little  further,  on  the  left,  is  the  Church  of  S.  Tommaso 
degli  IngUsi^  rebuilt  1870,  on  the  site  of  a  diurch  founded 
by  Offe,  king  of  the  East  Saxons  in  775,  but  destroyed  by 
fire  in  817.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  was  dedicated  by  Alexander 
III.  (1159)  to  St  Thomas  k  Becket,  who  had  lodged  in  the 
adjoining  hospital  when  he  was  in  Rome.  Gregoiy  XIII^ 
in  1575,  united  the  hospital  which  existed  here  with  one  for 
English  sailors  on  the  Ripa  Grande,  dedicated  to  St  Edmund 
the  Martyr,  and  converted  them  into  a  college  for  English 
missionaries. 

*' Nothing  like  a  hospice  for  English  pil^ms  eidsted  till  the  fiisl 
great  Jubilee,  ^hen  John  Shepherd  and  his  wife  Alice,  seeing  this  want, 
settled  in  Rome,  and  devoted  their  substance  to  the  sapport  of  poor 
|Mdmers  fix>m  their  own  country.  This  small  beginning  grew  into  saffi- 
cient  importance  for  it  to  t)eoome  a  royal  charity;  the  King  of  England 
became  its  patron,  and  named  its  rector,  often  a  person  of  high  con- 
sideration. Among  the  fragments  of  old  monuments  scattered  about  the 
house  by  the  revolution,  and  now  collected  and  arranged  in  a  corridor  of 
the  college,  is  a  shield  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  carved  with  the 
ancient  arms  of  England,  lions  or  lionceaux,  and  fleur-de-lis,  quarterly 
This  used  formerly  t  >  be  outside  the  house^  and  under  it  was  inscribed : 

'  Htec  conjuncta  dno^ 
Successus  dcikitta  I^ 
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Ang;liadant,  regi 
Francia  signa  suo. 
Laurentius  Chance  me  fecit  M.CCC.XIJ.*" 

Cardinai  Wisetnan. 

In  the  hall  of  the  college  are  preserved  portraits  of  Roman 
CaUiolics  who  suffered  for  their  faith  in  England  under 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth. 

The  small  cloister  has  a  beautiful  tomb  of  Christopher 
Bainbrigg,  archbishop  of  York,  British  envoy  to  Julius  II., 
who  died  at  Rome  15 14,  and  a  monument  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dereham,  ob.  1739.  Against  the  wall  is  the  monument  of 
Martha  Swinburne,  a  pr^igy  of  nine  years  old,  inscribed : 

*'  Memorise  Marthae,  Henrid  et  Marthse  Swinbanie .  Nat  •  Anglue  • 
ex  .  Antiqua  .  et .  Nobili .  Familia  .  Capbseton  .  Northambrise  .  Paren- 
tes  .  Moestiss  .  Filue  .  Carissimse  .  Pr .  Quae  .  Ingenio .  Excellenti  • 
Forma  .  Eximia  «  Incredibili .  Doctrina  .  Moribus  •  SuaYissimis  .  Vix  . 
AnQ  .  viii .  Men  .  xi.  Tantom  .  Pnerepta  .  Romae  .  t  .  ID  .  sept  .  an  • 

IIDCCLXVIII. 

**  Martha  Swinbnme,  bom  Oct.  X.  MDCCLVIII.  Died  Sept.  viii. 
MDCCLXVII.  Her  years  were  few,  but  her  life  was  long  and  fuU. 
She  spoke  English,  Frenc\  and  Italian,  and  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  Latin  tongue;  knew  the  English  and  Roman  histories, 
arithmetic,  and  geography ;  sang  the  most  difficult  music  at  sight  with 
one  of  the  finest  voices  m  the  world,  was  a  erc&t  proficient  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, wrote  well,  and  danced  many  sorts  of  dances  with  strength  and  de* 
gance.  Her  &ce  was  beautiful  and  majestic,  her  body  a  perfect  model* 
and  all  her  motions  gracefiiL  Her  docility  in  doing  ererything  to  make 
her  parents  happy,  could  only  be  equalled  by  her  sense  and  aptitude. 
With  so  many  pmiections,  amidst  the  praises  of  all  persons,  finom  the 
sovereign  down  to  the  beggar  in  the  street,  her  heart  was  incapable  of 
vanity ;  affectation  and  arrogance  were  unknown  to  her.  Her  beauty 
and  accomplishments  made  her  the  admiration  of  all  beholders,  the  love 
of  all  that  enjoyed  her  company.  Think,  then,  what  the  pangs  of  her 
wretched  parents  must  be  on  so  cruel  a  separation.  Their  only  comfort 
is  in  the  certitude  of  her  being  completdy  happy  beyond  the  reach  of 
pain,  and  for  ever  freed  from  the  miseries  of  this  life.  She  can  never 
feel  the  torments  they  endure  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  diild.  Blame 
them  not  for  indulging  an  innocent  pride  in  transmitting  her  memory  to 
posterity  as  an  honour  to  her  fiimily  and  to  her  native  country  England. 
Let  this  plain  character,  penned  by  her  disconsolate  fiither*  draw  a  tear 
•f  pity  from  every  eye  that  peruses  it." 

The  arm  of  St  Thomas  k  Becket  is  the  chief  "relic*' 
preserved  here. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  are  two  exceedingly  ugly  little 
churches — very  interesting  from  their  associations.  On  the 
right  is  St,  Girolamo  ddla  Carit^,  founded  on  the  site  of  the 
house  of  Sta.  Paula,  where  she  received  St  Jerome  upon  hit 
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being  called  to  Rome  from  the  Thebaid  by  Pope  Dixnasus 
in  392.  Here  he  remained  for  three  years,  till,  embittered 
by  the  scandal  excited  by  his  residence  in  the  house  of  the 
widow,  he  returned  to  his  solitude. 

In  J  5 19  S.  Filippo  Neri  founded  here  a  Confraternity  for 
the  distribution  of  dowries  to  poor  girls,  for  the  assistance  o( 
debtors,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  fourteen  priests  for  the 
visitation  and  confession  of  the  sick. 

"  Lonque  St.  Philippe  de  Neri  fut  pr^trc,  il  alia  se  Ic^er  \  SainC- 
Jerdme  clella  CaritH^  oil  il  demeura  trente-cmq-  ans,  dans  la  soci6te  des 
pieux  eccl^astiques  qui  administraient  les  sacrements  dans  cette  pa- 
roisse.  Chaque  soir,  Philippe  ouvrait,  dans  sa  chambre  (|ui  existe  encore^ 
des  conferences  sur  tons  les  points  du  dogme  cathohque ;  les  jeones 
gens  affiuaient  i  ces  saintes  reunions :  on  y  voyait  Baronius  ;  Bonlini, 
qui  fut  archev6que;  Salviati,  fr^re  du  cardinal ;  Tanxgia,  neTcndn  pape 
Jules  III.  Un  d^ir  ardent  d*exercer  ensemble  le  minist^re  de  la  predi- 
cation et  les  devoirs  de  la  charit^  porta  ces  pieux  jeunes  gens  i  Tivre  eo 
commun,  sous  la  discipline  du  vertueux  prStre^  dont  le  parole  ^tait  si 
puissante  sur  leurs  coeurs." — Gourmrie, 

The  masterpiece  of  Domenichino,  the  Last  Commmiion 
of  St  Jerome,  in  which  Sta.  Paula  is  introduced  kissing  the 
hand  of  the  dying  saint,  hung  in  this  church  till  carried  off 
to  Paris  by  the  French. 

Opposite  this  is  the  Church  of  Sta.  Bripita^  on  the  site  of 
the  dwelling  of  the  saint,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Brah^ 
and  wife  of  Walfon,  duke  of  Nericia,  who  came  thither  in 
her  widowhood,  to  pass  her  declining  years  near  the  Tomb 
of  the  Apostles.  With  her,  lived  her  daughter  St  Catherine 
of  Sweden,  who  was  so  excessively  beautiful,  and  met  with 
so  many  importunities  in  that  wild  time  (1350),  that  she 
made  a  vow  never  to  leave  her  own  roof  except  to  visit  the 
churches.  The  crucifix,  prayer-book,  and  black  mantle  of 
St  Bridget  are  preserved  here.* 

•*St.  Bridga  exercised  a  reformatory  influence  as  well  upon  the 
higher  class  of  the  priesthood  in  Rome  as  in  Naples.  For  she  did  not 
alone  satisfy  herself  with  praying  at  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  she  earn* 
estly  exhorted  bishops  and  cardinals,  nay,  eren  the  po]>e  himself,  to  a 
life  of  the  true  worship  of  God  and  of  good  works,  from  which  they  bad 
almost  universally  fallen,  to  devote  themselves  to  worldly  ambition. 
She  awoke  the  consciences  of  many,  as  well  by  her  prayers  and  remon- 
strances, as  by  her  example.  For  she  herself,  of  a  rich  and  noble  race, 
that  of  a  Brah^,  one  of  the  nobles  in  Sweden,  yet  lived  here  in  Rome^ 
and  laboured  like  a  truly  humble  servant  of  Christ.     '  We  must  walk 

•  There  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Brid|^  m  S.  Paolo  flMm  Mioa.  Sion  HoM% 
m  England,  was  a  fanious  convent  of  the  BngilliiMa.  ' 
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barefoot  OTer  pridc^  if  we  wcmld  oTercome  it,'  said  she,  and  Brigttta 
Biah^  did  so  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  overcame  those  prond  hearts,  and  won 
them  to  (aodL^*—Frederika  Bremer, 

We  now  reach  the  Palazzo  Famese^ — the  most  magnificent 
of  all  the  Roman  palaces, — ^begun  by  Paul  III.,  Alessandro 
Famese  (1534 — 50),  and  finished  by  his  nephew.  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Famese.  Its  architects  were  Antonio  di  San- 
gallo,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Giacomo  della  Porta,  who 
finished  the  fa9ade  towards  the  Tiber.  The  materials  were 
plundered  partly  from  the  Coliseum  and  partly  from  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus ;  the  granite  basons  of  the  fountains 
in  front  are  from  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  The  immense  size 
of  the  blocks  of  travertine  used  in  the  building  give  it  a 
solid  grandeur. 

This  palace  was  inherited  by  the  Bourbon  kings  of  Naples 
by  descent  from  Elizabetta  Famese,  who  was  the  last  of  her 
line,  and  it  has  for  the  last  few  years  been  the  residence  of 
the  Neapolitan  Court,  who  have  lived  here  in  the  utmost  se- 
clusion since  their  exile.  For  this  reason  the  palace  is  now 
very  seldom  shown.  Its  vast  halls  are  painted  with  the 
masterpieces  of  Annibale  Caracci — ^huge  mythological  sub- 
jects,— and  a  few  frescoes  by  Guido,  Domenichino,  Daniele 
da  Volterra,  Taddeo  Zucchero,  and  others ;  but  there  has 
not  been  much  to  see  since  the  dispersion  of  the  Famese 
gallery  of  sculptiure,  of  which  the  best  pieces  (the  Bull,  Her- 
cules, Flora,  &C,),  are  in  the  museum  at  Naples.  In  the 
courtyard  is  the  sarcophagus  which  is  said  once  to  have  held 
the  remains  of  Cecilia  Metella. 

*'  The  painting  the  gallery  at  the  Famese  Palace  is  supposed  to  have 
partly  caused  the  deaUi  of  Caracci.  Without  fixing  any  price  he  set 
about  it,  and  employed  both  himself  and  all  his  best  pupils  nearly  seven 
years  in  perfecting  the  work,  never  doubting  that  the  Famese  iiamily, 
who  had  employed  him,  would  settle  a  pension  upon  him,  or  keep  him 
in  their  service.  When  his  work  was  finished  they  paid  him  as  you 
would  pay  a  house-painter,  and  this  ill-usage  so  deeply  affected  him,  that 
he  took  to  drinking,  and  never  painted  anything  great  afterwards."— 
Miss  Berry  i  ymmals. 

Behind  the  Palazzo  Famese  rans  the  Via  Giuiia^  which 
contains  the  ugly  fountain  of  the  Mascherone.  Close  to  the 
arch  which  leads  to  the  Famese  gardens  is  the  church  of 
Sta.  Maria  della  Morte^  or  DelT  Orazioney  built  by  Fuga,  It 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  pious  confratemity  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
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**  L*^ite  de  la  Bmnt-M^ft «  son  cavwn,  d^cov^daiis  le  shrlefiiiiiiit 
cornme  le  convent  des  Capudos.  On  7  consenre  anssi  ai^ganunent 
que  possible  les  os  des  noy^  asphyxia  et  autres  victimes  des  accidents. 
La  confr^rie  de  la  Bonne-Mort  va  chercher  les  cadavres ;  un  sacristam 
assez  ad  roil  les  dess^che  et  les  dispose  en  oraements.  J*ai  caose  qad- 
que  temps  avec  cet  artiste  :  '  Monsieur/  me  disait-il,  '  je  nesuis  heuietix 
qu'ici,  au  milieu  de  mon  oeuvre.  Ce  n'est  pas  pour  les  qudques  ecus  que 
je  gagne  tous  les  jours  en  montiant  la  chapelle  anx  ^tiangeis ;  non  ; 
mais  ce  monument  oue  j'entretiens,  que  j'embellie,  que  j*egaye  par  mon 
talent,  est  devenu  1  orgueil  et  la  joie  de  ma  yie. '  11  me  montra  ses 
mat^riaux,  c*est-i-dire  quelques  poign6es  d'ossements  yXH  en  tas  dans 
on  coin,  fit  Tdoge  de  la  pouzzolane^  et  tteoigna  de  son  mepris  poor  la 
chaux.  'La  chaux  briUe  les  os,'  me  dit-il,  *elle  les  fidt  tomber  cm 
poussi^re.  On  ne  peut  faire  rien  de  bon  avec  les  os  qui  ont  ^i.  dans  1ft 
chaux.     Cest  de  la  drogue  {rohbacciaY  " — About. 

Beyond  the  arch  is  the  Palazzo  Falconieri  (with  falcons 
at  the  comers),  built  by  Borromini  about  1650.  There  is 
something  rather  handsome  in  its  tall  three-arched  loggia, 
as  seen  from  the  back  of  the  courtyard,  which  overhangs 
the  Tiber  opposite  the  Famesina.  Cardinal  Fesch  (unde 
of  Napoleon  I.},  lived  here,  and  here  formed  his  fine  gallery 
of  pictures. 

*'  The  whole  of  Cardinal  Fesch's  collection  was  dispersed  at  his 
death,  having  been  vainly  offered  by  him,  during  the  last  veais  of  his 
life,  for  sale  to  the  English  government,  for  an  annuity  of  4000^  per 
annum." — Eaton*  s  Rome- 

Further  on  are  the  Carceri  Nuave^  prisons  established  by 
Innocent  X  (appropriately  reached  by  the  Via  del  Mai- 
passo),  and  then  the  Palazzo  Sacchdti^  built  by  Antonio  da 
Sangallo  for  his  own  residence,  and  adorned  by  him  with 
the  arms  of  his  patron,  Paul  HI.,  and  the  grateful  inscription, 
"  Tu  mihi  quodcumque  hoc  rerum  est"  The  collection  of 
statues  which  was  formed  here  by  Cardinal  Ricci,  was  re- 
moved to  the  Capitol  by  Benedict  XIV.,  and  became  the 
foimdation  of  the  present  Capitoline  collection. 

In  front  of  the  Palazzo  Famese,  beyond  its  own  piazza,  is 
that  known  as  the  Campo  di  Fiore^  a  centre  of  commerce 
among  the  working  classes.  Here  the  most  terrible  of  the 
Autos  da  F^  were  held  by  the  Dominicans,  in  which  many 
Jews  and  other  heretics  were  burnt  alive. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  sufferers  here  was  Giordano  Bruno, 
who  was  bom  at  Nola,  a.d.  155a  His  chief  heresy  was  anient 
advocacy  of  the  Copemican  system, — ^the  author  of  which  had  died  ten 
years  before  his  birth.  He  was  also  strongly  opposed  to  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  and  gave  great  offence  by  setting  forth  views  of  his  own, 
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which  stmugly  tended  to  puitbeism.  He  ^nsited  Puis,  Eogland,  and 
Gennany,  and  ererywhere  excited  hostility  by  the  imcompromising  ex- 
pi«ssion  of  his  opinions.  It  was  at  Venice  that  he  first  came  into  the 
pcfwer  of  his  ecclesiastical  enemies.  After  six  years  of  imprisonment  in 
that  dty,  he  was  brought  to  Rome  to  be  put  to  death.  His  execution 
took  place  in  the  Campo  di  Fiore  on  the  17th  of  February,  i6co,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  concourse.  It  was  noted  that  when  the  monks 
offered  him  the  crucifix  as  he  was  led  to  the  stake,  he  turned  away  and 
refused  to  kiss  it.  This  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  career,  in  the 
estimation  of  all  beholders.  Scioppus,  the  Latinist,  who  was  present  at 
the  execution,  with  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  one  of  Brnno*s  heresies,  the 
infinity  of  worlds,  wrote^  *'The  flames  carried  him  to  those  worlds 
which  he  had  imagined."* 

On  the  left  of  this  piazza  is  the  gigantic  Palace  of  the  Can- 
ceUeriay  begun  by  Cardinal  Mezzarota,  and  finished  in  1494 
by  Cardinal  Risuio,  from  designs  of  Bramante.  The  huge 
blocks  of  travertine  of  which  it  is  built  were  taken  from  the 
Coliseum.  The  colonnades  have  forty-four  granite  pillars, 
ftaid  to  have  belonged  to  the  theatre  of  Pompey.  The  roses 
with  which  their  (added)  capitals  are  adorned  are  in  refer- 
ence to  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Riario,  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV. 

This  palace  is  the  seat  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Cancelleria 
Apostohca.  In  June,  1848,  the  Roman  Parliament,  sum- 
moned  by  Pius  IX,  was  held  here.  In  July,  while  the 
deputies  were  seated  here,  the  mob  burst  into  die  council* 
chamber,  and  demanded  the  instant  declaration  of  war 
against  Austria.  On  the  i6th  of  November,  its  staircase 
was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Count  Rossi 

*<  C'^tait  le  16  Norembre,  1848^  le  ministre  de  Pie  IX.,  youe  d^ 
longtemps  \  la  mort,  dont  la  presse  seditieuse  disait :  '  Si  la  victime 
condamn^e  parvient  i  s'^chapper,  elle  sera  poursuivie  sans  reUche,  en 
tout  lieu,  le  coupable  sera  frapp^  par  une  main  invisible,  se  itit-il  r^fugi^ 
tar  le  sein  de  sa  mere  ou  dans  le  tabernacle  du  Christ.' 

"  Dans  la  nuit  du  14  au  15  Novembre,  de  jeunes  ^tudiants,  i^unit 
dans  cette  ^nsee,  s'exercent  sans  fremir  sur  un  cadavre  apporte  ^  prix 
d'or  au  the&tre  Capranica,  et  quand  leurs  mains  infitmes  furent  devenues 
assez  sArcs  pour  le  crime^  quand  ils  sont  certains  d'atteindre  au  premier 
coup  la  yeme  jugnlaire,  chacun  se  rend  k  son  poste—  *  Gardez-vous 
dialler  au  Palais  L^gislatif,  bi  mort  vous  y  attend,'  fait  dire  au  ministre 
une  Fran9aise  alors  k  Rome^  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Menon :  *  Ne 
sortez  pas,  ou  vous  serez  assassin^ ! '  lui  ^rit  de  son  cdt^  la  Duchesse 
de  Rignano.  Mais  I'intr^pide  Rossi,  n'^outant  que  sa  conscience, 
arrive  au  Quirinal.  A  son  tonr  le  pape  le  conjure  d'etre  prudent,  de  ne 
point  s*exposer,  afin,  lui  dit-U,  '  d'^ter  i  nos  ennemis  un  grand  crime, 
et  \  moi  une  immense  douleor.' — '  Ils  sont  trop  Idches,  ils  n'oseront 
pas.'      Pie  IX.  le  b^nit  et  il  continue  de  se  diriger  vers  la  chancel* 

*  See  Peony  Cydopndia,  and  Lewcs's  Hist,  of  Philosophy. 
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" .  .  .  .  Sa  voiture  s'arrete,  il  descend  au  miliea  d*hcimmes  si- 
nislres,  leur  lance  un  regard  de  d^ain,  et  continuant  sans  cndnte  m. 
peur,  il  commence  i  mouter ;  la  foule  le  presse  en  silBant,  Tun  le  frappe 
sur  I'epaule  gauche,  d'un  mouvement  instinctif|  il  retoume  la  tete, 
dc^couviant  la  veine  fetale,  il  tombe,  se  reUve,  monte  qudqucs  mudies, 
et  retombe  inond^  de  sang." — M.  deBtiUuue. 

Entered  from  the  courtyard  of  the  palace  is  the  Church 
of  SS.  Lorenzo  e  DamasOy  removed  by  Cardinal  Riaiio  in 
1495,  ^^^  another  site,  where  it  had  been  founded  in  560 
by  the  sainted  pope  Damasus.  It  consists  of  a  short  nave 
and  aisles,  and  is  almost  square,  with  an  apse  and  chapels. 
The  doors  are  by  Vignola.  At  the  end  of  the  left  aisle  is  a 
curious  black  virgin,  much  revered.  Opening  from  the 
right  aisle  is  the  chapel  of  the  Massimi,  with  several  tombs ; 
a  good  modem  monument  of  Princess  Gabrielli,  &a  Against 
the  last  pilaster  is  a  seated  statue  of  S.  Hippolytus,  Bishop 
of  Porto,  taken  from  that  at  the  Lateran.  His  relics  are 
preserved  here,  with  those  of  S.  Giovanni  Calabita,  and 
many  other  saints.  The  tomb  of  Count  Rossi  is  also  here, 
inscribed  "  Optimam  mihi  causam  tuendam  assumpsi,  mise- 
rebitur  Deus."  The  story  of  his  death  is  told  in  the  words : 
"  Impiorum  consilio  meditata  caede  occubuit"  He  was  em- 
balmed and  buried  on  the  very  night  of  his  murder,  for  fear 
of  further  outrage.  St  Francis  Xavier  used  to  preach  in 
this  church  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Standing  a  little  back  from  the  street,  in  the  Via  de' 
Baullari,  is  a  pretty  litde  palace,  carefrilly  finished  in  all  its 
details,  and  attributed  to  Baldassare  PeruzzL  It  is  some- 
times called  Falazzetto  Famesey  sometimes  Palazzo  lAnoU^ 
and  is  now  almost  in  a  state  of  ruin. 

Turning  to  the  left,  in  front  of  the  Palazzo  Famese,  we 
reach  the  Piazza  Capo  di  Ferro,  one  side  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Palazzo  Spada  alia  R^ola^  built  in  1564,  by 
Cardinal  Capodifero,  but  afterwards  altered  and  adorned  by 
Borromini.  The  courtyard  is  very  rich  in  sculptured  orna- 
ment The  palace  is  always  visible,  but  has  a  rude  and 
extortionate  porter. 

In  a  picturesque  and  dimly-lighted  hall  on  the  first-4ooi, 
partially  hung  with  faded  tapestries,  is  the  famous  statne 
believed  to  be  that  of  Pompey,  at  the  foot  of  which  Julius 
Caesar  fell.  Suetonius  narrates  that  it  was  removed  by 
Augustus  from  the  Curia,  and  placed  upon  a  marble  Janus 
in  front  of  the  basilica.      Exactly  on  that  spot  was  the 
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existing  statue  found,  lying  under  the  partition-wall  of  two 
houses,  whose  proprietors  intended  to  evade  dispi  tet  by 
dividing  it,  when  Cardinal  Capodifero  interfered,  and  in  re» 
turn  received  it  as  a  gift  from  Pope  Julius  III.,  who  bought 
it  for  500  gold  crowns. 

*'  And  thou,  dread  statue  !  yet  existent  in 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty,-^ 
Thou  who  beheldest,  'mid  the  assassins'  din. 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Caesar  lie, 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity, 
An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis  I  did  he  die^ 
And  thou,  too,  perish,  Pompey  ?  have  ye  been 
Victors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a  scene?" 

Byron^  Childe  Harold, 

"  I  saw  in  the  Palazzo  Spada,  tlie  statue  of  Pompey  :  the  statue  at 
whose  base  Caesar  fell.  A  stem,  tremendous  figure !  I  imagined  one 
of  greater  finish  :  of  the  last  refinement :  full  of  delicate  touches  :  losing 
its  distinctness  in  the  giddy  eyes  of  one  whose  blood  was  ebbing  before 
H;  and  settling  into  some  such  rigid  majesty  as  this,  as  Death  came 
creeping  over  the  upturned  face. " — Dicktns. 

**  Caesar  was  persuaded  at  first  by  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  Calpumia, 
who  had  received  secret  warning  of  the  plot,  to  send  an  excuse  to  the 
senate ;  but  afterwards,  being  ridiculed  by  Brutus  for  not  going,  was 
carried  thither  in  a  litter.  ....  At  the  moment  when  Caesar 
descended  from  his  litter  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  Popilius  Laena  ap* 
pfoachcd  him,  and  was  observed  to  enter  into  earnest  conversation  with 
Aim.  The  conspirators  regarded  one  another,  and  mutually  revealed 
their  despair  with  a  glance.  Cassius  and  others  were  grasping  their 
dag]gers  oeneath  their  robes ;  the  last  resource  was  to  despntch  them- 
selves. But  Brutus,  observing  tliat  the  manner  of  Popilius  was  that  of 
one  supplicating  raUier  than  warning,  restored  his  companions'  confi- 
dence with  a  smile.  Caesar  entered  ;  his  enemies  closed  in  a  dense 
mass  around  him,  and  while  they  led  him  to  his  chair  kept  off  all  in- 
truders. Trebonius  was  specially  charged  to  detain  Antonius  in  con- 
versation at  the  door  Scarcely  was  uie  victim  seated,  when  Tillius 
Cimber  approached  with  a  petition  for  his  brother's  pardon.  The 
others,  as  was  concerted,  joined  in  the  supplication,  grasping  his  hands, 
and  embracing  his  neck.  Caesar  at  first  put  them  gently  aside,  but,  as 
they  became  more  importunate,  repelled  them  with  main  force.  Tillius 
seized  his  toga  with  Doth  hands,  and  pulled  it  violently  over  his  arms. 
Then  P.  Casca,  who  was  behind,  drew  a  weapon,  and  grazed  his 
shoulder  with  an  ill -directed  stroke.  Caesar  disengaged  one  hand,  and 
snatched  at  the  hilt,  shouting,  *■  Cursed  Casca,  what  means  this  ?  * — 
'  Help,'  cried  Casca  to  his  brother  Lucius,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
others  aimed  each  his  dagger  at  the  devoted  object.  Caesar  for  an  in- 
stant defended  himself,  and  even  wounded  one  of  his  assailants  with  his 
stylus ;  but  when  he  distinguished  Brutus  in  the  press,  and  saw  the  steel 
mshing  in  his  hand  also,  '  What,  thou  too,  Brutus  ! '  he  exclaimed,  let 
fD  his  hold  of  Casca,  and  drawing  his  robe  over  his  face,  made  no 
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further  resistance.  The  assassins  stubbed  him  through  and  througl,  kf. 
they  had  pledged  themselves,  one  and  all,  to  bathe  their  daggers  in  hh 
blood.  Brutus  himself  received  a  wound  in  their  eagerness  and  trepida- 
tion. The  victim  reeled  a  few  paces,  propped  by  the  blows  he  received 
on  erery  side,  till  he  fell  dead  at  the  foot  of  Pompeius'  statue."— A/<n- 
vtJe,  ch.  xxi. 

The  collection  of  pictures  in  this  palace  is  little  worth 
seeing.  Among  its  other  sculptures  are  eight  grand  reliefs, 
which,  till  1620,  were  turned  upside  down,  and  used  as  a 
pavement  in  Sant*  Agnese  fuori  Mura ;  and  a  fine  statue  of 
Aristotle. 

"  Anstote  est  k  Rome,  vous  ix>uvons  Taller  voir  an  palais  Spada,  td 
que  le  peignent  ses  biographes  et  des  vers  de  Christodore  surune  statue 
qui  <kait  k  Constantinople,  les  jambes  grSles,  les  joues  maigres,  le  bras 
hots  du  manteau,  exserto  brachio^  comme  dit  Sidoine  Apollinaire  d'une 
autre  statue  qui  ^tait  ^  Rome.  Le  philosophe  est  id  sans  barbe  aussi 
bien  que  sur  plusieurs  pierres  gravees ;  on  attribuait  k  Aristote  Thabitude 
de  se  niser,  rare  parmi  les  philosophes  et  convenable  ^  un  aige  qui 
vivait  ^  la  cour.  Du  reste,  c*est  bien  li  le  maUre  de  ctux  qui  savatt, 
selon  Texpression  de  Dante,  corps  us^  par  Tetude,  tete  petite  mais  qui 
enfenne  et  comprend  tout" — Attiph-e,  liisL  Rom,  iii.  547. 

A  little  further,  on  the  right,  is  the  Church  of  the  Trinity 
dd  Pellegrini^  built  in  1614 ;  the  fagade  designed  by  Fran- 
cesco de*  Sanctis.  It  contains  a  picture  of  the  Trinity  by 
Guido, 

The  hospital  attached  to  this  church  was  founded  by  S. 
Filippo  Neri  for  receiving  and  nourishing  pilgrims  of  pious 
intention,  who  had  come  from  more  than  sixty  miles' 
distance,  for  a  space  of  from  three  to  seven  days.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  for  males  and  females.  Here,  during 
the  Holy  Week,  the  feet  of  the  pilgrims  are  publicly 
washed,  those  of  the  men  by  princes,  cardinals,  &c.,  those 
of  the  women  by  queens,  princesses,  and  other  ladies  of 
rank.  In  this  case  the  washing  is  a  reality,  the  feet  not 
having  been  "  prepared  beforehand,"  as  for  the  Lavanda  at 
St,  Peter's. 

An  authentic  portrait  of  S.  Filippo  Neri  is  preservetl 
here,  said  to  have  been  painted  surreptitiously  by  an  artisf 
who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  hospital. 
When  S.  Filippo  saw  it,  he  said,  "You  should  not  have 
stolen  me  unawares." 

The  building  in  front  of  this  church  is  the  ManU 
di  Pieth^  founded  by  the  Padre  Calvo,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  preserve  the  people  from  suffering  under  the 
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itsuiy  of  the  Jews.  It  is  a  government  establishment,  where 
money  is  lent  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  to  every  class 
of  person.  Poor  people,  especially  "  Donne  di  facenda," 
who  have  no  work  in  the  summer,  thankfully  avail  them- 
selves of  this  and  pawn  their  necklaces  and  earrings, 
which  they  are  able  to  redeem  when  the  means  of. sub- 
sistence come  back  with  the  return  of  the  forestieri.  Many 
Roman  servants  go  through  this  process  annually,  and 
though  the  Monte  di  Pietk  is  often  a  scene  of  great  suffer- 
ing when  unredeemed  goods  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
establishment,  it  probably  in  the  main  serves  to  avert  much 
evil  from  the  poorer  classes. 

A  short  distance  further,  following  the  Via  dei  Specchi, 
surrounded  by  miserable  houses  (in  one  of  which  is  a  beau- 
tiful double  gothic  window,  divided  by  a  twisted  column), 
is  the  small  Church  of  Stal  Maria  in  Monticeiii,  which  has  a 
fine  low  campanile  of  mo.  Admission  may  alwap  be 
obtained  through  the  sacristy  to  visit  the  famous  '*  mnacle- 
working"  picture  called  "Gesh  Nazareno,"  a  modem  half- 
length  of  Our  Saviour,  with  the  eyelids  drooping  and  half- 
closed.  By  an  illusion  of  the  painting,  the  eyes,  if  watched 
steadily,  appear  to  open  and  then  slowly  to  close  again  as 
if  falling  asleep, — in  die  same  way  that  many  English  family 
portraits  appear  to  follow  the  living  bystanders  with  their 
eyes;  but  the  effect  is  very  curious.  In  the  case  of  this 
picture,  the  pope  turned  Protestant,  and  disapproving  of 
the  attention  it  excited,  caused  its  secret  removal  Re- 
monstraiKre  was  made,  that  the  picture  had  been  a  *'  regalo" 
to  the  church,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken  away,  and  when 
it  was  believed  to  be  sufficiently  forgotten,  it  was  sent  back 
by  night  The  mosaics  in  the  apse  of  this  obscure  church 
are  for  the  most  part  quite  modem,  but  enclose  a  veiy 
grand  and  expressive  head  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  which 
dates  from  1099^  when  it  was  ordered  by  Pope  Paschal  II. 

A  little  to  the  left  of  this  church  is  the  Palazzo  Santa- 
Croce.  This  palace  will  bring  to  mind  the  murder  c^  the 
Marchesa  Costanza  Santa  Croce,  by  her  two  sons  (because 
she  would  not  name  them  her  heirs),  on  the  day  when  the 
&te  of  Beatrice  Cenci  was  trembling  in  the  balance,  which 
brought  about  her  condemnation — ^5ie  then  pope,  Clement 
•VIII.y  determining  to  make  her  terrible  punishment  "an 
examole  to  all  parriddes." 
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Prince  Santa  Croce  claims  to  be  a  direct  descendmt  of 
Valerius  Publicola,  the  "  Mend  of  the  people,"  who  is  com- 
memorated in  the  name  of  a  neighbouring  church,  ^  Sancta 
Maria  de  Publicolis." 

This  is  one  of  the  few  haunted  houses  in  Rome :  it  is  ssiJ 
that  by  night  two  statues  of  Santa  Croce  cardinals  descend 
from  their  pedestals,  and  rattle  their  marble  trains  about 
its  long  galleries. 

Hence  a  narrow  street  leads  to  the  Church  of  S,  Carlo  a 
Catinari^  built  in  the  seventeenth  century,  from  designs  of 
Rosati  and  Soria.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  The 
very  lofty  cupola  is  adorned  with  frescoes  of  the  cardinal 
virtues  by  Dommichino^  and  a  fresco  of  S.  Carlo,  by  Guido^ 
once  on  the  fa9ade  of  the  church,  is  now  preserved  in  the 
choir.  Over  the  high  altar  is  a  large  picture  by  Puiro  da 
Cortona,  of  S.  Carlo  in  a  procession  during  the  plague  at 
Milan.  In  the  first  chapel  on  the  right,  is  the  Annunciation, 
by  Lanfranco ;  in  the  second  chapel,  on  the  left,  the  Death 
of  St.  Anna,  by  Andrea  Sacchi,  On  the  pilaster  of  the  last 
chapel  on  tiie  right  is  a  good  modem  tomb,  with  delicate 
detail  The  cord  which  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  wore  round  his 
neck  in  the  penitential  procession  during  the  plague  at  Milan, 
is  preserved  as  a  relic  here.  The  Catinari,  from  whom  this 
church  is  named,  were  makers  of  wooden  dishes,  who  had 
stalls  in  the  adjoining  piazza,  or  sold  their  wares  on  its  steps. 
The  street  opening  from  hence  (Via  de  Giubbonari)  contains 
on  its  right  the  Palazzo  Pio ;  at  the  back  of  which  are  the 
principal  remains  of  The  Theatre  of  Pompey^  which  was  once 
of  great  magnificence.  In  the  portico  (of  a  hundred  columns) 
attached  to  this  theatre,  Brutus  sate  as  praetor,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  murder  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  dose  by  was  the 
Curia,  or  senate-house,  where  : 

"  In  his  mantle  mul&ing  op  his  face, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompeys  statue^ 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fieU."  * 

Behind  the  remains  of  the  theatre,  perhaps  on  the 
very  site  of  the  Curia,  rises  the  fine  modem  Church  of 
S.  Andrea  della  VaIIe,\  begun  in  1591,  by  Olivieri,  and 
finished    by  Carlo  Mademo.     The   fri^ade  is    by   Carlo 

*  Shakeftpeare,  Julius  CasMr,  act  iit.  ic.  s. 

t  So  called  from  a  ftlieht  hollow,  Bcarcdy  nam  perceptible,  left  by  a 
by  Agrippa  for  the  publi:  benefit,  and  -ju»ed  by  Nero  in  his  fltes. 
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lUinaldL  The  cupola  is  covered  with  frescoes  by  Lan* 
franco^  those  of  the  four  Evangelists  at  the  angles  being 
by  Domenkhino^  who  also  painted  the  flagellation  and 
glorification  of  St  Andrew  in  the  tribune.  Beneath  the 
latter  are  frescoes  of  events  in  the  life  of  St  Andrew  by 
Caiabrese, 

"  In  the  fresco  of  the  FUgellation,  the  apostle  is  bound  by  his  hands 
and  feet  to  four  short  posts  set  firmly  in  the  ground;  one  of  the  execu- 
tioners, in  tightening  a  cord,  breaks  it,  and  falls  back ;  three  men  pre- 
pare  to  scourge  him  with  thongs :  in  the  foreground  we  have  the  usual 
group  of  the  mother  and  her  fnghtened  children.  This  is  a  composition, 
mil  of  dramatic  life  and  movement,  but  unpleasing."->  yames^ s  Sacred 
Art^  p.  229. 

In  the  second  chapel  on  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Giovanni 
della  Casa,  archbishop  of  Beneventum,  1556. 

The  last  piers  of  the  nave  are  occupied  by  the  tombs  of 
Pius  II.,  £neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  (1458—64),  and  Pius 
TIL,  Todeschini  (1503),  removed  from  the  old  basilica  of 
St  Peter's.  The  tombs  are  hideous  erections  in  four  stages, 
by  Niccolo  della  Guardia  and  Pietro  da  Todi  The 
epitaph  of  the  famous  Eneas  Sylvius  is  as  good  as  a 
biography. 

"Pius  II.,  sovereign  pontifl,  a  Tuscan  by  nation,  by  birth  a  native 
of  Siena,  of  the  familv  of  the  Piccolomini,  reigned  for  six  years.  His 
pontificate  was  short,  but  his  glory  was  great.  He  reunited  a  Christian 
Council  (Basle)  in  the  interests  of  the  fiiith.  He  resisted  the  enemies  of 
the  holy  Roman  see^  both  in  Italy  and  abroad.  He  placed  Catherine 
of  Siena  amongst  the  saints  of  Christ.  He  abolished  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  in  France.  He  re-established  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily.  -  He  increased  the  power  of  the  Church.  He  estab- 
lished the  alum  mines  which  were  discovered  near  Talpha.  Zealous 
for  rdigion  and  justice,  he  was  also  remarkable  for  his  eloquence.  As 
he  was  setting  out  for  the  war  which  he  had  declared  against  the  Turk% 
he  died  at  Ancona.  There  he  had  already  his  fleet  prepared,  and  the 
doge  of  Venice,  with  his  senate,  as  companions  in  arms  for  Christ. 
Brought  to  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  fathers,  he  was  laid  in  this  spot, 
where  he  had  ordered  the  head  of  St.  Andrew,  which  had  been  brought 
him  from  the  Peloponnese,  to  be  placed.  He  lived  fifty-6ight  years, 
nine  months,  and  twenty-seven  days.  Francis,  cardinal  ot  Siena,  raised 
this  to  the  memory  of  lus  revered  uncle,     mcdlxiv." 

Pius  III.,  who  was  the  son  pf  a  sister  of  Eneas  Sylvius, 
only  reigned  for  twenty-six  days.  His  tomb  was  the  last  to 
be  placed  in  the  old  St  Peter's,  which  was  pulled  down  by 
his  successor. 

To  the  right,  from  S.  Andrea  della  Valle  runs  the  Via 
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della  Valle,  on  the  right  of  which  is  the  PakuMO  Vidaid 
jbrmeriy  called  Caffkrelli,  and  Stoppani),  the  lower  poitioii 
of  which  was  designed  by  Raphael,  in  15 13,  the  upper  floor 
being  a  later  addition.  There  are  a  few  antiquities  pre- 
servol  here,  among  them  the  ''  Calendarium  Pnenesdnum  * 
of  Verrius  Flaccus,  being  five  months  of  a  Roman  calendar 
found  by  Cardinal  Stoppani  at  Palestrina.  At  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  is  a  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  At  one  comer  of 
the  palace  on  the  exterior  is  the  mutilated  statue  familiariy 
known  as  the  Abbate  Luigi^  which  was  made  to  carry  on 
witty  conversation  with  the  Madaraa  Lucrezia  near  S.  Marco, 
as  Pasquin  did  with  Marforio. 

To  the  left  from  St  Andrea  della  Valle  runs  the  Via  S. 
Pantaleone^  on  the  right  of  which,  cleverly  fitting  into  an  angle 
of  the  street,  is  the  gloomy  but  handsome  Palazzo  Massima 
oik  ColanrUy  built  c.  1526  by  Baldassare  PeruzzL  The  semi- 
circular portico  has  six  Doric  columns.  The  staircase  and 
fountain  are  peculiar  and  picturesque.  In  the  loggia  is  a 
fine  antique  lion. 

The  palace  is  not  often  shown,  but  is  a  good  specimen  of 
one  of  the  smaller  Roman  princely  houses.  In  the  drawing- 
room,  well  placed,  is  the  famous  Statue  of  the  Discobolus^  a 
copy  of  the  bronze  statue  of  Myron,  found  in  1761,  upon 
the  Esquiline,  near  the  ruined  nymphsum  knowa  as  the 
Trophies  of  Marius.  This  is  more  beautiful  and  better 
preserved  than  the  Discobolus  of  the  Vatican,  of  which  the 
head  is  modern. 

"  Le  t^te  da  discobole  Massimi  se  retoorne  vers  le  bms  qui  fanoe  le 
disque,  iimtrrpaitfiivov  tit  r^  iiamo^pop,  Cette  t^e  est  admirable,  ce 
qui  est  encore  une  resemblance  ayec  Myron,  qui  excellait  dans  lea  t^ca 
comme  Polycl^te  dans  les  poitxines  et  Piaxit^le  dans  les  braaL**— > 
Amp&e^  iii.  271. 

The  entrance-hall  has  its  distinctive  dais  and  canopy 
adorned  with  the  motto  of  the  family  "  Cunctando  Resri- 
tuit,''  in  allusion  to  the  descent  which  they  claim  from  the 
great  dictator  Fabius  Maximus,  who  is  described  by  Ennius 
as  having  "  saved  the  republic  by  delaying." 

"  Napd^n  interpdla  im  Massimo  avec  cette  brosqaerie  qni  intimidait 
taat  de  gens :  '  Est  ii  vnu,'  lui  dit-il,  'que  vous  deacendiea  de  Fabtna* 
Maximus?' 

" '  — Je  ne  sanmis  le  proaw,*  r^ndit  le  noble  romain,  '  mais  c'est  vi 
bruit  qui  c^uvt  depnis  plus  d^  mille  ans  dans  notre  fjumlla'  ^—Ah^mt, 
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On  the  second  floor  is  a  chapel  in  memory  of  the  tem- 
porary resuscitation  to  life  by  S.  Filippo  Neri  of  Paul 
Massimo,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  who  had  died  of  a  fever, 
March  i6th,  1584. 

"  S.  Filippo  Neri  was  the  spintaal  director  of  the  Massimo  &inily ; 
it  is  in  his  honour  that  the  Palazzo  Massimo  is  dressed  up  in  festal  guise 
every  i6th  of  March.  The  annals  of  the  family  narrate,  that  the  son 
and  heir  of  Prince  Fabrizio  Massimo  died  of  a  fever  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  that  St.  Philip,  coming  into  the  room  amid  the  lamentations  of  the 
father,  mother,  and  sisters,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  brow  of  the  youth, 
and  called  him  by  his  name,  on  which  he  revived,  opened  his  eyes,  and 
•ate  up^*  Art  thou  unwilling  to  die?'  asked  the  saint.  'No,*  sighed 
the  youth.  'Art  thou  resigned  to  yield  thy  soul  to  God?*  *Iam/ 
*  Then  go,'  said  Philip.  '  Va,  che  sii  benedetto,  e  prega  Dio  per  noi.' 
•—The  lx>y  sank  back  on  his  pillow  with  a  heavenly  smile  on  his  face 
and  expired." — James&f^s  Monastic  Orders, 

The  back  of  the  palace  towards  the  Piazza  Navona  is 
covered  with  curious  frescoes  in  distemper  by  DanieU  di 
Volierra. 

In  buildings  belonging  to  this  palace,  Pannartz  and 
Schweinheim  established  die  first  printing-office  in  Rome  in 
1455.  The  rare  editions  of  this  time  bear  in  addition  tD 
the  name  of  the  printers,  the  inscription,  "  In  aedibus  Petri 
de  Maximis.'' 

"Conrad  Sweynheim  et  Arnold  Pannartz  sVtablirent  pres  de 
Snbiado,  au  monast^re  de  Sainte-Scholastique,  qui  ^tait  occupe  par  les 
B^nMictins  de  lour  nation,  et  publiirent  successivement,  avec  le  con- 
coura  des  moines,  les  CEwvra  de  Lactance^  la  Cit^  de  Dieu  de  saint 
Augustin,  et  le  traitiS  lie  Oratore  de  Ciceron.  £n  1467,  ils  se  tmnspor- 
t^rent  ^  Rome,  au  palais  Massimi,  011  ils  s'associ^rent  Jean  Andre  de 
Bnssi,  ^6q\ie  d'Aieria,  qui  avait  ^tudi^  sous  Victorin  de  Feltre,  et 
dont  la  science  leur  fut  d'une  haute  utility  pour  la  correction  de  leun 
textcs.  Le  savant  ev^^ue  leur  donnait  son  temps,  ses  veilles : — '  Mai- 
heureux  metier,*  disait-il,  '  qui  consiste  non  pas  ^  chercher  des  perles 
dans  le  fiimier,  mab  du  fumier  parmi  les  perles  1  * — Et  cependant  il  s*y 
adonnait  avec  passion,  sans  meme  y  trouver  Taisance.  Les  livres, 
en  efTet,  se  vendirent  d'abord  si  mal  que  Jean-Andr^  de  Bussi  n'avait 
pas  toujours  de  quoi  se  faire  faire  la  barbe.  Les  premiers  livres  qu'il 
publia  chez  Conrad  et  Arnold  furent  la  Grammaire  de  Donaius,  k  trois 
cents  exempiaires,  et  les  6pUres  familUres  de  Cicfron^  4  cinq  cent 
cinquante." — Goumerie^  Rome  Chrhienne^  ii.  79,  I. 

Further,  on  the  right,  is  the  modernized  Church  ofS,  Pattta- 
Jame,  built  originally  in  iai6  by  Honorius  III.,  and  given 
by  Gregory  XV.,  in  1 641,  to  S.  Giuseppe  Calasanza,  founder 
€f  the  Older  of  the  Scolopians,  and  of  the  institution  of  th« 
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Scuola  Pia.     He  died  in  1648,  and  is  buried  here  in  a  por- 
phyry sarcophagus. 

Adjoining  this,  is  the  very  handsome  Paiazwo  Braschi^  the 
last  result  of  papal  nepotism  in  Rome, — built  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century  by  Morelli,  for  the  Duke  Braschi,  nephew 
of  Pius  VI.  The  staircase,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  in 
Rome,  is  adorned  with  sixteen  columns  of  red  mental 
granite.  Annual  subscription  balls  for  charities  are  held  in 
this  palace. 

At  the  further  comer  of  the  Braschi  palace  stands  the  muti- 
lated but  famous  statue  called  Pasquino,  firom  a  witty  tailor, 
who  once  kept  a  shop  opposite,  and  who  used  to  entertain 
his  customers  with  all  the  clever  scandal  of  the  day.  After 
the  tailor's  death  his  name  was  transferred  to  the  statue,  on  whose 
pedestal  were  appended  witty  criticisms  on  passing  events, 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  dialogues  which  Pasquino  was 
supposed  to  hold  with  his  friend  Marforio,  another  statue 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol.  From  the  repartees  appended 
to  this  statue  the  term  Pasquinade  is  derived. 

Pasquin  has  naturally  been  r^arded  as  a  mortal  enemy 
by  the  popes^  who,  on  several  occasions,  have  made  vain 
attempts  to  silence  him.  The  bigoted  Adrian  VI.  wished 
to  have  the  statue  burnt  and  then  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
but  it  was  saved  by  the  suggestion  of  Ludovico  Suessano, 
that  his  ashes  would  turn  into  frogs,  who  would  croak 
louder  than  he  had  done.  When  Marforio,  in  the  hope  of 
stopping  the  dialogues,  was  shut  up  in  the  Capitoline 
museum,  the  pope  attempted  to  incarcerate  Pasquino  also, 
but  he  was  defended  by  his  proprietor,  Duke  Braschi 
Among  offensive  Pasquinades  which  have  been  placed 
here  are : 

"  Venditur  hie  Christiis,  venduntur  dogmata  Petri, 
Descendam  infenmm  ne  quoque  yendar  ega" 

Among  the  earliest  Pasquinades  were  those  against  the 
venality  and  evil  life  of  Alexander  VI.  (Rodrigo  Boigia, 
1492—1503) : 

'*  Vendit  Alexander  claves,  altaria,  Christum : 

Emerat  ille  prius,  vendere  jure  potest" 
and, 

"  Sextus  Taiquinius,  Sextus  Nero— Sextus  et  iste; 

Semper  sob  Sextis  perdita  Roma  fuit." 

and,  upon  the  body  of  his  son  Giovanni,  murdered  by  Ui 
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brother  Csesar  Boigia,  being  fisJed  up  on  the  following  day 
firom  the  Tiber : 

"Piscatorem  hominum  re  te  non,  Sexte,  putemus, 
Piscaris  natum  retibus  ecce  tuum.*' 

In  the  reign  of  the  warUke  Julius  II.  (1503—13),  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  he  threw  die  keys  of  Peter  into  the 
Tiber,  while  marching  his  army  out  of  Rome,  declaring  that 
the  sword  of  Paul  was  more  useful  to  him  : 

**  Cum  Petri  nihil  eiBciant  ad  praelia  davesi 
Auxilio  Pauli  forsitaD  ensis  erit." 

and,  in  allusion  to  his  warlike  beaxd : 

"Hue  baibam  Pauli,  gladium  Pauli,  omnia  Fftull : 
Claviger  ille  nihil  ad  mea  vota  Petrus," 

At  a  moment  of  great  unpopularity : 

"Julius  est  Ronue,  quid  abest  ?    Date,  numina,  Brntum. 
Nam  quoties  Romse  est  Julius,  ilia  pent/' 

In  reference  to  the  sale  of  indulgences  and  benefices  by 
LeoX.: 

*'  Dona  date,  astantes ;  Tersus  ne  reddite;  sola 
Imperat  sediereis  alma  Moneta  deis." 

and  to  his  love  of  buffoons : 

**  Cur  non  te  fingi  scunam,  Pasquille,  rogasti  ? 
Cum  Romsc  scunis  omnia  jam  licent." 

and   with  reference  to  the  death  of  Leo,  suddenly,  under 
suspicion  of  poison,  and  without  the  sacrament : 

'*  Sacra  sub  extrema,  si  forte  requiritis,  hord 
Cur  Leo  non  potuit  sumere  :  vcndideraL" 

On  the  death  of  Clement  VII.  (1534),  attributed  to  die 
mismanagement  of  his  physician,  Matteo  Curzio : 

**  Curtius  occidit  Clementem — Curtius  auro 
Donandus,  per  quem  publica  parta  salus." 

To  Paul  III.  (1534 — 50)  who  attempted  to  silence  him, 
Pasquin  replied : 

"  Ut  canerent  data  multa  olim  sunt  vfttibus  sera ; 
Ut  taceam,  quantum  tu  mihi,  Paule,  dabis.'* 

Upon  the  spoliadon  of  ancient  Rome  by  Urbac 
VIII. ; 

"  Quod  non  fecenint  barbari,  fecerunt  Barberini.** 

Upon  the  passion  of  Innocent  X.  (1644 — 55)  for  his 
sister-in-law,  Olympia  Maldacchini : 
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^Magis  aiaat  Olympiam  qiMia  Oljmponi.*' 

Upon  Christina  <^  Sweden,  who  died  at  Rome^  in 
1689: 

'*  R^^  seim  Regn<\ 

Christiana  seiua  Fedep 

£  Donna  senza  Vergogna. ' 

In  rderence  to  the  severities  of  the  InquisitioD  during 
the  reign  of  Innocent  XL  (1676—89) : 

**  Se  parliamo,  in  galeia ;  se  scriTiamo,  impiccatx ;  le  itiaiao  in  qoiete^ 
al  nnto  ttffizio.  £h  1— che  bis(^;na  £une  T  " 

To  Francis  of  Austria,  on  his  visit  to  Rome : 

"  Gandiom  uibis,— fletus  proTinciamm, — risoB  mandL'' 
After  an  awful  storm,  and  the  plunder  of  the  works  of 
art  by  Napoleon  occurring  together : 

**  L' Altissimo  in  sii,  ct  manda  la  tempcsta, 
L'AItissimo  oua  gi^,  d  toglia  quel  che  rerta^ 
£  fia  le  Due  Altissimi, 
Stiamo  noi  malissimi.'* 

During  the  stay  of  the  French  in  Rome : 

"  I  Frances!  son  tntd  ladri." 

"  Non  tutti— ma  Baona  parte." 
Against  the  vain-glorious  follies  of  Pius  VL,  Pasquin  wa& 
especially  bitter.  Pius  finished  the  sacristry  of  St  Peter's, 
and  inscribed  over  its  entrance,  "  Quod  ad  Templi  Vatican! 
omamentum  publico  vota  flagitabant,  Pius  VT.  fedt"  The 
next  day  Pasquin  retorted  : 

**  Publica  I  mentiris  1  Non  publica  vota  fiiere^ 
Sed  tumidi  ingenii  vota  fiiere  tni.* 

Upon  his  nepotism,  when  building  the  Braschi  palace : 

**  Tres  habuit  fauces,  et  temo  Cerberus  ore 
Latratus  intra  Tartara  nigra  dabat. 
£t  tibi  plena  fame  tria  sunt  yel  quatnor  ora 
Quae  nulli  latrant,  quemque  sed  ilia  vocant." 

And  in  allusion  to  the  self-laudatory  inscriptions  of  this 
pope  upon  all  his  buildings,  at  a  time  when  the  two- 
baiocchi  loaf  of  the  common  people  was  greatly  reduced 
in  size ;  one  of  these  tiny  loaves  was  exhibited  here,  with 
the  satirical  notice,  "  Munificentia  Pii  Sexti." 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkatde  <tf  aU  Pasquin's  pto- 
ductions  is  his  famous  Antithesis  Christi ; 
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**Cliriiliis  Kgna  fugtt — Sed  vi  Papa  snbjugat  uibem. 
Spinoaam  Christtia — ^Triplicem  gcrit  iUe  ooronam. 
Abluit  ille  pedes — Reges  his  oscala  pnebent 
Vectigal.  solvit — Sed  cTeruin  hie  exixnit  omnerm. 
Pavet  oves  Christus — Luxum  hie  seetatur  ineitem. 
Pauper  erat  Christus — Regna  hie  petit  omnia  mundi 
Bajulat  ille  cnicem — Hie  servis  portatnr  avaris. 
Spemit  opes  Christtis-'Aiiri  bicardoretabescit 
Vendentes  pepulit  templo— Quos  suscepit  istc. 
Paee  venit  Christus — venit  hie  radiantibus  annis. 
Christus  mansuetus  venit — ^Vcnit  ille  superbus. 
Quos  Ic^  dedit  hie—Preesul  dissolvit  miquus. 
Ascendit  Christus — Descendit  ad  infera  Praesul.*' 

The  Statue  called  Pasquin  is  said  to  represent  Menelaus 
with  the  body  of  Patroclus,  and  to  be  the  same  as  two 
groups  which  still  exist  at  Florence,  but  so  little  remains  of 
either  of  these  heroes,  that  it  could  only  have  been  when 
overpowered  by  "Uesprit  de  contradiction,"  that  Bernini 
protested  that  this  was  "  the  finest  piece  of  ancient  sculpture 
in  Rome." 

*'  A  I'angle  que  ferment  deux  rues  de  Rome  se  voit  encore  il  Pasquino^ 
nom  donne  par  le  peuple  ^  un  des  phis  beaux  restes  de  la  sculpture 
antique.  Bemiti,  qui  exag^it,  disalt  le  plus  benu  ;  cette  assertion  fnt 
siir  le  point  d'attirer  un  duel  k  eelui  qui  se  I'^tait  pcrmise.  Tout  homme 

3ui  s'avise  d'avoir  ime  opinion  sur  les  monuments  de  Rome  s'applau* 
ira  pour  son  compte,  en  le  regretiant  peut-^tre,  qu'on  ne  prenne 
plus  St  k  cceur  les  questions  arcWologiques.*' — Atnp&e^  Hist,  J^ame^ 
m,  44a 

'*  Jan*  16^  187a  The  public  opinion  of  Rome  has  only  one  tmdi- 
tional  oigan.     It  is  that  mutilated  block  of  marble  called  Pasquin's 

statue. on  which  are  mysteriously  affixed  by  unknown 

bands  the  frequent  squibs  of  Roman  mother-wit  on  the  events  of  the 
day.  That  organ  has  now  uttered  i(s  cutting  joke  on  the  Fathers  in 
Council.  Some  mornings  ago  there  was  found  pasted  in  big  letters  on 
this  defaced  and  truncat«l  stump  of  a  once  choice  statue  the  inscription, 
*  Libero  come  il  Concilio.'     The  sarcasm  is  admirably  to  the  point/' 

TiMMT. 

Following  the  Via  dell*  Anima  from  hence,  on  the  right, 
opposite  the  mediaeval  Torre  Meilina,  is  the  Church  of  Sanf 
Agnese.  It  was  built  in  1642  by  Girolamo  Rainaldi,  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  upon  the  site  of  the  scaffold  where 
St  Agnes,  in  her  fourteenth  year,  was  compelled  to  be 
burnt  alive.*    When 

"  The  blessed  Agnes,  with  her  hands  extended  in  the  midst  of  the 
flames,  prayed  thus :  *  It  is  to  thee  that  I  appeal,  to  thee,  the  all-power- 
Ari,  adonble,  perfect,  terrible  God.     O  my  Father,  it  is  through  thy 

*  Tkt  tUmfoiSt.  AgMB  u  told  by  St.  Jerome. 
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most  blessed  Son  that  I  have  escaped  from  the  menaces  of  a  sacrilesikni 
tyrant,  and  have  passed  unblemished  through  shameful  abominations. 
And  thus  I  come  to  thee,  to  thee  whom  I  have  loved,  to  thee  whon  I 
have  sought,  and  Whom  I  have  always  chosen." — Roman  Breviary. 

Then  the  flames,  miraculously  changed  into  a  heavenly 
shower,  refresheti  instead  of  burning  her,  and  dividing  in 
two,  and  leaving  her  uninjured,  consumed  her  executioners, 
and  the  virgin  saint  cried  : — 

*'  I  bless  Thee,  O  Father  of  my  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who, 
by  the  power  of  this  thy  well-beloved  Son,  commanded  the  fire  to 
respect  me." 

'*  At  this  age,  a  young  girl  trembles  at  an  angry  look  from  her 
mother  ;  the  prick  of  a  ne^le  draws  tears  as  easily  as  a  wonnd.  Yet 
fearless  under  the  bloody  hands  of  her  executioners,  Agnes  is  immove- 
able under  the  heavy  chains  which  weigh  her  down  ;  ignorant  of  death, 
but  ready  to  die,  she  presents  her  body  to  the  point  of  the  sword  of  a 
savage  soldier.  Dragged  against  her  will  to  the  altar,  she  holds  forth 
her  arms  to  Christ  through  the  fires  of  the  sacrifice;  and  her  hand  forms 
even  in  those  blasphemous  flames  the  sign  which  is  the  trophy  of  a 
victorious  Saviour.  She  presents  her  neck  and  her  two  hands  to  the 
fetters  which  they  bring  for  her,  but  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  small 
enough  to  encircle  her  delicate  limbs." — St.  Ambrose. 

The  statue  of  St  Sebastian  in  this  church  is  an  antique, 
altered  by  Maint^  that  of  St  Agnes  is  by  Ercole  Ferraia;  the 
bas-reliefof  St  Cecilia  is  by  Antonio  Raggi.  Over  the  en- 
trance is  the  half-length  figure  and  tomb  of  Innocent  X., 
Gio.  Battista  Pamfili  1644 — 55),  an  amiable  but  feeble 
pope,  who  was  entirely  governed  by  his  strong-minded  and 
avaricious  sister-in-law,  Olympia  Maldacchini,  who  deserted 
him  on  his  death-bed,  making  off  with  the  accumulated 
spoils  of  his  ten  years'  papacy,  which  enabled  her  son,  Don 
Camillo,  to  build  the  Palazzo  Doria  Pamfili,  in  the  Corso, 
and  the  beautiful  Villa  Doria  Pamfili.* 

"  After  the  three  days  during  which  the  body  of  Innocent  remained 
exposed  at  St.  Peter's,  say  the  memoirs  of  the  time,  no  one  could  be 
found  who  would  undertake  his  burial.  They  sent  to  tell  Donna 
Olympia  to  prepare  for  him  a  coffin,  and  an  escutcheon,  but  she 
answered  that  she  was  a  poor  widow.  Of  all  his  other  relations  and 
nephews,  not  one  gave  any  sign  of  life  ;  so  that  at  length  the  body  was 
ca-ried  away  into  a  chamber  where  the  masons  kept  their  tools.  Some 
one,  out  of  pity,  placed  a  lighted  tallow-candle  near  the  head  ;  and 
some  one  else  having  mentioned  that  the  room  was  full  of  rats,  and  that 
they  might  eat  the  corpse,  a  person  was  found  who  was  willing  to  pay 
for  a  watcher.  And  after  another  day  had  elapsed,  Monsignor  Scotti, 
the  maj  >rdomo,  had  pity  upon  him,  and  prepared  him  a  coffin  of  poplar- 

*  Donna  Oljnnpaa  soon  after  died  of  the  phffne  at  iMTvlla  Mar  Vitaiini 
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wood,  and  Monaigiioir  Scgni,  Canon  of  St.  Peters,  who  had  been  hia 
maiordomo,  and  whom  he  had  dismissed,  returned  him  good  for  eriL 
and  expended  five  crowns  for  his  buriaL" — Gregarcvius, 

Beneath  the  church  are  vaulted  chambers,  said  to  be 
part  of  the  house  of  infamy  where  St  Agnes  was  publicly 
exposed  *  before  her  execution* 

"As  neither  temptation  nor  the  fear  of  death  could  prevail  with 
Agnes,  Sempronius  thought  of  other  means  to  vanquish  her  resist- 
ance ;  he  ordered  her  to  be  carried  by  force  to  a  place  of  infiuny,  and 
exposed  to  the  most  degrading  outrages.  The  soldiers,  who  dragged 
her  thither,  stiipped  her  of  her  garments ;  and  when  she  saw  herself 
thus  exposed,  she  bent  down  her  head  in  meek  shame  and  pmyed  ;  and 
immediately  her  hair,  which  was  already  long  and  abundant,  became 
like  a  veil,  covering  her  whole  person  from  head  to  foot ;  and  those  who 
looked  upon  her  were  seized  with  awe  and  fear  as  of  something  sacred, 
and  dared  not  lift  their  eyes.  So  they  shut  her  up  in  a  chamber,  and 
she  prayed  that  the  limbs  which  had  been  consecrated  to  Jesus  Christ 
shoald  not  be  dishonoured,  and  suddenly  she  saw  before  her  a  white 
and  shining  garment,  with  which  she  clothed  herself  joyfully,  pnising 
God,  and  saying,  *  I  thank  thee^  O  Lord,  that  I  am  found  worthy  to 
put  on  the  corment  of  thine  elect  I '  and  the  whole  place  was  filled  with 
miraculous  Tight,  brighter  than  the  sun  at  noon-day. 

«••••♦ 

**The  chamber,  which,  for  her  preservation,  was  filled  with  heavenly 
light,  has  become,  from  the  change  of  level  all  over  Rome,  as  well  as 
from  the  position  of  the  church,  a  subterranean  cell,  and  is  now  a  chapel 
of  peculiar  sanctity,  into  which  you  descend  by  torchlight.  The  floor 
retains  the  old  mosaic,  and  over  the  altar  is  a  bas-relief,  representing  St. 
Agnes,  with  clasped  hands,  and  covered  only  byher  long  tresses,  while 
two  ferocious  soldiers  drive  her  before  them.  The  upper  church,  as  a 
piece  of  architecture,  is  beautiful,  and  rich  in  precious  marbles  and 
antique  columns.  The  works  of  art  are  all  mediocre,  and  of  the  17th 
centunr,  but  the  statue  over  her  altar  has  considerable  el^^ance.  Often 
have  I  seen  the  steps  of  this  church,  and  the  church  itself,  so  crowded 
with  kneeling  worshippers  at  matins  and  vespers,  that  I  could  not  make 
my  way  among  them  ;— principally  the  women  of  the  lower  orders,  with 
their  distafib  and  market  baskets,  who  had  come  thither  to  pmy, 
through  the  intercession  of  the  patron  saint,  for  the  gifts  of  meekness 
and  chastity, — ^gifts  not  abounding  in  these  r^ons." — Jdmesof^s  SacrtA 
Art, 

Here,  on  the  festival  of  St  Agnes,  the  papal  choir  sing 
the  antiphons  of  the  virgin  saint,  and  the  hymn  '^Jesu 
Corona  Viiginum." 

The  front  of  Sant*  Agnese  opens  upon  the  Piazza  Navona^ 
a  vast  oblong  square  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Circus 
Agonalis,  decorated   with    three   fountains.     That  ia    the 

Les  maisons  de  la  Place  Navone  sont  assiMs  suria  base  dcs  andens  gradins  da 
de  Domltien.    Som  ces  gradins  Itdenr  les  voAtes  habtties  par  des  femoMS 
**— k^M^Anr,  Smp,  ii.  137. 
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c^entre,  by  Bernini,  supports  an  obelisk  bfoaght  from  the 
Circus  of  Maxentius,  where  it  was  erected  in  honour  ol 
Domitian.  Around  the  mass  of  rock  which  supports  the 
obelisk  are  figures  of  the  gods  of  the  four  largest  rivers 
(Danube,  Nile,  Ganges,  Rio  de  la  Plata).  That  of  the  NDc 
veiled  his  face,  said  Bernini,  that  he  might  not  be  shocked 
by  die  facade  which  was  added  by  Borromtni  to  the  Church 
of  St  Agnes. 

*'  Bemin  t*ingite  de  creuser  un  des  &meax  piliers  de  St  Pierre  poor 
y  pntiqiier  on  petit  escalier  montaot  ji  la  tribune ;  aussitdt  le  d6ine  prit 
Goup  et  se  fcndiL  On  fiit  oblige  de  le  relier  tool  entier  avec  un  cercle 
de  iet.  Ce  n'est  P'^^  raillerie,  le  cerde  y  est  encore  ;  le  mal  n'a  pas 
aagcrt^  depuis.  Far  malheur  pour  le  pauvre  cavalier,  on  trouva  dana 
les  Memoires  de  Michel- Ange  qu*il  avait  recommand^  sub  patiA  capitis^ 
de  ne  jamais  toucher  aox  quatre  piliers  massi&  fiuts  pour  supporter  le 
ddme»  sachant  de  quelle  masse  ^pouvantabie  il  allait  les  chaiger ;  le  psipe 
voulait  iiEiire  pendre  Benitn»  qui,  pour  se  r^dimer,  inventa  la  Ibntaine 
Navone.*' — De  JBmsa. 

The  lower  fountain,  also  by  Bernini,  is  adorned  with 
tritons  and  the  figure  of  a  Moor.  The  great  palace  to  the 
right  of  the  church  is  the  Palazzo  Pamfii^  built  by  Rainaldi 
for  Innocent  X.  in  1650.  It  possesses  a  ceiling  painted  by 
Pidro  di  Cortona  with  the  adventures  of  £neas.  Its 
music-hall  is  still  occasionally  used  for  public  concerts. 

It  was  in  this  palace  that  the  notorious  Oiympia  Maldac- 
chini,  foundress  of  the  Pamfili  fortunes,  besported  herself 
during  the  reign  of  her  brother-in-law.  Innocent  X. 

'*  The  great  object  of  Donna  Oiympia  was  to  keep  at  a  distance  firom 
Innocent  every  person  and  every  influence  that  could  either  lessen  her 
own,  or  go  shares  in  the  profits  to  be  extracted  from  it.  For  this,  after 
ail,  was  the  great  and  ultimate  scope  of  her  exertions.  To  secure  the 
profits  of  the  papacy  in  hard  cash ;  this  was  the  problem.  No  appoint- 
ment to  office  of  any  kind  was  made,  except  in  considenitioa  of^a  pro- 
portionable sum  paid  down  into  her  own  coffers.  This  often  amounted 
to  three  or  four  years*  revenue  of  the  place  to  be  granted.  Bishoprics 
and  benefices  were  sold  as  fast  as  they  became  vacant.  One  story  is 
told  of  an  unlucky  disciple  of  Simon,  who  pn  treating  with  the  popess, 
for  a  very  valuable  see,  just  fidlen  vacant,  and  hearing  firom  her  a  price, 
at  which  it  might  be  his,  far  exceeding  all  he  coiud  command,  per- 
suaded the  members  of  his  family  to  sell  all  they  had  for  the  purpose  of 
making  this  profitable  investment  The  price  was  paid,  and  the 
bishopric  vras  given  to  him,  but  with  a  feanul  resemblance  to  the  case 
of  Ananias,  he  died  within  the  year ;  and  his  mined  fiimily  saw  the  see 
a  second  time  sold  by  the  insatiable  and  incorrigible  Oiympia.  .  .  . 
Daring  the  lost  year  of  Innocent's  life,  Oiympia  litenlly  hardly  ever 
quitted  him.  Once  a  week,  we  read,  she  left  the  Vatican,  secretly  by 
night,  accompanied  by  several  porters  carrying  sacks  of  coin,  dMft  pro- 
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ceedt  of  the  week's  extortions  and  sales,  to  her  own  palare.  Aiid» 
during  these  short  absences,  she  used  to  lock  the  pope  into  his  chamber, 
and  take  the  key  with  her  I '—  TVolUpis  Life  of  Olympia  Pamfili, 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  piazza,  some  architectural 
firagments  denote  the  half-ruined  Church  of  S,  Giacoma  d^li 
Spagnuoli  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  possesses  a  gothic 
rose  window,  which  is  almost  unique  in  Rome.  There  is 
a  handsome  door  on  the  other  side  towards  the  Via  della 
Sediola.  The  lower  end  of  the  square  near  this  is  occupied 
by  the  Palazzo  Lancellotti,  built  by  Pirro  Ligorio,  behind 
which  is  the  frescoed  front  of  Palazzo  Massimo,  men- 
tioned above.  The  Piazza  Navona  has  been  used  as 
a  market  ever  since  1447.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  months,  the  sin- 
gular custom  prevails  of  occasionally  stopping  the  escape 
of  water  from  the  fountains,  and  so  turning  the  square 
into  a  lake,  through  which  the  rich  splash  about  in  car- 
riages, and  eat  ices  and  drink  coffee  in  the  water,  while 
tiie  poor  look  on  from  raised  galleries.  It  is  supposed  that 
this  practice  is  a  remnant  of  the  pleasures  of  the  Nau- 
machia,  once  annually  exhibited  almost  on  this  very  spot, 
formerly  the  Circus  Agonalis. 

Vitale  Mascardi  gives  an  extraordinary  account  of  the 
magnificent  tournament  held  here  in  1634  in  honour  of  the 
visit  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Poland,  when  the  piazza  was 
hung  with  draperies  of  gold  and  silver,  and  Doima  Anna 
Colonna  and  Donna  Costanza  Barberini  awarded  goigeous 
prizes  of  diamonds  to  noble  and  princely  competitors. 

Nearly  opposite  Sant'  Agnese,  a  .short  street  leads  (pass- 
ing on  the  left,  Arvotti's,  the  famous  Roman-scarf  shop)  to 
the  front  of  the  Palazzo  Madama,  which  is  sometimes  said 
to  derive  its  name  from  Margaret  of  Parma,  daughter  of 
Charles  V.,  who  once  occupied  it,  and  sometimes  from 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  who  also  lived  here,  and  under  whom 
it  was  altered  in  its  present  form  by  Paolo  MaruceUi  The 
balcony  towards  the  piazza  is  the  scene  every  Saturday  at 
noon  of  the  drawing  of  the  Roman  lottery. 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  balcony,  on  the  rail,  is  fixed  a  glass  barrel,  with 
a  handle  to  turn  it  round.  Behind  it  stand  three  or  four  officials,  who 
have  been  just  now  ushered  in  with  a  blast  from  two  trumpeters,  also 
stationed  in  the  balcony.  Immediately  behind  the  glass  barrel  itself 
stands  a  boy  of  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  dressed  in  the  white  uni- 
form of  one  of  the  orphan  establishments,  with  a  huge  white  shovel  hat. 
\  tnne  is  oocapied  by  the  folding,  and  putting  into  the  barrel,  pieces 
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of  pAper,  insciibed  with  the  numbers,  from  one  oawards.  Eadi  of 
these  is  pn>c1aimed,  as  folded  and  put  in,  by  one  of  the  officials  who 
acts  as  spokesman  or  crier.  At  kLst,  after  eighty-seven,  eigl  ty-eight, 
and  eighty-nine  have  been  given  out,  he  raises  his  voice  to  a  chant,  and 
sings  forth,  Numero  nouania^  'number  ninety,'  this  completing  the 
number  put  in. 

'  And  now,  or  before  this,  appears  on  the  balcony  another  character 
— no  less  a  person  than  a  Monsicnore,  who  appears,  not  in  his  ordinary, 
but  in  his  more  solemn  official  costume ;  and  this  connects  the  cen^- 
monial  directly  with  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  realm.  And  now 
commences  the  drawing.  The  barrel  having  been  for  some  time  turned 
repidly  round  to  shuffle  the  numbers,  the  orphan  takes  off  his  hat,  makes 
the  si^  of  the  cross,  and  having  waved  his  open  hand  in  the  air  to  show 
that  It  u  empty,  inserts  it  into  the  barrel,  and  draws  out  a  number, 
giving  it  to  the  Monsignore,  who  opens  it  and  hands  it  to  the  crier. 
This  latter  then  proclaims  it — *  Frima-estraita^  nunuro  veftti  anftte.* 
Then  the  trumpets  blow  their  blast,  and  the  same  is  repeated  four  times 
more:  the  proclamation  varying  each  time,  Secotida  estratta^  TersA, 
^4atra^  QuiHta^  etc,  6ve  numbers  being  thus  the  whole  drawn,  out  of 
ninety  put  in.  This  done,  with  various  expressions  of  surprise,  delight, 
or  disappointment  from  the  crowd  below,  the  offtdals  disanpear,  the 
iqnare  empties  itself,  and  aU  is  as  usual  till  the  next  Satur^y  at  the 
same  time.     .... 

"  In  almost  every  street  in  Rome  are  shops  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  lottery  tickets.  Two  numbers  purchased  vrith  the  double  chance 
of  these  two  numbers  turning  up  are  called  an  ambo^  and  three  par- 
chased  with  the  treble  chance  of  those  three  turning  up,  are  called  a 
temo,  and,  of  course,  the  higher  and  more  perilous  the  stake,  the  richer  , 

the  prize,  if  obtained.*' — Al/onVs  Letters  from  Abroad.  i 

"  Les  Strangers  qui  viennent  ^  Rome  commencent  par  blimer  s^v&re- 
ment  la  loterie.  Au  bout  de  <^uelque  temps,  I'espnt  de  tolerance  qui 
est  dans  I'air  p^^tre  peu-^-peu  jusqu'au  fond  de  leur  cerveau ;  ils  ex*  i 

cusent  un  jeu  philanthropique  qui  foumit  au  pauvre  peuple  six  jours  i 

d*esp^rances  pour  cinq  sous.     Bientdt,  pour  se  rendre  compte  du  me-  | 

canisme  de  la  loterie,  ils  entrent  euxmemes  dans  un  bureau,  en  evitant 
de  se  laisser  voir.  Trois  mois  apr^  ils  poursuivent  ouvertement  une 
combinaison  savante ;  ils  ont  une  th^rie  math^matique  qu'ils  signeraient 
volontiers  de  leur  nom ;  ils  donnent  des  le9ons  aux  nouveaux  arrives  \ 
ils  ^rigent  le  jeu  en  principe  et  jurent  qu'un  homme  est  impardonnable  s*il 
ne  laisse  pas  une  poite  ouvcrte  \  la  Fortune." — About,  Rome  Comtemt^ 
poraine. 

The  court  at  the  back  of  the  palazzo  is  now  occupied  by 
the  General  Post  Office. 

Close  by  is  the  Church  of  S,  Luigi  dd  Francesi^  rebuilt 
1589,  with  a  fa9ade  by  Giacomo  della  Porta.  It  contains 
a  number  of  tombs  of  eminent  Frenchmen  who  have  died 
in  Rome,  and  some  good  pictures. 

Following  the  right  aisle,  the  second  chapel  has  frescoes 
from  the  life  of  Sta.  Cecilia,  by  DomenicMno  (she  gives 
clothes    to   the   poor^ — ^is  crowned   by  an  angel  with  het 
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rusband    Valerian, — ^refuses   to  sacrifice  to  idols, — suffers 
martyrdom,— enters  into  heaven). 

*' Domemchino  is  often  cold  and  studied  in  the  principal  subject, 
vrhile  the  subordinate  persons  have  much  grace,  and  a  noble  character 
of  beauty.  Of  this  the  two  frescoes  in  S.  Luigi  at  Rome,  from  the 
life  of  Sta.  Cecilia,  are  striking  examples.  It  is  not  the  saint  herself, 
bestowing  her  goods  from  a  balcony,  who  contributes  the  chief  subject, 
but  the  masterly  group  of  poor  people  struggling  for  them  below.  The 
came  may  be  said  of  the  death  of  tne  saint,  where  the  admiration  and 
grief  of  the  bystanders  are  inimitable." — KugUr, 

**  Reclining  on  a  couch,  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  her  hand  pressed 
on  her  bosom,  her  dyine  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  the  saint  is  breathing 
her  last ;  while  female  forms,  of  exquisite  beauty  and  innocence,  are 
kneeling  around,  or  bending  over  her.  The  noble  figure  of  an  old  man, 
whose  clasped  hands  and  bent  brow  seem  to  bespeak  a  fiither's  affection, 
appears  on  one  side ;  and  lovely  children,  in  all  the  playful  graces  of 
unconscious  infancy,  as  usual  in  Domenichino  s  paintmgs,  by  contrast 
heighten,  yet  relieve,  the  deep  pathoa  of  the  scene.  From  above,  an 
ftngel*— such  an  angel  as  Domenichino  alone  knew  how  to  paint,  a 
cherub  form  of  li^t  and  lovdineH — is  descending  on  rapid  wing, 
bearing  to  the  expiring  saint  the  crown  and  palm  of  ^ovfJ^-^Eaia^s 
Rome, 

The  copy  of  Raphael's  Sta.  Cecilia  over  the  altar  is  by 
Guido.  The  fourth  chapel  has  on  the  right  frescoes  by 
Girolamo  Sicdoiante^  on  the  left  by  Pdltgritto  da  Bologna^ 
the  altar-piece  is  by  GicLcomo  dd  Conte.  The  fifth  chapel 
has  on  the  right  the  monument  of  Agincourt  (ob.  1814), 
the  famous  archaeologist,  on  the  left  that  of  Guerin  the 
painter. 

The  high  altar  has  an  Assumption  by  Bassano, 

The  fi^t  chapel  in  the  left  aisle  has  a  St  Sebastian  by 
Massd.  In  the  fifth  chapel,  of  St  Matthew,  three  pictures 
by  Caraifoggio  represent  the  vocation  and  martyrdom  of 
that  saint 

"  The  paintings  of  Caravaggio  at  S.  Luigi  belong  to  his  most  com* 
prehensive  worlu.  The  Martyrdom  of  St  Matthew,  with  the  angd 
with  a  palm  branch  squatting  upon  a  cloud,  and  a  boy  running  away, 
screanung^  though  highly  animatra,  is  an  offensive  production.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Calling  of  the  Apostle  may  be  considered  as  a  genft 
picture  of  grand  characteristic  figures  ;  for  instance,  those  of  the  money* 
changers  and  publican  at  the  table ;  some  of  them  counting  money, 
others  looking  up  astonished  at  the  entrance  of  the  Saviour.*' — JCugUr. 

"  Over  the  alrar  is  St.  Matthew  writing  his  Gospel ;  he  looks  up  at 
the  attendant  angel,  who  is  behind  with  outspread  wings,  and  in  the  act 
of  dictating.  On  the  left  is  the  Calling  of  St.  Matthew  :  the  saint,  who 
has  been  counting  money,  rises  with  one  hand  on  his  breast,  and  turns 
to  follow  the  Saviour :  an  old  man,  vrith  spectacles  on  his  nose,  examines 
witk  curiosity  the  personage  whose  summons  has  had  such  a  miraculous 

2  I 
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effect :  a  boy  is  slyly  appropriatiBg  the  money  which  the  a|KMtie  las 
thrown  down.  The  third  pictive  is  the  martynlom  of  the  saint,  vbo, 
in  the  sacerdotal  habit,  lies  extended  on  a  block  ;  while  a  half-naked 
executioner  raises  the  sword,  and  several  spectators  shrink  back  with 
horror.  There  is  nothing  dignified  or  poetical  in  these  representations  : 
and  though  painted  with  all  that  power  of  effect  which  charactertEed 
Caravaggio,  then  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  they  have  als«.  his 
coarseness  of  feeling  and  execution  :  the  priests  were  (not  without  reason) 
dissatisfied ;  and  it  reouired  all  the  influence  of  his  patron.  Cardinal 
Ginstiniani,  to  induce  them  to  retain  the  pictures  in  the  church  where 
we  BOW  see  them.*' — Jameson* s  Saered  Art,  p.  146. 

Amongst  the  tombs  scattered  over  this  church  are  those 
of  Cardinal  d'Ossat,  ambassador  of  Henry  IV. ;  Cardinal  de 
la  Grange  d'  Arquien,  father-in-law  of  Sobieski,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  105  ;  Cardinal  de  la  Trfmouille,  ambassador  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  Madame  de  Montmorin,  with  an  epitaph  by 
Chateaubriand ;  and  Claude  Ixm^e,  who  is  buried  at  the 
Trinity  di  MontL 

The  pillars  which  separate  the  nave  and  aisles  are  of 
splendid  Sicilian  jasper.  They  were  intended  for  SL 
Ignazio,  but  when  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  was  dissolved 
by  Clement  XIV.,  he  presented  them  to  S.  Luigl 

The  site  of  this  church,  the  Palazzo  Madama,  and  their 
adjoining  buildings,  was  once  occupied  by  the  baths  of 
Nero.  They  are  commemorated  by  the  name  of  the  small 
church  "  S.  Salvatore  in  Thermis." 

In  front  of  S.  Luigi  are  the  Palaces  Patrizi  and  GhtsH* 
niani,  and,  following — ^to  the  right — the  Via  della  Sediola, 
on  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the  Universiiy  of  the  Sapienza^ 
founded  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1244  as  a  law  school  Its 
buildings  were  begun  by  Pius  III.  and  Julius  II.,  and  ex- 
tended by  Leo  X.  on  plans  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  portico 
was  built  under  Gregory  XIII.  by  Giacomo  della  Porta. 
The  northern  facade  was  erected  by  Borromini,  with  the 
ridiculous  church  (S.  Ivo),  built  in  the  form  of  a  bee  to 
flatter  Urban  VIII.,  that  insect  being  his  device.  The  build- 
ing is  called  the  Sapienza,  from  the  motto,  '^  Initiura  Sapi- 
entia  timor  Domini,"  engraved  over  the  window  above  the 
principal  entrance.  Forty  professors  teach  here  all  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  law,  medicine,  theology,  philosophy,  and 
philology. 

Behind  the  Sapienza  is  the  small  Pkuaa  di  S.  Euriachw^ 
containing  on  three  sides  the  Giustiniani,  Lante,  mad  M^ 
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carini  palaces,  and  celebrated  fot  the  festival  of  the  Befana,* 
which  takes  place  here. 

"  The  Piazza  and  all  the  adjacent  streets  are  lined  with  booths  covered 
with  every  kind  of  pla]rthing  for  children.  These  booths  are  gaily  iilu- 
minated  with  rows  of  candles  and  the  three-wick*d  brass  Inceme  dk 
Rome  ;  and  at  intervals,  painted  posts  are  set  into  the  pavement,  crowned 
with  pans  of  grease,  with  a  wisp  of  tow  for  wick,  from  which  flames 
blaze  and  flare  about.  Besides  these,  numbers  of  torches  carried  about 
by  hand  lend  a  wavering  and  picturesque  light  to  the  scene.  By  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  crowds  begin  to  fill  the  piazza  and  the  adjacent 
atreets.  Long  before  one  arrives  the  squeak  of  penny- trumpets  is  heard 
at  intervals ;  but  in  the  piazxa  itself  the  mirth  is  wild  and  furious,  and 
the  din  that  salutes  one's  ears  on  entering  is  almost  deafening.  The 
object  of  every  one  is  to  make  as  much  noise  as  possible,  and  every  kind 
of  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  sold  at  the  booths.  There  are  drums 
besOing,  tamhurlH  thumping  and  jingling,  pipes  squeaking,  watchman's 
tattles  clacking,  penny-trumpets  and  tin-homs  shrilling,  the  sharpest 
whistles  shrieking,— and  mingling  with  these  is  heard  the  din  of  voices, 
screanis  of  laughter,  and  the  coi£»ed  bunr  and  buzz  of  a  great  crowd* 
On  all  ^des  you  are  saluted  by  the  strangest  noises.  Instead  of  bemg 
spoken  to,  you  are  whistled  at  Companies  of  people  are  marching 
together  in  platoons,  or  piercing  through  the  crowd  m  lon^r  files,  and 
deuicing  and  blowing  like  mad  on  their  instruments.  It  is  a  perfect 
witches'  Sabbath.  Here,  huge  dolls  dressed  as  Polichinello  or  Panta- 
loon are  borne  about  for  sale, — or  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  great 
black-fiiced  jumping-jacks»  lifled  on  a  stick,  twitch  themselves  in  fan- 
tastic  fits,— or,  what  is  more  Ronuin  than  all,  long  poles  are  carried 
about  strung  with  rings  of  hundreds  of  Giambelli  (a  light  cake,  called 
jumble  in  English),  which  are  screamed  for  sale  at  a  mazo  baiocco  each. 
There  is  no  alternative  but  to  get  a  drum,  whistle,  or  trumpet,  and  join 
in  the  racket,— and  to  fiU  on^s  pocket  with  toys  for  the  children,  and 
absurd  presents  for  one's  older  friends.  The  moment  you  are  once  in 
for  it,  and  making  as  much  noise  as  you  can,  you  begin  to  relbh  the 
jest  llie  tors  are  very  odd,  particularly  the  Roman  whistles ;  some  of 
these  are  made  of  pewter,  with  a  little  wheel  that  whirls  as  you  blow  ; 
others  arc  of  tenra-cotta,  very  rudely  modelled  into  everv  shape  of  bird, 
beast,  or  human  deformity,  each  with  a  whistle  in  its  head,  breast,  or 
tail,  which  it  is  no  joke  to  hear,  when  blown  close  to  your  ears  by  a 
stout  pair  of  lungs.  The  scene  is  extremely  picturesaue.  Above^  the 
dark  vault  of  night,  with  its  fiu*  stars,  the  blazing  and  flaring  of  lights 
below,  and  the  great,  dark  walls  of  the  Sapienza  and  church  looking 
down  grimly  upon  the  mirth.*' — Stores  Roba  di  Roma, 

The  Church  of  S.  Eustachio  commemorates  one,  who, 
first  a  brave  soldier  of  the  anny  of  Titus  in  Palestine, 
became  master  of  the  horse  under  Trajan,  and  general 
under  Hadrian,  and  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  refusing  to 
tarnnce  to  idols,  by  being  roasted  alive  in  a  brazen  bull 

*  A  Gonnipiioa  of  "  Ipiphanis  "^SpiphMqpb 
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before  the  Coliseum^  with  his  wife  Theophista,  and  his  sons, 
Agapetus  and  Theophistus.  The  relics  of  these  saints 
repose  in  a  porphyry  sarcophagus  under  the  high  altar. 
The  stags'  heads  on  the  portico  and  on  the  apex  of  the 
gable  refer  to  the  legend  of  the  conveision  of  St  Eustace. 

"  One  day,  while  honting  in  the  forest,  he  saw  before  him  «  white 
stag,  of  marvellous  beauty,  and  he  pursued  it  eageriy,  an  J  the  stag  fled 
before  him,  and  ascended  a  high  rock.  Then  Placidus  (Eustace  was 
called  Placidus  before  his  convereion),  looking  up,  beheld,  between  the 
horns  of  the  stag,  a  cross  of  radiant  light,  and  on  it  the  image  of  the 
crucified  Redeemer ;  and  being  astonl^ed  and  dazzled  by  this  Tisioii, 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  a  voice  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  crucifix 
cried  to  him,  and  said,  *  Placidus !  why  dost  thou  puisue  me  ?  I  am 
Christ,  whom  thou  hast  hitherto  served  without  knowing  me.  Dost  thoa 
now  believe  ? '  And  Placidus  fell  with  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  said, 
'  Lord,  I  believe  I '  And  the  voice  answered,  saying,  '  Thou  shalt  suffer 
many  tribulations  for  my  sake^  and  shalt  be  tried  by  many  temptations  ; 
but  be  strong  and  of  good  courage,  and  I  will  not  foRake  thee.'  To 
which  Placidus  replied,  '  Lord,  I  am  content  Do  thou  give  me  patience 
to  suffer ! '  And  when  he  looked  up  again  the  glorious  viaoa  had  de> 
parted." — Jameson' s  Sacred  Art^  p.  79a. 

A  similar  story  is  told  of  St  Hubert,  St  JuUan,  and  St 
Felix. 

A  fresco  of  St  Peter,  by  Pierino  del  Vc^a^  in  tfiis  church, 
was  much  admired  by  Vasari,  who  dilates  upon  the  boldness 
of  its  design,  the  simple  folds  of  its  drapery,  its  carelul 
drawing  an<l  judicious  treatment 

Two  streets  lead  from  the  Piazza  S.  Eustachio  to — 

The  Pantheon^  the  most  perfect  pagan  building  in  the  city, 
built  B.C  27,  by  Marcus  Agrippa,  the  bosom  friend  of 
Augustus  Csesar^  and  the  second  husband  of  his  daughter 
Julia.  The  inscription  in  huge  letters,  perfectly  l^ble 
from  beneath,  "m.  agrippa.  l.  f.  cos.  tertium  fbcit,' 
records  its  construction.  Another  inscription  on  the  archi- 
trave, now  almost  illegible,  records  its  restoration  under 
Septimius  Severus  and  his  son  Caracalla,  c,  202,  who,  "  Pan- 
theum  vetustate  corruptum  cum  omni  cultu  restitvemnt* 
Some  authorities  have  maintained  that  the  Pantiieon  was 
originally  only  a  vast  hall  in  the  baths  kA  Agrippa,  acknow* 
ledged  remains  of  which  exist  at  no  great  dbtance ;  but  the 
name  "  Pantheum  "  was  in  use  as  early  as  ad.  59. 

In  A.D.  399  the  Pantheon  was  dosed  as  a  temple  ia 
obedience  to  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Fonorius,  and  in 
608  was  consecrated  as  a  Christian  church  dj  Pope  Boniface 
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IV.,  with  the  permission  of  the  Emperor  Phocas,  ander  the 
title  of  St€u  Maria  ad  Martyres,  To  this  dedication  we 
owe  the  preservation  of  the  main  features  of  the  building^ 
though  it  had  been  terribly  maltreated.  In  663  the  Em- 
peror Constans,  who  had  come  to  Rome  with  great  pretence 
of  devotion  to  its  shrines  and  reUcs,  .and  who  only  staid 
there  twelve  days,  did  not  scruple,  in  spite  of  its  religious 
dedication,  to  strip  ofif  the  dies  of  gilt  bronze  with  which 
the  roof  was  covered,  and  cany  3iem  off  with  him  to 
Sjrracuse,  where,  upon  his  murder,  a  few  years  after,  they 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  In  1087  it  was  used  by 
the  anti-pope  Guibert  as  a  fortress,  whence  he  made  incur- 
sions upon  the  lawful  pope,  Victor  III.,  and  his  protector, 
the  Countess  Matilda.  In  11 01,  another  anti-pope,  Syl- 
vester IV.,  was  elected  here.  Pope  Martin  V.,  after  the 
return  from  Avignon,  attempted  the  restoration  of  the 
Pantheon  by  clearing  away  the  mass  of  miserable  buildings 
in  which  it  was  encrusted,  and  his  efforts  were  continued  by 
Eugenius  IV.,  but  Urban  VIII.  (1623 — 44),  though  he  spent 
15,000  scudi  upon  the  Pantheon,  and  added  the  two  ugly 
campaniles,  called  in  derision  "the  asses'  ears,"  of  their 
architect,  Bernini,  did  not  hesitate  to  plunder  the  gilt 
bronze  ceiling  of  the  portico,  450,250  lbs.  in  weight,  to  make 
the  baldacdiino  of  St  Peter's,  and  cannons  for  the  Casde 
of  S.  Angelo.  Benedict  XIV.  (1740 — 58)  further  despoiled 
the  building  by  tearing  away  all  the  precious  marbles  which 
Kned  the  attic,  to  ornament  other  buildings. 

The  Pantheon  was  not  originally,  as  now,  below  the  level 
of  the  piazza,  but  was  approached  by  a  flight  of  five  steps. 
The  portico,  which  is  no  feet  long  and  44  feet  deep,  is 
supported  by  sixteen  grand  Corinthian  columns  of  oriental 
granite,  36  feet  in  height  The  ancient  bronze  doors  remain. 
On  either  side  are  niches,  once  occupied  by  colossal  statues 
of  Augustus  and  Agrippa. 

''Agrippa  wished  to  dedicate  the  Pantheon  to  Augustus,  but  he 
refused,  and  only  allowed  his  statue  to  occupy  a  niche  on  the  right  of  the 
peristyle,  while  that  of  Agrippa  occupied  the  niche  on  the  left**— 
MerivaU, 

The  Interior  is  a  rotunda,  143  feet  in  diameter,  covered 
by  a  dome.  It  is  only  lighted  by  an  aperture  in  the  centre, 
28  feet  in  diameter.  Seven  great  niches  around  the  walls 
once  contained  statues  of  different  gods  and  goddesses,  that 
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of  Jupiter  being  the  central  figure.  All  die  sonounduig 
columns  are  of  giallo-antico,  except  four,  whidi  are  A 
pavonazzetto,  painted  yellow.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  great 
value  and  rarity  of  giallo-antico,  that  it  was  always  impos- 
aible  to  obtain  more  to  complete  the  set 

"  L'int^rieur  du  Pftnth^n,  comme  I'exterieur,  est  par&itement  coo- 
tenr^,  et  les  Micules,  plac&  dans  le  pourtour  du  temple  forment  les 
chapdies  de  l'^lis«.  Jamais  la  simplicity  ne  fnt  alli^  1l  la  grandenr 
dans  une  plus  heurense  harmonie.  Le  jour,  tomfaant  d'eo  bant  et  glis- 
sant  le  long  dcs  colonnes  et  des  parois  de  marbre,  porte  dans  rime  on 
sentiment  St  tranquillity  sublime,  et  donne  &  tous  les  objets,  dit  Serlk^ 
un  air  de  beautd  Vue  du  dehors,  la  coupole  de  plomb  qui  a  remplaoe 
I'ancienne  coupole  de  bronze  oouTerte  de  tuiles  dories,  nit  bien  com- 
prendre  TexprBBion  de  Viigile,  leqnd  I'avait  sous  les  yeux  et  peiit-^tre 
en  vue,  quand  il  ^rivait : 

.     ...     *  Media  testndine  templi' 

En  effet,  cette  coupole  surbaiss^e  ressemble  tout  il  fiut  It  la  carapace  d*une 
tortue.  ^—Amphy,  Emp,  i.  342. 

"  Being  deep  in  talk,  it  so  happened  that  they  found  themselTes  near 
the  majestic,  pillared  portico  and  huge  black  rotundity  of  the  Pantheon. 
It  stands  idmost  at  the  central  point  of  the  labyrinthine  intricacies  of 
the  modem  city,  and  often  presents  itself  before  the  bewildered  stranger 
when  he  is  in  search  of  other  objects.  Hilda,  looking  vp^  propc^^d 
that  they  should  enter. 

*'  They  went  in,  accordingly,  and  stood  in  the  free  space  of  that  great 
circle,  aiound  which  are  ranged  the  arched  recesses  and  stately  altars, 
formeriy  dedicated  to  heathen  gods,  but  Christianized  through  twelve 
centuries  gone  by.  The  world  has  nothing  else  like  the  Psantheon.  So 
grand  it  is,  that  the  pasteboard  statues  over  the  lofty  cornice  do  not 
disturb  the  effect,  any  more  than  the  tin  crowns  and  hearts,  the  dusty 
artificial  flowers,  and  all  manner  of  trumpery  gewgaws,  hanging  at  the 
saintlv  shrines.  The  rust  and  dinginess  tnat  dve  dimmed  the  precious 
marble  on  the  walls ;  the  pavement,  with  its  great  squares  and  rouiids 
of  porphyry  and  granite^  cracked  crosswise  and  in  a  hundred  direc- 
tions, showing  how  roughlv  the  troublesome  ages  have  timmpled  here; 
the  grey  dome  above,  with  its  opening  to  the  sky,  as  if  heaven  were 
lookmg  down  into  the  interior  of  this  place  of  worship,  left  unimpeded 
for  prayen  to  ascend  the  more  freely :  all  these  things  make  an  impres- 
sion of  solemnity,  which  St.  Peter's  itself  fiuls  to  ptixhioe. 

** '  I  think,'  said  Kenyon,  *  it  is  to  the  aperture  in  the  dome — that 
great  eye,  gazing  heavenward — that  the  Ptintheon  owes  the  peculiarity 
of  its  effect.  It  is  so  heathenish,  as  it  were— so  unlike  all  the  snugness 
of  our  modern  civilization  !  Look,  too,  at  the  pavement  directly 
beneath  the  open  space  I  So  much  rain  has  fallen  there,  in  the  last  two 
thousand  years,  that  it  is  green  with  small,  fine  moss,  such  as  grows 
over  toml)Stones  in  damp  English  churchyards.' 

**  •  I  like  better,'  replied  Hilda,  *  to  look  at  the  bright,  blue  sky,  roofing 
the  edifice  where  the  builders  left  it  open.  It  is  very  delightful,  in  a 
breezy  day,  to  see  the  masses  of  white  doud  float  o-.^er  the  opening  aad 
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then  the  sunshine  fall  through  it  again,  fitfully,  a9  it  does  now.  Would 
it  be  any  wonder  if  we  were  to  see  angels  hovering  there,  partly  in  and 
partly  out,  wiih  genial,  heavenly  faces,  not  intercepting  the  light,  but 
tfansmutins  it  into  beautiful  colours?  Look  at  that  broad,  golden 
beam — a  doping  cataract  of  sunlight — ^which  comes  down  from  the 
aperture,  and  rests  upon  the  shrine^  at  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance.' " 
— Haiothome. 

....  " 'Entrons  dans  le  temple,' dit  Corinne:  *vous  levoyez,  il 
reste  d^uvert  presque  comme  il  I'^ait  autrefois.  On  dit  que  cette 
lumi^re  qui  yenait  d'en  haut  etait  I'embl^me  de  la  divinity  snperieure  i 
toutes  les  divinity  Les  paiens  ont  toujours  aim^  les  images  ^mboliques. 
II  semble  en  eflet  que  ce  langage  convient  mieux  \  la  religion  que  la 
parole.  La  pluie  torabe  sou  vent  sur  ces  parvis  de  marbre;  mais  aussi 
les  rayons  du  soleil  viennent  ^clairer  les  prices.  Quelle  s^renit^ ;  quel 
ait  de  (etc  on  remai^ue  dans  cet  ^ifice  I  Les  paiens  ont  dtvinis^  la  vie, 
et  les  Chretiens  ont  dtvinis^  la  mort :  tel  est  I'esprit  des  deux  cultes.'  "•*« 
Mad.  de  Staii, 

'*  In  the  ancient  Pantheon,  when  the  music  of  Christian  chaunts  rises 
among  the  shadowy  forms  of  the  old  vanished  gods  painted  on  the 
walls,  and  the  light  streams  down,  not  from  painted  windows  in  the 
walls,  but  from  the  glowing  heavens  above,  every  note  of  the  servica 
echoes  like  a  peal  of  triumph,  and  fills  my  heart  with  thankfulness." — 
Mrs.  Charles, 

'* '  Where,'  asked  Redschid  Pasha,  on  his  visit  to  the  Pantheon,  'are 
the  statues  of  the  heathen  gods  ? '  *  Of  course  they  were  removed  when 
the  temple  was  Christianized,'  was  the  natural  answer.  '  No,'  he  re- 
plied, *  1  would  have  left  them  standing  to  show  how  the  true  God  had 
triumphed  over  them  in  their  own  house." — Cardiftal  Wiseman, 

*'  No,  great  Dome  of  Agrippa,  thou  art  not  Christian !  canst  not. 
Strip  and  replaster  and  daub  and  do  what  they  will  with  thee,  be  so  I 
Here  underneath  the  great  porch  of  colossal  Corinthian  columns, 
Here  as  I  walk,  do  I  dream  of* the  Christian  belfries  above  them; 
Or,  on  a  bench  as  I  sit  and  abide  for  long  hours,  till  thy  whole  vast 
Round  grows  dim  as  in  dreams  to  my  eyes,  I  repeople  thy  niches. 
Not  with  the  martyrs,  and  saints,  and  confessors,  and  virgins,  and 

children, 
But  with  the  mightier  forms  of  an  older,  austerer  worship; 
And  I  recite  to  myself,  how 

'  eager  for  battle  here 
Stood  Vulcan,  here  matronal  Tuno, 

And,  with  the  bow  to  his  shoulder  fisuthful. 
He  who  withjjure  dew  laveth  of  Castal^ 
His  flowing  locks,  who  holdeth  of  Lycia 
The  oak  forest  and  the  wood  that  bore  him, 
Delos'  and  Fatara's  own  Apollo.' " 

A.  IT.  Clmgk. 

Some  antiquarians  have  supposed  that  the  aperture  at  the 
top  of  the  Pantheon  was  originally  closed  by  a  huge  "  Pigna," 
ot  I  ine-cone  of  bronze,  like  that  which  crowned  the  summit 
of  the   mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  and  this  belief  has  been 
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encouraged  by  the  name  of  a  neighbouring  diurdi  being 
S.  Giovanni  della  Pigna. 

The  Pantheon  has  become  the  burial-place  of  painters. 
Raphael,  Annibale  Caracci,  Taddeo  Zucchero,  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  Pierino  del  Vaga,  and  Giovanni  da  Udine,  are  all 
buried  here. 

The  third  chapel  on  the  left  contains  the  tomb  of  Raphad 
(bom  April  6, 1483  ;  died  April  6,  1520).  From  the  pen  of 
Cardinal  Bembo  is  the  epigram  : 

"Ille  hie  est  Raphael,  timuit  quo  sospite  vind 
Rerum  magna  parens,  et  moriente  mori."* 
"  Raphael  moarut  it  Tage  de  37  ans.   Son  corps  resta  expos^  pendant 
trois  joura.     An  moment  oil  i'on  s'appr^tait  it  le  descendre  dans  sa  der- 
ni^re  dcmenre,  on  vit  arriver  le  pape  (Leon  X.)  qui  se  prostema,  pria 
qnelques  instants,  b^nit  Raphael,  et  lui  prit  poor  la  demim  fois  la  main, 
qu*il  arrosa  de  ses  larmes  (si  prostr6  innanzi  Testinto  Ra&ello  et  bftdogli 
qoella  mano,  tra  le  lagrime).    On  lui  fit  de  magnifiques  fim^railles,  aax- 
quelles  assistirent  les  cardinaux,  les  artistes,  &c" — A,  Du  /^j. 
"  When  Raphael  went. 
His  heavenly  face  the  mirror  of  his  mind. 
His  mind  a  temple  for  all  lovely  things 
To  flock  to  and  inhabit — when  He  went. 
Wrapt  in  his  sable  cloak,  the  cloak  he  wore, 
To  sleep  beneath  the  venerable  Dome, 
By  those  attended,  who  in  life  had  loved. 
Had  worshipped,  following  in  his  steps  to  Fame^ 
(*Twas  on  an  April-day,  when  Nature  smiles,) 
All  Rome  was  there.    But,  ere  the  march  began. 
Ere  to  receive  their  charge  the  bearers  came. 
Who  had  not  sought  him  ?    And  when  all  beheld 
Him,  where  he  lay,  bow  changed  from  yesterday. 
Him  in  that  hour  cut  off,  and  at  hts  head 
His  last  great  work  \\  when,  entering  in,  they  looked 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  masterpiece^ 
Now  on  his  face,  lifeless  and  colourless. 
Then  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and  breathed. 
And  would  live  on  for  ages — all  were  moved ; 
And  sighs  burst  forth,  and  loudest  lamentations." 

Rogers* 

Taddeo  Zucchero  and  Annibale  Caracci  are  buried  on 
either  side  of  Raphael.  Near  the  high  altar  is  a  monument 
to  Cardinal  Gk)nsalvi  (1757 — 1824),  the  faithful  secretary  and 
minister  of  Pius  VII.,  by  Thorwaldsm,     This,  however,  is 

*  ^  Living,  great  nature  feared  he  might  o«tm 
Her  works ;  and,  ^£"S*  f*Bars  herself  to  die.** 

Po^^t  Translation  {tviik&ut  oekmowiHbpntmt  im 
M*  E^ita^  M  Sir  Godfirtjf  KmtUen 
f  Raphael  lay  tn  state  beneath  his  last  great  woric,  the  Tcaocf 
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only  a  oenoCaph,  marking  the  spot  where  his  heart  is 
preserved.  His  body  rests  with  that  of  his  beloved  brother 
Andrew  in  the  church  of  S.  Marcello. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  pope  always  officiated  here  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost;  when,  in  honour  of  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  showers  of  white  rose-leaves  were  continually 
sent  down  through  the  aperture  during  service. 

"  Though  plundered  of  all  its  brass,  except  the  ring  which  was  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  aperture  above;  though  exposed  to  repeated  fire; 
though  sometimes  flooded  by  the  river,  and  always  open  to  the  rain,  no 
monument  of  equal  antiquity  is  so  well  preserved  as  this  rotunda.  It 
passed  with  little  alteration  ft-om  the  pa^m  into  the  present  worship; 
and  so  convenient  were  its  niches  for  the  Christian  altar,  that  Michael 
Aagel<^  ever  studious  of  ancient  beauty,  introduced  their  design  as  A 
model  m  the  Catholic  church." — Forsyth, 

"Simple,  erect,  severe,   austere,  sublime — 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods. 
From  Jove  to  Jesus—  spared  and  bless'd  by  time^ 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Archf  empire,  each  Uiing  round  thee,  and  man  plods 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes — glorious  dome ! 
Shalt  thou  not  last  ?  Timers  scythe  and  tyrant's  rods 
Shiver  upon  thee — sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety — Pantheon !  pride  of  Rome !  '* 

Byron,  Childe  Harold, 

In  the  Piazza  della  Rotonda  is  a  small  Obelisk  found  in 
the  Campus  Martins. 

"  At  a  few  paces  firom  the  streets  where  meat  is  sold,  you  will  find 
gathered  round  the  fountain  in  the  Piazza  della  Rotonda,  a  number  of 
bird-fanders,  surrounded  by  cages  in  which  are  multitudes  of  living  birds 
for  sale.  Here  are  Java  sparrows,  parrots  and  parroquets,  grey  thrushes 
and  nightingales,  red-breasts  {petti  rossi)^  yellow  canary-birds,  beautiful 
aweet-singing  little  carddlini^  and  gentle  ringdoves,  all  chattering,  sing- 
ing,  and  cooing  together,  to  the  constant  splashing  of  the  fountain. 
Among  thenOf  perched  on  stands,  and  glaring  wisely  out  of  their  great 
yellow  eyes,  may  be  seen  all  sorts  of  owls,  from  the  great  solemn  barhi- 
giani^  and  white-tufted  owl,  to  the  curious  little  civetta^  which  gives  its 
name  to  all  sharp-witted  heartless  flirts,  and  the  aziola,  which  Shelley 
has  celebrated  in  one  of  bis  minor  poems." — Story's  Roba  di  Roma, 

(Following  the  Via  della  Rotonda  from  hence,  in  the 
third  street  on  the  left  is  the  small  semicircular  ruin  called, 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  favourite  cake  of  the 
people,  Arco  di  Ciambella,  This  is  the  only  remaining  frag- 
ment of  the  baths  of  Agrippa,  unless  the  Pantheon  itself 
was  connected  with  them.) 

Behind  tlie  Pantheon,  is  the  Piazza  della  Minerva^  where 
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a  small  Ohdisk  was  erected  1667  by  Bernini,  on  the  back  of 
an  elephant.  It  is  exactly  similar  to  the  obelisk  in  front  of 
the  Pantheon,  and  they  were  both  found  near  this  site,  where 
they  formed  part  of  the  decorations  of  the  Campus  Mardus. 
The  hieroglyphics  show  that  it  dates  from  Hophres,  a  king 
of  the  2Sth  dynasty.     On  the  pedestal  is  the  inscription: 

"  Sapientis  ^Bgypti  insculptas  obelisco  figuras 
Ab  elephanto  belluaium  fortissimo  gestari 

Quisquis  hie  vides,  documentum  intellige 
Robustae  mentis  esse  solidam  sapientiam  sustinere." 

One  side  of  the  piazza  is  occupied  by  the  mean  ugly 
front  of  the  Church  of  Sta,  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  built  in 
1370  upon  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Minerva  founded  by 
Pompey.  It  is  the  only  gothic  church  in  Rome  of  import- 
ance. In  1848 — 55  it  was  redecorated  with  tawdry  imitation 
marbles,  which  have  only  a  good  effect  when  there  is  not 
sufficient  light  to  see  them.  In  spite  of  this,  the  interior  is 
very  interesting,  and  its  chapels  are  a  perfect  museum  of 
relics  of  art  or  history.  The  services,  too,  vn  this  church 
are  exceedingly  imposing,  especially  the  procession  on  the 
night  before  Christmas,  the  mass  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  that  of  "the  white  mule  day."  Some  celebrated 
divine  generally  preaches  here  at  11  a.m.  every  morning 
in  Lent 

Hither,  on  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation,  comes  Ac 
famous  "  Procession  of  the  White  Mule,'*  when  the  host  is 
borne  by  the  grand  almoner  riding  on  the  papal  mule, 
followed  by  the  pope  in  his  glass  coach,  and  a  long  train  of 
cardinals  and  other  dignitaries.  Up  to  the  time  of  Pius  VL, 
it  was  the  pope  himself  who  rode  upon  the  white  mule,  bat 
Pius  VII.  was  too  infirm,  and  since  his  time  they  have 
given  it  up.  But  this  procession  has  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  spectacles  of  the  kind,  and  has  been  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  loyal  demonstration,  balconies  being  hung  with 
scarlet  draperies,  and  flowers  showered  down  upon  the  papal 
coach,  while  the  pope,  on  arriving  and  departing,  has  usually 
been  received  with  tumultuous  "  evivas." 

On  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  tomb  of  Diotisalvi,  a 
Florentine  knight,  ob.  1482.  Beginning  the  circuit  of  die 
church  by  the  right  aisle,  the  first  chapel  has  a  pictuie  of 
S.  Ludovico  Bertrando,  by  Baciccio^  the  paintings  on  the 
pilasters  being  by  Musiano.      In  the  second,  the  Colonna 
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Chapel,  is  the  tomb  of  the  late  Princess  Colonn:  (Donna 
Isabella  Alvaria  of  Toledo)  and  her  child,  who  both  died  at 
Albano  in  the  cholera  of  1867.  The  third  chapel  is  that  of 
the  Gabrielli  family.  The  fourth  is  that  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion. Over  its  altar  is  a  most  interesting  picture,  shown  as 
a  work  of  Fra  Angelico,  but  more  probably  that  of  Benozza 
Gozzolu  It  represents  Monsignore  Torquemada  attended 
b^  an  angel,  presenting  three  young  girls  to  the  Virgin,  who 
gives  them  dowries:  the  Almighty  is  seen  in  the  clouds. 
Torquemada  was  a  Dominican  Cardinal,  who  founded  the 
association  of  the  Santissima-Annunziata,  which  holds  its 
meetings  in  this  diapel,  and  which  annually  gives  dowries  to 
a  number  of  poor  girls,  who  receive  them  from  the  pope 
when  he  comes  here  in  state  on  the  25  th  of  March.  On 
this  occasion,  the  girls  who  are  to  receive  the  dowries  are 
drawn  up  in  two  lines  in  front  of  the  church.  Some  are 
distinguished  by  white  wreaths.  They  are  those  who  are 
going  to  "  enter  into  religion,"  and  who  consequently  receive 
double  the  dowry  of  the  others,  on  the  plea  that  "  money 
placed  in  the  hands  of  religion  bears  interest  for  the  poor." 

Torquemada  is  himself  buried  in  this  chapel,  opposite 
the  tomb,  by  Ambrogio  Buonvicino,  of  his  friend  Urban 
VIL,  Giov.  Battista  Castagna,  1590, — ^who  was  pope  only 
i<x  eleven  days. 

The  fifth  chapel  is  the  burial-place  of  the  Aldobrandini 
fiunily.    It  contains  a  faded  Last  Supper,  by  Barocdo. 

**  The  Cemiooio  of  Barocdo,  paioted  by  order  of  Clement  VIII. 
(I594)»  is  remarkable  lor  an  anecdote  relating  to  it.  Baroccio,  who  was 
pot  eminent  for  a  correct  taste,  had  in  his  nrst  sketch  reverted  to  the 
ancient  fiishion  of  uladng  Satan  close  behind  Judas,  whispering  in  his 
car,  and  tempting  him  to  betray  his  master.  The  pope  expressed  his 
dissatisfaction, — *  che  non  gli  piaceva  il  demonio  se  dimesticasse  tantd 
con  Gesk  Christoi'-^nd  ordered  him  to  remove  the  offensive  figKie.'* 
— Jamisoifs  Sacred  Art^  p.  277. 

Here  are  the  fine  tombs  erected  by  Clement  VIII. 
(Ippolito  Aldobrandini)  as  soon  as  he  obtained  the  papacy, 
to  his  father  and  mother.  Their  architecture  is  by  Giacamo 
della  Forta^  but  the  figures  are  by  CordUriy  the  sculptor  of 
Sta.  Silvia's  statue.  At  the  sides  of  the  mother's  tomb  are 
figures  emblematical  of  Charity,  by  that  of  the  father, 
figures  of  Humility  and  Vanity.  Beyond  his  mother's  tomb 
is  a  fine  statue  of  Clement  VIII.  himself  (who  is  buried  at 
^SOL  Maria  Maggiore}^  by  Ippoiito  Buzi, 
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**  f  lippolyte  Aldobrandtni,  qui  prit  le  nom  de  Client  \Tn.,  tell 
le  cinqui^me  fils  du  calibre  juriscbnsulte  SUvestro  Aldobrandini,  qui, 
apr^s  avoir  professe  it  Pise  et  joui  d*ane  haute  autorit^  k  Florence,  mjt 
M  condamne  k  Texil  par  le  retour  au  pouvoir  des  Medicts  ses  ennemts. 
La  vie  de  Silvestre  devint  alors  p^nible  et  calamiteuse.  Deponill^  de 
ses  biens,  il  sut,  du  moins,  toajours  ennoblir  son  malheur  par  la  dignity 
de  son  caract^re.  Sa  famille  prdsentait  im  rare  assemblage  de  douces 
▼ertus  et  de  jeunes  talents  au*une  forte  education  developpait  chaque 
jour  avec  puissance.  Appele  k  Rome  par  Paul  III.,  qui  le  nomnia 
avocat  consistorial,  Silvester  i'j  transporta  avec  son  Spouse,  la  picnse 
Leta  Deti,  qui,  pendant  trente-sept  ans,  fut  poor  lui  comme  son  boa 
ange,  et  avec  tous  ses  eniants,  Jean,  ^ui  devalt  €tre  un  jour  cardinal ; 
Bernard,  qui  devint  un  vaillant  guemer ;  Thomas^  qui  pr^parait  deji 
peut-etre  sa  traduction  de  Dio^ne-Laerce  ;  Pierre^  qui  youlut  etre 
jurisconsulte  comme  son  p^re  ;  et  le  jeune  Hippolyte^  un  enfant  aloR, 
dont  les  saillies  inqui^taient  le  vieillard,  car  il  ne  savait  comment  poor- 
voir  k  son  Education  et  utiliser  cette  vivacity  de  g^ie  qui  dej^  brillait 
dans  son  r^ard.  Hippolyte  fut  ^lev^  aux  frais  du  cardinal  Fam^ ; 
puis,  tous  les  emplois,  toutes  ies  dignites  vinrent  successivement  an- 
devant  de  lui,  sans  qn*il  les  cherch&t  autrement  qu'en  s'en  rendant  digne." 
— 6^rwmr,  Rome  Ckritunfu,  ii.  338. 

The  sixth  chapel  contains  two  fine  cinque-cento  tombs ; 
on  the  left,  Benedetto  Superanzio,  bishop  of  Nicosa,  ob. 
1495 ;  on  the  right,  a  Spanish  bishop,  Giovanni  da  Coca, 
with  frescoes.  Close  to  the  former  tomb,  on  the  floor,  is 
the  grave  of  (archdeacon)  Robert  Wilberforce,  who  died  at 
Albano  in  1857. 

Here  we  enter  the  right  transept  On  the  right  is  a  small 
dark  chapel  containing  a  fine  Crucifix,  attributed  to  Giotto. 
The  central,  or  Carafiiat  Chapel,  is  dedicated  to  St  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  is  covered  with  well-preserved  frescoes.  On 
the  right,  St  Thomas  Aquinas  is  represented  surrounded  by 
allegorical  figures,  by  Filippino  lAppL  Over  the  altar  is  a 
beautiful  Annunciation,  in  which  a  portrait  of  the  donor, 
Cardinal  Olivieri  Caraffa,  is  introduced.  Above  is  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  On  the  ceiling  are  the  four 
Sibyls,  by  Raffadirw  dd  Garbo, 

Against  the  left  wall  is  the  tomb  of  Paul  IV.,  Gio.  Pietro 
CanSa  (1555 — 59),  the  great  supporter  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
patron  of  the  Jesuits,  the  persecutor  of  the  Jews  (whom  he 
shut  up  with  walls  in  the  Ghetto), — ^a  pope  so  terrible  to 
look  upon,  that  even  Alva,  who  feared  no  man,  trembled  at 
his  awful  aspect  Such  he  is  represented  upon  his  tomb, 
with  deeply-sunken  eyes  and  strongly-marked  features,  with 
one  hand  raised  in  blessing—or  cursing,  and  the  keys  of 
St  Petei-  in  the  other.     The  tomb  was  designed  by  Pino 
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IJgorio  ;  the  statue  is  the  work  of  Giacomo  and  1  onimaso 
Casignuola,  and  being  made  in  marble  of  different  pieces 
and  colours,  is  cited  by  Vasari  as  an  instance  of  a  sculptor's 
ingenuity  in  imitating  painting  with  his  materials.  Thr 
epitaph  runs : 

••  To  Jesus  Christ,  the  hope  and  the  life  of  the  faithful ;  to  Paul  IV. 
Caraffa,  sovereign  pontiff,  distinguished  amongst  all  by  his  eloquence, 
lus  learning,  and  his  wisdom  ;  illustrious  by  his  innocence,  by  his 
Uberality,  and  by  his  greatness  of  soul ;  to  the  most  ardent  champion  of 
the  catholic  fiuth,  Pius  V.,  sovereign  pontifi^  has  raised  this  monument  ol 
his  gratitude  and  of  his  piety.  He  lived  eighty-three  years,  one  month, 
and  twenty  days,  and  died  the  14th  August,  1559,  the  fifth  year  of  hit 
pontificate."  • 

On  the  transept  wall,  just  outside  this  chapel,  is  the 
beautiful  gothic  tomb  of  GuiUaume  Durandus,  bishop  of 
Mende,t  with  a  recumbent  figure  guarded  by  two  angels, 
the  background  being  occupi^  by  a  mosaic  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  by  Giovanni  CcsmoH. 

The  first  chapel  on  a  line  with  the  choir — ^the  burial-place 
of  the  Altieri  family — ^has  an  altar-piece,  by  Carlo  Maratta^ 
representing  five  saints  canonized  by  Clement  X.,  presented 
to  the  Virgin  by  St  Peter.  On  the  floor  is  the  incised 
monument  of  a  bishop  of  Sutri 

The  second  chapel — ^which  contams  a  fine  cinque-cento 
tomb — :is  that  of  the  Rosary.  Its  ceiling,  representing  the 
Mysteries  of  the  Rosary,  is  by  MarceUo  Vmusti;  the  history 
of  St  Catherine  of  Siena  is  by  Giovanni  d^  Vecchi;  the 
large  and  beautiful  Madonna  with  the  Child  over  the  altar 
is  attributed  to  Fra  Angelico,  Here  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Capranica  of  1470. 

Beneath  the  high  altar,  with  lamps  always  burning  before 
it,  is  a  marble  sarcophagus  with  a  beautiful  figure,  enclosing 
the  body  of  St  Catherine  of  Siena.  In  it  her  relics  were 
deposited  in  1461,  by  Antoninus,  archbishop  of  Florence. 
On  the  last  pilku-  to  the  right  is  an  inscription  stating  that, 
"  all  the  indulgences  and  privileges  in  every  church,  of  all 
the  religious  orders,  mendicant  or  not  mendicant,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  are  granted  especially  to  this  church,  where 
18  the  body  of  St  Catherine  of  Siena." 

*  See  Gregorovius,  Grabmller  der  np8te. 

f  Author  of  the  "Rationale  Diirinorum  Ofl}cionim**~"A  treasure  of  nnforma^on 
«i  *U  uoints  oonnected  with  the  deoomriona  and  lernces  of  the  medisval  church. 
Dwandns  waa  bom  in  Provence  about  xsao^  and  died  in  1390  at  Rmne.'*— /«pi/ 
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"  St.  Catherine  was  on«  of  twenty-fiye  children  born  ta  wedlock  to 
Jocopo  and  Lupa  Benincasa,  citizens  of  Siena.  Her  father  exCTcned 
the  trade  of  dyer  and  fuller.  In  the  year  of  her  birth,  1347,  Siena 
reached  the  climax  of  ia  power  and  splendour.  It  was  then  that  the 
plague  of  Bocaccio  began  to  nge,  which  swept  off  80^000  citizens,  and 
tntemipted  the  building  of  the  great  Duoma  In  the  midst  of  so  large 
a  fiunily  and  during  these  trouDled  times,  Catherine  grew  almost  on- 
noticed,  but  it  was  not  long  before  she  manifested  her  peculiar  dispos- 
ition. At  six  years  old  she  already  saw  visions  and  kmged  for  m 
monastic  life :  about  the  same  time  she  used  to  collect  her  childish 
oompanions  together  and  preach  to  thenu  As  she  grew  her  wishes 
became  stronger ;  she  refused  the  proposals  which  her  parents  made 
that  she  should  marry,  and  so  vexed  tliem  by  her  obstinacy  that  they 
imposed  on  her  the  most  servile  duties  in  their  household.  These  shie 
patiently  fulfilled,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  her  own  vocation  with 
miwean?d  ardour.  She  scarcely  slept  at  aU,  and  ate  no  food  but 
vegetables  and  a  little  bread,  scourged  herseU^  wore  sackcloth^  and 
became  emaciated,  weak,  and  half  delirious.  At  length  the  Brmness 
of  her  character  and  the  force  of  her  hallucination  won  the  day.  Her 
parents  consented  to  her  assuming  the  Dominican  robe^  and  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  she  entered  the  monastic  life.  From  this  moment  till  her 
death  we  see  in  her  the  ecstatic,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  poiiticiaa 
combined  to  a  remarkable  degree,  r  or  three  whole  veais  she  never 
left  her  cell  except  to  go  to  dutch,  maintaining  an  almost  unbroken 
silence.  Yet,  when  she  returned  to  the  worid,  oonvinoed  at  leng;th  of 
having  won  by  prayer  and  pain  the  fiivour  of  her  Lord,  it  was  to  poreach 
to  infuriated  mobs,  to  toil  among  men  dying  of  the  plague,  to  execute 
diplomatic  negotiations,  to  harangue  the  republic  of  Florence,  to  corrc* 
8{>(>nd  with  queens,  and  to  interpose  between  kings  and  popes.  In  the 
midst  of  this  varied  and  distracting  career  she  continued  to  see  visions^ 
uid  to  hA  and  scouige  hendf.  "nie  domestic  virtues  and  the  personal 
wants  and  wishes  of  a  woman  were  annihilated  hi  her ;  she  liv^  for  the 
Church,  for  the  poor,  and  for  Christ,  whom  she  imagined  to  be  con- 
stantly supporting  her.  At  length  she  died  (at  Rome,  on  the  29th  of 
April,  1380^  in  her  33rd  year)  worn  out  by  inward  conflicts,  \if  the 
tension  of  a  half-delirious  ecstasy,  by  want  of  food  and  sleeps  and  by  the 
excitement  of  political  life.'*-^C<^miftf  Mag,  Sept  1866. 

On  the  right  of  the  high  altar  is  a  statue  of  St  Jobn,  by 
Ohitd^ — on  the  left  is  the  famous  statue  of  Christ,  by  Mickad 
Angtb.  This  is  one  of  the  sculptures  which  Francis  L  tried 
hard  to  obtain  for  Paris.  Its  effect  is  marred  by  the  bronze 
drapery. 

Behind,  in  the  choir,  are  the  tombs  of  two  Medici  popes. 
On  the  left  is  Leo  X.,  Giovanni  de  Medici  (1513 — 21). 
This  great  pope,  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  was 
destined  to  Uie  papacy  from  his  cradle.  He  was  ordained 
at  seven  years  old,  was  made  a  cardinal  at  seventeen,  and 
pope  at  thirty-eight,  and  at  the  installation  procession  to 
ths  Lateran,  rode  upon  the  same  white  horse,  upon  which 
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he  had  fought  and  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Ravenna.  His  reign  was  one  of  f§tes  and  pleasures.  He 
was  the  great  patron  of  artists  and  poets,  and  Raphael  and 
Ariosto  rose  into  eminence  under  his  protection.  His 
tomb  is  from  a  design  of  Antonio  di  Sangdlo,  but  the  figure 
of  the  pope  is  by  RafFaello  da  Montelupo. 

Near  the  foot  of  Leo  X,'s  tomb  is  the  flat  monumental 
stone  of  Cardinal  Bembo,  his  friend,  and  the  fnend  of 
Raphael,  who  died  1547.  His  epitaph  has  been  changed 
The  original  inscription,  half-pagan,  half-Christian,  ran  : 

"  Hie  Bembus  jacet  Aonidum  laus  maxima  Phcebi 

Cum  sole,  et  luna  vix  peritunis  honos. 
Hie  et  fiima  jacet,  spes,  et  suprema  galeri 

Quam  non  alia  queat  restituisse  dies. 
Hie  jacet  exemplar  vitse  omni  fraude  carentis, 

Summa  jacet,  summa  hie  cum  pietate  fides." 

On  the  right  of  the  choir  is  the  tomb,  by  Sangallo,  of 
Clement  VII.,  Giulio  de  Medici  (1523 — 34),  son  of  the 
Giulio  who  fell  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi, — ^who  in 
his  unhappy  reign  saw  the  sack  of  Rome  (1527)  under  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon,  and  the  beginning  of  the  separation 
from  England  under  Henry  VIII.  The  figure  of  the  pope 
is  by  Bacdo  BandinellL  Among  other  graves  here  is  that  of 
the  English  Cardinal  Howard,  ob.  1694.  Just  beyond  the 
choir  is  a  passage  leading  to  a  door  into  the  Via  S.  Ignazio. 
Immediately  on  the  left  is  the  slab  tomb  of  Fra  Angelico  da 
Fiesple.     It  is  inscribed  : 

"  Hie  jacet  Vene  Pictor  FI.  Jo.  de  Florentia  Ordinis 

prsedicatoram,  1404. 
"Non  mihi  sit  laudi  quod  eram  velut  alter  Apelles, 
Sed  qaod  lucra  tuis  omnia,  Christe,  dabam. 
Altera  nam  terns  opera  exstant,  altera  coelo. 
Urbs  me  Johannem  flos  tulit  Etniriae."* 

*'Ffa  Angelico  was  simple  and  most  holy  in  his  manners,-'-4nd  let 
this  9er\'e  for  a  token  of  his  simplicity,  that  Pope  Nicholas  one  momins 
offering  him  refreshment,  he  scrupled  to  eat  flesh  without  the  licence  of 
his  superior,  forgetful  for  the  moment  of  the  dispensing  authority  of  the 

ritiff.  He  shunned  altogether  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  living 
holiness  and  in  purity,  was  as  loving  towards  the  poor  on  earth  as  1 
think  his  soul  must  be  now  in  heaven.  He  worked  incessantly  at  his 
art,  nor  would  he  ever  paint  other  than  sacred  subjects.  He  might 
have  been  rich,  but  cared  not  to  be  so,  saying  that  true  riches  consisted 

*  It  it  BO  honour  to  me  to  be  like  another  Apelles,  but  rather.  O  Christ,  that  I 
nvB  all  my  gains  to  thy  poor.  One  was  a  work  for  earth,  the  otner  for  heaven— • 
aty,  tha  TOwer  of  Etruria,  bore  me,  /ohn. 
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rather  in  being  content  with  little.  He  might  hayen^'ied  mermny, 
but  willed  it  not,  saying  there  was  less  trouble  and  hazard  of  sin  ii 
olieyxng  others.  Dignity  and  authority  were  within  his  grasp,  bot  he 
disregarded  them,  affirming  that  he  sought  no  other  advancement  than 
to  escape  hell  and  draw  nigh  to  Paradise.  He  was  most  meek  and  tem- 
perate, and  by  a  chaste  life  loosened  himself  from  the  snares  of  the 
world,  ofttimes  saying  that  the  student  of  painting  hath  need  of  quiet 
and  to  live  without  anxiety,  and  that  the  dealers  in  the  things  of  Cfirist 
ooght  to  live  habitually  iKith  Christ  Never  was  he  seen  in  anger  with 
the  brethren,  which  appears  to  me  a  thing  most  marvellous,  and  all  but 
incredible;  his  admonitions  to  his  friends  were  simple  and  always 
softened  by  a  smile.  Whoever  sought  to  employ  him,  he  answered  with 
the  utmost  courtesy,  that  he  would  do  his  part  willingly  so  the  prior  were 
content — In  sum,  this  never  sufficiently  to  be  lauded  father  was  most 
humble  and  modest  in  all  his  words  and  deeds,  and  in  his  paintings 
graceful  and  devout ;  and  the  saints  which  he  painted  have  more  of  the 
air  and  aspect  of  saints  than  those  of  any  other  artist.  He  was  wont 
never  to  retouch  or  amend  any  of  his  paintings,  but  left  them  always  as 
they  had  come  from  his  hand  at  first,  believing,  as  he  said,  that  sach 
was  the  will  of  God.  Some  say  that  he  never  took  up  his  pencil  with- 
out previous  prayer.  He  never  painted  a  crucifix  without  tears  bathing 
his  cheeks ;  and  throughout  his  works,  in  the  countenance  and  attitude 
of  all  his  figures,  the  correspondent  impress  of  his  sincere  and  exalted 
appreciation  of  the  Christian  religion  is  recognisable.  Such  was  this 
verily  Angelic  father,  who  spent  the  whole  time  of  his  life  in  the  service 
of  God  and  in  doing  good  to  the  world  and  to  his  neighbour.  And 
truly  a  gift  like  his  tould  not  descend  on  any  bnt  a  man  of  roost  saintly 
life,  for  a  painter  must  be  holy  himself  before  he  can  depict  holiness.** — 
Lord  Lindsay^  from  Vasari, 

In  the  same  passage  are  tombs  of  Cardinal  AlessandriDO, 
by  Giacomo  della  Porta ;  of  Cardinal  Pimentel,  by  Bernini ; 
and  of  Cardinal  Bonelli,  by  Carlo  Rainaldi. 

Beyond  this,  in  the  left  transept,  is  the  Chapel  of  S. 
Domenico,  with  eight  black  columns,  appropriate  to  the 
colour  of  the  Order,  and  an  interesting  picture  of  the  saint. 
Here  is  the  tomb  of  Benedict  XIII.,  Vincenzo-Maria  Orsini 
(1724 — 30),  by  Pietro  Braccl  This  pope,  who  had  been  a 
Dominican  monk,  laboured  hard  in  his  short  reign  for  the 
reformation  of  the  Church,  and  the  morals  of  the  dergy. 

Over  a  door  leading  to  the  Sacristy  are  frescoes  represent- 
ing the  election  of  Eugenius  IV.  in  1431,  and  of  Nicholas 
V.  in  1447,  which  both  took  place  in  this  church.  The  altar 
of  the  sacristy  has  a  Crucifixion,  by  Andrea  Sacchi. 

Returning  down  the  left  aisle,  the  second  chapel,  coimting 
from  this  end,  is  diat  of  the  Lante  family,  which  contains 
the  fine  tomb  of  the  Duchess  Lante,  ob.  1840,  by  Jhurani^ 
with  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection,    a   sublime    upward- 
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gazing  figure  seated  upon  tiie  sarcophagus.      Here    is   a 
picture  of  St  James,  by  Barocdo. 

The  third  chapel  is  that  of  S.  Vincenzo  Ferreri,  apostle  of 
the  Order  of  Preachers,  with  a  miracle-working  picture,  by 
Bernardo  Castdlu  The  fourth  chapel — of  the  GrazioU 
family — ^has  on  the  right  a  statue  of  St  Sebastian,  by  Min4> 
da  FiesoU^  and  over  the  altar  a  lovely  head  of  our  Saviour,  by 
Ferugino.  This  chapel  was  purchased  by  the  Grazioli  from 
the  oh  I  family  of  Maffei,  of  which  there  are  some  fine  tombs. 
The  fifth  chapel — of  the  Patrizi  family — contains  the  famous 
miraculous  picture  caUed  ''  La  Madonna  Consolatrice  degli 
afflitti,''  in  honour  of  which  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  conceded  so 
many  indulgences,  as  we  read  by  the  inscription. 

'*La  santiti  di  N.  S.  Gregorio  Papa  XVI.  con  breve  in  data  17 
Sept.  1836.  Ho  accordato  rindulgenzia  plenaria  a  chiunque  confessato 
e  communicato  visitera  divotamente  qnesta  santa  imagine  della  B.  Ver- 
gine  sotto  il  titolo  di  consolatrice  degli  afflitti  nella  seconda  dominica 
di  Luglio  e  sao  ottavo  di  ciascun  anno:  concede  altresi  la  parziale 
indolgenza  di  200  giorni  in  qnaiunqne  giorno  dell*  anno  a  chiunque 
almeno  contrito  visiterii  la  detta  S.  Immagine:  le  dette  indulgence 
poi  sono  pure  applicabili  alle  benedette  anime  del  purgatorio." 

The  last  chapel,  belonging  to  a  Spanish  nobleman,  con- 
tains the  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  which  is  said  to  have 
conversed  with  Sta.  Rosa  di  Lima. 

Near  the  entrance  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Giacomo 
Tebaldi,  ob.  1466,  and  beneath  it  that  of  Francesco  Toma- 
buoni,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  It  was  for  the  tomb  of  the  wife 
of  this  Tomabuoni,  who  died  in  childbirth,  that  the  wonder- 
ful relief  of  Verocchio,  now  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence,  was 
executed.  In  the  pavement  is  the  gravestone  of  Paulus 
Manutius,  the  printer,  son  of  the  famous  Aldus  Manutius  of 
Venice,  with  the  inscription,  "  Paulo  Manutio  Aldi  Filio. 
Obiit  cioiDLXXiv." 

The  great  Dominium  Convent  of  tJu  Minerva  is  the  resid- 
ence of  the  General  of  the  Order.  It  contains  the  Bibluh 
theca  Casanatensis  (so  called  from  its  founder.  Cardinal 
Casanata),  the  largest  library  in  Rome  after  that  of  the 
Vatican,  comprising  120,000  printed  volumes  and  4500 
MSS.  It  is  open  from  8  to  11  A.M.,  and  li  to  3i  p.m. 
This  convent  has  always  been  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Inquisition.  Here,  on  June  22,  1633,  Galileo  was 
tried  before  its  tribunal  for  the  "  heresy  "  of  saying  that  the 
earth  went  round  the  sun,  instead  of  the    sun  round  the 
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earth,  and  was  forced  to  recant  upon  his  kneesy  tiua 
*^  accursed,  heretical,  and  detestable  doctrine."  As  he  rose 
from  hb  humiliation,  he  is  said  to  have  consoled  himself  by 
adding,  in  an  undertone,  '*  E  pur  si  muove."  When  the 
**  Palace  of  the  Holy  Office "  was  stormed  by  the  mob 
in  the  revolution  of  1848,  it  was  feared  that  the  Dominican 
convent  would  have  been  burnt  down. 

The  veiy  beautiful  cloister  of  the  convent,  which  has  a 
vaulted  roof  richly  painted  in  arabesques,  contains  grand 
Meenth  centuiy  tombs, — of  Cardinal  Tiraso,  ob.  1502,  and 
of  Cardinal  Astorgius,  ob.  1503.  S.  Antonino,  archbishop 
of  Florence,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  £ugenius  IV.  ood 
Nicholas  V.,  was  prior  of  this  convent 

From  the  Minerva,  the  Via  dd  PU  di  MarmOy  so  called 
from  a  gigantic  marble  foot  which  stands  on  one  side  of  it, 
leads  to  die  Corso.* 


CHAPTER  XV. 
THE  BORGO  AND  ST.  PETER'S. 

^a  Tordinona — S.  Salvatore  in  Lauro— House  of  Raphael — S.  Gio* 
vanni  de'  Fiorentini— Bridge  and  Castie  of  S.  Angeio — Sta.  Maiia 
Tnspontina — Palazzo  Giiaud— Piazza  Soossa-Candli — Hospital  of 
Santo  Spirito— Piazza  and  Obelisk  of  the  Vatican— S.  Peter's 
its  porticoy  tombs,  crypts,  dome^  and  sacristy — Churches  of  S. 
Stefano  and  Sta.  Marta — ^11  Cimeterio  dd  Tedeschi — ^Palazzo  del 
Santo-Uffizio — S.  Salvatore  in  Torrione— S.  Michade  in  Sassia. 

CONTINUING  in  a  direct  course  ftom  the  Piazza  Bor- 
ghese,  we  pass  through  a  series  of  narrow  dirty  streets  quite 
devoid  of  interest,  but  bordering  on  one  side  upon  the 
Tiber,  of  which — ^widi  its  bridge,  S.  Angeio  and  St  Peter's 
— beautiful  views  may  be  obtained  firom  Htde  courts  and 
narrow  strips  of  shore,  at  the  bade  of  the  houses. 

A  short  distance  after  passing  (on  left)  die  Locanda 
dell'  Orso,  beneath  which  are  some  curious  vaulted 
chambers   of  c,  a.d.  1500,   the  street,  which  repeatedly 

*  ThatfKit«rdiemiKientCMiqHnMaftin«idMGhooalaiBstlMll^^ 
and  Portico  of  Octavta,  is  deacnbed  in  Chapter  V. ;  that  which  bdonss  to  the  ¥« 
flammia  in  Chapter  II. 
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dumges  its  name,  is  called  Via  Tordinona,  from  the  Tor 
di  Nona,  which  once  stood  here,  but  was  destroyed  in 
1690.  It  was  used  as  a  prison,  as  is  shown  by  the  verse  of 
Regnier : 

'*  Qa*iui  barisel  tous  mit  dedans  la  tour  de  Noime." 

(One  of  the  narrow  streets  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Tordi- 
nona  debouches  into  the  Via  dei  Coronari,  dose  to  the 
Church  of  S,  Salvatore  in  Lauro^  built  on  the  site  of  a 
laurel-grove,  which  flourished  near  the  portico  of  Europa. 
It  contains  a  picture  of  the  Nativity,  by  Pidro  da  Cortona^ 
and  a  modem  work  6f  Gagiiardi^  representing  S.  Emidio, 
S.  Nicolo  da  Tolentiiio,  and  S.  Giacomo  della  Marina,  the 
three  protectors  of  Ancona.  In  a  side  chapel,  opening  out 
of  the  cloisters,  is  the  rich  tomb  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV. 
(Gabriele  Condolmieri,  ob.  1439),  with  his  recumbent  figure 
by  Isaia  da  Pisa.  Francesco  Salviati  painted  a  portrait  of 
this  pope  for  the  adjoining  convent,  to  which  he  had 
belonged,  as  well  as  a  fine  fresco  of  the  Marriage  of  Cana.* 

(There  are  several  other  fine  monuments  in  the  same 
chapel  with  the  tomb,  which  in  1867  was  given  up  as  a 
barrack  to  the  Flemish  zouaves,  at  the  great  risk  of  injury 
to  its  delicate  carvings.) 

Passing  the  ApoSo  TTuatre,  the  Via  Tordinona  emerges 
upon  the  quay  of  the  Tiber,  opposite  S.  Angelo.  Hence 
several  streets  diverge  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 

(At  the  comer  of  the  Via  di  Banchi  is  a  house  with  a 
frieze,  richly  sculptured  with  lions'  heads,  &c.  On  the  left 
is  the  Church  of  San  Celso  in  Banchi^  in  firont  of  which 
Lorenzo  Colonna,  the  protonotary,  was  murdered  by  the 
Orsini  and  Santa  Croce,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Stxtus  IV.  (1484) ;  and  where  his  mother,  finding  his  head 
cut  off,  and  seizmg  it  by  the  hair,  shrieked  forth  her  curses 
upon  his  enemies.  On  tlie  right,  further  down  the  street, 
is  the  Church  of  Sta,  Caterina  da  Sima,  which  contains  an 
interesting  altar-piece  by  Girolamo  Gcnga,  representing  the 
return  of  Gregory  XI.  from  Avignon,  which  was  due  to  her 
influence.) 

The  house  joining  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo  is  said  to  have 
b^cn  that  of  tiie  "  Violinista,"  the  friend  of  Raphael,  who  is 
ftm^HitT  to  US  fix>m  his  portrait  in  the  Sciarra  Palace .     Some 
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say  that  Raphael  died  while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  bim.  But 
the  best  authorities  maintain  that  he  died  in  a  house  built 
for  him  by  Biamante,  in  the  Piazza  Rusticucd,  which  was 
pulled  down  to  enlargie  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's*  No.  124, 
Via  Coronari,  not  far  from  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  is  shown 
as  the  house  in  which  the  great  painter  lived  previously  to 
this,  and  is  that  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  chapel  in  the 
Pantheon  in  which  he  is  buried.  It  was  partly  rebuilt  in 
1705,  when  Carlo  Mademo  painted  on  its  fagade  a  por- 
trait of  Raphael  in  chiaroscuro^  now  almost  obliterated. 
The  house  at  present  belongs  to  the  canons  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore. 

(The  Via  S,  Giovanni  d^  Fioraitifd  leads  to  the  Church 
of  that  name,  abutting  picturesquely  into  the  angle  of  the 
Tiber.  This  is  the  national  church  of  the  Tuscans,  and 
was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Florence.  In  the 
tribune  are  tombs  of  the  Falcomeri  family.  Here  axe 
several  fine  pictures ;  a  St  Jerome  writing,  by  CigoU^  who 
is  buried  in  this  church ;  St  Jerome  praying  before  a  cru- 
cifix, Jtto  Santi*  (1538—1603);  St  Francis,  Tito  Santi;  SS. 
Cosmo  and  Damian  condemned  to  martyrdom  by  fire, — a 
grand  work  of  Salvaior  Rosa, 

"Some  of  the  altar-pieces  of  Salvator-Rosa  (1615 — 1673!,  are  wrfl 
conceiTed  and  full  of  dfect,  especially  when  they  represent  a  horrible 
subject,  like  the  martyrdom  in  S.  Giovanni  de*  FiorentinL" — LoHMt^ 
it  165. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Crucifix  is  painted  by  Lanfranca: 
the  third  chapel  on  the  right  has  frescoes  by  Tempesta  on 
the  roof,  relating  to  the  history  of  S.  Lorenzo. 

The  building  of  this  church  was  begun  in  the  reign  of 
Leo  X.  by  Sansovino,  who,  for  want  of  space,  laid  its 
foundations,  at  enormous  expense,  in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber. 
While  overlooking  this,  he  fell  from  a  scaffold,  and  being 
dangerously  hurt,  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  place  to 
Antonio  da  Sangallo.*  Soon  after  Pope  Leo  died,  and  the 
work,  with  many  others,  was  suspended  during  the  reign  of 
Adrian  VI.  Under  Clement  VII.  Sansovino  returned,  but 
was  driven  away,  robbed  of  all  his  possessions  in  the  sack 
of  Rome,  under  the  Constable  de  Bourbon.  The  church 
was  finished  by  Giacomo  della  Porta  in  1588,  but  Alessandro 
Galileo  added  the  facade  in  1725. 

•  AtdMlu-or  Bronano.  f  See  Vanri,  vol,  v& 
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*'  En  1488^  une  affrense  ^pid^e  d^imait  les  malheureaz  liabituits 
des  enyiraos  de  Rome;  les  mourants  ^taient  abandonn^  les  cadavres 
restaient  sans  s^^pultnre.  Aussitot  qnelques  Florentins  ferment  une  con- 
Irene  sous  le  titre  de  la  Pitiiy  pour  rendre  aux  pestiffSr^  les  demiers 
devoiis  de  la  cbarit^  chrdtienne :  c'est  k  cette  confr^e  qu'on  doit  la 
belle  ^lise  de  Saint-Jean  des  Florentins,  ^  Stmda  Giulia." — GmtmerU^ 
Rame  Chrkienne. 

The  Panie  &  Angela  is  the  Pons  Elius  of  Hadrian,  built 
as  an  approach  to  his  mausoleum,  and  only  intended  for 
this,  as  another  public  bridge  existed  close  by,  at  the 
time  of  its  construction.  It  is*  almost  entirely  ancient, 
except  the  parapets.  The  statues  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
at  the  extremity,  were  erected  by  Clement  VII.,  in  the 
place  of  two  chapels,  in  1530,  and  the  angels,  by  Clement 
IX.,  in  1688.  The  pedestal  of  the  third  angel  on  the 
right  is  a  relic  of  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849,  and  bears  the 
impress  of  a  cannon-balL 

These  angels,  which  have  been  called  the  "breezy 
maniacs  "  of  Bernini,  are  only  from  his  designs.  The  two 
angels  which  he  executed  himself,  and  intended  for  this 
bridge,  are  now  at  S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte.  The  idea  of 
Qement  IX.  was  a  fine  one,  that  "an  avenue  of  the 
heavenly  host  should  be  assembled  to  welcome  the  pilgrim 
to  the  shrine  of  the  great  apostle," 

Dante  saw  the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo  divided  lengthways 
by  barriers  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  crowds  going 
to  and  from  St  Peter's  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  jubilee, 
1300. 

"  Come  i  Romani  per  I'esercito  molto, 
L'anno  del  giubbileo,  sn  per  lo  ponte 
Hanno  a  passar  la  gente  modo  tolto  ; 

Cbe  dau'  un  lato  tutti  hanno  la  fronte 
Verso  '1  castellok  e  vanno  a  Santo  Pietro, 
Dair  altra  sponda  vanno  verso  '1  monte.*' 

Inferno^  xviii.  29. 

From  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  when  the  Tiber  is  low,  are 
visible  the  remains  of  the  bridge  by  which  the  ancient  Via 
JHumphalis  crossed  the  river.  Close  by,  where  Santo 
Spirito  now  stands,  was  the  Porta  Triumphalis,  by  which 
victors  entered  the  city  in  triumph. 

Facing  the  bridge,  is  the  famous  Cattle  of  S.  Angelo^ 
built  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  as  his  family  tomb,  because 
the  last  niche  in  the  imperial  mausoleum  of  Augustus  was 
filled  when  the  ashes  of  Nerva  were  laid  there.     The  first 
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fiitiend  here  was  that  of  Elios  Veras,  die  first  adopted  son 
o*  Hadrian,  who  died  before  him.  The  emperor  himself 
died  at  Baiae,  but  his  remains  were  transported  hither  from  a 
temporary  tomb  at  PozzuoU  by  his  successor  Antoninus 
Pius,  by  whom  the  mausoleum  was  completed  in  a.d.  14a 
Here,  also,  were  buried,  Antoninus  Pius,  a.d.  161 ;  Marcus 
AureUus,  180  ;  Commodus,  192 ;  and  Septimius  Severus,  in 
an  um  of  gold,  enclosed  in  one  of  alabaster,  a.d.  211 ;  Oua- 
calla,  in  217,  was  the  last  emperor  interred  here.  The  well- 
known  lines  of  Byron : 

"  Torn  to  the  mole  which  Hadrian  rear'd  on  high. 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  pilei^ 
Colossal  copvist  of  deformity, 
Whose  traval*d  phanta^  from  the  &r  Nile's 
Enormous  model,  doomed  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth. 
His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome !    How  smiles 
The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth. 
To  view  the  huge  design  which  H>niog  from  socfa  a  birth." 

seem  rather  applicable  to  the  I^amid  of  Caius  Cestios 
than  to  this  mausoleum. 

The  casde,  as  it  now  appears,  is  but  die  skeleton  of 
the  magnificent  tomb  of  the  emperors.  Procopius,  writing 
in  the  sixth  century,  describes  its  appearance  in  his 
time.  "It  is  built,"  he  says,  "of  Parian  marble;  the 
square  blocks  fit  closely  to  each  other  without  any 
cement  It  has  four  e<^ual  sides,  each  a  stone's  throw  in 
length.  In  height  it  nses  above  the  walls  of  the  city. 
On  the  summit  are  statues  of  men  and  horses,  of  admirable 
workmanship,  in  Parian  marble."  Canina,  in  his  "  Archi- 
tectura  Romana,"  gives  a  restoration  of  the  mausoleum, 
which  shows  how  it  consisted  of  three  stories :  i,  a  quad- 
rangular basement,  the  upper  part  intersected  with  Doric 
pillars,  between  which  were  spaces  for  epitaphs  of  the  dead 
within,  and  surmounted  at  the  comers  by  marble  equestrian 
statues ;  2,  a  circular  story,  with  fluted  Ionic  colonnades : 
3,  circular  story,  surrounded  by  Corinthian  columns,  between 
which  were  statues.  The  whole  was  surmounted  by  a 
pyramidal  roof,  ending  in  a  bronze  fir-cone. 

"The  mausoleum  which  Hadrian  erected  for  hinsdf  00  the  frother 
bank  of  the  Tiber  hx  outshone  the  tomb  of  Augustus^  which  it  nearly 
confronted.  Of  the  size  and  dignity  which  characterized  this  work  of 
Egyptian  massiveness,  we  may  gain  a  conception  from  the  existing  re* 
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«ahs ;  bat  it  requires  an  effort  of  imagination  to  tsjisiorm  tlie  acaned 
ud  shapeless  bulk  before  us,  into  the  graceful  pile  which  lose  column 
upon  column,  surmounted  by  a  gilded  dome  of  span  almost  unrivalled." 
Aferivaley  ch.  Ixvi. 

The  history  of  the  Mausoleum,  in  the  middle  ages,  is 
almost  the  history  of  Rome.  It  was  probably  first  turned 
into  a  fortress  by  Honorius,  a.d.  423.  From  Theodoric  it 
derives  the  name  of  "  Career  Theodorici."  In  537,  it  was 
besieged  by  Vitiges,  when  the  defending  garrison,  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  hurled  down  all  the  magnificent  statues 
which  decorated  the  cornice,  upon  the  besiegers.  In  a.d. 
498  Pope  Symmachus  removed  the  bronze  fir-cone  at  the 
apex  of  the  roof  to  the  court  of  St.  Peter's,  whence  it  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  Vatican  garden,  where  it  is 
still  to  be  seen  between  two  bronze  peacocks,  which  pro- 
bably stood  on  either  side  of  the  entrance. 

Belisarius  defended  the  castle  against  Totila,  whose  Gothic 
troops  captured  and  held  it  for  three  years,  after  which  it 
was  taken  by  Narses. 

It  was  in  530  that  the  event  occurred  which  gave  the 
building  its  present  name.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  was 
leading  a  penitential  procession  to  St  Peter's,  in  order  to 
offer  up  prayers  for  the  staying  of  the  great  pestilence  which 
followed  the  inundation  of  589 ;  when,  as  he  was  crossing 
the  bridge,  even  while  the  people  were  faJling  dead  around 
hiniy  he  looked  up  at  the  mausoleum,  and  saw  an  angel  on 
its  summit,  sheathing  a  bloody  sword,*  while  a  choir  of 
angeb  around  chaunted  with  celestial  voices,  the  anthem, 
since  adopted  by  the  Church  in  her  vesper  service — "  R^na 
coeJij  iatare — quia  quern  meruisti  portare — resurrexUy  sicut 
dioeity  AUduja  " — ^To  which  the  earthly  voice  of  the  pope 
solemnly  responded,  "  Orapro  nobis  Deum^  Aliduja"\ 

^  It  is  interesting  to  obterre  that  the  same  vision  was  seen  under  the  same  drcum- 
■tanoes  in  other  periods  of  history. 

"  So  the  iiord  sent  pestilence  upon  Israel,  and  there  fell  of  Israel  seven^  thousand 
nen.  And  God  sent  an  angel  to  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it  ...  .  and  David  lifted 
op  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord  sand  between  the  earth  and  the  heaven^ 
having  a  drawn  sword  in  nis  hand  stretched  out  over  Jerusalem.** — x  Chron.  xxi. 
14— x6. 

'*  Bdbm  the  plague  of  London  had  begun  (otherwise  than  in  St.  Giles's),  seeing  a 
crowd  of  people  in  the  street,  I  joined  them  to  satisfy  my  airirsity,  and  found  them 
all  staring  up  bto  the  air.  to  see  what  a  woman  told  them  appeared  plain  to  her. 
This  was  an  angel  dothed  in  white,  with  a  fiery  sword  in  his  hand,  waving  it,  or 
brandishing  it  over  his  head  :  she  described  every  part  of  the  figure  to  the  life,  and 
Aowftd  them  the  motion  and  die  form.**— i7f/Sv,  Hui,  qftke  PUpm. 

t  The  pictHTM  at  Aia  CoeJi  aad  Sta.  Mana  Maggiora  both  claim  to  be  that  cazriad 
b/  Sl  Grqpory  in  tins  procesaioa.    The  song  of  tat  angels  is  annually  oommemo- 
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In  the  tenth  century  the  fortress  was  occupied  bf  die 
infamous  Marozia,  who,  in  turn,  brought  her  three  husbands 
(Alberic,  Count  of  Tusculum ;  Guido,  Marquis  of  Tuscany ; 
and  Hugo,  King  of  Italy)  thither,  to  tyrannise  with  her  over 
Rome.  It  was  within  the  walls  of  this  building  that  Alberic, 
her  son  by  her  first  husband,  waiting  upon  his  royal  stepfather 
at  table,  threw  a  bowl  of  water  over  him,  when  Hugo  retorted 
by  ai  blow,  which  was  the  signal  for  an  insurrection,  the 
people  taking  part  with  Alberic,  putting  the  king  to  fl^t, 
and  imprisoning  Marozia.  Shut  up  within  these  walls.  Pope 
John  XI.  (931 — 936),  son  of  Marozia  by  her  first  husband, 
ruled  under  the  guidance  of  his  stronger-minded  brother 
Alberic  \  here,  also,  Octavian,  son  of  Alberic,  and  grandson 
of  Marozia,  succeeded  in  forcing  his  election  as  John  XII. 
(being  the  first  pope  who  took  a  new  name),  and  scandalised 
Christendom  by  a  life  of  murder,  robbery,  adultery,  and 
incest 

In  974  the  casde  was  seized  by  Cencio  (Crescenzio  No- 
mentano),  the  consul,  who  raised  up  an  anti-pope  (Boniface 
VII.)  here,  with  the  determination  of  destroying  the  temporal 
power  of  the  popes,  and  imprisoned  and  murdered  two 
popes,  Benedict  VI.  (972),  and  John  XIV.  (984),  within 
these  walls.  In  996  another  lawful  pope,  Gregory  V., 
calling  in  the  emperor  Otho  to  his  assistance,  took  the 
castle,  and  beheaded  Cencio,  though  he  had  promised  him 
life  if  he  would  surrender.  From  this  governor  the  fortress 
long  held  the  name  of  Castello  de  Crescenzio,  or  Tunis 
Crescentii,  by  which  it  is  described  in  mediaeval  writings. 
A  second  Cencio  supported  another  anti-pope,  Cadolaus, 
here  in  1063,  against  Pope  Alexander  II.  A  third  Cencio 
imprisoned  Gregory  VII.  here  in  1084.  From  this  time 
the  possession  of  the  casde  was  a  constant  point  of  contest 
between  popes  and  anti-popes.  In  1313  Arlotto  de^ 
Stefaneschi,  having  demolished  most  of  the  other  towers 
in  the  city,  arranged  the  same  fate  for  S.  Angdo,  but  it  was 
saved  by  cession  to  the  Orsinl  It  was  from  hence,  on 
December  15,  1347,  that  Rienzi  fled  to  Bohemia,  at  the 
end  of  his  first  period  of  power,  his  wife  having  previously 
made  her  escape  disguised  as  a  friar. 

fated  on  St.  Mark's  Dajr,  when  the  clergy  pass  by  in  processioD  to  St.  PeCer*s»  and  Ai 
Fhuidaeans  of  Ara  Coeli  and  the  canons  ol  Sta.  MariaMaggioie,  haltii«  here,  cftaat 
the  antiphon,  Rtgimaemlit  ItBtan, 
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"  The  cause  of  final  ruin  to  this  monument "  is  described 
by  Nibby  to  have  been  the  resentment  of  the  citizens  against 
a  French  governor  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  anti-pope 
(Clement  VII.)  against  Urban  VI.  in  1378.  It  was  then 
that  the  marble  casings  were  all  torn  from  the  walls  and 
used  as  street  pavements. 

A  drawing  of  Sangallo  of  1465  shows  the  "  upper  part  of 
the  fortress  crowned  with  high  square  towers  and  turreted 
buildings ;  a  cincture  of  bastions  and  massive  square  towers 
girding  the  whole ;  two  square-built  bulwarks  flanking  the 
extremity  of  the  bridge,  which  was  then  so  connected  with 
these  outworks  that  passengers  would  have  immediately  found 
themselves  inside  the  fortress  after  crossing  the  river.  Mar- 
lianus,  1588,  describes  its  double  cincture  of  fortifications — a 
large  round  tower  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  bridge ;  two 
towers  with  high  pinnacles,  and  the  cross  on  their  summits, 
the  river  flowing  all  around."  * 

The  castle  began  to  assume  its  present  aspect  under 
Boniface  IX.  in  1395.  John  XXIII.,  141 1,  commenced 
the  covered  way  to  the  Vatican,  which  was  finished  by 
Alexander  VI. ;  and  roofed  by  Urban  VIII.,  in  1630.  By 
the  last-named  pope  the  great  outworks  of  the  fortress  were 
built  imder  Bernini,  and  fiimished  with  cannon  made  firom 
the  bronze  roof  of  the  Pantheon.  Under  Paul  III.  the 
interior  was  decorated  with  frescoes,  and  a  colossal  marble 
angel  erected  on  the  summit,  in  the  place  of  a  chapel  (S. 
Angelo  inter  Nubes),  built  by  Boniface  IV.  The  marble 
angel  was  exchanged  by  Benedict  XIV.  for  the  existing 
angel  of  bronze,  by  a  Dutch  artist,  Verschaffelt 

"  Paul  III.  Toulant  justifier  lenom  donn^  ^  cette  forteresse,  fit  placer 
an  sommet  de  T^ifice  une  statue  de  marbre,  representant  un  ange 
tenant  ^  la  main  une  ^p^  nue.  Cet  onvrage  de  Raphael  de  Montelupo 
a  M.  remplac^  du  temps  de  Benoit  XIV.,  par  une  statue  de  bronze  qui 
foumit  cette  belle  i^ponse  \  un  officier  fran^ais  assi^  dans  le  fort. 
'  Je  me  rendrai  quand  Tange  remettra  son  epee  dans  le  fourrean.' 

*'....  Cet  ange  a  Vair  naif  d'unejeune  fillede  dix-huitans, 
ct  ne  cherche  qu'ji  bien  remettre  son  epee  dans  le  fourrean." — Stendhal^ 
i  33- 

**  I  suppose  no  one  ever  looked  at  thu  statue  critically— at  least,  for 
mjTself,  I  never  could  ;  nor  can  I  remember  now  whether,  as  a  work  of 
art,  it  is  above  or  below  criticism  ;  perhaps  both.  With  its  vast  wings, 
poised  ID  air,  as  seen  against  the  deep  blue  skies  of  Rome,  or  lighted  up 

*  HenuuM*  Story  of  Monumnti  in  Roma, 
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by  the  coklcii  timaet,  to  ne  it  was  ever  like  what  it  was  intended  to  i» 
present — like  a  vision." — Jamesotis  Sacred  Art,  p.  9& 

Of  the  castle,  as  we  now  see  it  externally,  only  the  quad- 
rangular basement  is  of  the  time  of  Hadrian ;  the  ronnd 
tower  is  of  that  of  Urban  VIII.,  its  top  added  by  Paul  IIL 
The  four  round  towers  of  the  outworks,  called  after  the  foo. 
Evangelists,  are  of  Nicholas  V.,  1447. 

The  itUeriar  of  the  fortress  can  be  visited  by  an  order. 
Excavations  made  in  1825  have  laid  open  the  sepulchral 
chamber  in  the  midst  of  the  basement  Here  stood, 
in  the  centre,  the  porphyry  sarcophagus  of  Hadrian, 
which  was  stolen  by  Pope  Innocent  II.  to  be  used  as 
his  own  tomb  in  the  Lateian,  where  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  fire  of  1360,  the  cover  alone  escaping,  which  was 
used  for  the  tomb  of  Otho  II.,  in  the  atrium  df  St 
Peter's,  and  which,  after  filling  this  office  for  seven  centu- 
ries, is  now  the  baptismal  font  of  that  basilica.  A  spiral 
passage,  thirty  feet  high,  and  eleven  wide,  up  whidi  a 
chariot  could  be  driven,  gradually  ascends  through  the  solid 
mass  of  masonry.  There  is  wonderfully  little  to  be  seen. 
A  saloon  of  the  time  of  Paul  III.  is  adorned  with  frescoes 
of  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  Fierino  dd  Va^^ 
This  room  would  be  used  by  the  pope  in  case  of  his  having 
to  take  refuge  in  S.  Angelo.  An  adjoining  room,  adorned 
with  a  stucco  frieze  of  Tritons  and  Nereids,  is  that  in  which 
Cardinal  Carafia  was  strangled  (1561)  under  Pius  IV.,  for 
alleged  abuses  of  authority  under  his  unde,  Paul  IV. — his 
brother,  the  Marquis  Carafia,  beixig  beheaded  in  the  castle 
the  same  night  The  reputed  prison  of  Beatrice  Cend  is 
shown,  but  it  is  very  uncertain  that  she  was  ever  confined 
here, — also  the  prison  of  Cagliostro,  and  that  of  Benvenulo 
Cellini,  who  escaped,  and  broke  his  leg  in  trying  to  let  liimself 
down  by  a  rope  firom  the  nunparts.  The  statue  of  the  angel 
by  Montdupo  is  to  be  seen  stowed  away  in  a  daxk  comer. 
Several  horrible  frabocc/iette  (oubliettes)  are  shown. 

On  the  roof,  from  which  there  is  a  beautiful  view,  are 
many  modem  prisons,  where  prisoners  suffer  terribly  from 
the  summer  sun  beating  upon  their  flat  roofs. 

Among  the  sculptures  found  here  were  the  Baiberini 
Faun,  now  at  Munich,  the  Dancing  Faun,  at  Florence,  and 
the  Bust  of  Hadrian  at  the  Vatican.  TTie  sepulchral  in- 
sa'ptions  of  the  Antonines  existed  till  1572,  when  they 
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ireie  cut  up  by  Gregory  XIII.  (Buomonnpagni),  and  the 
marble  used  Xay  decorate  a  chapel  in  St  Peter's  !  The  mag- 
nificent Easter  display  of  fireworks  (from  an  idea  of  Michael 
Angelo,  carried  out  by  Bernini),  called  the  giraDdola,  used  to 
be  exhibited  here,  but  now  takes  place  at  S.  Pietro  in  Mon- 
torio,  or  from  the  Pincio.  From  1849  to  1870,  the  castle 
was  occupied  by  French  troops,  and  their  banner  floated 
here,  except  on  great  festivals,  when  it  was  exchanged  for 
that  of  the  pope. 

Running  behind,  and  crossing  the  back  streets  of  the 
Borgo,  is  the  covered  passage  intended  for  the  escape  of 
die  popes  to  the  castle.  It  was  used  by  Alexander  VI.  when 
invad^  by  Charles  VIII.  in  1494,  and  twice  by  Clement  VII. 
(Giulio  di  Medici),  who  fled,  in  1527,  from  Moncada,  viceroy 
of  Naples,  and  in  May,  1527,  during  the  terrible  sack  of 
Rome  by  the  troops  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon. 

"  Pendant  que  Ton  se  battait,  Clement  VII.  ^tait  en  pri^res  devant 
Tautd  de  sa  cnapelle  au  Vatican,  detail  stn^lier  chez  nn  horn  me  ani 
crait  commence  sa  carri^re  par  ^tre  militaire.  Lorsqtie  les  cris  cies 
mounuits  lui  annonc^rent  la  prise  de  la  ville,  il  s'enfuit  du  Vatican  au 
chiteau  St.  Ange  par  le  long  corridor  qui  s'^Uve  au-dessus  des  plus 
hautes  maisons.  L'historien  Paul-Jove,  qui  suivait  Clement  VII., 
relevait  sa  longue  robe  pour  au'tl  pfit  marcher  plus  vtte,  et  lorsque  le 
pape  fat  ani^  au  pont  qui  le  laissait  it  d^uvert  pour  un  instant, 
Paul-JoTe  le  couvrit  de  son  manteau  et  de  son  chapeau  riolet,  de  pear 
<^u*il  ne  i&t  reconnu  \  son  rochet  blanc  et  ajust^  par  quelque  soldat  boa 
-Hreor. 

**  Pendant  cette  longue  fiiite  le  long  du  corridor,  Clement  VII. 
apercevait  an-dcsaoas  de  lui,  par  les  petites  fen^res,  ses  sujets  poofvaivit 

Sir  les  soldats  vaint^neurs  qui  d^ji  se  r^pandaient  dans  les  rues.    lis  ne 
isaient  aucun  quartier  4  penoone,  et  tuaicnt  i  coups  de  pique  tout  cm 
qu'ils  pouvaient  %\x€aAx^— -Stendhal^  i.  388. 

"  The  Escape  "  consists  of  two  passages ;  the  upper  open 
like  a  loggia,  the  lower  covered,  and  only  lighted  by  loop- 
holes.    The  keys  of  both  are  kept  by  the  pope  himself. 

S.  Angelo  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  BargOy  promised  at  the 
Italian  invasion  of  September,  1870,  as  the  sanctuary  of  the 
papacy,  the  tiny  sovereignty  where  the  temporal  sway  of  the 
popes  should  remain  undisturbed, — the  sole  relic  left  to  them 
of  all  their  ancient  dominions.  The  Borgo,  or  Leonine  City^ 
is  surrounded  by  walls  of  its  own,  which  were  begun  in  a.d. 
^6,  by  Pope  Leo  IV.,  for  the  better  defence  of  St  Peter's 
fiom  the  Ssuacens,  who  had  been  carrying  their  devastations 
up  to  the  reiy  walls  of  Rome.    These  walls,  xo,8oo  feet  in 
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circumference,  were  completed  in  four  years  by  laboured 
summoned  from  every  town  and  monastery  of  the  Roman 
states.  Pope  Leo  himself  daily  encouraged  their  exertions 
by  his  prosence.  In  852  the  walls  were  solemnly  conse- 
crated by  a  vast  procession  of  the  whole  Roman  deigy 
barefooted,  their  heads  strewn  with  ashes,  who  sprinkled 
them  with  holy  water,  while  the  pope  offered  a  prayer 
composed  by  himself,*  at  each  of  the  three  gates. 

The  adjoining  Piazza  Pia  is  decorated  with  a  fountain 
erected  by  Pius  IX.  The  principal  of  the  streets  which  meet 
here  is  the  Via  del  Boigo  Nuovo,  the  main  artery  to  St 
Peter's.  On  its  left  is  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Traspen- 
tina^  built  1566,  containing  two  columns  which  bear  inscrip* 
tions,  stating  that  they  were  those  to  which  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul  were  respectively  attached,  when  they  suffered 
flagellation  by  order  of  Nero  ! 

This  church  occupies  the  site  of  a  Pyramid  supposed  6) 
have  been  erected  to  Scipio  Africanus,  who  died  at  Litemum, 
B.C.  183,  and  which  was  regarded  in  the  middle  ages  as  the 
tomb  of  Romulus.  Its  sides  were  once  coated  with  marble, 
which  was  stripped  off  by  Donus  I.  This  pyramid  is 
represented  on  the  bronze  doors  of  St  Peter's. 

A  little  further  is  the  Palazzo  Giraud,  belonging  to  Prince 
Torlonia.  It  was  built,  1506,  by  Bramante,  for  Cardinal 
Adriano  da  Cometo,t  who  gave  it  to  Henry  VIII.,  by  whom 
it  was  given  to  Cardinal  Camp^gio.  Thus  it  was  for  a 
short  time  the  residence  of  the  English  ambassador  before 
the  Reformation.  Innocent  XII.  converted  it  into  a  collie 
for  priests,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  the  Marquis  Giraud. 

Facing  this  palace  is  the  Piazza  Scossa  Cavalii^  with  a 
pretty  fountain.  Its  name  bears  witness  to  a  airious 
legend,  which  tells  how  when  St  Helena  returned  from 
Pdestine,  bringing  with  her  the  stone  on  which  Abra- 
ham was  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  and  that  on  which  the 
Virgin  Mary  sate  down  at  the  time  of  the  presentation  of 
the  Saviour  in  the  Temple,  the  horses  drawing  these  precious 
relics  stood  still  at  this  spot,  and  refused  every  effort  to 

*  "  peiu,  qui  ajiDstolo  tuo  Petro  coUatia  clavibus  regnt  celesds  ligandt  et  solvendi 
pontifiauin  tradidisti ;  concede  ut  interoessionts  ejus  auxilto,  a  peocatonim  nostrorom 
legibut  liberamur :  et  banc  civtutem,  auam  te  ttdjuvante  funoavimus,  fiic  ab  ira.  tua 
in  perpetuum  permanere  securam,  et  de  nostibus,  quorum  causa  ooosimcta  eat,  aoros 
et  multiplicatos  habere  triumphos,  per  Dominum  nostrum,  '*  &c. 

t  The  same  whom  Alexander  VI.  had  intended  Co  poison,  when  be  poisoned  hiiasell 
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make  them  move.  Then  Christian  people,  "recognising  the 
finger  of  God,"  erected  a  church  on  this  spot  (S.  Giacomo 
Scossa  Cavalli),  where  the  stones  are  still  to  be  seen. 

The  Strada  del  Borgo  Sto.  Spirito  contains  the  immense 
Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito,  running  along  the  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  This  establishment  was  founded  in  1 198  by  Inno- 
cent III.  Sixtus  IV.,  in  1471,  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt  by 
Bado  Pintelli,  who  added  a  hall  376  feet  long  by  44  high 
and  37  wide.  Under  Benedict  XIV.,  Ferdinando  Fuga  built 
anoUier  great  hall.  The  altar  in  the  midst  of  the  great  hall 
is  the  only  work  of  Andrea  Palladio  in  Rome.  The  church 
was  designed  by  Bacio  Pintelli,  but  built  by  Antonio  di  San 
Gallo  under  Paul  III.  Under  Gregory  XIII.,  Ottaviano 
Mascherino  built  the  palace  of  the  governor,  which  unites 
the  hospital  with  the  church. 

The  institution  comprises  a  hospital  for  every  kind  of 
disease,  containing  in  ordinary  times  1620  beds,  a  number 
which  can  be  almost  doubled  in  time  of  necessity ;  a  lunatic 
asylum  containing  an  average  of  450  inmates;  and  a 
foundling  hospital,  where  children  are  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  papal  states,  and  even  from  the  Neapolitan 
towns.  Upwards  of  3000  foundlings  pass  through  the 
hospital  annually,  but  the  mortality  is  very  great, — in  the 
return  of  1846,  as  much  as  fifty-seven  per  cent.  The  person 
who  wishes  to  deposit  an  infant  rings  a  bell,  when  a  little 
bed  is  turned  towards  the  grille  near  the  door,  in  which  the 
baby  is  deposited.  Close  to  this  is  another  grille,  without 
any  apparent  use.  "What  is  that  for?"  you  ask.  "Be- 
cause, when  nurses  come  in  from  the  country,  they  might 
be  tempted  to  take  the  children  for  money,  and  yet  not 
feel  any  natural  tenderness  towards  them,  but  by  looking 
through  the  second  grille,  they  can  see  the  diild,  and 
discover  if  it  is  sitnpatico,  and  if  not,  they  can  go  away  and 
leave  it" 

At  the  end  of  the  street  one  enters  the  Piazza  Rusticucci 
(where  Raphael  died),  from  which  open  the  magnificent 
colonnades  of  Bernini,  which  lead  the  eye  up  to  the  facade 
of  St.  Peter's,  while  the  middle  distance  is  broken  by  the 
silvery  spray  of  its  glittering  fountains. 

The  Colonnades  have  284  columns,  are  sixty-one  feet  wide, 
and  sixty-four  high ;  they  enclose  an  area  of  777  English 
feet;  they  were  built  by  Bernini  for  Alexander  VII.,  1657— 
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67.  In  the  centre  is  the  famous  red  granite  OheKsk  of  tki 
Vatican,  brought  to  Rome  from  Heliopolis  by  Caligula,  in 
a  ship  which  Pliny  describes  as  being  "  nearly  as  long  as 
the  left  side  of  the  port  of  Ostia."  It  was  used  to  adorn 
the  circus  of  Nero,  and  was  brpught  from  a  position  near 
the  present  sacristy  of  St  Peter's  by  Sixtus  V.  in  15S6. 
Here  it  was  elevated  by  Domenico  Fontana,  who  estimated 
its  weight  at  963,537  Roman  pounds;  and  employed  800 
men,  150  horses,  and  46  cranes  in  its  removal. 

The  obelisk  was  first  exorcised  as  a  pagan  idol,  and  then 
dedicated  to  the  Cross.  Its  removal  was  preceded  by  high 
mass  in  St  Peter's,  after  which  Pope  Sixtus  bestowed  a 
solemn  benediction  upon  Fontana  and  his  workmen,  and 
ordained  that  none  should  speak,  upon  pain  of  death, 
during  the  raising  of  the  obelisk.  The  immense  mass  was 
slowly  rising  upon  its  base,  when  suddenly  it  ceased  to 
move,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  ropes  were  giving  way. 
An  awful  moment  of  suspense  ensued,  when  the  breath- 
less silence  was  broken  by  a  cry  of  "  Acqua  alle  funi !  * — 
throw  water  on  the  ropes^  and  the  workmen,  acting  on  the 
advice  so  unexpectedly  received,  again  saw  the  monster 
move,  and  gradually  settle  on  its  base.  The  man  who 
saved  the  obelisk  was  Bresca,  a  sailor  of  Bordighiera,  a 
village  of  the  Riviera  di  Ponente,  and  Sixtus  V.,  in  his 
gratitude,  promised  him  that  his  native  village  should  ever 
henceforth  have  the  privilege  of  furnishing  the  Easter  palms 
to  St  Peter's.  A  vessel  laden  with  palm-branches,  which 
abound  in  Bordighiera,  is  still  annually  sent  to  the  Tiber  in 
the  week  before  Palm  Sunday,  and  the  palms,  after  being 
prepared  and  plaited  by  the  nuns  of  S.  Antonio  Abbate, 
are  used  in  the  ceremonial  in  St  Peter's. 

The  height  of  the  whole  obelisk  is  132  feet,  that  of  the 
shaft,  eighty-three  feet  Upon  the  shaft  is  the  inscription 
to  Augustus  and  Tiberius:  "dfvo.   cms.   divi.   juui.  f. 

AUGUSTO. — ^TI.   C£SARI.   DIVI.   AUG.   F. — ^AUGTJSTA.    SACRUM." 

The  inscriptions  on  the  base  show  its  modem  dedication  to 
the  Cross  • — "  Ecce  Crux  Domini — Fugite  partes  adversae — 
Vicit  Leo  de  tribu  Juda." 

"  Sixte-quint  s'applaudissait  du  snocis,  comme  de  ToeaTre  la  plus 

*  Ac  the  time  of  its  ovctbn  Stxtns  V.  ooooeded  an  indalsence  «f  ten  yean  to  dl 
nho,  passing  beneath  the  obelisk,  should  adore  liie  orasa  oo  its  sammit,  repeatnKf 
OAter-noster. 
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^gsntesqnc  des  temps  modemes ;  des  tnedailles  fnrent  firapp^es  ,  Fon- 
Sana  fiit  or^  noble  romain,  chevalier  de  r£peron  d'or,  et  re9ttt  una 
giatification  de  5,000  ^cus,  ind^ndamment  des  mat^rianx  qui  avaient 
servi  Ji  Tentreprise,  et  dont  la  valeur  s'^levait  it  20,000  ecus(ioS,ooo 
fir.) ;  enfin  des  poetnes,  dans  tontes  les  langues,  sur  ce  nouveau  triomphe 
de  la  croix,  fiirent  adresses  aox  difT^^rents  souverains  de  rEurope/'— 
Gwinierie^  Rome  Ckritienru,  ii.  232. 

**  In  summer  the  great  square  bsisks  in  unalluring  magnificence  in  the 
midday  sun.  Its  tall  obelisk  sends  but  a  slim  shadow  to  travel  round 
the  oval  plane,  like  the  gnomon  of  a  huge  dial ;  its  fountains  murmur 
with  a  delicious  dreaminess,  sending  up  massive  iets  like  blocks  of  crystal 
into  the  hot  sunshine,  and  receiving  back  a  broken  spray,  on  which  sits 
serene  an  unbroken  iris,  but  present  no  '  cool  grot,'  where  one  may  enjov 
their  freshness  $  and  in  spite  of  the  shorter  path,  the  pilgrim  looks  with 
dismay  at  the  dazzling  pavement  and  lone  flight  ot  unsheltered  steps 
between  him  and  the  church,  and  prudently  plunges  into  the  forest  <A 
columns  at  either  side  of  the  piazza,  and  threads  his  way  through  their 
uniting  shadows,  intended,  as  an  inscription  *  tells  him,  for  this  express 
purpose/' — Cardinal  Wiseman, 

"  Un  jour  Pie  V.  traversait,  avec  Tambassadeur  de  Pologne,  cetts 
place  du  Vatican.  Pris  d'enthousiasme  au  souvenir  du  courage  des 
martyrs  qui  I'ont  arrosee  de  leurs  larmes,  et  fertilisee  par  leur  sang,  il  se 
baisse,  et  saisissant  dans  sa  main  une  poi|;nee  de  poussi^re :  '  Tenez,' 
dit-il  au  representant  de  cette  noble  nation,  'prenez  cette  poussiere 
formee  de  la  cendre  des  saints,  et  impr^ee  du  sang  des  martyrs.' 

*'  L'ambassadeur  ne  portait  pas  aans  son  cceur  la  foi  d'un  pape,  ni 
dans  son  ^me  les  illuminations  d^un  saint ;  il  refut  pourtant  avec  res[X!ct 
cette  reliqne  Strange  \  ses  yeux :  mais  revenu  en  son  palais,  retirant, 
d'une  main  indiffmnte  peat-^tre,  le  lioge  qui  la  contenait,  il  le  trouva 
•nsanglante. 

**  La  poussiere  avait  disparu.  La  foi  du  pontife  avait  ^voque  le  sang 
des  martyrs,  et  ce  sang  g6n^reux  reparaissait  k  cet  appel  pour  attester, 
en  face  de  Ther^sie,  que  Tfiglise  romaine,  au  xvi*  siecle,  ^tait  toujours 
celle  pour  laquelle  ces  heros  avaient  donn^  leur  vie  sous  Neron." — Une 
Chrkienne  d  Roou. 

No  one  can  look  upon  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's  without 
associating  it  with  the  great  religious  ceremonies  with 
which  it  is  connected,  especially  that  of  the  Easter  Bene- 
diction. 

"  Out  over  the  great  balcony  stretches  a  white  awning^,  where  priests 
and  attendants  are  collected,  and  where  the  pope  will  soon  be  seen. 
Below,  the  piazza  is  alive  with  moving  masses.  In  the  centre  are  drawn 
up  long  lines  of  soldiery,  with  yellow  and  red  pompons,  and  elittering 
helmets  and  bayonets.  These  are  surrounded  oy  crowds  on  fo^t,  and 
at  the  outer  rim  are  packed  carriages  filled  and  overrun  with  people^ 
mounted  on  the  seats  and  boxes.  What  a  sight  it  is ! — above  us  the 
great  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  and  below,  the  grand  embracing  colonnade, 
and  the  vajt  space,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  solemn  obelisk 

*  The  inscription  is  from  Iiaiah  hr.  6,  "A  tabenuu:le  for  a  ihadov  in  the  daytime 
Vom  the  heat,  and  for  a  place  of  refuge,  and  for  a  covert  from  itoria  and  from  raia.** 
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thronged  with  masses  of  living  beings.  Peasants  ftt>ni  the  Campagna 
and  the  mountains  are  moving  about  everywhere.  Pilgrims  in  oil-doth 
cape  and  with  iron  staff  demand  charity.  On  the  steps  arc  rows  of 
purple,  blue,  and  brown  umbrellas,  for  there  the  sun  blazes  fiercely. 
Everywhere  crop  forth  the  white  hoods  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  collected 
in  groups,  and  showing,  among  the  parti-coloured  dresses,  like  beds  of 
chrysanthemums  in  a  garden.  One  side  of  the  massive  colonnade  c^sts 
a  grateful  shadow  over  the  crowd  beneath,  that  fill  up  the  intervals  of  its 
columns ;  but  elsewhere  the  sun  bums  down  and  flashes  everywhere. 
Mounted  on  the  colonnade  are  crowds  of  people  leaning  over,  beside  the 
colossal  statues.  Through  all  the  heat  is  heard  the  constant  plash  of 
the  sun-lit  fountains,  that  wave  to  and  fro  their  veils  of  white  spray.  At 
last  the  clock  strikes.  In  the  far  balcony  are  seen  the  two  great  showy 
peacock  fans,  and  between  them  a  figure  clad  in  white,  that  rises  from 
a  golden  chair,  and  spreads  his  great  sleeves  like  wings  as  he  raises  his 
arms  in  benediction.  That  is  the  pope,  Pius  the  Ninth,  All  is  dead 
silence,  and  a  musical  voice,  sweet  and  penetrating,  is  heard  chanting 
fiom  the  balcony ; — the  people  bend  and  kneel ;  with  a  cold  gray  flash, 
all  the  bayonets  gleam  as  the  soldiers  drop  to  their  knees,  and  rise  to 
salute  as  the  voice  dies  away,  and  the  two  white  wings  are  again  waved  ; 
— then  thunder  the  cannon, — the  bells  clash  and  peal, — a  few  white 
papers,  like  huge  snow-flakes,  drop  wavering  from  the  balcony  ; — these 
are  Indulgences,  and  there  is  an  ea^r  struggle  for  them  below  ; — then 
the  pope  again  rises,  again  gives  his  benediction,*  waving  to  and  fro 
his  right  hand,  three  fingers  open,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross, — 
and  the  peacock  fans  retire,  and  he  l^etween  them  is  borne  away, — and 
Lent  is  over." — St&rj^s  Rcba  diRoma, 

The  first  church  which  existed  on  or  near  the  site  of  the 
present  building,  was  the  oratory  founded  in  A.D.  90,  by 
Anacletus,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
ordained  by  St  Peter  himself,  and  who  thus  marked  the 
spot  where  many  Christian  martyrs  had  suffered  in  the 
circus  of  Nero,  and  where  Sl  Peter  was  buried  after  his 
crucifixion. 

In  306  Constantine  the  Great  )delded  to  the  request  of 
Pope  Sylvester,  and  began  the  erection  of  a  basilica  on  tiiis 
spot,  labouring  with  his  own  hands  at  the  work,  and  him- 
self carrying  away  twelve  loads  of  earth,  in  honour  of  the 

*  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  the  actual  words  of  the  benedSedon  :— 

"  May  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  in  whose  power  and  domimoa  we  tmst, 
prav  for  us  to  the  Lord  !    Amen. 

"  'Iliroueh  the  prayers  and  merits  of  the  blessed,  eternal  Virgin  Mary,  of  the  blessed 
archangel  Michael,  the  blessed  John  the  Baptist,  the  holy  aposdes  Peter  and  Pant, 
and  all  saints — may  the  Almighty  God  have  mercy  upon  you,  may  yoor  sbis  be  for* 
given  you,  and  may  Jesus  Christ  lead  you  to  eternal  life.  ^  Amen. 

"  Indulgence,  ablsoiution,  and  forgiveness  of  all  sins — time  for  true  repentance,  a 
continual  penitent  heart  and  amendment  of  life, — may  the  Almighty  and  merctfulGod 
grant  you  the'«  !    Amen. 

"  And  may  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  i 
upon  you,  and  remain  with  you  for  ev«r.     * ~ 
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twehe  apostles.*  Anastasius  describes  how  the  bod)  of 
the  great  apostle  was  exhumed  at  this  time,  and  re-interred 
in  a  shrine  of  silver,  enclosed  in  a  sarcophagus  of  gilt 
bronze.  The  early  basilica  measured  395  feet  in  length 
by  212  in  width.  Its  nave  and  aisles  were  divided  by 
eighty-six  marble  pillars  of  different  sizes,  in  great  part 
brought  from  the  Septizonium  of  Severus,  and  it  had  an 
atrium,  and  z,  paradisus,  or  quadrangular  portico,  along  its 
frontt  Though  only  half  the  size  of  the  present  cathedral, 
still  it  covered  a  greater  space  than  any  mediaeval  cathedral 
except  those  of  Milan  and  Seville,  with  which  it  ranked  in 
size.^ 

The  old  basilica  suffered  severely  in  the  Saracenic  inva- 
sion of  846,  when  some  authorities  maintain  that  even  the 
tomb  of  Ae  great  apostle  was  rifled  of  its  contents,  but  it 
was  restored  by  Leo  IV.,  who  raised  the  fortifications  of  the 
Borgo  for  its  defence. 

.^jnong  the  most  remarkable  of  its  early  pilgrims  were, 
Theodosius,  who  came  to  pray  for  a  victory  over  Eugenius ; 
Valentinian,  emperor  of  the  East,  with  his  wife  Eudoxia, 
and  his  mother  Galla-Placidia  >  Belisarius,  the  great  general 
under  Justinian ;  Totila ;  Cedwalla,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  who  came  for  baptism ;  Concred,  king  of  the 
Mercians,  who  came  to  remain  as  a  monk,  having  cut  off 
and  consecrated  his  long  hair  at  the  tomb  of  St  Peter; 
Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards ;  Ina  of  Wessex,  who 
founded  a  church  here  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  that  Anglo- 
Saxons  might  have  a  place  of  prayer,  and  those  who  died,  a 
grave  ;  Carloman  of  France,  who  came  for  absolution  and 
remained  as  a  monk,  first  at  S.  Oreste  (Soracte),  then  at 
Monte  Casino ;  Richard  of  England ;  Bertrade,  wife  of 
Pepin,  and  mother  of  Charlemagne;  Offa,  the  Saxon, 
who  made  his  kingdom  tributary  to  St  Peter;  Charle- 
magne (four  times),  who  was  crowned  here  by  Leo  III. ; 
Lothaire,  crowned  by  Paschal  I. ;  and,  in  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  Leo  IV.,  Ethelwolf,  king  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  who  was  crowned  here,  remained  a  year,  and  who 

*  "  Exuens  se  chlamyde,  et  accipiens  bidentem,  ipse  primiu  tenam  ftpenitt  ad 
fisBdaracmta  bAsiUcas  Sancti  Petri  contlnendam ;  deinoe  in  oumero  duodedm  aposto- 
lorom  duodedm  cophinos  plenos  in  humeris  superimpositos  bajulano,  de  eo  loco  ufat 
fondameata  Basilicae  Apostoli  erant  jacenda."— -Ca^.  Vat.  7.  SanctaCttcil.  a. 
0  t  llie  fa^de  of  the  old  basilica  is  seen  in  Raphael's  fresco  of  the  Inccndio  del  BorgOb 
ftnd  its  interior  in  that  of  the  Coronation  of  Charlemaf^ne. 
X  See  FeisuasoD't  Handbook  of  Architecture,  voU  u. 
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brought  with  him  his  boy  of  six  years  old,  afterwaiiis  tfie 
great  Alfred. 

Of  the  old  basilica,  the  crypt  is  now  the  only  remnant, 
and  there  are  collected  the  few  relics  preserved  of  the  end- 
less works  of  art  with  which  it  was  filled,  and  which  for  the 
most  part  were  lost  or  wilfully  destroyed,  when  it  was  pulled 
down.      Its  destruction  was  first  planned  by  Nicholas  V. 
(1450),  but  was  not  carried  out  till  the  time  of  Julius  II., 
who  in  1506  began  llie  new  St  Peter's  from  designs  of 
Bramante.      The  four  great  piers  and  their  arches  above 
were  completed,  before  the  deaths  of  both  Bramante  and 
Pope  Julius  interrupted  the  work.     The  next  pope,  Leo  X., 
obtained  a  design  for  a  church  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross 
from   Raphael,   which  was   changed,  after  his   death  (on 
account  of  expense)  to  a  Greek  cross,  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi, 
who  only  lived  to  complete  the  tribune.     Paul  IIL  (1534) 
employed  Antonio  di  Sangallo  as  an  architect,  who  returned 
to  the  design  of  a  Latin  cross,  but  died  before  he  could 
carry  out  any  of  his  intentions.     Giulio  Romano  succeeded 
him  and  died  also.  *  Then  the  pope,  "being  inspired  by 
God,"  says  Vasari,  sent   ioiT  Michael  Angelo,  then   in  his 
seventy-second  year,  who  continued  the  work  under  Julius 
III.,  returning  to  the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross,  enlarging  the 
tribune  and  transepts,  and  beginning  the  dome  on  a  new 
plan,  which  he  said  would  "  raise  the  Pantheon  in  the  air." 
The  dome  designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  however,  was  very 
different  to  that  which  we  now  admire,  being  much  lower, 
flatter,  and  heavier.     The  present  dome  is  due  to  Giacomo 
della  Porta,  who  brought  the  great  work  to  a  conclusion  in 
1590,  under  Sixtus  V.,  who  devoted  100,000  gold  crowns 
annually  to  the  building.      In  1605  Paul  V.  destroyed  all 
that  remained   of  the   old   basilica,  and   employed   Carlo 
Mademo  as  his  architect,  who  once    more  returned  to 
the  plan  of  the  Latin   cross,  and  completed  the  present 
ugly  facade  in  16 14.      The  church  was  dedicated  by  Urban 
VIII.,  November  i8th,    1626 ;  the  colonnade  added  by 
Alexander  VII.,  1667,  the  sacristy  by  Pius  VI.,  in  1780. 
The  building  of  the  present  St  Peter's  extended  altogether 
over  176  years,  and  its  expenses  were  so  great  that  Julius 
II.   and    Leo    X  were    obliged    to    meet    them    by  the 
sale    of   indulgences,    which    led    to    the    Reformation.* 
The^  expense    of    the    main    building    alone    has   been 
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estimated  at  10,000,000/.    The  annual  expense  of  repairs 
is  6300/. 

'*  St  Pierre  est  une  sorte  de  ville  ji  part  dans  Rome,  ajrant  son  dimat, 
sa  temperature  propre,  sa  lumi^re  trop  vive  pour  ^tre  religieuse,  tantot 
deserte,  tantdt  traversce  par  des  societes  de  voyageurs,  ou  remplie  d'une 
foiile  attir^e  par  les  c^r^monies  religieuses  {^  r^po(|ue  des  jubil^  \f 
nombre  des  p^lerms  s'est  parfois  Seve  4  Rome,  jusqa*a  400,000). 
Elle  a  ses  reservoirs  d*eau ;  sa  fontaine  coulant  perpetuellement  au  pied 
de  la  grande  coapole,  dans  un  bassio  de  plomb,  pour  la  commodity  des 
travaux ;  ses  rampes,  par  lesquelles  les  b^tes  de  somme  peuvent  monter ; 
sa  population  fixe,  habitant  ses  terrasses.  Les  San  Pietrin^,  ouvriers 
charges  de  tous  les  travaux  qu*exige  la  conservation  d'un  aussi  pr^deux 
edifice,  s'y  succMent  de  p^re  en  fils,  ef  forment  une  corporation  qui  a  ses 
lois  ct  sa  police." — A.  Du  Pays. 

The  facade  of  St  Peter's  is  357  feet  long  and  144  feet 
high.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  balustrade  six  feet  in  height, 
bearing  statues  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Twelve  AposUes. 
Over  &e  central  entrance  is  the  loggia  where  the  pope  is 
crowned,  and  whence  he  gives  the  Easter  benediction. 
The  huge  inscription  runs — "  In  .  Honorem  .  Principis . 
Apost .  Paulus  V  .  Burghesius  .  Romanus  .  Pont .  Max .  A. 

MDCXII .  Pont  VII." 

• 

"  I  don't  like  to  say  the  fa9ade  of  the  church  is  ugly  and  obtrusive. 
As  long  as  the  dome  overawes,  that  fa9ade  is  supportable.  You  advance 
towards  it — through,  O  such  a  noble  court !  with  fountains  flashing  up 
to  meet  the  sunburns ;  and  right  and  left  of  you  two  sweeping  half- 
Qrescents  of  sreat  columns ;  but  you  pass  by  the  courtiers  and  up  to 
the  steps  of  me  thix>ne,  and  the  dome  seems  to  disappear  behind  it  It 
is  as  if  the  throne  was  upset,  and  the  king  had  toppled  over.** — Tltack* 
€ray^  The  Newcomes, 

A  wide  flight  of  steps,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  statues  of 
St  Peter  by  De  Fabris,  and  St  Paul  by  Tadolini,  lead  by 
fine  entrances  to  the  Vtstibulcy  which  is  468  feet  long,  66 
feet  high,  and  50  feet  wide.  Closing  it  on  the  right  is  a 
statue  of  Constantine  by  Bernini — on  the  left  that  of  Char- 
lemagne by  Comacchini.  Over  the  principal  entrance  (facing 
the  door  of  the  church)  is  the  celebrated  Mosaic  of  the 
Navicella^  executed  1298,  by  Giotto ^  and  his  pupil,  Pietro 
CavaUini. 

*'For  the  andent  basilica  of  St  Peter,  Giotto  executed  his  celebrated 
mosaic  of  the  Navicella,  which  has  an  allegorical  foundation.  It  repre- 
sents a  ship,  with  the  disdples,  on  an  agitated  sea ;  the  winds,  personified 
as  demons,  storm  against  it ;  above  appear  the  Fathers  of  the  Old 
Testament  speaking  comfort  to  the  sunerers.  According  to  the  early 
Christian  symbolization,  the  ship  denoted  the  Church.    Nearer,  and  on 
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the  right,  in  a  firm  attitude,  stands  Christ,  the  Rock  of  t&e  Cfandk 
raising  Peter  from  the  waves.  Opposite  sits  a  fishennan  in  tianqnn 
expectation,  denoting  the  hope  of  the  believer.  The  mosaic  has  ft  cquently 
changed  its  place,  and  has  undergone  so  many  restorations,  that  the 
composition  alone  can  be  attributed  to  Giotto.  The  fishennan  and  the 
figures  hovering  in  the  air  are,  in  their  present  form,  the  work  of  Mar- 
cello  Provenzale." — Kugler^  L  127. 

'*  This  mosaic  b  ill  phced  and  ill  seen  for  an  especial  reason.  Earl> 
converts  from  paganism  retained  the  heathen  custom  of  turning  round  to 
venerate  the  sun  oefore  entering  a  church,  so  that  in  the  old  basilica,  as 
here,  the  mosaic  was  thus  placed  to  give  a  fitting  object  of  wor^p. 
The  learned  Cardinal  Baronius  never,  for  a  single  day,  during  the  space 
of  thirty  years,  failed  to  bow  before  t!us  symbol  of  the  primitive  Church, 
tossed  on  the  stormy  sea  of  persecution  and  of  sin,  saying,  *  Lord,  save 
me  from  the  waves  of  sin  as  thou  didst  Peter  from  the  waves  of  the  sea.' " 
— AffT.  Elliot's  If istorkal  Fktfira. 

The  magnificent  central  door  of  bronze  is  a  remnant  from 
the  old  basilica,  and  was  made  in  the  time  of  Eugenius  IV., 
1 43 1 — 39,  by  Antonio  Filarete,  and  Simone,  brother  of 
Donatello.  The  bas-reliefs  of  the  compartments  represent 
the  martyrdoms  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  principal 
events  in  the  reign  of  Eugenius, — the  council  of  Florence, 
the  Coronation  of  Sigismund,  emperor  of  Germany,  &c 
The  bas-reliefs  of  the  framework  are  entirely  mythological ; 
Ganymede,  Leda  and  her  Swan,  &c.,  are  to  be  distinguished 

''Corinne  fit  remarauer  II  Lord  Nelvil  que  sur  les  portes  etaient 
repr^entto  en  bas-relief  les  metamorphoses  d'Ovide.  On  ne  se 
scandalise  point  k  Rome,  lui  dit-elle,  des  images  du  paganisme,  quand 
les  beaux-arts  les  ont  consacrees.  Les  merveilles  du  genie  portent 
toujours  k  r&me  une  impression  religieuse,  et  nous  faisons  hommage  aa 
culte  Chretien  de  tons  les  chefs-<Poeuvre  que  les  autres  cultes  ont 
inspires."— il/A/.  de  Stall. 

Let  into  the  wall  between  the  doors  are  three  remark- 
able inscriptions :  i.  Commemorating  the  donation  made  to 
the  church  by  Gregory  II,,  of  certain  olive-grounds  to  pro- 
vide oil  for  the  lamps  ;  2.  The  bull  of  Boniface  VIIL,  1300, 
granting  the  indulgence  proclaimed  at  every  jubilee;  3. 
In  the  centre  the  Latin  epitaph  of  Adrian  I.  (Colonna, 
772—95),  by  Charlemagne,*  one  of  the  most  ancient  memo- 
rials of  the  papacy : 

*'  The  father  of  the  Church,  the  ornament  of  Rome,  the  fiu&oos  writer 
Adrian,  the  blessed  pope,  rests  in  peace : 
God  was  his  life,  love  was  his  law,  Chnst  was  his  glory  ; 

*As  in  the  portico  offefai  tempte  of  Mais  wara  fiwarmd  tha  vaneaaf  the  paal 

Atttiut  upon  Junius  Biuau> 
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Re  was  the  apostolic  shepherd,  always  ready  to  do  that  which  win 

right. 
Of  noble  birth,  and  descended  from  on  ancient  race, 
He  receiyed  a  still  greater  nobility  from  his  virtues. 
The  pious  soul  of  this  good  shepherd  was  ahvays  bent 
Upon  ornamenting  the  tsmples  consecrated  to  God. 
He  gave  gifts  to  the  churches,  and  sacred  dogmas  to  the  people; 
And  showed  us  all  the  way  to  heaven. 
Liberal  to  the  poor,  his  charity  was  second  to  none^ 
And  he  always  watched  over  his  people  in  prayer. 
By  his  teachings,  his  treasures,  and  his  buildings,  he  raised, 
O  iUnstrious  Rome,  thy  monuments,  to  be  the  honour  of  the  town 

and  of  the  world. 
Death  could  not  injure  him,  for  its  sting  was  taken  away  by  the  death 

of  Christ;  £4 
It  opened  for  him  the  gate  of  the  better  life. 
I,  Charies,  have  written  these  verses,  while  weeping  for  my  fiither; 

O  my  &ther,  my  beloved  one,  how  lasting  is  my  grief  for  thee; 
Dost  thou  think  upon  me,  as  I  follow  thee  constantly  in  spirit ; 
Now  reign  blessed  with  Christ  in  the  heavenly  kingdom. 
The  clergy  and  people  have  loved  you  with  a  heart -love, 
Thon  wert  truly  the  love  of  the  worid,  O  excellent  priest 
O  most  illustrious,  I  unite  our  two  names  and  titles, 
Adrian  and  Charles,  the  king  and  the  father. 
O  thou  who  readest  these  verses,  say  with  pious  heart  the  prayer; 
O  merdful  God,  have  pity  upon  them  both. 
Sweetly  slnmboring,  6  friend,  may  thy  earthly  body  rest  in  the 

grave. 
And  thy  spirit  wander  in  bliss  with  the  saints  of  the  Lord 
Till  the  last  truoopet  sounds  in  thine  ears. 
Then  arise  with  Peter  to  the  contemplation  of  God. 
Yes,  I  know  that  thou  wilt  hear  the  voice  of  the  merciful  jndge 
Bid  thee  to  enter  the  paradise  of  thy  Saviour. 
Then,  O  great  father,  think  upon  thy  son. 
And  ask,  that  with  the  father  the  son  may  enter  into  joy. 
Go,  blessed  father,  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
And  thence,  as  an  intercessor,  help  thy  people  with  thy  prayen. 
Even  so  long  as  the  sun  rolls  upon  its  fiery  axis, 
Shall  thy  glory,  O  heavenly  father,  remain  in  the  world. 
Adrian  the  pope,  of  blessed  memory,  reigned  for  three-and-twentjr 
years,  ten  months,  and   seventeen  da3rs,  and  died   on  the  25th  ii 
December.** 

The  walled-up  door  on  the  right  is  the  Porta  Santa,  only 
opened  for  the  jubilee,  which  has  taken  place  every  twenty- 
fiflh  year  (except  1850)  since  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.  The 
pope  himself  gives  the  signal  for  the  destruction  of  the  wall 
on  the  Christmas-eve  before  the  sacred  year. 

"  After  preliminary  prayers  from  Scripture  sineularly  apt,  the  pope 
goes  down  from  his  throne,  and,  armed  with  a  silver  hammer,  strikes 
the  wall  in  the  doonvay,  which,  having  been  cut  round  from  its  jamba 
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•ad  liiitd,  fidlt  at  once  inwards,  and  it  cleared  away  in  a  n  omeni  bjtlie 
San  Pictrini.  The  pope,  then,  bare-headed  and  torch  in  hand,  fint 
enters  the  door,  and  is  followed  by  his  cardinals  and  his  other  attend- 
ants  to  the  high  altar,  where  the  first  vespers  of  Christmas  Day  are 
chaunted  as  usiud.  The  other  doors  of  the  church  are  then  flung  open, 
and  the  gi^t  queen  of  churches  is  filled." — Cardinal  Wisemam. 

"  Arretes-vous  un  moment  id,  dit  Corinne  i  Lord  Ndvil,  comme  il 
^ait  d^jk  sous  le  portique  de  I'eglise ;  arr£tez-vous,  avant  de  aooleverle 
rideau  qui  couyre  la  ix>rte  du  temple ;  votre  coeur  ne  bat-il  pas  It  I'^i- 
proche  de  ce  sanctuaire  t  et  ne  ressentes-vous  pas,  an  moment  d'entrer, 
tout  ce  que  ferait  ^prouver  Tattente  d'un  er^nement  solennel  T  " — Mad. 
diSiaO. 

We  now  push  aside  the  heavy  double  cuitain  and  enter 
the  Basilica. 

''  Hilda  had  not  always  been  adequately  impressed  by  thegnuodenrof 
this  mighty  cathedraL  When  she  first  lifted  the  heavy  leathern  cnrtains, 
at  one  of  the  doors,  a  shadowy  edifioe  in  her  imagination  had  been 
dazzled  out  of  sight  by  the  reali^." — Hawikome. 

"  The  Ulterior  burst  upon  our  astonished  gaze,  resplendent  in  light, 
magnificence,  and  beauty,  beyond  all  that  imagination  can  conceiTe.  Its 
apparent  smallness  of  size,  however,  mingled  some  degree  of  surprise, 
and  even  disappointment,  with  my  admiration  ;  but  as  I  walked  slowly 
up  its  long  nave,  empanelled  with  the  rarest  and  richest  marbles,  and 
adorned  with  every  art  of  sculpture  and  taste,  and  caught  throng  the 
lofty  arches  opening  views  of  duipels,  and  tombs,  and  altars  of  surpassing 
splendour,  I  fdt  that  it  was,  indeed,  unparalleled  in  beauty,  in  magnitnde^ 
and  magnificence,  and  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  wonderful  of  the 
works  of  man." — EatorCsRome, 

"  St.  Peter's,  that  glorious  temple — the  laigest  and  most  beautiful,  it 
Is  said,  in  the  world,  produced  upon  me  the  inipression  rather  of  a 
Christian  pantheon,  than  of  a  Christian  church.  The  Ksthetic  intdlect 
is  edified  more  than  the  God-loving  or  God-seeking  soul.  The  exterior 
and  interior  of  the  building  appear  to  me  more  like  an  apotheosis  of  the 
popedom  than  a  glorification  of  Christianity  and  its  doctrine.  Monu- 
ments to  the  popes  occupy  too  mnch  space.  One  sees  all  round  the 
walls  angels  flying  upwaras  with  papal  portraits,  sometimes  merdy  with 
papal  tiaras.*' — Frederika  Bremer, 

••  L*  Architecture  de  St.  Pierre  est  une  mnsique  fix^" — Madame  de 
Siaa. 

^'  The  building  of  St.  Peter's  surpasses  all  powers  of  description.  It 
appears  to  me  like  some  great  work  of  nature,  a  forest,  a  mass  of  rocks, 
or  something  similar ;  for  I  never  can  realise  the  idea  that  it  is  the 
work  of  man.  You  strive  to  distinguish  the  ceiling  as  little  as  the 
canopy  of  heaven.  You  lose  your  way  in  St.  Peter's,  you  take  a  walk 
in  it,  and  ramble  till  you  are  quite  tired  ;  when  divine  service  is  per- 
formed  and  chaunted  there,  you  are  not  aware  of  it  till  you  come  quite 
dose.  The  angels  in  the  Baptistery  are  enormous  giants  ;  the  doves, 
colossal  birds  of  prey  ;  you  lose  all  sense  of  measurement  with  the  eye, 
or  proportion ;  and  yet  who  does  not  fed  his  heart  ezpaiid,  when 
standing  under  the  dom^  and  gazing  up  at  it"  —  imemUiaoktii 
Lettm\ 
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••But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone — ^with  nothing  like  to  thee — 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion*s  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  His  former  city,  what  could  be 
Of  earthly  structures,  in  His  honour  piled. 
Of  a  sublimer  aspect  ?    Majesty, 
Power,  Clory,  Strength,  and  Beauty,— all  are  allied 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefUed. 

••  Enter  :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not ; 
And  why  T  it  is  not  lessen'd ;  but  thy  mind. 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot. 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality  ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined, 
See  thy  God  fiaice  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  His  brow." 

Byrorty  Childe  Hayxld, 

"  On  pousse  avec  peine  une  grosse  portiere  de  cuir,  et  nous  voici  dans 
Saint-Pierre.  On  ne  peut  qu'adorer  la  religion  qiu  produit  de  telles 
choses.  Rien  du  monde  ne  peut  £tre  compart  \  I'lnt^rieur  de  Saint 
Pierre.  Apr^s  un  an  de  sejour  &  Rome,  j  y  allais  encore  passer  des 
heures  entieres  avec  plaisir." — Fontanel  Tempio  Vaticano  Illustrato, 

*'  Tandis  que,  dans  les  ^glises  gothiques,  I'impression  est  de  s'agenou- 
iller,  de  joindre  les  mains  avec  un  sentiment  d 'humble  priere  et  de 
profond  regret ;  dans  Saint-Pierre  au  contraire,  le  mouvement  involon- 
taire  serait  d'ouvrir  les  bras  en  signe  de  joie,  de  relever  la  tete  avec  bon- 
heur  et  ^panouissement  II  semble,  que  Ui,  le  p^h^  n'accable  plus ; 
le  sentiment  vif  du  pardon  par  le  triomphe  de  la  r^urrection  remplit 
•eul  le  coeur." — Eugenie  de  la  Ferronays. 

"The  temperature  of  St.  Peter's  seems,  like  theliappy  islands,  to 
experience  no  change.  In  the  coldest  weather  it  is  like  summer  to  your 
feelings,  and  in  the  most  oppressive  heats  it  strikes  you  with  a  delightfid 
sensation  of  cold— a  luxury  not  to  be  estimated  but  in  a  climate  such  as 
this." — Eaton*  s  Fame, 

On  each  side  of  the  nave  are  four  pillars  with  Corinthian 
pilasters,  and  a  rich  entablature  supporting  the  arches.  The 
roof  is  vaulted,  coffered,  and  gilded.  The  pavement  is  of 
coloured  marble,  inlaid  from  designs  of  Giacomo  della 
Porta  and  Bernini.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor,  immediately 
within  the  chief  entrance,  is  a  round  slab  of  porphyry,  upon 
which  the  emperors  were  crowned. 

The  enormous  size  of  the  statues  and  ornaments  in  St 
Peter's  do  away  with  the  impression  of  its  vast  size,  and  it 
is  only  by  observing  the  living,  moving  figures,  that  one 
can  form  any  idea  of  its  colossal  proportions.  A  line  in 
the  pavement  is  marked  with  the  comparative  size  of  tho 
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Other  great  Christian  churches.  According  to  tiis  the 
length  ©f  St  Peter's  is  613^  feet;  of  St  Paul's,  London, 
520^  feet ;  Milan  Cathedral,  443  feet;  St  Sophia,  Constan- 
tinople, 360^  feet  The  height  of  the  dome  in  the  interior 
is  405  feet ;  on  the  exterior,  448  feet  The  height  of  tiie 
baldacchino  is  94^  feet 

The  first  impulse  will  be  to  go  up  to  the  shrine,  around 
which  a  circle  of  eighty-six  gold  lamps  is  always  burning, 
and  to  look  down  into  the  Confessional,  where  there  is  a 
beautiful  kneeling  statue  of  Pope  Pius  VI.  (Braschi,  1785 — 
1800)  by  Canava,  Hence  one  can  gaze  up  into  the  dome, 
with  its  nuge  letters  in  purple-blue  mosaic  upon  a  gold 
ground  (each  six  feet  long).*  "Tu  es  Petrus,  et  super 
hanc  petram  sedificabo  ecclesiam  meam,  et  tibi  dabo  claves 
regni  ccelorum."  Above  this  are  four  colossal  mosaics  of 
the  £vangelists  from  designs  of  the  Cav.  d'Arpino ;  the  pen 
of  St  Luke  is  seven  feet  in  length. 

"  The  cupola  is  glorious,  viewed  in  its  design,  its  altitude,  or  even  its 
decorations  ;  view^  eidier  as  a  whole  or  as  a  part,  it  enchants  the  eye, 
it  satis5es  the  taste,  it  expands  the  soul.  The  very  air  seems  to  eat  up 
all  that  is  harsh  or  colossal,  and  leaves  us  nothing  but  the  sublime  to 
feast  on  : — a  sublime  peculiar  as  the  genius  of  the  immortal  architeet, 
and  comprehensible  only  on  the  spot" — Fi^rsyth, 

"  Ce  dome,  en  le  considerant  meme  d'en  bats,  fait  groover  vne  soite 
de  terreur  4  on  croit  voir  des  abtmes  suspendus  sur  sa  tete." — Madamudt 
Stail 

JTie  Baldacchino^  designed  by  Bernini  in  1633,  is  of 
bronze,  with  gilt  ornaments,  and  was  made  chiefly  with 
bronze  taken  from  the  roof  of  the  Pantheon.  It  covers  the 
high  altar,  which  is  only  used  on  the  most  solemn  occasions^ 
Only  the  pope  can  celebrate  mass  there,  or  a  cardinal  who 
is  authorised  by  a  papal  brief. 

'*  Without  a  sovereign  priest  officiating  before  and  for  his  people^  St 
Peter's  is  but  a  grand  aggr^tion  of  splendid  churches,  chapels,  tombs^ 
and  works  of  art  With  him,  it  becomes  a  whole,  a  single,  peerless 
temple,  such  as  the  world  never  saw  before.  That  central  pile,  with  its 
canopy  of  bronze  as  lofty  as  the  Famese  Palac^  with  its  deep-diving  stairs 
leading  to  a  court  wallcxl  and  paved  with  precious  stones,  that  yet  seems 
only  a  vestibule  to  some  cavern  or  catacomb,  with  its  simple  altai  that 
disdains  ornament  in  the  presence  of  what  is  beyond  the  reach  of  himdan 
price, — that  which  in  truth  forms  the  heart  of  the  great  body,  placed  just 
where  the  heart  should  be,  is  then  animated,  and  surrounded  by  living 
and  moving  sumptuousness.     The  immense  cupola  above  it,  ceases  to 

*  These  letten  are  in  raal  monie.  ThoM  in  the  nave  and  traaseptt  are  in  paper 
■*Ho  OQoiplete  (hem  in  nioeaic  wouJd  have  been  too  expensive. 
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be  a  dome  over  a  sepulchre,  and  becomes  a  canopy  orer  an  altar ;  the 
quiet  tomb  beneath  is  changed  mto  the  shrine  of  relics  below  the  place 
«>f  sacrifice^— the  saints  under  the  altar  ; — the  quiet  spot  at  which  a  few 
devout  worshippers  at  most  times  may  be  found,  bowing  cnder  the  hun- 
dred lamps,  is  crowded  by  rising  groups,  beginning  from  the  lowest  step, 
Increasing  in  dignity  and  ip  richness  of  sacred  robes,  till,  at  the  summit 
mnd  in  the  centre,  stands  supreme  the  pontiif  himself,  on  the  very  spot 
which  becomes  him,  the  one  living  link  in  a  chain,  the  first  ring  of 
wliich  is  rivetted  to  the  shrine  of  the  Apostles  below  ....  St. 
Pert  el's  is  only  itself  when  the  pope  is  at  the  high  altar,  and  hence  only 
by,  01  for,  him  it  is  used. " — Cardinal  Wiseman, 

The  four  huge  piers  which  support  the  dome  are  used  as 
shrines  for  the  four  great  relics  of  the  church,  viz.,  i.  The 
lance  of  S.  Longinus,  the  soldier  who  pierced  the  side  of 
our  Saviour,  presented  to  Innocent  VIII.,  by  Pierre  d'Au- 
busson,  grandmaster  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  who  had 
received  it  from  the  Sultan  Bajazet ;  *  2.  The  head  of  St 
Andrew,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Achaia  in  1460, 
when  its  arrival  was  celebrated  by  Pius  II. ;  3.  A  portion  of 
the  true  cross,  brought  by  Sta.  Helena ;  4.  The  napkin  of 
Sta.  Veronica,  said,  doubtless  from  the  affinity  of  names,  to 
bear  the  impression — vera-iconica — of  our  Saviour's  face. 

"  The  •  Volto-Santo,*  said  to  be  the  impress  of  the  countenance  of  our 
Saviour  on  the  handkerchief  of  Sta.  Veronica,  or  Berenice,  which  wiped 
his  brow  on  the  way  to  Calvary,  was  placed  in  the  Vatican  by  John  VII., 
in  707,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Church  of  Santo  Spirito,  where 
six  Roman  noblemen  bad  the  care  of  it,  each  taking  charge  of  one  of  the 
keys  with  which  it  was  locked  up.  Among  the  privileges  enjoyed  for 
this  office,  was  that  of  receiving,  every  year,  from  the  hospital  of  &uito 
Spirito  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  two  cows,  whose  flesh,  an  ancient 
chronicle  says,  'si  mangiavano  11,  con  gran  festa.'  In  1440,  this  picture 
was  carried  back  to  St.  Peter's,  whence  it  has  not  since  been  moved. 
When  I  examined  the  head  on  the  Veronica  handkerchief,  it  struck  me 
as  undoubtedly  a  work  of  early  Byzantine  art,  perhaps  of  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century,  painted  on  linen.  It  is  with  implicit  acceptance  of 
its  claims  that  Petrarch  alludes  to  it — 'verendam  populis  Salvatoris 
Imaginem.'  £p.  ix.,  lib.  2.  During  the  republican  domination  in 
1849,  it  was  rumoured  that  about  Easter,  the  canons  of  St.  Peter  saw 
the  Volto-Santo  turn  pale,  and  ominously  charge  colour  while  they  gazed 
upon  it." — Hemani  Catholic  Jtaly^  vol.  i. 

The  ceremony  of  exhibiting  the  relics  from  the  balcony 
above  the  statue  of  Sta.  Veronica  takes  place  on  Holy 
Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and  Easter  Day,  but  the  height  is 
so  great  that  nothing  can  really  be  distinguished. 

*  Inoocent  sent  two  bishops  to  receire  it  at  Ancona,  two  cardlnab  to  reoerre  it  at 
Kami,  and  went  himself,  with  all  his  oouit^  to  oieet  it  at  die  Porto  del  Popolo. 
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"  To-d«r  we  gszed  on  the  Veronica— the  holy  fanpressknt  left  hgr  c« 
SaTiout's  face  on  the  cloth  Sta.  Veronica  presented  to  him  to  wipe  Ui 
brow,  bowed  under  the  weight  of  the  Cross.  We  had  looked  forwaid  to 
this  sight  for  days,  for  seven  thousand  years  of  indulgence  horn  pcDance 
are  attached  to  it. 

'*  But  when  the  moment  came  we  could  see  nothing  but  a  black  board 
hung  with  a  cloth,  before  which  another  white  cloth  was  held.  In  a 
few  minutes  this  was  withdrawn,  and  the  great  moment  was  over,  the 
glimpse  of  the  sacred  thing  on  which  hung  the  fate  of  seven  thousand 
yeanJ'^SeJkmSer^'CoOa  Chnmula. 

The  niches  in  the  piers  are  occupied  by  four  statues, 
of  Longinus,  St  Andrew,  Sta.  Helena,  and  Sta.  Veronica, 
holding  the  napkin  or  "sudaiium,"  "flourishing  a  marble 
pocket-handkerchief."  • 

"  Malheureusement  toutes  ces  statues  p^chent  par  le  gout  Lc  rococo, 
mis  ^  la  mode  par  le  Bemin,  est  surtout  ex^rable  dans  le  genre  colos- 
sale.  Mais  la  presence  du  gibie  de  Bramante  et  de  Michd-Ange  se  fiut 
tellement  sentir,  que  les  choses  ridicules  ne  le  sont  plus  id ;  elles  nesont 
qu*  insignifiantes.  Les  statues  colossales  des  piliers  repr^sentcnt :  St 
Andr^,  par  Francois  Quesnoy  (Fiammingo),  die  excita  la  jalousie  da 
Bemin  ;  St.  Veronique  par  M.  Mochi,  dont  il  blamait  les  draperies 
Tolantes  (dans  un  cndroit  dos).  Un  plaisant  lui  r^pondait  que  leur 
agitation  provenait  du  vent  qui  sonfflait  par  les  crevasses  de  la  coupol^ 
depuisou'ilavait  aflfaibli  les  piliers  par  des  niches  et  tribunes:  St.  Hel^ 
par  A.  bolgi,  St  Longin  par  Bemm." — A,  Du  Pays, 

Not  very  far  from  the  confessional,  against  the  last  pier 
on  the  right  of  the  nave,  stands  the  statue  of  St  Peter,  said 
to  have  been  cast  by  Leo  the  Great,  from  the  old  statue  kA 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  It  is  of  very  rude  workmanship.  Its 
extended  foot  is  eagerly  kissed  by  Roman  Catholic  de- 
votees, who  then  rub  their  foreheads  against  its  toes.  Pro- 
testants wonder  at  the  feeling  which  this  statue  excites. 
Gregory  II.  wrote  of  it  to  Leo  the  Isaurian :  "  Christ  is  my 
witness,  that  when  I  enter  the  temple  of  the  prince  of  the 
Apostles,  and  contemplate  his  image,  I  am  filled  with  such 
emotion,  that  tears  roll  down  my  dieeks  like  the  rain  from 
heaven.''  On  high  festivals  this  statue  is  dressed  up  in  fiill 
pontificals.  On  the  day  of  the  jubilee  of  Pius  IX.  Qune 
1 6,  187 1 ),  it  was  attired  in  a  lace  alb,  stole,  and  gold-em- 
broidered cope,  fastened  at  the  breast  by  a  clasp  of  diamonds : 
the  foot  of  the  statue  was  kissed  by  upwards  of  20,000  per- 
sons during  the  day. 

"  La  ooutume  antique  ches  les  Grecs  d'habiller  eft  de  purer  let  statues 
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■Kr^  s'^talt  conservee  \  Rome  et  s*y  conserve  encore.  Tont  le  mcAde 
a  vu  la  statue  de  saint  Pierre  rev6tir  dans  les  grandes  solennites  ses 
xnagnifiques  habits  de  pape.  On  lavait  les  statues  des  dieux,  on  les  frot- 
tait,  on  les  frisait  comme  des  poupees.  Les  divinites  du  Capitole 
avaient  un  nombreux  domestique  attach^  It  leur  personne  et  qui  etait 
€harg^  de  ce  soin.  Uusage  romain  a  subsist^  chez  les  populations 
latines  de  I'Espagne  et  elles  Tont  porte  iusqu'au  Mexique  ou  j'ai  vu,  k 
Puebla,  la  veille  d'une  fete,  une  femme  de  cnambre  faire  une  toilette  en 
rfegle  \  une  statue  de  la  Vierge." — Atnp&e^  Hist,  Rom,  iv.  91. 

Along  the  piers  of  the  nave  and  transepts  are  ranged 
statues  of  the  different  Founders,  male  and  female,  of  reli- 
gious Orders. 

Returning  to  the  main  entrance,  we  will  now  make  the 
tour  of  the  basilica.  Those  who  expect  to  find  monuments 
of  great  historical  interest  will,  however,  be  totally  disap- 
pointed. Scarcely  anything  remains  above-ground  which  is 
earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  the  tombs  of  the 
eighty-seven  popes  who  were  buried  in  the  old  basilica, 
the  greater  part  were  totally  lost  at  its  destruction, — 2.  few 
were  removed  to  other  churches  (those  of  the  Piccolommi 
to  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  &c),  and  some  fragments  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  aypt  Only  two  monuments  were  replaced 
in  the  new  basilica,  those  of  the  two  popes  who  lived  in  the 
time  and  excited  the  indignation  of  Savonarola — "Sixtus 
IV.,  with  whose  cordial  concurrence  the  assassination  of 
Lorenzo  di  Medici  was  attempted — and  Innocent  VIII., 
the  main  object  of  whose  policy  was  to  secure  place  and 
power  for  his  illegitimate  children." 

"  The  side-chapels  are  splendid,  and  so  lai^e  that  they  might  serve 
for  independent  churches.  The  monuments  and  statues  are  numerous, 
but  all  are  subordinate,  or  unite  harmoniously  with  the  lai^e  and  beau- 
tiful proportions  of  the  chief  temple.  Everything  there  is  harmony, 
light,  beauty — an  image  of  the  church-triumphant,  but  a  very  wflrldly, 
earthly  image ;  and  whilst  the  mind  enjoys  its  splendour,  the  soul  cannot, 
in  the  higher  sense,  be  edified  by  its  symbolism." — Frederika  Brenur. 

The  first  chapel  on  the  right  derives  its  name  from  the 
PUtd.  of  Michael  Angela,  representing  the  dead  Saviour  upon 
the  knees  of  the  Madonna,  a  work  of  the  great  artist  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  upon  an  order  from  the  French  ambas- 
sador. Cardinal  Jean  de  Villiers,  abbot  of  St  Denis.  The 
sculptor  has  inscribed  his  name  (the  only  instance  in  which  he 
has  done  so)  upon  the  girdle  of  the  Virgin.  Francis  I.  at- 
tempted to  obtain  this  group  from  Michael  Angelo  in  1507, 
together  with  the  statue  of  Christ  at  the  Minerva,  "  comme 
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de  choses  que  Ton  m'a  assur^  estre  des  plus  exquises  et  ex- 
ccllentes  en  votre  art"  Opening  from  this  chapel  are  two 
smaller  ones.  That  on  the  right  has  a  Cracifix  by  Pidr^ 
Cavailini;  the  mosaic,  representing  St  Nicholas  of  Ban, 
is  by  Christofari,  That  on  the  left  is  called  Capdia  ddla 
Col&nna  Santa^  from  a  column,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  been  that  against  which  our 
Saviour  leant,  when  he  prayed  and  taught  in  the  temple. 
It  is  inscribed : 

"  Haec  est  ilia  columna  in  qua  DNS  N*"  Jesus  XPS  appodiatus  dum 
populo  pnedicabat  et  Deo  piSo  preces  in  templo  effiindebat  adhserendo, 
Staoatque  una  cum  aliis  undeci  hie  circumstantibus  de  Salomonis  templo 
in  triumphum.  Hujus  Basilicsp  hie  locata  fuit  demones  expellit  et  immun* 
dis  spiritibus  vexatos  liberos  reddit  et  multa  miracula  cotidie  facit.  P. 
reverendissimum  preffi  et  Dominum  Dominus.     Card,  de  Ursinis.  A.IX 

MDCCCXXXVUI." 

A  more  interesting  object  in  this  chapel  is  the  sarcophagus 
(once  used  as  a  font)  of  Anidus  Probus,  a  prefect  of  Rome 
in  the  fourth  century,  of  the  great  family  of  the  Anicii, 
to  which  St  Gregory  the  Great  belonged  Its  five  com- 
partments have  bas-reliefs,  representing  Christ  and  the 
Apostles. 

Returning  to  the  aisle,  on  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of  Leo 
XII.,  AnniUale  della  Genga  (1823 — 29)  by  Fabris ;  on  the 
left  is  the  tomb  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  daughter  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  who  died  at  Rome,  1689,  by  Carlo  Fontana^ 
with  a  bas-relief  by  Teudon,  representing  her  abjuration  of 
Protestantism  in  165-5,  ^  ^^  cathedral  of  Innspruck. 

On  the  right  is  the  altar  of  St  Sebastian,  with  a  mosaic 
copy  of  Domenichino*s  picture  at  Sta.  Maria  d^li  Angeli ; 
beyond  which  is  the  tomb  of  Innocent  XII.,  Antonio  Pigna- 
telli  (1691 — 1700).  This  was  the  last  pope  who  wore  the 
martial  beard  and  moustache,  which  we  see  represented  in 
his  statue.  Pignatella  is  Italian  for  a  little  cream-jug ;  in 
allusion  to  this  we  may  see  three  little  cream-jugs  in  the 
upper  decorations  of  this  monument,  which  is  by  FUippo 
Voile,  On  the  left  is  the  tomb,  by  jS^mmij  of  the  Countess 
Matilda,  foundress  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  who 
died  in  11 15,  was  buried  in  a  monastery  near  Mantua,  and 
transported  hither  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1635.  The  bas-reliei 
represents  the  absolution  of  Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  by 
Hildebiand,  which  took  place  at  her  intercession,  and  in 
her  presence. 
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We  now  reach,  on  the  right,  the  large  Chapel  of  the  San- 
Ussimo  Sacramento,  decorated  with  a  fresco  altar-piece,  repre- 
senting the  Trinity,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  a  tabernacle  of 
lapis-lazuli  and  gilt  bronze,  copied  from  Bramante's  litde 
temple  at  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio.  Here  is  the  magnificent 
tomb  of  Sixtus  IV.,  Francesco  della  Rovere  (1^7 1 — 81),  re- 
moved from  the  choir  of  the  old  St  Peter's,  where  it  was 
erected  by  his  nephew,  Cardinal  Giulio  della  Rovere,  after- 
wards Pope  Julius  II.  This  pope's  reign  was  entirely  occu- 
pied with  politics,  and  he  was  secretly  involved  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  at  Florence ;  he  was  the  first  pope 
who  carried  nepotism  to  such  an  extent  as  to  found  a  prin- 
cipality (Imola  and  Forli)  for  his  nephew  Girolamo  Riario. 
The  tomb  is  a  beautiful  work  of  the  Florentine  artist,  Antonio 
PoUaJuola,  in  1493.  The  figure  of  the  pope  reposes  upon  a 
bronze  couch,  surrounded,  in  memory  of  his  having  taught 
successively  in  the  six  great  universities  of  Italy,  with  alle- 
gorical bas-reliefs  of  Arithmetic,  Astrology,  Philology,  Rhe- 
toric, Grammar,  Perspective,  Music,  Geography,  Philosophy, 
and  Theology,  which  last  is  represented  like  a  pagan  Diana, 
with  a  quiver  of  arrows  on  her  shoulders.  Close  to  this 
monument  of  his  uncle,  a  flat  stone  in  the  pavement  marks 
the  grave  of  Julius  II.,  for  whom  the  grand  tomb  at  S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli  was  intended. 

Returning  to  the  aisle,  we  see  on  the  right  the  tomb 
of  Gregory  XIII.,  Ugo  Buoncompagni  (1572 — 85),  during 
whose  reign  the  new  calendar  was  invented,  an  event  com- 
memorated in  a  bas-relief  upon  the  monument,  which  was 
not  erected  till  1723,  and  is  by  Camillo  RuseonL  The 
figure  of  the  pope  (he  died  aged  eighty-four)  is  in  the 
attitude  of  benediction :  beneath  are  Wisdom,  represented 
as  Minerva,  and  Faith,  holding  a  tablet  inscribed,  "  Novi 
opera  hujus  et  fidem.**  Opposite  this  is  the  paltry  tomb  of 
Gregory  XIV.,  Nicolo  Sfirondati  (1590 — 91). 

**  Le  tombean  d6  Gr^[oire  XIII.,  aue  le  massacre  de  Saint  BartM- 
lemj  r^jouit  si  fort,  est  de  marbre.  Le  tombeau  de  stuc  ou  d'abord  il 
avait  m  plao^,  a  M  accord^,  apr^  son  depart,  au  cendres  de  Gr^goire 
XIW.'' -Stendhal, 

On  the  left,  against  the  great  pier,  is  a  mosaic  copy  of 
Domenichino's  Communion  of  St  Jerome.  On  the  right  is 
the  chapel  of  the  Madonna,  founded  by  Gregory  XIII.,  and 
Nult  by  Giacoipo  della  Porta.     The  cupola  has  mosaics  by 
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Giioltmo  Muziano.  Beneath  the  altar  is  buried  St  Oft' 
gory  Nazianzen,  removed  hither  fix>m  the  convent  d[  Sla. 
Maria  in  the  Campo  Marzo  by  Gregory  XIII. 

St  Gregory  Nazianzen  (or  St.  Gregory  Theologos)  was  soo  of  St 
Gregory  and  St  Nonna,  and  brother  of  St.  Gorgonia  and  St  Cesarea. 
He  was  bom  c.  a.  d.  328.  In  his  childhood  he  was  inBuenced  by  a  -wvaxm 
of  the  two  viiigins,  Temperance  and  Chastity,  summoning  him  to  pursue 
them  to  the  joys  of  Paradise.  Being  educated  at  Athens  (together  wiA 
Julian  the  Apostate),  he  formed  there  a  great  friendship  with  St.  BaaL 
He  became  first  the  coadjutor,  afterwards  the  successor,  of  his  father,  in 
the  bishopric  of  Nazianzen,  but  removed  thence  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  preached  against  the  Arians.  By  the  influence  of  Theodosius, 
he  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  but  was  so  worn  out  by 
the  cabals  and  schisms  in  the  church,  that  he  resigned  his  office^  and 
retired  to  his  paternal  estate,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  the  composition  of  Greek  hymns  and  poems.  He  died  May  9^ 
A.  a  390. 

On  the  right  is  the  tomb  of  Benedict  XIV.,  Prospero 
Lambertini  (1740 — 58),  by  JPidro  Bracd^  a  huge  and  ugly 
monument  On  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Gregory  XVL, 
Mauro-Cappellari  (1831 — ^46),  by  Amici^  erected  in  1855  by 
the  cardinals  he  had  created. 

Turning  into  the  right  transept,  used  as  a  council-chamber 
(for  which  purpose  it  proved  thoroughly  unsadsfiEictoiy, 
1869 — 70),  we  find  several  fine  mosaics  from  pictures,  viz. : 
The  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Processus  and  Martinianus  from  the 
Valentin  at  the  Vatican ;  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Erasmus  firom 
Poussin ;  St  Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  fix>m  Caroselli ; 
Our  Saviour  walking  on  the  sea  to  the  boat  of  St  Peter, 
from  Lanfranco. 

Opposite  to  the  last-named  mosaic  is  the  famous  monu- 
ment of  Clement  XIII.,  Carlo  Rezzonico  (1758 — 69),  in 
whose  reign  the  Order  of  Jesuits  was  attacked  by  aU  the 
sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  expelled  from  Por- 
tugal, France,  Spain,  Naples,  and  Parma.  The  pope  long 
defended  them,  but  was  about  to  yield  to  the  pressure  put 
ipon  him ;  had  called  a  consistory  for  their  suppression,  but 
iied  suddenly  on  the  evening  before  its  assembling.  This 
tomb,  the  greatest  work  of  Canova,  was  uncovered  April  4, 
1795,  "^  ^^  presence  of  an  immense  crowd,  with  whom  the 
sculptor  mingled,  disguised  as  an  abb^,  to  hear  their  opinion. 
The  pope  (aged  75)  is  represented  in  prayer,  upon  a  p^estal, 
beneath  which  is  the  entrance  to  a  vault,  guarded  by  two 
grand  marble  lions.     On  the  right  is  Religion,  standing  erect 
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with  a  cross ;  on  the  left  the  Genius  of  Death,  holding  a 
torch  reversed.  The  beauty  of  this  work  of  Canova  is  only 
felt  when  it  is  compared  with  the  monuments  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  St  Peter's ;  "  then  it  seems  as  if  they  were 
separated  by  an  abyss  of  centuries."  • 

Beyond  this  are  mosaics  from  the  St  Michael  of  Guido  at 
the  Cappuccini,  and  from  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Petronilla,  of 
GuercinOy  at  the  CapitoL  Each  of  these  large  mosaics  has 
cost  about  150,000  francs. 

Now,  on  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of  Clement  X.,  Gio. 
Baptista  Altieri  (1670 — 76),  by  Jiossi,  the  statue  by  ErcoU 
Ferrata;  and  on  the  left,  is  a  mosaic  of  St  Peter  raising 
Tabitha  from  the  dead,  by  CostanzL 

Ascending  into  the  tribune,  we  see  at  the  end  of  the 
church,  beneath  the  very  ugly  window  of  yellow  glass,  the 
**  Cathedra  Petri "  of  Bernini^  supported  by  figures  of  the 
four  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Chry- 
sostom,  and  Athanasius.  Enclosed  in  this,  is  a  very  ancient 
wooden  senatorial  chair,  encrusted  with  ivory,  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  episcopal  throne  of  St  Peter  and 
his  immediate  successors.  Late  Roman  Catholic  authorities 
(Mgr.  Gerbet,  &c)  consider  that  it  may  perhaps  have  been 
originally  the  chair  of  the  senator  Pudens,  with  whom  the 
apostle  lodged.  A  magnificent  festival  in  honour  of  St 
Peter's  chair  (Natale  Petri  de  Cathedra)  has  been  annually 
celebrated  here  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  mentioned  in 
a  calendar  of  Pope  Liberius  of  a.d.  354.  It  is  said  that  if 
any  pope  were  to  reign  longer  than  die  traditional  years  of 
the  government  of  St  Peter  (which  no  pope  has  ever  done 
yet),  St  Peter's  chair  would  be  again  brought  into  use. 

On  the  right  of  the  chair  is  the  tomb  of  Urban  VIII., 
Matteo  Barberini  (162  3 — ^44),  who  was  chiefly  remarkable  from 
his  passion  for  building,  and  who  is  perpetually  brought  to 
mind  through  the  immense  number  of  his  erections  which  still 
exist  The  tomb  is  by  BemirU^  the  architect  of  his  endless 
fountains  and  public  buildings,  and  has  the  usual  fault  of  this 
sculptor  in  overloading  his  figures  (except  in  that  of  Urban 
himself,  which  is  very  fine,t)  with  meaningless  drapery. 
Figures  of  Charity  and  Justice  stand  by  the  black  marble 

*  Gregororiiis*  Grabmllffr  der  Fl|Mts. 

t  There  it  a  fine  portrait  of  Urban  VIII.  by  PSetro  da  Cortona,  in  the  Capitol 
ffdlery. 
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sarcophagus  of  the  pope,  and  a  gilt  skeleton  is  occupied  m 
inscribing  the  name  of  Urban  on  the  list  of  Death.  The 
whole  monument  is  alive  with  the  bees  of  the  BarberinL 
The  pendant  tomb  on  the  left  is  that  of  Paul  III., 
Alessandro  Famese  (1534 — 50),  in  whose  reign  the  Order 
of  the  Jesuits  was  founded.  This  pope  (the  first  Roman 
who  had  occupied  the  throne  for  103  years,  since  Martin 
v.),  was  learned,  brilliant,  and  wiity.  He  was  adored 
by  his  people,  in  spite  of  his  intense  nepotism,  which 
induced  him  to  form  Parma  into  a  duchy  for  his  natural 
son  Pierluigi,  to  build  the  Famese  Palace,  and  to  many 
his  grandson  Ottavio  to  Marguerite,  natural  daughter  di 
Charles  V.,  to  whom  he  gave  the  Palazzo  Madama  and 
the  Villa  Madama  as  a  dowry.  His  tomb,  by  Gtigitdfiw 
dilla  Porta,  perhaps  the  finest  in  St  Peters,  cost  24,000 
Roman  crowns;  it  was  erected  in  the  old  basilica  just 
before  its  destruction  in  1562, — ^andin  1574  was  transferred 
to  this  church,  where  its  position  was  the  source  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  sculptor  and  Michael  Angelo,  by  whose  interest 
he  had  obtained  his  comtnission.*  It  was  first  placed  on 
the  site  where  the  Veronica  now  stands,  whence  it  was 
moved  to  its  present  position  in  1629.  The  figure  of  the 
pope  is  in  bronze.  In  its  former  place  four  marble  statues 
adorned  the  pedestal ;  two  are  now  removed  to  the  Famese 
Palace  ;  those  which  remain,  of  Pmdence  and  Justice,  were 
once  entirely  nude,  but  were  draped  by  Bemini.  The  statue 
of  Prudence  is  said  to  represent  Giovanna  Gaetani  da  Ser- 
moneta,  the  mother  of  the  pope,  and  that  of  Justice  his 
famous  sister-in-law,  Giulia. 

"On  a  dit  de  ccs  figures  que  c*^Uit  le  Rubens  en  sculpture.** — A, 
Du  Pays, 

Near  the  steps  of  the  tribune  are  two  marble  slabs,  on 
which  Pius  IX.  has  nnmortalised  the  names  of  the  cardinals 
and  bishops  who,  on  December  8,  1854,  accepted,  on  this 
spot,  his  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Tuming  towards  the  left  transept ; — on  the  left  is  a  mosaic 
of  St  Peter  healing  the  lame  man,  fi-om  MancinL  On  the 
right  is  the  tomb  of  Alexander  VIII.,  Pietro  Ottobuoni 
(1689 — 91),  by  Giuseppe  Verlosi^xA  Angelo  Rossi^  gorgeous 
m  its  richness  of  bronze,  marbles,  and  alabasters.     Beyond 
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this  is  the  altar  of  Leo  the  Great,  over  which  is  a  huge  ba^ 
relief^  by  Algardi,  representing  S.  Leo  calling  dovni  8ie  as- 
astance  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  against  the  invasion  of  Attila. 

''The  king  of  the  Huns,  terrified  by  the  apparition  of  the  two 
apostles  in  the  air,  turns  his  back  and  flies.  We  nave  here  a  picture  in 
marble,  with  all  the  faults  of  taste  and  style  which  prevailed  at  that 
time»  but  the  workmanship  is  excellent ;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  bas* 
relief  in  existence,  excepting  the  rock  sculpture  of  the  Indians  and 
Egyptians— at  least  fifteen  feet  in  height." — James&iC s  Sacred  Art^  p.  685. 

Next  to  this  is  the  Cappella  della  Colonna,  possessing  a 
much  revered  Madonna  from  a  pillar  of  the  old  basilica,  and 
beneath  it  an  ancient  Christian  sarcophagus  containing  the 
remains  of  Leo  IL  (ob.  683),  Leo  IIL  (ob.  816),  and  Leo 
IV.  (ob.  855).  In  the  pavement  near  these  two  altars  is 
the  slab  tomb  of  Leo  XA.  (ob.  I828),  with  an  epitaph  illus- 
trating Invocation  of  Saints,  but  touching  in  its  humility. 

'*  Commending  myself,  a  suppliant,  to  my  great  celestial  patron  Leo^ 
I,  \jexi  XII.,  his  humble  client,  unworthy  of  so  great  a  name,  have 
chosen  a  place  of  sepulture,  near  his  holy  ashes.  ** 

Over  the  door  known  as  the  Porta  Sta.  Marta  (from  the 
church  in  the  square  behind  St  Peter's,  to  which  it  leads),  is 
the  tomb  of  Alexander  VIL,  Fabio  Chigi  (1655—67),  the  last 
work  of  Bernini,  who  had  built  for  this  pope  tihe  Scala-Regia 
and  the  Colonnade  of  St  Peter's.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
worst  of  all  the  papal  monuments — ^a  hideous  figure  of 
Peath  is  pushing  aside  an  alabaster  curtain  and  exhibiting 
his  hourglass  to  the  kneeling  pope. 

Opposite  to  this  tomb  is  an  oil  painting  on  slate,  by 
Francesco  Vanniy  of  the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus.  The  south 
transept  has  a  series  of  mosaic  pictures ;  The  Incredulity  of 
St  Thomas  from  Camuccini,  the  Crucifixion  of  St  Peter 
and  a  St  Francis  from  Guido,  and,  on  the  pier  of  the  Cupola, 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  from  die  Roncalli  at  Sta.  Maria  degli 
Angeli,  and  the  Transfiguration  from  Raphael* 

Opposite  the  mosaic  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  is  the  last 
tomb  erected  in  St  Peter's,  that  of  Pius  VIII.,  Francesco 
Casdglione  (1829 — 31),  by  Teneranu  It  represents  the  pope 
Imeehng,  and  above  Mm  the  Saviour  in  benediction,  with 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul     It  is  of  no  gjreat  merit 

The  Cappella  Clementina  has  the  Miracle  of  St  Gregory 
the  Great  from  the  Andrea  Sacchi  at  the  Vatican.    Close  to 

•  Thb  aoaaic  occupied  Con  nea  ooMfeMlly  foraiat  Tean*  and  ooct  60^000 fnmcs. 

3  II 
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this  is  die  fine  tomb  of  Pius  VIL,  Gkcgorio  Chiaramopte 
(iSoo — 23),  who  crowned  Napoleon, — who  suffered  exile fot 
seven  years  for  refusing  to  abdicate  the  temporal  power, — 
and  who  returned  in  triumph  to  die  at  the  Quirmal,  after 
having  re-established  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits.     His  monu- 
ment IS  the  work  of  Tkorwaldsm^  graceful  and  simple,  though 
perhaps  too  small  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  neighbouring 
tombs.  The  figure  of  the  pope,  a  gentle  old  man  (he  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  having  reigned  twenty-diree  years),  is 
seated  in  a  chair ;  figures  of  Courage  and  Faith  adorn  the 
pedestal.     The  tomb  was  erected  by  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  the 
faithful  friend  and  minister  of  this  pope  (who  died  very  poor, 
having  spent  all  his  wealth  in  charity),  at  an  expense  of 
27,000  scudi. 

Turning  into  the  left  aisle,— -on  the  right  is  the  tomb  of 
Leo  XI.,  Alessandro  de  Medici  (1605),  to  which  one  is 
inclined  to  grudge  so  much  space,  considering  that  the  pope 
it  commemorates  only  reigned  twenty-six  days.  The  toml^ 
in  allusion  to  this  short  life,  is  sculptured  with  flowers,  and 
bears  the  motto,  Sk  Floruu  It  is  the  work  of  AlgardL 
The  figures  of  Wisdom  and  Abundance,  which  adorn  the 
pedestal,  are  fine  specimens  of  this  allegorical  type. 

Opposite,  is  the  tomb  of  Innocent  XI.,  Benedetto  Odes- 
calchi  (1676 — 89),  by  EtUnne  Monot^  with  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  King  John 
Sobieski. 

Near  this,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Cappella  del  Coro,  the 
very  inconvenient  chapel  (decorated  with  gilding  and  stucco 
by  Giacomo  della  Porta),  m  which  the  vesper  services  arc 
held.  The  altar-piece  is  a  mosaic  copy  of  the  ConceptioD 
by  Pietro  Bianchi  at  the  AngelL  In  the  pavement  is  the 
gravestone  of  Clement  XI.,  Giov.  Francesco  Albani  (1700— 
21). 

Under  the  next  arch  of  the  aisle,  on  the  left,  is  the  inter- 
esting tomb  of  Innocent  VIII.,  Gio.  Battista  Cibd  (1484 — 
92),  by  Pietro  and  Antonio  PoUajuolo.  The  pope  is  repre- 
sented asleep  upon  his  sarcopliagus,  and  a  second  time  above, 
seated  on  a  throne,  his  right  hand  extended  in  benediction, 
and  his  left  holding  the  sacred  lance  of  Longinus  (said  to 
have  been  that  which  pierced  the  side  of  our  Saviour),  sen^ 
to  him  by  the  sultan  Bajazet  It  is  supposed  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  representation  of  this  relic,  that  this  tomb  alone 
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(except  that  of  Sixtas  IV.,  unde  of  the  destroyer),  was 
replaced  after  the  destnictioii  of  the  old  basiUca.  Upon 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  pope  is  inscribed,  in  allusion  to  the 
name  of  Innocent,  the  nth  verse  of  the  26th  Psalm,  "In 
innocenti4  me&  ingressus  sum,  redime  me  Domine  et 
miserere  mei"  Opposite,  is  a  tomb  which  is  a  kind  of 
Memento  Mori  to  die  living  pope,  which  alwajrs  bears;  the 
name  of  his  predecessor,  and  in  which  his  corpse  will  be 
deposited,  till  his  reai  tomb  is  prepared.  "  This  tomb  is 
now  empty,  and  awaits  its  prey,  Pius  IX.'*  * 

Passing  the  Cappella  della  Presentazione,  which  contains 
a  mosaic  from  the  "  Presentation  of  the  Virgin,"  by  Eofna^ 
fuliiy  we  reach  the  last  arch,  which  contains  the  tombs  of  the 
Stuarts.  On  the  right  is  the  monument,  by  FUippo  Barigioni^ 
of  Maria  Clementina  Sobieski,  wife  of  James  III.,  adled 
in  the  inscription  "  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ire- 
land" ;  on  the  left  is  that  by  Canova  to  the  three  Stuart 
princes,  James  III.  and  his  sons,  Charles  Edward,  and 
Heni}" — Cardinal  York.     It  bears  this  inscription : 

"JACOBO  III. 

JACOBI  II.,  MAGNiB  BRIT  .  REGIS  FILIO 

KAROLO  EDOARDO 

KT  HENRICO,  DECANO  PATRUU 

CARDINAUUM, 

JACOBI  III.  FILIIS, 

REGIiB  8TIRPIS  STVARDIiB  FOSTREMI8 

ANNO  MDCCCXIX 

BEATI  MORTUI  QUI  IN  DOMINO  MORIUNTUR." 

*' George  IV.,  fidMe  k  sa  r^utation  da  gentleman  le  plus  accompli 
des  trois  royaames,  a  voulu  honorer  la  cendre  des  princes  malheureuz 
que  de  leur  Tivant  il  edt  envoy^s  It  I'^chafitud  s'ils  fiissent  tomb^  en  son 
pouYoir." — Stendhal. 

''Beneath  the  unrivalled  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  lie  mouldering  the 
remains  of  what  was  once  a  brave  and  gallant  heart ;  and  a  stately 
monument  from  the  chisel  of  Canova,  and  at  the  charge,  as  I  believe^ 
of  the  house  of  Hanover,  has  since  arisen  to  the  memory  of  ydmes  tkg 
Third,  Charles  the  Third,  and  Henry  the  Ninth,  Kings  of  England,-^ 
names  which  an  Englishman  can  scarcely  read  without  a  smile  or  a  sigh ! 
Often  at  the  present  day  does  the  British  traveller  turn  from  the  sunny 
crest  of  the  Pindan,  or  the  carnival  throng  of  the  Corso^  to  fi;aze,  in 
thoughtfid  silence,  on  that  mockery  of  human  greatness,  and  that  last 
record  of  ruined  hopes !  The  tomb  before  him  is  of  a  race  justly  ex« 
pelled ;  the  magnificent  temple  that  enshrines  it  is  of  a  £dth  wisely 
reformed ;  yet  who  at  such  a  moment  would  harshly  remember  the 
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errors  of  either,  and  might  not  join  in  the  prmyer  even  of  ttat  eniog 
Church  for  the  departed,  '  Requiescant  in  paoe.'  *' — Lard  Makmi, 

The  last  chapel  is  the  Baptistery,  and  contains,  as  a  font, 
the  ancient  porphyry  cover  of  the  sarcophagus  of  Hadrian, 
which  was  afterwards  used  for  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor 
Otho  II.  The  mosaic  of  the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour  is 
from  Carlo  Maratta. 

Distributed  around  the  whole  basilica  are  confesskmals 
for  every  Christian  tongue. 

''Au  milieu  de  toutes  les  creations  hardies  et  splendides  4e  Tart 
dans  le  basilique  de  St.  Pierre,  il  est  une  impression  morale  mi  saiat 
I'esprit,  ^  U  vue  des  confcssionauz  des  diverses  langues.  II  y  a  la  enosc 
nne  autre  esp^e  de  grandeur.'*— -/<.  Du  Pays. 

The  Crypt  of  St,  Fetors  can  always  be  visited  by  gnitle- 
men,  on  application  in  the  sacristy ;  but  by  ladies  only  with 
a  special  permission.  The  entrance  is  near  the  staJtue  of 
Sta.  Veronica.  The  visitor  is  terribly  hurried  in  iiis  inspec- 
tion of  this,  the  most  historically  interesting  part  of  the 
basilica,  and  the  works  of  art  it  contains  are  so  ill-^irrafiged, 
as  to  be  difficult  to  investigate  or  remember.  The  crypt  is 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  Grotte  Nuave^  occup3ang  the 
area  beneath  the  dome,  and  opening  into  some  ancient 
lateral  chapels, — and  the  Grotte  Vecchie^  which  extended 
under  the  whole  nave  of  the  old  basilica,  and  reaches  as  far 
as  the  Cappella  del  Coro  of  the  present  edifice. 

The  first  portion  entered  is  a  corridor  in  the  Grotte 
Nuove.  Hence  open,  on  the  right,  two  ancient  chapek 
The  first,  Sta.  Maria  in  Portico^  derives  its  name  from  j 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  attributed  to  Sinume  Afemmi^  which 
stood  in  the  portico  of  the  old  basilica;  it  contains, 
besides  several  statues  from  the  magnificent  monument  o^ 
Nicholas  V.,  which  perished  with  the  old  church,  a  statue 
of  St  Peter  which  stood  in  the  portico,  and  the  cross  which 
crowned  its  summit  The  second  chapel,  Sta.  Maria  ddh 
Partorimti^  has  a  mosaic  of  our  Saviour  in  benediction, 
from  the  tomb  of  Otho  II. ;  a  mosaic  of  the  Viigin,  of  the 
eighth  century;  several  ancient  inscriptions;  and,  at  the 
entrance,  statues  of  the  two  apostles  James,  from  the  tomh 
of  Nicholas  V.  Behind  this  chapel  were  preserved  the 
remains  of  Leo  II.,  III.,  and  IX.,  till  they  were  removed  to 
the  upper  church  by  Leo  XIL 

Entering  the  Grotte  VecMe^  we  find  a  nave  and  aisles 
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separated  by  pilasters  with  low  arches.  FoUoimg  the  south 
aisle  we  are  first  arrested  by  the  marble  inscription  relating 
to  the  donation  of  lands  made  by  the  Countess  Matilda  to 
the  church  in  1102.  Near  this  is  the  small  CappiUa  dd 
SahHUorCy  containing  a  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by 
Amalfo,  which  once  decorated  the  tomb  of  Boniface  VIII., 
— and  the  grave  of  Charlotte,  Queen  of  Cyprus,  who  died  in 
1487.  Near  this  are  the  sepulchral  urns  of  the  three  Stuart 
princes,  commemorated  in  the  upper  church.  At  the  end  of 
this  aisie  is  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Otho  II.,  who  died  at 
Rome  in  a.d.  983 ;  this  formerly  stood  in  the  portico  of 
the  basilica. 

Here  is  the  empty  tomb  of  Alexander  VI.,  Rodrigo  Bor- 
gia (1492 — 1503),  the  wicked  and  avaricious  fkther  of  Caesar 
and  Lucreda,  who  is  believed  to  have  died  of  the  poison 
which  he  intended  for  one  of  his  cardinals.  The  body  of 
this  pope  was  not  allowed  to  rest  in  peace.  Julius  II.,  the 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Borgias,  turned  it  out  of  its  tomb,  and 
had  it  carried  to  S.  Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoli,  whence,  when 
that  church  was  pulled  down,  it  was  taken  to  Sta.  Maria  di 
Monserrato.  The  empty  sarcophagus  is  surmounted  by  the 
figure  of  Alexander,  who  was  himself  a  handsome  old  man, 
and  in  whose  features  may  be  traced  the  lineaments  of  the 
splendid  Caesar  Borgia,  known  to  us  from  the  picture  in 
the  Borghese  Palace. 

At  the  end  of  the  central  nave  is  the  sarcophagus  of  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden,  who  has  a  monument  in  the  upper  church. 

The  first  tomb  in  the  south  aisle,  beginning  firom  the 
west,  is  that  of  Boniface  VIII.,  Benedetto  Gaetani  (1294 — 
1303)- 

"  The  last  prince  of  the  Church,  who  understood  the  papacy  in  the 
tense  of  universal  dominion,  in  the  spirit  of  Gregory  VII.,  of  Alexander 
and  Innocent  III.  Two  kings  held  the  bridle  of  his  palfrey  as  he  rode 
fiom  St.  Peter's  to  the  Lateran  after  his  election.  He  received  Dante 
as  the  ambassador  of  Florence  ;  in  1300  he  instituted  the  jubilee ;  and 
his  reign — filled  with  contests  with  Philip  le  Bel  of  France  and  the 
Colonnns  ended  in  his  being  taken  prisoner  in  his  palace  at  Anagni 
by  Sciarra  Colonna  and  William  of  Nogaret,  and  subjected  to  the  roost 
cruel  indignities.  He  was  rescued  by  his  fellow-citizens  and  conducted 
to  Rome  by  the  Orsini,  but  he  died  thirty  seven  days  after  of  grief  and 
mortification.    The  Ghibelline  story  relates  that  he  sate  alone  silently 

Siawine  the  top  of  his  stafT,  and  at  length  dashed  out  his  brains  against 
e  wall,  or  smothered  himself  with  his  own  pillows.     But  the  contem- 
poniy  terse  of  the  Cardinal  St  Geoige  deKribes  him  as  dying  quietly 
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in  the  midit  of  his  caxdinals,  at  peace  with  die  wofld«  atd  hftnc?  i» 
ceived  all  the  oonsolatioiu  of  the  Church."— ^S^y  MUmam^s  Latim  CMrn- 
Hamiiy^  vol.  t. 

The  character  of  Boni£u:e  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
battlefields  of  histoiy.  He  was  scarcely  dead  when  the 
epitaph,  '*  He  came  in  like  a  fox,  he  ruled  like  a  lion,  be 
died  like  a  dog,"  was  proclaimed  to  Christendom.  He  was 
consigned  by  Dante  to  the  lowest  circle  of  Hell ;  yet  even 
Dante  expressed  the  universal  shock  with  which  Christen- 
dom beheld  *'  the  Fleur  de  lis  enter  Anagni,  and  Christ 
again  captive  in  his  Vicar, — ^the  mockery,  the  gall  and 
vinegar,  the  crucifixion  between  living  robbers,  the  crudty 
of  the  second  Pilate."  In  later  times,  Tosti,  Drumann, 
and  lastly.  Cardinal  Wiseman,  have  engaged  in  his  de- 
fence. 

Boni&ce  VIII.  was  biuied  with  the  utmost  magnificence 
in  a  splendid  chapel,  which  he  had  built  himself,  and 
adorned  with  mosaics,  and  where  a  grand  tomb  was  erected 
to  him.  Of  this  nothing  remains  now,  but  the  sarcophagus, 
which  bears  a  majestic  figure  of  the  pope  by  Amolfo  da 
Cambio. 

"  The  head  is  unusually  beautiful,  severe  and  noble  in  its  form,  and 
corresponds  perfectly  with  the  portrait  which  we  have  (at  the  Latenu) 
from  the  hand  of  Giotto,  which  represents  his  face  as  beardless  and  oif 
the  most  perfect  ovaL  His  head  is  covered  by  a  long,  pointed  mitre, 
like  a  sugar-loa^  decked  with  two  crowns.  This  proud  man  was  indeed 
the  first  who  wore  the  double  crown, — all  his  predecessors  having  been 
content  with  a  simple  crowned  mitxe.  This  new  custom  eidsted  till  the 
time  of  Urban  V.,  oy  whom  the  third  crown  was  added." — Gr^gonfmaii^ 
GrabmaUr  der  P&pste. 

Close  to  that  of  Boniface  are  the  sarcophagi  of  Pius  II., 
iEneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  (1458 — 64)  and  Pius  III.,  An- 
tonio Todeschini  Piccolomim  (1503),  whose  monuments  are 
removed  to  S.  Andrea  della  Valle. 

Next  beyond  Boni£Eu:e  is  the  tomb  of  Adrian  IV. 
(Nicholas  Breakspeare,  1 154 — 59),  the  only  Englishman  who 
ever  occupied  the  papal  throne.*  He  is  buried  in  a  pagan 
sarcophagus  of  red  granite,  adorned  with  Medusa  heads  in 
relief,  and  without  any  inscription. 

Opposite  this,  is  a  sarcophagus  bearing  the  figure  of 
Nicholas  V.,  Tomaso  di  Sarzana  (1447 — 55),  being  nearly  all 

_•  H«  bad  been  bisbop  of  Sc  AlUuiy  and  a  mmimmn  for  the  < 
Honray. 
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that  has  been  presi  Tved  of  the  glorious  tomb  of  that  pope, 
who  founded  the  Vatican  library,  collected  around  him  a 
court  of  savants  and  poets,  and  "  with  whom  opened  the 
age  of  papacy  to  which  belonged  the  times  of  Julius  II.  and 
Leo  X."  His  e])itaph,  attributed  to  Pius  II.,  is  by  his 
secretary  Mafeo  Vegio. 

*•  The  bones  of  Nicholas  V.  rest  in  this  graven 
Who  gave  to  thee,  O  Rome !  thy  golden  age. 
Famous  in  council,  more  &mous  in  shining  virtue^ 
He  honoured  wise  men,  who  was  himself  the  wisest  of  all. 
He  gave  healing  to  the  world,  long  wounded  with  schism, 
And  renewed  at  once  its  manners  and  customs,  and  the  buildings  and 

temples  of  the  city. 
He  gave  an  altar  to  St.  Beraardine  of  Siena 
When  he  celebrated  the  holy  year  of  jubilee. 
He  crowned  with  gold  the  forehead  of  Frederick  and  his  wife, 
And  gave  order  to  the  affairs  of  Italy  by  the  treaty  which  he  mad& 
He  translated  many  Greek  writings  into  the  Latin  tongue  y-~ 
Then  offer  incense  to-day  at  his  holy  grave." 

Next  comes  a  remnant  of  the  tomb  of  Paul  II.,  Pietro 
Barbo  (1464 — 71),  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  personal 
beauty,  of  which  he  was  so  vain,  that  when  he  issued  from 
the  conclave  as  pope,  he  wished  to  take  the  name  of 
Formosus.  This  pontiff  built  the  Palazzo  S.  Marco,  and 
gave  a  name  to  the  Corso,  by  establishing  the  races  there. 
He  also  prepared  for  himself  one  of  the  most  splendid 
tombs  in  the  old  basilica,  for  which  he  obtained  Mino  da 
Fiesole  as  an  architect  It  was  his  wish  to  lie  in  the  por- 
phyry sarcophagus  of  Sta.  Costanza,  which  he  stole  from  her 
church  for  this  purpose  ;  hence  the  simplicity  of  the  existing 
sarcophagus,  which  bears  his  t^gf.  Beyond  this,  are  sarco- 
phagi of  Julius  III.,  Gio.  Maria  Ciocchi  del  Monte  (1550 — 
55),  builder  of  the  Villa  Papa  Giulio ;  and  Nicholas  III., 
Orsini  (1277 — 81),  who  made  a  treaty  with  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg,  and  obtained  from  him  a  ratification  of  the  dona- 
tion of  the  Countess  Matilda.  Then  comes  the  sarcophagus 
of  Urban  VI.,  Bartolomeo  Prignani  (1378 — 87),  the  sole  relic 
of  a  most  magnificent  tomb  of  this  cruel  pope,  who  is 
believed  to  have  died  of  poison.  It  bears  his  figure,  and 
in  the  front,  a  bas-relief  of  him  receiving  the  keys  from  St. 
Peter.     His  epitaph  runs  : 

*'  Here  rests  the  just,  wise,  and  noble  prince^ 
Urban  VI.,  a  native  of  Naples. 
He,  full  of  zeal,  gave  a  safe  refuge  to  the  teachers  of  the  faith. 
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That  gained  for  him,  noble  one,  a  fiUal  poison  cup  at  the  doae  of 

the  repast 
Great  was  the  schism,  but  great  was  his  courage  in  opposing  it. 
And  in  the  presence  of  this  mighty  pnope  Simony  sate  dumb. 
But  it  is  needless  to  rdterate  his  praises  upon  earth. 
While  heaven  is  shining  with  his  inunortat  glory. 

"  Sepelitur  in  beati  Petri  Basilica,  paucis  admodum  qus  mortea, 
ntpote  hominis  rustici  et  inexorabilis,  flentibus.  Hujus  autem  se- 
pulchrum  adhuc  Tisitur  cum.  epitaphio  satis  rustico  ^  inepto." — 
FlaHna. 

Next  come  ^e  sarcophagi  of  Innocent  VIL,  Cosmato  de 
Miliorati  (1404 — 6),  bearing  his  figure ;  of  Marcellus  IL, 
Marcello  Cervini  (1555),  who  only  reigned  twentv-five  days ; 
and  of  Innocent  IX.,  Giov.  Antonio  Facchinetti  (1591—92), 
who  reigned  only  sixty. 

Near  these  is  the  urn  of  Agnese  Gaetani  Colonna,  the 
only  lady  not  of  royal  birth  buried  in  the  basilica. 

Hence  we  return  to  the  corridor  of  the  Grotte  Nuove, 
containing  a  number  of  mosaics  and  statues  detached  from 
different  papal  tombs,  the  best  being  those  from  that  of  Ni- 
cholas V.  and  that  of  Paul  II.,  by  Mino  da  FicsoU  (a  figure  of 
Charity  is  especially  beautiful),  and  a  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  by  Amolfo^  from  the  tomb  of  Benedict  VIII. 

Here  also  are  a  half-length  statue  of  Boniface  VIIL, 
ascribed  to  Andrea  Pisano;  a  half-length  of  Benedict  XII., 
by  Paolo  di  Siena;  and  a  figure  of  Sl  Peter  seated  on  a 
gothic  throne  which  once  supported  a  statue  of  Benedict 
XII. 

The  Chapel  of  St,  Longinus  has  a  mosaic  from  a  picture 
by  Andrea  Sacchi.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  shrine  are 
marble  reliefs  of  the  martyrdoms  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul 
Opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  shrine  is  the  magnificent 
sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus,  Christian  prefect  of  Rome, 
who  died  a.d.  359.  It  was  discovered  near  its  present  site 
in  1595.  It  is  adorned  with  admirable  sculptures  firom  the 
Old  and  New  Testament 

Opening  from  the  centre  of  the  circular  passage  Is  the 
Confession  or  Shrine  0/ SS.  Peter  and  /'ai;^,  which  contains 
the  sarcophagus  brought  from  the  Catacomb  near  S.  Sebas 
tiano  in  257,  and  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
alwa3rs  revered  as  that  of  St  Peter.  On  the  altar,  ccmse- 
crated  in  1122,  are  two  ancieni  pictures  of  St  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.     Only  half  the  bodies  >f  the  saints  are  held  to  be 
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pfeserved  here,  the  other  portion  of  that  of  St  Peter  being 
at  the  Lateran,  and  of  St.  Paul  at  S.  Paolo  fiiori  Miura. 

To  the  Roman  Catholic  mind  this  is  naturally  one  of  the 
most  sacred  spots  in  the  world,  since  it  holds  literally  the 
words  of  St  Ambrose,  that :  "  Where  Peter  is,  there  is  the 
Church, — and  where  Uie  Church  is,  there  is  no  death,  but 
life  eternal"  * 

"  From  this  place  Peter,  from  this  place  Paul,  shall  be  caught  up  in 
the  resurrection.  Oh  consider  with  trembling  that  which  Rome  will 
behold,  when  Paul  suddenly  rises  with  Peter  from  this  sepulchre,  and 
is  carried  up  into  the  air  to  meet  the  Lord." — St  John  Ckrysostom^ 
Homily  on  the  Ep,  to  the  Romans. 

'*  Amone  the  cemeteries  ascribed  by  tradition  to  apostolic  times,  the 
crypts  of  the  Vatican  would  have  the  first  claim  on  our  attention,  had 
th^  not  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  foundations  of  the  vast  basilica 
which  guards  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  .  .  .  The  Liber  PontificeUis 
says  that  Anadetus,  the  successor  of  Clement  in  the  Apostolic  See, 
*  iuilt  and  adorned  the  sepulchral  monument  {construxit  memoriam)  of 
blessed  Peter,  since  he  had  been  ordained  priest  by  St.  Peter,  and  other 
burial-places  where  the  bishops  might  be  laid.'  It  is  added  that  he 
himself  was  buried  there ;  and  the  same  is  recorded  of  Linus  and 
Cletus,  and  of  Evaristus,  Sixtus  I.,  Tdesphorus,  Hyginus,  Pius  I., 
Eleutherins,  and  Victor,  the  last  of  whom  was  buried  A.D.  203 ;  and 
after  St.  Victor,  no  other  pontiff  is  recorded  to  have  been  buried  at  the 
Vatican  until  Leo  the  Great  was  laid  in  St.  Peter's,  A.D.  461.  The 
idea  conveyed  by  the  words  construxit  memoriam  is  that  of  a  monument 
above-ground  according  to  the  usual  Roman  custom  ;  and  we  have  seen 
that  such  a  monument,  even  though  it  covered  the  tomb  of  Christian 
bishops,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  disturbed  at  any  time  during  the  first 
or  second  century.  For  the  reason  we  have  already  stated,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  confront  these  ancient  notices  with  any  existing  monuments.  It 
is  worth  mentioning,  however,  that  De  Rossi  believes  that  the  sepulchre 
of  St.  Linus  was  discovered  in  this  very  place  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  bearing  simply  the  name  of  ZiViitf. " — Northcote  and Brtmnlow^ 
Rama  Sottcrranea, 

To  ascend  the  Dome  of  St,  Peter's  requires  a  special  order. 
The  entrance  is  from  the  first  door  in  the  left  aisle,  near  the 
tomb  of  Maria-Clementina  SobieskL  The  ascent  is  by  an 
easy  staircase  i  cordoni^  the  walls  of  which  bear  memorial 
tablets  of  all  the  royal  personages  who  have  ascended  it 
The  aspect  of  the  roof  is  exceedingly  curious  from  the 
number  of  small  domes  and  houses  of  workmen  with  which 
it  is  studded, — quite  a  litde  village  in  themselves.     A  cham- 

^  The  principal  authorities  for  th«  fact  of  St.  Peter's  heing  at  Rome — so  often  de- 
■led  by  ultra-protestants— are :  St.  Jerome,  Catalogus  scriptonun  ecclesiasticorura^  i« 
Fstto ;  TertuUian,  de  Preacriptiomb'js,  c  uocvi. ;  and  Eusebius,  Historia  Eoclesuu* 
tfca,  lib.  it.  cap.  atidr. 
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ber  m  one  of  the  pillars  which  support  the  dome  ccmtains  a 
model  of  the  ancient  throne  of  St  Peter,  and  a  mod^  of 
the  church,  by  Michael  Angeloand  his  predecessor,  Antonio 
di  Sangallo.  The  dome  is  300  feet  above  the  roof^  and6i3^ 
feet  in  circumference.  An  iron  staircase  leads  thence  to  tfa« 
ball,  which  is  capable  of  containing  sixteen  perscms. 

"Cette  hauteur  fait  fremir,"  dit  Beyle^  "quand  on  songc  aoz 
tremblements  de  terre  qui  agitent  fr^uemment  Tltalie,  et  qn'on  instant 
peut  vous  priver  da  plus  beau  monument  qui  existe.  CertainancDt 
jamais  il  ne  serait  relev^ :  nous  sommes  trop  raUonfuibles^ 

'*  De  Brosse  raconte  que  deux  moines  espagnoles,  qui  se  trouTaicnt 
dans  la  boule  de  St.  Pierre  lors  de  la  secousse  de  1730^  eurent  une  telle 
peur,  que  Tun  d'eux  mounit  sur  la  place." — A,  Du  Pays, 

TTu  Sacristy  of  St,  Pdet^Sy  which  is  entered  by  a  grey 
marble  door  on  the  left,  before  turning  into  the  south 
transept,  was  built  by  Pius  VI.,  in  1755,  from  designs  of 
Carlo  Marchione.  It  consists  of  three  halls,  with  a  cOTiidor 
adorned  with  columns  and  inscriptions  from  the  old  church, 
and  with  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  which  stood  in  front 
of  it  The  central  hall,  Sagrestia  Commune^  is  adorned  with 
eight  fluted  pillars  of  grey  marble  (bigio)  from  Hadrian's 
Villa.  On  the  left  is  the  Sagrestia  dd  Canonid^  with  die 
Cappella  dei  Canonici,  which  has  two  pictures,  the  Ma- 
donna and  Saints  (Anna,  Peter,  and  Paul),  by  Francesco 
Penniy  and  the  Madonna  and  Child,  Gitdio  Romano,  Hence 
opens  the  Stanza  Capitolare,  containing  an  interesting  rem- 
nant of  the  many  works  of  Giotto  in  the  old  basilica  under 
Boniface  VIII.  (for  which  he  received  3020  gold  floiins),  in 
three  panel  pictures  belonging  to  the  dborium  for  the  lugfa 
altar  ordered  by  Cardinal  Stefaneschi,  and  representing, — 
Christ  with  that  Cardinal, — the  Crucifixion  of  St  Peter, — 
the  Execution  of  St  Peter, — and  on  the  back  of  the  same 
panel,  another  picture,  in  which  Cardinal  Stefaneschi  is 
offering  his  ciborium  to  St.  Peter. 

**  The  fragments  which  are  preserved  of  the  painting  which  Giotto 
executed  for  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  cannot  fiiil  to  make  us  regret  its 
loss.  The  fragments  are  treated  with  a  grandeur  of  style  which  has  led 
Rumohr  to  suspect  that  the  susceptible  imagination  of  Giotto  was 
unable  to  resist  the  impression  which  the  ancient  mosaics  of  the 
Christian  basilicas  must  have  produced  upon  him." — Rio,  Poetry  of 
ChrisHan  Art, 

Here  also  are  several  fiiigments  of  the  frescoes  (of  angels 
and  apostles),  by  MUomso  da  Forii,  which  existed  in  the 
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ibfmer  dome  of  the  SS.  Apostoli,  and  of  which  the  finest 
portion  is  now  at  the  Quirinal  Palace.  On  the  right  is  the 
SagresHa  da  Bmefiziaii^  which  contains  a  picture  of  the 
Saviour  giving  the  keys  to  St.  Peter,  by  MuzianOy  and  an 
image  called  La  Madonna  della  Febbre,  which  stood  in  the 
old  Sacristy.  Opening  hence  is  the  Treasury  of  Si.  Feter^s^ 
containing  some  ancient  jewels,  crucifixes,  and  candelabra, 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  Michael  Angelo,  and,  among 
other  relics,  the  famous  sacerdotal  robe  called  the  Dalmch 
tica  di  Papa  San  LeorUy  **  said  to  have  been  embroidered  at 
Constantinople  for  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  as  Em- 
peror of  the  West,  but  fixed  by  German  criticism  as  a  pro- 
duction of  the  twelfth,  or  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  emperors,  at  least,  have  worn  it  ever  since, 
while  serving  as  deacons  at  the  pope's  altar  during  their 
ooronation-mass." 

'*  It  is  a  large  robe  of  stiff  brocade^  fidling  in  broad  and  unbrokea 
f<^ds  in  front  and  behind,-^road  and  deep  enough  for  the  Goliath-like 
stature  and  the  Herculean  chest  of  Charlemagne  himself.  On  the 
breast  the  Savioor  is  represented  in  glory,  on  the  back  the  Transfigura* 
Uon,  and  on  the  two  shoulders  Christ  administering  the  Eucharist  to  the 
Apostles.  In  each  of  these  last  compositioi^  our  Saviour,  a  stiff  but 
laaiestic  figure,  stands  behind  the  altar,  on  which  are  deposited  a  chalice 
and  a  paten  or  basket  containing  crossed  wafers.  He  gives,  in  the  one 
case,  the  cup  to  St  Paul,  in  the  other  the  bread  to  St  Peter,— they  do 
not  kneel,  but  bend  reverently  to  receive  it ;  five  other  disciples  await 
their  tnm  in  each  instance, — all  are  standing. 

"  I  do  not  apprehend  your  being  disappointed  with  the  Dalmatica  di 
SSan  Leone^  or  your  dissenting  fi^m  my  conclusion,  that  a  master,  a 
Michael-Angelo  I  wocld  almost  say,  then  flourished  at  Byzantium. 

*'  It  was  in  this  Dalmatica — then  sem^  all  over  with  pearls  and  glit- 
tering in  freshness — that  Cola  di  Rienzi  robed  himself  over  his  armour 
in  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's  and  thence  ascended  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Popes,  after  the  manner  of  the  C«sars,  with  sounding  trumpets  and  his 
horsemen  following  him — his  truncheon  in  his  hand  and  his  crown  on 
bis  head — 'terribife  e  fantastico,'  as  his  biographer  describes  hinh— 
to  wait  npon  the  IjeffAjt^-^L^rdLhubti^s  Christian  Art^  i.  137. 

Above  the  Sacristy  are  the  Archives  of  St.  Peter's^  con- 
taining, among  many  other  ancient  MSS.,  a  life  of  St 
George,  with  miniatures,  by  Giotto.  The  entrance  to  the 
Archivio,  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  is  adorned  with  frag- 
ments of  the  chains  of  the  ports  of  Smyrna  and  Tunis. 
Here,  also,  is  a  statue  of  Pius  VI.,  by  Agostino  Penna. 

It  is  quite  worth  while  to  leave  St  Peter's  by  the  Porta 
Sta.  Marta  beneath  the  tomb  of  Alexander  VII.|  in  order  to 
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examine  die  exterior  of  the  church  fiom  behind,  vliefe  it 
completely  dwarfs  all  the  surrounding  buildings.  Among 
these  are  the  Church  of  S,  Stefano^  widi  a  fine  door  com- 
posed of  antique  fragments,  and  the  dismal  Church  of  SitL 
Marta^  which  contains  several  of  the  Roman  weights  known 
as  ^'Fietra  di  Paragone,"  said  to  have  been  used  in  the 
martyrdoms  Beyond  the  Sacristy  is  the  pretty  little  Cme- 
terio  da  Tedeschi^  the  oldest  of  Christian  burial-grounds,  said 
to  have  been  set  apart  by  Constantine,  and  filled  with  earth 
firom  Calvary.  It  was  granted  to  the  Germans  in  1779  ^ 
Pius  VI.  Close  by  is  the  Church  of  Sta,  Maria  ddla  PM 
in  Campo  Santo. 

Not  far  from  hence  (in  a  street  behind  the  nearest  oolon- 
nade)  is  the  Paiatzo  dd  Santo  Vffituy — ifr  of  the  InquisUion, 
This  body,  for  some  time  past,  suppressed  everywhere  ex- 
cept in  the  States  of  the  Pope,  was  established  here  in  1536 
by  Paul  III.,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Caraffa,  after- 
mids  Paul  IV.,  for  inquiry  into  cases  of  heresy,  and  the 
punishment  of  ecclesiastical  offences.  It  was  by  the  auttuv- 
ity  of  the  "Holy  Office"  that  the  "Index"  of  prohibited 
books  was  first  drawn  up.  Paul  IV.,  on  his  deathbed,  sum- 
moned the  cardinals  to  his  side,  and  recommended  to  them 
this,  "  Santissimo  Tribunale,"  as  he  called  it,  and  succeeding 
popes  have  protected  and  encouraged  it.  The  character  of 
the  Inquisition  has  been  much  dbanged  firom  that  which  it 
bore  three  hundred  years  ago ;  but  even  in  late  years,  many 
cases  of  extreme  severity  have  been  reported,— especially 
one  of  a  French  bishop  cruelly  imprisoned  for  sixteen  years 
in  one  of  its  dtmgeons  (merely  because  he  had  received  his 
consecration  firom  a  French  constitutional  prelate),  and  who 
was  only  released  when  its  doors  were  opened  in  die 
revolution  of  1848. 

"  Within  these  walls  has  been  confined  for  many  yeais  a  veiy  extra- 
ordinary person — ^the  archbishop  of  Memphis  .  .  .  Pope  Leo  XI L 
received  a  letter  from  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  informing  his  Holiness,  that 
he  and  a  laige  portion  of  his  sabjects  aesired  to  be  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Cnurch  of  Rome ;  and  announcing  that  he  and  they  weie 
willing  to  conform,  provided  the  nope  would  send  out  an  archbishop^ 
with  a  suitable  train  of  ecclesiastics,  and  requesting  that  his  Holiness 
would  do  him  the  &vonr  of  appointing  a  certam  young  student  whom  he 
named,  the  first  archbishop  of  Memphis,  and  despatch  him  to  £gypL 
No  doubt  was  entertained  as  to  the  truth  of  this  communication,  but  an 
objection  presented  itself  in  the  youth  of  the  ecclesiastical  student  whon 
the  Pncha  wished  to  nave  as  his  archbishop.    The  pope  oonsolted  hit 
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— idinds,  wlio  tdvised  him  not  to  make  the  duigerous  precedent  of 
laising  a  novice  to  so  high  a  rank  in  the  C]inrch,  but  ms  Holiness 
tempted  by  the  desire  of  converting  a  kingdom  to  Christianity,  resolved 
to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  Pacha,  and  did  consecrate  the  youth 
crchbishop  of  Memphia.  The  archbishop  was  sent  out  attended  by  a 
train  of  priests  to  £gypt  When  the  ship  arrived,  the  anthorities  in 
£gynt  declared  the  amiir  was  an  imposition.  His  Grace  confessed  the 
frauo,  was  arrested,  and  reconductea  to  Rome.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  letter  which  imposed  on  the  pope — his  original  intention  having 
been  to  confess  to  the  pope  as  a  priest,  after  his  consecration,  the  impo> 
sition  he  had  practised ;  and  as  the  pope  could  not  betray  a  secret  im- 
parted to  him  at  the  confessional,  the  offender  might  have  obtained 
absolution,  and  escaped  punishment.  Whether  this  would  have  been 
practicable  I  know  not ;  but  it  was  not  accomplished,  and  as  the  youth 
nad  the  rank  of  archbishop  indelibly  imprinted  on  him,  nothing  remained 
but  to  confine  his  Grace  lor  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  and  accordingly 
he  was  confined  to  this  prison  near  the  Vatican,  whence  he  may  find  it 
difficult  to  tsGK^^'^lVkUesid^s  Itafy^  l86a 

The  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was  fonnally  abolished  by 
the  Roman  Assembly  in  February^  1849,  ^^ut  was  re-estab- 
lished by  Pius  IX.  in  the  following  June.  Its  meetings, 
however,  now  take  place  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  old  palace 
of  the  Holy  Office  has  been  used  as  a  barrack  for  French 
soldiers. 

In  the  interior  of  the  building  is  a  lofly  hall,  with  gloomy 
firescoes  of  Dominican  saints, — and  many  terrible  dungeons 
and  cells  in  which  the  victim  is  tmable  to  stand  upright, 
having  their  vaulted  ceilings  lined  with  reeds,  to  deaden 
sound, — ^but  all  this  is  seldom  seen.  When  the  people 
rushed  into  the  Inquisition  at  the  revolution,  a  number  of 
human  bones  were  found  in  these  vaults,  which  so  excited 
the  popular  fury,  that  an  attack  on  the  Dominican  convent 
at  the  Minerva  was  anticipated.  Ardent  defenders  of  the 
papacy  maintain  that  these  bones  had  been  previously 
transported  to  the  Inquisition  from  a  cemetery,  to  get  up 
a  sensation.* 

Built  up  into  the  back  of  this  palace  is  the  tribune  of  the 
Church  of  S.  SeUvatore  in  Torriane  or  in  Macdky  whose 
foundation  is  ascribed  to  Charlemagne  (797).  Senerano 
(Sette  Chiese)  supposes  that  the  French  had  here  their 
schola  or  special  centre  for  worship  and  assemblage.  The 
windows  of  this  building  are  among  the  few  examples  of 
gothic  in  Rome,  and  there  are  good  terrra-cotta  mouldings. 
It  may  best  be  seen  from  the  Porta  Cavalkggierif  which  was 
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designed  bj  SangaUo^  and  derives  its  name  fixMn  die  cnaky 
banacks  dose  by. 

A  short  distance  from  the  lower  end  of  the  Colonnade 
is  the  Church  of  S,  Michade  m  Sasstay  whose  handsome 
tower  is  a  relic  of  die  church  founded  by  Leo  IV.,  who 
built  die  walls  of  die  Borgo,  especially  for  funeral  masses 
for  the  souls  of  those  who  fell  in  its  defence  against  the 
Saracens.     Raphael  Mencs  is  buried  in  the  modem  churdi. 

The  name  of  this  churoi  commemorates  the  Saxcm  settle- 
ment '^  called  Buigus  Saxonum,  Vicus  Saxonum,  Schola 
Saxonum,  and  simply  Saxia  or  Sassia,"  *  founded  c.  727  by 
Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  and  enlarged  in  794  by  Ofia,  king  oif 
Mercia,  when  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  penance  for 
the  murder  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  East-Anglia.  Ina  founded 
here  a  church,  "  Sta.  Maria  quse  vocatur  Schola  Saxcmim,* 
which  is  mentioned  as  late  as  854.  Dyer  (Hist  of  the  Gty 
of  Rome^  says  that  "  when  Leo  IV.  enclosed  this  part  of 
the  city,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Borgo,  from  the  Bmgos 
Saxonum,  and  one  <^the  gates  was  called  Saxonum  PosteraliL 
The  *  ScfaoU  Francorum  *  was  also  in  the  Borgo.** 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  VATICAN. 


Hiftoiy  of  the  Vatican  Quarter  and  of  the  Palace— Scala  Rcgia — ^FftoliDe 
Chajpel— Sistine  Chapel— Sala  Ducale— Conit  of  St.  Damasus— 
Galleria  Laptdaria — ^lacdo  Nqoto — Museo  Chianunonti — The 
Belyedere— Gallery  of  Statnea—Hall  of  Busts— Sala  delle  Muse^ 
Sala  Rotonda — Sala  a  Croce  Greca — GaUeria  dei  Casddabri — 
Galleria  degli  Arazzi— Library-^ Appartamenti  Boieia — £tniscaii 
Museum —  Egyptian  Museum — Gardens — Villa  Pia — Loggie— 
Stanze— Chapel  of  S.  Lorenzo— Gallery  of  Pictures. 

THE  hoUow  of  the  Janicnlum  between  S.  Onofrio  and  die 
Monte  Mario  is  believed  to  have  been  a  site  of  Etrus- 
can divination. 

'*Faani  vatesqne  canehant" 
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Hence  the  name,  which  is  now  only  used  in  regard  to  the 
papal  palace  and  the  basilica  of  St  Peter,  but  which  was 
once  applied  to  the  whole  district  between  the  foot  of  the 
hill  and  the  Tiber  near  S.  Angelo. 

" .     ,    .    ut  patemi 
Fluminis  ripe,  simul  et  jocom 
Redderet  laudes  tibi  Vaticani 

Montis  imaga*' 

Horace^  L  Od,  20. 

Tacitus  speaks  of  the  unwholesome  air  of  this  quarter.  In 
this  district  was  the  Circus  of  Caligula,  adjoining  the  gardens 
of  his  mother  Agrippina,  decorated  by  the  obelisk  which 
now  stands  in  the  front  of  St.  Peter's.*  Here  Seneca  de- 
scribes that  while  Caligula  was  walking  by  torchlight,  he 
amused  himself  by  the  slaughter  of  a  number  of  distinguished 
persons — ^senators  and  Roman  ladies.  Afterwards  it  became 
the  Circus  of  Nero,  who  from  his  adjoining  gardens  used 
to  watch  the  mart3nrdom  of  the  Christians  t — mentioned  by 
Suetonius  as  ''a  race  given  up  to  a  new  and  evil  super- 
stition"— and  who  used  their  living  bodies,  covered  with 
pixh  and  set  on  fire,  as  torches  for  his  nocturnal  pro- 
menades. 

The  first  residence  of  the  popes  at  the  Vatican  was  erected 
by  SL  Symmachus  (a.d.  49^^ — 514)  near  the  forecourt  of  the 
old  St  Peter's,  and  here  Charlemagne  is  believed  to  have 
resided  on  the  occasion  of  his  several  visits  to  Rome  during 
the  reigns  of  Adrian  I.  (772 — 795)  and  Leo  III.  (795 — 816). 
This  ancient  palace  having  fallen  into  decay  during  the  twelfth 
century,  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth  by  Innocent  III. 
It  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Nicholas  HI.  (1277 — 1281),  but 
the  Lateran  continued  to  be  the  papal  residence,  and  the 
Vatican  palace  was  only  used  on  state  occasions,  and  for 
the  reception  of  any  foreign  sovereigns  visiting  Rome.  After 
the  return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon,  the  Lateran  palace 
had  ^len  into  decay,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  secur- 
ity afforded  by  the  vicinity  of  S.  Angelo,  it  was  determined 
to  make  the  pontifical  residence  at  the  Vatican,  and  the  first 
condave  was  held  there  in  1378.  In  order  to  increase  its 
security,  John  XXIII.  constructed  the  covered  passage  to 
S.  Angelo  in  1410.  Nicholas  V.  (1447 — 1455^)  had  the  idea 
ot  m^ung  it  the  most  magnificent  palace  in  the  worlds 
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and  of  uniting  in  it  all  the  government  offioes  and  dwell- 
ing of  the  cardinals,  but  died  before  he  could  do  nx>ie 
than  begin  the  work.  The  building  which  he  commenced 
was  finished  by  Alexander  VI.,  and  still  exists  under  the 
name  of  Tor  di  Boigia.  In  1473  Sixtus  IV.  built  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  and  in  1490  ''  die  Belvedere "  was  erected  as  a 
separate  garden-house  by  Innocent  VIIL  fix>m  designs  of 
Antonio  da  Pollajuolo.  Julius  II.,  with  the  aid  of  Bramante, 
united  this  villa  to  die  palace  by  means  of  one  vast  court- 
yard, and  erected  the  Loggie  around  the  Court  of  St 
Damasus ;  he  also  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Vatican 
Museum  in  the  gardens  of  the  Belvedere.  The  Loggie  were 
completed  by  Leo  X. ;  the  Sala  Regia  and  the  Paohne 
Chapel  were  built  by  Paul  III.  Sixtus  V.  divided  the  great 
court  of  Bramante  into  two  by  the  erection  of  the  lilnaiy, 
and  began  the  present  residence  of  the  popes,  i^ch  was 
finished  by  Clement  VIII.  (1592— 1605).  Urban  VIIL 
built  the  Scala  Regia ;  Clement  XIV.  and  Pius  VIL,  the 
Museo  Pio-Clementino ;  Pius  VIL,  the  Braccio  Nuovo; 
Leo  XII.,  the  picture-gallery ;  Gregory  XVI.,  the  Etruscan 
Museum ;  and  Pius  IX.,  the  handsome  staircase  leading  to 
the  court  of  Bramante. 

The  length  of  the  Vatican  palace  is  1151  English  feet ;  its 
breadth,  767.  It  has  eight  grand  staircases,  twenty  courts, 
and  is  said  to  contain  11,000  chambers  of  different  sizes. 

(The  collections  in  the  Vatican  may  be  viated  daily  from  9  till  3, 
except  on  Sundays  and  high  festivals.  On  Monday,  from  12  till  3,  they 
are  open  gratis,  except  the  picture-gallery,  which  is  then  closed.  Per- 
mission to  make  drawings  must  be  obtained  from  the  maggioidoma) 


The  principal  entrance  of  the  Vatican  is  at  the  end  of  the 
right  colonnade  of  St  Peter's.  Hence  a  door  on  the  right 
opens  upon  the  staircase  leading  to  the  Cortile  di  S.  Da- 
maso,  and  is  the  nearest  way  to  the  collections  of  statues 
and  pictures. 

Following  the  great  corridor,  and  passing  on  the  left  the 
entrance  to  the  portico  of  St  Peter's,  we  reach  the  Scaia 
I^^^gia,  a  magnificent  work  of  Bernini,  guarded  by  the  pic- 
turesque Swiss  soldiers.  Hence  we  enter  the  Sa/a  I^<gia^ 
built  in  the  reign  of  Paul  III.  by  Antonio  di  Sangallo,  and 
used  as  a  hall  of  audience  for  ambassadors.  It  is  decorated 
with  frescoes  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  popes. 
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EMTftAKCK  Wall  : 

Allutnce  of  the  Venetians  with  Fknl  V.  against  the  Turk%  and 
Battle  of  LepaDto»  1 571 :  Vasaru 
Right  Wall  : 

Absolution  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  by  Grcgoiy  VII.  1 
Federigp  and  Taddeo  Zucchero^ 
Lbpt  Wall  t 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew :  VasarL 
Opposite  Wall,  towards  the  Sala  Regia : 
Return  of  Gregory  XI.  from  Avignon. 

Benediction  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  by  Alexander  HI.,  in 
the  Piazza  of  S.  Marco :  Giuseppe  Porta, 

On  the  right  is  the  entrance  of  the  PauEne  Chapel  (Cap- 
pella  Paolina),  also  built  (1540)  by  Antonio  di  Sangallo  for 
Paul  III.  Its  decorations  are  chiefly  the  work  of  Sabbatini 
and  F,  Zucchero^  but  it  contains  two  frescoes  by  Michael 
Aftgelo. 

"Two  excellent  frescoes,  executed  by  Michael  Angelo  on'the  side 
walls  of  the  Pauline  Chapel,  are  little  cared  for,  and  are  so  much  black- 
cned  by  the  smoke  of  lamps  that  they  are  seldom  mentioned.  The 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  under  the  large  window,  is  in  a  most  unfavour- 
able light,  but  is  distinguished  for  its  grand,  severe  composition.  That 
on  the  opposite  wall — ^the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul — ^is  still  tolerably 
distinct  The  long  train  of  his  soldiers  is  seen  ascending  in  the  back- 
ground. Christ,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  angels,  bursts  upon  his  sight 
from  the  storm-flash.  Paul  lies  stretched  on  the  ground— a  noble  and 
finely-developed  form.  His  followers  fly  on  all  sides,  or  are  struck 
motionless  by  the  thunder.  The  arrangement  of  the  groups  is  excellent, 
and  some  of  the  single  figures  are  very  dignified  ;  the  composition  has, 
moreover,  a  principle  of  order  and  repose,  which,  in  companson  with  the 
Last  Judgment,  places  this  picture  in  a  very  favourable  light.  If  there 
are  any  traces  of  old  age  to  be  found  in  these  works,  they  are  at  most 
discoverable  in  the  execution  of  details." — Kugler^  p.  308. 

On  the  left  of  the  approach  from  the  Scala  Regia  is  the 
Sistine  Chapel  (Cappella  Sistina),  built  by  Bacio  Pintelli  in 
1473  ^or  Sixtus  IV.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  this 
wonderful  chapel  was  formerly  hung  on  festivals  with  the 
tapestries  executed  from  the  cartoons  of  Raphael ;  the  upper 
portion  is  decorated  in  fresco  by  the  great  Florentine  masters 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

"  It  was  intended  to  represent  scenes  from  the  life  of  Moses  on  one 
side  of  the  chapel,  and  from  the  life  of  Christ  on  the  other,  so  that  the 
old  law  might  be  confronted  by  the  new, —the  type  by  the  typified."  — 
Lanti, 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  frescoes,  type  and  anti 
type  together : 

a  N 
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Orer  the  altar—now  destroyed  to  make  iraj  for  liie  Lart  Jvdgment: 
!•   Moses  in  the  Bolnishes'      |  i.    Christ   in    the   ICai^eri 

(Between  these  was  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  hi  which  Pope 
Siztus  IV.  was  introduced,  kneeling:  Pai^ginoJ) 


On  the  left  wall,  still  existing: 

2.  Moses  and  Zipporah  on 
the  way  to  Egypt,  and  the  cir- 
cumcision of  their  son  :  JJica 
Sigtufrdlu 

3.  Moses  killing  the  £g3rptian, 
and  driving  away  the  shepherds 
from  the  well :  Sandra  BvtU* 
edit. 

4.  Moses  and  the  Israelites, 
after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea : 
Cpsimo  RossdlL 

5.  Moses  giving  the  Law 
from  the  Mount:    C^simo  RtO" 

6.  The  punishment  of  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  who  as- 
pired (mcalled  to  the  priesthood : 
Sandra  BoUUdlu 

7.  The  last  interview  of  Moses 
tad  Joshua :  Luca  Signordii, 


On  the  right  wall,  itill  existiiig. 
2.    The  Baptism  of  Chriit: 
Pgruginp^ 


3.  The  Temptation  of  Chrirt: 
Sandro  BcttkdlL 


4.  Thecallingof  the  Apostlei 
on  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth: 
Damemc0  Ghirlandajo. 

5.  Christ's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount:  Ccsimo RassdiL 

6.  The  institution  of  the 
Christian  Priesthood.  Christ 
giving  th«  keys  to  Peter: 
Perugino, 

7.  The  Last  Supper:  Codm 
Rossdii, 


On  the  entrance  wall : 


S.  Michael  bean  away  the 
body  of  Moses  (Jude  9) : 
Ceechin^  SahnaU. 


8.  The  Resurrection :  Z)b- 
mtfiicc  Ghiritutdii^^  restoted  by 
Arrigp  Fiamingo, 


On  the  pillars  between  the  windows  are  the  figures  of 
twenty-eight  popes,  by  Sandro  Botticdli, 

"  Vasari  says  that  the  two  works  of  Luca  Signorellt  surpass  in  beauty 
an  those  whicn  surround  them, — an  assertion  which  is  at  least  question- 
able as  far  as  regards  the  frescoes  of  Perugino  ;  but  with  respect  to  all 
the  rest,  the  superiority  of  Signorelli  is  evident,  even  to  the  most  inex- 
perienced eye.  The  subject  of  the  first  j^icture  is  the  journey  of  Moses 
and  Zipporah  into  Egypt :  the  landscape  is  charming,  although  evidently 
ideal ;  tnere  is  great  depth  in  the  aerial  perspective ;  and  in  the  various 
groups  scatterea  over  the  different  parts  of  the  picture  there  are  female 
forms  of  such  beauty,  that  they  may  have  afforded  models  to  'Raphael. 
The  same  graceful  treatment  is  also  perceptible  in  the  representation  of 
the  death  of  Moses,  the  mournful  details  of^  which  have  given  scope  to  the 
poetical  imagination  of  the  artist.  The  varied  group  to  whom  Moses 
nas  just  read  the  Law  for  the  last  time,  the  socrow  of  Joshua,  who  is 
kneeling  before  the  man  of  God,  the  charming;  landscape,  with  the  river 
Jordan  threading  its  way  between  the  mountams,  whidi  aie  made  ainpi* 
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Ittrly  bcaiitiliil»  as  if  to  explain  tTie  relets  of  Mosts  when  the  angel  an* 
Bounces  to  him  that  he  will  not  enter  into  the  promised  land — all  form  a 
•eries  o^  melancholy  scenes  perfectly  in  harmony  with  one  another,  the 
oidy  defect  being  that  the  whole  is  crowded  into  too  small  a  space." — 
Rio,  J\fetiy  of  Christian  Art, 

The  avenue  of  pictures  is  a  preparation  for  the  surpassing 
grandeur  of  the  ceiling : 

"The  ceiUngoi  the  Sistine  Chapel  contains  the  most  perfect  works 
done  by  Michad  Angela  in  his  long  and  active  life.  Here  his  great 
spirit  appears  in  its  noblest  dignity,  in  its  highest  purity ;  here  the  at* 
tention  is  not  disturbed  by  that  arbitrary  display  to  which  his  great 
power  not  unfre^ucntly  seduced  him  in  other  works.  The  ceiling  forms 
a  flattened  arch  m  its  section  ;  the  central  portion,  which  is  a  plain  sur- 
fiice,  contains  a  series  of  large  and  small  pictures,  representing  the  most 
important  events  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis — the  Creation  and 
Fall  of  Man,  with  its  immediate  consequences.  In  the  large  triangnlar 
compartments  at  the  springing  of  the  vault,  are  sitting  figures  of  the 
prophets  and  sibyls,  as  the  foretellers  of  the  coming  of  the  Saviour.  In 
the  soffits  of  the  recesses  between  these  compartments,  and  in  the  arches 
underneath,  immediately  above  the  windows,  are  the  ancestors  of  the 
Virgin,  the  series  leading  the  mind  directly  to  the  Saviour.  The  ex- 
ternal connection  of  these  numerous  representations  is  formed  by  an 
architectural  framework  of  peculiar  composition,  which  encloses  the 
single  subjects,  tends  to  make  the  principal  masses  conspicuous,  and 
gives  to  the  whole  an  appearance  of  that  solidity  and  support  so  neces- 
sary, but  so  seldom  attended  to,  in  soffit  decorations,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  if  suspended.  A  great  number  of  figures  are  also  connected 
with  the  framework ;  those  in  unimportant  situations  are  executed  in  the 
colour  of  stone  or  bronze ;  in  the  more  important,  in  natural  colours. 
These  serve  to  support  the  architectural  forms,  to  fill  up  and  to  connect 
the  whole.  They  may  be  best  described  as  the  living  and  embodied 
gaiU  of  architecture.  It  required  the  unlimited  power  of  an  architect, 
sculptor,  and  painter,  to  conceive  a  structural  whole  of  so  much 
grandeur,  to  design  the  decorative  figures  with  the  significant  repose 
required  by  the  sculpturesque  character,  and  yet  to  preserve  their  sub- 
ordination to  the  principal  subjects,  and  to  keep  the  latter  in  the  pro- 
portions and  relations  best  adapted  to  the  space  to  be  filled." — Kugler^ 
p.  301- 

The  pictures  from  the  Old  Testament,  beginning  from  the 
altar,  are : 

1.  The  Separation  of  Light  and  Darkness. 

2.  The  Creation  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

3.  The  Creation  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

4.  The  Creation  of  Adam. 

5.  The  Creation  of  Eve. 

6.  The  Fall  and  the  Expulsion  firom  PamdiM* 
The  Sacrifice  of  Noah. 
The  Deluee. 
The  Intozicatkm  of  Noah. 


I 
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*  *  The  scenes  from  Genesis  are  the  most  sublime  represenUtions  of  these 
subjects ; — the  Creating  Spirit  is  unveiled  before  us.  The  peculiar  type 
which  the  painter  has  here  given  of  the  form  of  the  Almighty  Father  btt 
been  frequently  imitated  by  his  followers,  and  even  by  lUphad,  but  has 
been  surpassed  by  none.  Michael  Angelo  has  represented  him  in  ma* 
jestic  fli^t,  sweeping  through  the  air,  surrounded  hy  ggnii^  Partly  sup- 
porting, poitly  borne  diong  with  him,  covered  by  his  floating  drapery ; 
they  are  the  distinct  syllables,  the  separate  virtues  of  his  creating  wonl 
In  the  first  (large)  compartment  we  see  him  with  extended  hands,  as- 
signing to  the  sun  and  moon  their  respective  paths.  In  the  second,  he 
awakens  the  first  man  to  life.  Adam  lies  stretched  on  the  verge  of  the 
earth,  in  the  act  of  raising  himself ;  the  Creator  touches  him  with  the 
point  of  his  finger,  and  appears  thus  to  endow  him  with  feeling  and  life. 
This  picture  displays  a  wonderful  depth  of  thought  in  the  composition, 
and  the  utmost  elevation  and  majesty  in  the  general  treatment  and  exe- 
cution. The  third  subject  is  not  less  important,  representing  the  Fall  of 
Man  and  his  Expulsion  from  Paradise.  The  tree  of  knowledge  stands 
In  the  midst,  the  serpent  (the  upper  part  of  the  body  being  that  of  a 
woman)  is  twined  around  the  stem  ;  she  bends  down  towards  the  guilty 
pair,  who  are  in  the  act  of  plucking  the  forbidden  fruit.  The  figures  are 
nobly  gracefiil,  particularly  that  of  Eve.  Close  to  the  serpent  hoven 
the  angel  with  the  sword,  ready  to  drive  the  fallen  beings  out  of  Para- 
dise. In  this  double  action,  this  union  of  two  separate  moments,  there 
is  something  peculiarly  poetic  and  significant :  it  is  guilt  and  jmnlshment 
e  picture.    The  sudden  a 


in  one  picture.  The  sudden  and  lightning-like  appearance  of  the  aveng* 
ing  angel  behind  the  demon  of  darkness  has  a  most  impressive  effect**-^ 
Kugler,  p.  304. 

*'  It  was  the  seed  of  Eve  that  was  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  Hence 
it  is  that  Michael  Angelo  made  the  Creation  of  Eve  the  central  sul^ect 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  He  had  the  good  taste  to  suggest, 
and  yet  to  avoid,  that  literal  rendering  of  the  biblical  story  which  m  the 
ruder  representations  borders  on  the  grotesque^  and  which  Milton,  with 
all  his  pomp  of  words,  could  scarcely  idealise." — Mrs.  yamescH,  HisL  ^ 
Our  Lord, 

The  lower  portion  of  the  ceiling  is  divided  into  triangles 
occupied  by  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls  in  solemn  contem- 
plation, accompanied  by  angels  and  genii  Beginning  from 
the  left  of  the  entrance,  their  order  is, — 

I.  Jonah. 
2.  Jeremiah. 


3,  Sibylla  Persica. 

4.  Ezekiel. 

;.  SibvUa  Erythnea. 

12.  Zachariah. 


I 


7.  Sibylla  libyca. 

8.  Daniel 

91  Sibylla  Cimisea. 

10.  Isaiah. 

11.  Sibylla  Delphica. 


"  The  prophets  and  sibyls  in  the  triangular  oomnartmentn  of  the  curved 
portion  of  the  ceiling  are  the  largest  fi^ues  in  the  whole  work  ;  these, 
too,  are  among  the  most  wonderixd  fonns  that  modem  axt  has  called  into 
life.  They  are  all  represented  seated,  employed  with  baoks  or  rolled 
manuscripts  ;  genii  stand  near  or  behind  them.    These  minify  beingi 
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tit  befiore  ns  penare,  meditatiTe,  inquiring,  or  lodkiog  upwards  wit^ 
inspired  countenances.  Their  forms  and  morements,  indicated  bjr  the 
grand  lines  and  masses  of  the  drapery,  are  majestic  and  dignified.  We 
see  in  them  beings,  who,  while  they  feel  and  bear  the  sorrows  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  sinful  world,  hare  power  to  look  for  consolation  into  the  secrets 
of  the  future.  Yet  the  greatest  variety  prevails  in  the  attitudes  and  ex- 
pression— each  figure  is  mil  of  individuahty.  Zacharias  is  an  aged  man, 
Dusied  in  calm  and  circumspect  investigation ;  Jeremiah  is  bowed  down 
absorbed  in  thought — the  thought  of  deep  and  bitter  grief;  £zekiel 
turns  with  hasty  movement  to  the  genius  next  to  him,  vmo  points  up* 
wards,  with  joyful  expectation,  &c.  The  sibyls  are  equally  characteristic : 
the  Persian — a  lofty,  majestic  woman,  very  aged  ;  the  Erythraean — ^fiill 
of  power,  like  the  warrior  goddess  of  wisdom  ;  the  Delphic — like  Cas- 
sandra, youthfully  soft  and  graceful,  but  with  strength  to  bear  the  awful 
seriousness  of  revelation." — JCugUr,  p.  304. 

••  The  belief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  testimony  of  th« 
Sibyl  is  shown  by  the  well-known  hymn,  said  to  have  been  composed 
by  rope  Innocent  III.  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  beginning 
with  the  verse  :— 

'  Dies  irae,  dies  ilia, 

Solvet  ssedum  in  favilla, 

Teste  David  cum  Sibylla.' 
It  may  be  inferred  that  this  hymn,  admitted  into  the  liturgy  of  the 
Roman  Church,  gave  sanction  to  the  adoption  of  the  Sibyls  into  Chris- 
tian art.     They  are  seen  from  this  time  accompanying  the  prophets  and 

apostles  in  the  cyclical  decorations  of  the  church But 

the  highest  honour  that  art  has  rendered  to  the  Sibyls  has  been  by  the 
band  of  Michael  Angdo,  on  the  ceiline  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Here, 
in  the  conception  of  a  mysterious  order  of  women,  placed  above  and 
without  all  considerations  of  the  graceful  or  the  individual,  the  great 
master  was  peculiarly  in  his  element.  They  exactly  fitted  hu  standard 
of  art,  not  always  sympathetic,  nor  comprehensible  to  the  average 
human  mind,  of  which  the  grand  in  form  and  the  abstract  in  expression, 
were  the  first  and  last  conditions.  In  this  respect,  the  Sibyls  on  the 
Sistine  Chapel  ceiling  are  more  Michael  Angelesque  than  their  com- 
panions the  Prophets.  For  these,  while  types  ot  the  highest  monu- 
mental treatment,  are  yet  men,  while  the  Sibyls  belong  to  a  distinct 
class  of  beings,  who  convey  the  impression  of  the  very  obscurity  in 
which  their  history  is  wrapt — creatures  who  have  lived  £eur  from  the 
abodes  of  men,  who  are  alike  devoid  of  the  expression  of  feminine 
sweetness,  human  sympathy,  or  sacramental  beauty  ;  who  are  neither 
Christians  nor  Jewesses,  Witches  nor  Graces,  yet  living,  grand,  beautiful, 
and  true,  according  to  laws  revealed  to  the  great  Florentine  genius  only. 
Thus  their  figures  may  be  said  to  be  uniaue,  as  the  ofispring  of  a 
peculiar  sympathy  between  the  master's  mina  and  his  subject.  To  this 
■jrmpathy  may  be  ascribed  the  prominence  and  size  p^iven  them — ^botb 
^ophets  and  Sibyls — as  compaiwl  to  their  usual  relation  to  the  subjects 
they  environ.  They  sit  here  in  twelve  throne-like  niches,  more  like 
presiding  deities,  each  wrapt  in  self-contemplation,  than  as  tributary 
witnesses  to  the  truth  and  omnipotence  of  Him  they  are  intended  to 
announce.  Thus  th^  form  a  gigantic  framework  round  the  subjects  of 
tkt  Cieatioiv  of  which  tlie  birOi  of  Eve,  as  the  type  of  the  Nativity,  is 
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tfie  intentiowLl  centre.  For  some  reason,  the  twelve  figons  are  not  Ao- 
pliets  and  Sibyls  alternately— there  being  only  fire  Sibyls  to  seven 
rrophets—so  that  the  Prophets  come  together  at  one  angle.  Books  and 
■croUs  are  given  indiscrinunately  to  them. 

"  The  Sibylla  Persica,  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  asteihood, 
holds  the  book  close  to  her  eyes,  as  if  from  dimness  of  sight,  which  &ct, 
contradicted  as  it  is  by  a  frame  of  obviously  Herculean  strength,  gives 
a  mysteiious  intentness  to  the  action. 

**  The  Sibylla  Libyca,  of  equally  powerful  proportions,  but  less  dosdy 
draped,  is  grandly  wringing  herseu  to  lift  a  massiTC  volnme  from  a  height 
above  her  head  on  to  her  knees. 

**  The  Sibylla  Cumana,  also  aged,  and  with  her  head  oorered.  Is  read- 
ing with  her  volume  at  a  distance  from  her  eyes. 

'*The  Sibylla  Delphica,  with  waving  hair  escaping  from  her  tuxban. 
Is  a  beautiful  young  being — the  most  human  of  all — gazing  into  vacancy 
or  futurity.     She  holds  a  scroll. 

''The  Sibylla  Erythreea,  grand  bare-headed  creature^  sits  reading  in- 
tently  with  crossed  legs,  about  to  turn  over  her  book. 

"  The  Prophets  are  equally  grand  in  structure,  and  though,  as  we  have 
said,  not  more  than  men,  yet  they  are  the  only  men  that  coold  well  bear 
the  juxtaposition  with  their  stnpoMlous  female  colleagues.  Ezekiel,  be- 
tween Erythnea  and  Perrica,  has  a  scroll  in  his  hand  that  bangs  by  his 
side,  just  cast  down,  as  he  turns  eagerly  to  listen  to  some  voice. 

"Jeremiah,  a  magnificent  figure^  sits  with  elbow  on  knee,  and  head 
on  hand,  wrapt  in  the  meditation  appropriate  to  one  called  to  utter 
lamentation  and  woe.    He  has  neither  book  nor  scioIL 

"Jonah  is  also  without  either.  His  position  is stndned  and  ungnoe- 
ful— booking  upwards,  and  apparently  remonstrating  with  the  Almighty 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  gourd,  a  few  leaves  of  which  are  seen  above 
hinu  His  hands  are  placed  together  with  a  strange  and  trivial  action, 
supposed  to  denote  the  counting  on  his  fingers  the  number  of  days  he 
was  in  the  fish's  belly.     A  fonnless  marine  monster  is  seen  at  his  side. 

"  Daniel  has  a  book  on  his  lap,  with  one  hand  on  it.  He  Is  yoni^ 
and  a  piece  of  lion's  skin  seems  to  allude  to  his  histoiy.*' — Lady  East' 
lake^  HisL  cf  Our  Lord^  L  248. 

In  the  recesses  between  the  prophets  and  sibyls  are  a 
series  of  lovely  family  groups  representing  the  Genealogy  of 
the  Virgin,  and  expressive  of  calm  expectation  of  the  future. 
The  foiu:  comers  of  the  ceiling  contain  groups  illustrative  of 
the  power  of  the  Lord  displayed  in  the  espeaal  deliverances 
of  his  chosen  people. 

Near  the  altar  are ; 

^(f^— The  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  by  the  brasen  seipettL 
Lift, — ^The  execution  of  HanuuL 


Near  the  entrance  are : 

'    Right, — Judith  and  Holofemes. 
.£^.— David  and  Goliath. 

It  was  when  Michael  Angelo  was  already  in  bit 
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year  that  Clement  VII.  formed  the  idea  of  effacing  the  three 
pictures  of  Perugino  at  the  end  of  the  chapel,  and  employ- 
ing hira  tc  paint  the  vast  fresco  of  The  Last  yu^merlt  in 
their  place.  It  occupied  the  artist  for  seven  years,  and  was 
finished  in  1541  when  Paul  III.  was  on  the  throne.  To 
induce  him  to  puYsue  his  work  with  application,  Paul  III* 
went  himself  to  his  house  attended  by  ten  cardinals ;  "  an 
honour,"  says  Lanzi,  "  unique  in  the  annals  of  art"  The 
pope  wished  that  the  picture  should  be  painted  in  oil,  to 
which  he  was  persuaded  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  but 
Michael  Angelo  refused  to  employ  anything  but  fresco, 
sa)ring  that  oil-painting  was  work  for  women  and  for  idle 
and  lazy  persons. 

"  In  the  upper  half  of  the  picture  we  see  the  Tud^  of  the  world, 
surrounded  by  the  apostles  and  patriarchs  ;  beyond  these,  on  one  sid^ 
are  the  martyrs  ;  on  the  other,  the  saints,  and  a  numerous  host  of  the 
blessed.  Above,  under  the  two  arches  of  the  vault,  two  groups  of 
angels  bear  the  instruments  of  the  passion.  Below  the  Saviour  another 
group  of  angels  holding  the  book  of  life  sound  the  trumpets  to  awaken 
the  dead.  On  the  right  is  represented  the  resurrection  ;  and  higher,  the 
ascension  of  the  blessed.  On  the  left,  hell,  and  the  fall  of  the  con- 
demned, who  audaciously  strive  to  press  to  heaven. 

**  The  day  of  wrath  ( *  dies  irae ' )  is  before  us — ^the  day,  of  which  the 
old  hymn  says, — 

'  Quantus  tremor  est  futurus, 
Quando  judex  est  venturus 
Cuncta  stricte  discussurus.' 

The  Judge  turns  in  wrath  towards  the  condemned  and  raises  his  right 
hand,  with  an  expression  of  rejection  and  condemnation ;  beside  him 
the  Vifgin  veils  herself  with  her  drapeiy,  and  turns,  with  a  countenance 
full  of  anguish,  toward  the  blessed.  The  martyrs,  on  the  left,  hold  up 
the  instruments  and  proo6  of  their  martyrdom,  in  accusation  of  those 
who  had  occasioned  tbdr  temporal  death :  these  the  avenging  angels 
drive  from  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  ftilfil  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  them.  Trembling  and  anxious,  the  dead  rise  slowly,  as  if  still 
filtered  by  the  we^ht  of  an  earthly  nature  ;  the  pardoned  ascend  to  the 
blessed ;  a  mysterious  horror  pervades  even  their  hosts — ^no  joy,  nor 
peace,  nor  blessedness,  are  to  tfe  found  here. 

"  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  artist  has  laid  a  stress  on  this  view  of 
bis  subject,  and  this  has  produced  an  un&vourable  effect  upon  the  upper 
half  of  his  picture.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  glory  of  heaven,  fo7  beings 
who  bear  the  stamp  of  divine  holiness,  and  renunciation  of  human 
weakness  ;  eveiy where  we  meet  with  the  expression  of  human  passion, 
of  human  efforts.  We  see  no  choir  of  solemn,  tranquil  forms,  no  har- 
iii(.4UOUs  unihr  of  clear,  grand  lines,  produced  by  ideal  draperies ;  instead 
of  these,  we  nnd  a  confined  crowd  of  the  most  varied  movements,  naked 
bodies  in  violent  attitudes,  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  characteristics 
tacred  by  holy  tradition.     Christ,  the  principal  figure  cf  the 
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wholes  wants  every  attribute  but  that  of  the  Judge  :  no  expressioa  of 
«livine  majesty  reminds  us  that  it  is  the  Saviour  who  exercises  this  office. 
The  upper  part  of  the  composition  is  in  many  part^  heavy,  notwith- 
standing the  masterly  boldness  of  the  drawing ;  conBised,  in  spite  of 
the  separation  of  the  principal  and  accessonr  groups  ;  capricionsy  not- 
withstanding a  grand  arrangement  of  the  whcHe.  But,  granting  for  a 
moment  that  these  defects  exist,  still  this  upper  portion,  as  a  whole,  has 
a  very  impressive  effect,  and,  at  the  great  distance  from  which  it  is 
seen,  some  of  the  defects  alluded  to  are  less  offensive  to  the  eye.  The 
lower  half  deserves  the  highest  praise.  In  these  groups,  from  the 
languid  resuscitation  and  upraising  of  the  pardoned,  to  the  despair  of 
the  condemned,  every  variety  of  expression,  anxiety,  anguish,  rage,  and 
despair,  is  powerfully  delineated.  In  the  convulsive  struggles  of  the 
condemned  with  the  evil  demons,  the  most  passionate  energy  displays 
itself,  and  the  extraordinary  skill  of  the  artist  here  finds  its  most  appro- 
priate exercise.  A  peculiar  tragic  grandeur  pervades  alike  the  beings 
who  are  given  up  to  despair  and  their  hellish  tormentors.  The  repre- 
sentation of  all  that  is  fearfiil,  £ir  from  being  repulsive,  is  thus  invested 
with  that  true  moral  dignity  which  is  so  essential  a  condition  in  the 
higher  aims  of  art." — Kt^er^  p.  308. 

"  The  Last  Judgment  is  now  more  valuable  as  a  school  of  design 
than  as  a  fine  painting,  and  it  will  be  sought  more  for  the  study  of  the 
artist,  than  the  delight  of  the  amateur.  Beautiful  it  is  not — ^but  it  is 
sublime ; — sublime  m  conception,  and  astonishing  in  execution.  Still, 
I  believe,  there  are  few  who  do  not  feel  that  it  is  a  labour  rather  than  a 
pleasure  to  look  at  it  Its  blackened  surface — ^its  dark  and  dingy 
sameness  of  colouring — the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  it — the  confiisioa 
and  multitude  of  naked  figures  which  compose  it — their  unnatural 
position,  suspended  in  the  air,  and  the  sameness  of  form  and  attitnd^ 
confound  and  bewilder  the  senses.  These  were,  perhaps,  defects  in- 
separable from  the  subject,  although  it  was  one  admirably  calculated  to 
call  forth  the  powers  of  Michael  Anjgela  To  merit  in  colouring  it  has 
confessedly  no  pretensions,  and  I  thmk  it  is  also  deficient  in  expression 
•~that  in  the  conflicting  passions,  hopes,  fears,  remorse,  despair,  and 
tranroort,  that  must  agitate  the  breasts  of  so  many  thousands  in  that 
awful  moment,  there  was  room  for  powerful  expression  which  we  do  not 
see  here.  But  it  is  faded  and  defaced  ;  the  touches  of  immortal  genius 
are  lost  for  ever  ;  and  from  what  it  is,  we  can  form  but  a  faint  idea  of  what 
it  was.  Its  defects  daily  become  more  glaring — its  beauties  vanish ;  and, 
could  the  spirit  of  its  great  author  behold  the  mighty  work  upon  which 
he  spent  the  unremitting  labour  of  seven  years,  with  what  grief  and 
mortification  would  he  saze  upon  it  now. 

**It  maybe  fanciful,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  thi^  and  in  every 
other  of  Michael  Angelo's  works,  you  may  see  that  the  ideas,  beauties, 
and  peculiar  excellences  of  statuary,  were  ever  present  to  his  mind ;  that 
they  are  the  conceptions  of  a  sculptor  embodied  in  painting. 

.  •  .  •  St  Catharine,  in  a  green  gown,  and  somelmdy  else  in  a 
blue  one,  are  supremely  hideous.  Paul  IV.,  in  an  unfortunate  fit  of 
prudery,  was  seized  with  the  resolution  of  whitewashing  over  the  whole 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  in  order  to  cover  the  scandal  of  a  few  naked 
female  figures.  With  difficulty  was  he  prevented  iztim  utteriy  destroying 
the  grandest  painting  in  the  world,  but  he  ciuld  not  be  dissuaded  ^om 
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OTderin^  these  poor  women  to  be  clothed  in  this  unbecoming  dxmpeif. 
I>amele  da  Voiterra,  whom  he  employed  in  this  office  (in  the  lifetime  dL 
Michael  Angelo),  received,  in  consequence,  the  name  of  II  Braghettone 
(the  breeches-maker)." — Eaton* s  Rome, 

Michael  Angelo  avenged  himself  upon  Messer  Biagio  da 
Cesena,  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  first  suggested  the 
indelicacy  of  the  naked  figures  to  the  pope,  by  introducing 
him  in  hell,  as  Midas,  with  ass's  ears.  When  Cesena  begged 
Paul  IV.  to  cause  this  figure  to  be  obliterated,  the  pope 
sarcastically  replied,  "  I  might  have  released  you  fi:om  pur- 
gatory, but  over  hell  I  have  no  power." 

•*  Michel- Ange  est  extraordinaire,  tandis  qu'Orcagna  •  est  rdigieux.  ' 
'Leurs  compositions  se  r^umejit  dans  les  deux  Christs  qui  jugent.    Uun 
est  un  bourreau  qui  foudroie,  I'autre  est  un  monarque  qui  condamne  en 
montrant  la  plaie  sacr^e  de  son  cdt^  pour  justifier  sa  sentence." — Cartier^ 
Vie  du  Pire  Angdico. 

••The  Apostles  in  Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judgment  stand  on  each 
nde  of  the  Saviour,  who  is  not,  here,  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  but 
inexorable  Judge.  They  are  grandly  and  artificially  grouped,  all  with, 
out  any  drape^  whatever,  with  forms  and  attitudes  miich  recall  an  as- 
semblage of  Titans  holding  a  council  of  war,  rather  than  the  glorified 
csnmpanions  of  Christ*' — JamesorCs  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  l  179. 

The  Sistine  Chapel  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  all 
Roman  sojourners  with  the  great  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
but  especially  with  the  Miserere  of  Passion  Week, 

**On  Wednesday  afternoon  began  the  Miserere  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
•'  .  .  The  old  cardinals  entered  in  their  magnificent  violet-coloured 
▼elvet  cloaks,  with  their  white  ermine  capes ;  and  seated  themselves 
side  by  side,  in  a  great  half-circle,  within  the  barrier,  whilst  the  priests 
who  had  carried  their  trains  seated  themselves  at  their  feet.  By  the 
little  side  door  of  the  altar  the  holy  father  now  entered  in  his  purple 
mantle  and  silver  tiara.  He  ascended  his  throne.  Bishops  swung  the 
vessels  of  incense  around  him,  whilst  young  priests,  in  scarlet  vestments, 
Imelt,  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  before  him  and  the  high  altar. 

••  The  reading  of  the  lessons  began.t  But  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
the  eyes  fixed  on  the  lifeless  letters  of  the  missal — ^they  raised  them- 
selves, with  the  thoughts,  to  the  vast  universe  which  Michael  Angelo 
had  breathed  forth  in  colours  upon  the  ceiling  and  the  walls.  I  con- 
templated his  mighty  sibyls  and  wondrously  glorious  prophets,  every  one 
of  them  a  subject  for  a  painting.  My  eyes  drank  in  the  magnificent 
processions,  the  beautiful  g^'oups  of  angels ;  they  were  not  to  me 
painted  pictures,  all  stood  li\*ing  before  me.  The  rich  tree  of  know- 
ledge, from  which  Eve  gave  the  fruit  to  Adam ;  the  Almighty  God, 
who  floated  over  the  waters,  not  borne  up  by  angels,  as  the  older 

*  In  the  Cnmpo-Santo  of  nn. 

t  Fifteen  PsaJoiaare  sung  before  the  Miserere  begins,  and  one  U||^  is  extiqgnisbiA 
ftr  each"  the  Psalms  being  represented  by  fifteen  candles. 
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mftstcn  had  Tcpreacnted  him— no,  the  oompanj  of  angds  verted  npoi 
him  and  his  fluttering  garments.  It  is  true  I  had  seen  these  pictures 
before,  but  never  as  now  had  thej  seized  upon  me;  Mf  exdted  state  of 
mind,  the  crowd  of  people,  perljaps  eren  the  lyric  of  my  thoughts,  made 
me  wonderfully  alive  to  poetical  impressions ;  and  many  a  poet's  heart 
has  felt  as  mine  did ! 

'*  The  bold  foreshortenings,  the  determinate  force  with  which  every 
figure  steps  forward,  is  amazing,  and  carries  one  quite  away  1  It  's  a 
spiritual  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  colour  and  form.  Like  Raphael,  we 
stand  in  astonishment  before  the  power  of  Michael  Angela  Every 
prophet  is  a  Moses  like  that  which  he  formed  in  marble.  What  ^asA 
forms  are  those  which  seize  upon  our  eye  and  our  thoughts  as  we  enter! 
But,  when  intoxicated  with  this  view,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  back- 
^  ground  of  the  chapel,  whose  whole  wall  is  a  high  altar  of  art  and 
thought.  The  groit  chaotic  picture,  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  shows 
itself  there  like  a  jewel,  of  which  all  the' rest  is  only  the  setting.  We 
see  there  the  Last  Judgment. 

"  Christ  stands  in  judgment  upon  the  clouds,  and  the  apostles  and  his 
mother  stretch  forth  their  hands  beseeching  for  the  poor  human  race. 
The  dead  raise  the  gravestones  under  whidi  they  have  lain ;  blesed 

Sirits  float  upwards,  adoring,  to  God,  whilst  the  abyss  seizes  its  victims, 
ere  one  of  the  ascending  spirits  seeks  to  save  his  condemned  brother, 
whom  the  abyss  already  embraces  in  its  snaky  folds.  The  children  of 
despair  strike  their  clenched  fists  upon  their  brows  and  sink  into  the 
depths !  In  bold  foreshortening,  float  and  tumble  whole  l^ons 
between  heaven  and  earth.  The  sympathy  of  the  angels ;  the  expres- 
sion of  lovers  who  meet ;  the  child  that,  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
clings  to  the  mother's  breast,  is  so  natural  and  beautiful,  that  ooe 
believes  oneself  to  be  among  those  who  are  waiting  for  judgment 
Michael  Angelo  has  eiqpressed  in  colours  what  Dante  saw  and  has  snn^ 
to  the  generations  of  the  earth. 

**The  descending  sun,  at  that  moment,  threw  his  last  beams  in 
through  the  uppermost  windows.  Christ,  and  the  blessed  around  him, 
were  strongly  lighted  up ;  whilst  the  lower  part,  where  the  dead  arose^ 
and  the  demons  thrust  their  boat,  laden  with  damned,  from  shore,  werr 
almost  in  darkness. 

"Just  as  the  sun  went  down  the  last  Psalm  was  ended,  and  the  last 
light  which  now  remained  was  extinguished,  and  the  whole  picture- 
world  vanished  in  the  gloom  from  before  me;  but,  in  that  same 
moment,  burst  forth  music  and  singing.  That  which  colour  had 
bodily  revealed  arose  now  in  sound :  the  day  of  judgment,  with  its 
despair  and  its  exultation,  resounded  above  us. 

*'  The  father  of  the  Church,  stripped  of  his  papal  pomp,  stood  before 
the  altar,  and  prayed  to  the  holy  cross  ;  and  upon  the  wings  of  the 
trumpet  resounded  the  trembling  quire,  '  Popnlus  meus,  quid  fed  tibi  ?  * 
Soft  angel  notes  rose  above  the  deep  song,  tones  which  ascended  not 
from  a  ^man  breast :  it  was  not  a  man's  nor  a  woman's  :  it  belonged 
to  the  world  of  spirits :  it  was  like  the  weeping  of  angels  ;dissolverI  in 
melody." — Anderson* s  Improuisatore, 

**  Le  Miserere^  c'est-ji-dire,  ayeupUUde  neut,  est  un  psaitme  comporf 
Ae  Tenets  qui  le  chantent  altematfvement  d'une  vmsAa^  trbs^diffirala 
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Tovr^-toomne  mnsiqtie  cfleste  se  &it  entendre,  et  le  renet  sammt,  dit 
en  Wfdtatif^  et  munnure  d'un  ton  sourd  et  presqae  rauque,  on  dirait  que 
c'est  la  reponse  des  caract^res  durs  aux  coeors  sensibles,  que  c*est  le  r^el 
de  la  vie  qui  vient  fl<krir  et  repousser  les  voeux  des  &mes  g^n^reuses  ;  et 
quand  le  choeur  si  doux  reprend,  on  renait  k  I'esp^rance  ;  mais  lorsque 
le  verset  r^cit^  recommence,  une  sensation  de  froid  saisit  de  nouveau ; 
ce  n*est  pas  la  terreur  qui  la  cause,  mais  le  d^ouragement  de  Tenthou- 
iiasme.  Enfin  le  demxer  morceau,  plus  noble  et  plus  touchant  encore 
^e  tous  les  autres,  laiss?  au  fond  de  T&me  une  impression  douce  et 
pure :  Dieu  nous  accorde  cette  m^me  impression  avant  de  mourir. 

"  On'  ^tcint  les  flambeaux  ;  la  nuit  s^avance ;  les  figures  des  pro- 
ph^es  et  des  sibylles  apparaissent  comme  des  fant6mes  envelopp^  du 
cn^puscule.  Le  silence  est  profond,  la  parole  ferait  un  mal  insup- 
portable dans  cet  ^tat  de  Tame,  oil  tout  est  intime  et  int^rieur;  et 
qnand  le  dernier  son  s'^teint,  chacun  s'en  va  lentement  et  sans  bruit ; 
chacun  semble  craindre  de  rentrer  dans  les  intMts  volgaires  de  oe 
monde."— ^a/.  de  Stail, 

Opposite  the  Sistine  Chapel  is  the  entrance  of  the  Sola 
Ducaie^  in  which  the  popes  formerly  gave  audience  to  foreign 
princes,  and  which  is  now  used  for  the  consistories  for  the 
admission  of  cardinals  to  the  sacred  college.  Its  decora- 
tions were  chiefly  executed  by  Bernini  for  Alexander  VII. 
The  landscapes  are  by  Briil,  This  hall  is  used  as  a  passage 
to  the  Loggie  pf  Bramante. 


The  small  portion  of  the  Vatican  inhabited  by  the  pope 
is  never  seen  except  by  those  who  are  admitted  to  a  special 
audience.  The  rooms  of  the  aged  pontiiF  are  furnished 
with  a  simplicity  which  would  be  inconceivable  in  the 
abode  of  any  other  sovereign  prince.  It  is  a  lonely  life, 
as  the  dread  of  an  accusation  of  nepotism  has  prevented 
any  of  the  later  popes  from  having  any  of  their  family  with 
them,  and  etiquette  always  obliges  them  to  dine,  &c.,  alone. 
No  one,  whatever  the  difference  of  creed,  can  look  upon  this 
building  mhabited  by  the  venerable  old  men  who  have  borne 
so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  Christianity  and  of 
Europe,  without  the  deepest  interest 

"  Je  la  vois  cette  Rome,  oil  d'augustes  vieillards, 
H^tieis  d'un  ap6tre  et  vainquenrs  des  C^sars, 
SouTerains  sans  aim^e  et  conqu^rants  sans  guerre, 
A  leur  triple  cooronne  ont  asservi  la  terre." 

Pacine, 

Two  hundred  and  fifly-five  popes  are  reckoned  from  St 
Peter  to  Pio  IX.  inclusive.  A  famous  prophecy  oif  S.  Malachi, 
first  printed  in  1595,  is  contained  in  a  series  of  mottoes,  one 
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for  each  of  the  whole  line  of  pontifft  until  die  end  of 
time.  Following  this  it  will  be  seen  that  only  eleven  more 
popes  are  needed  to  exhaust  the  mottoes,  and  to  dose  the 
destinies  of  Rome,  and  of  the  world.  The  later  ones  ran 
thus: — 


Fides  intrepida. 
Pastor  angelicns. 
Pastor  ct  nauta. 
Flos  flonim. 
De  medietate  lunae. 
De  labore  soils. 
Gloria  oliTae. 


"Pius  VII.  Aquila  Rapax. 
L€»  XII.  Canis  et  coluber. 
Pius  VIII.  Vir  religiosus. 
Gregory  XVL  de  Salneis  Etrurise. 
Pius  IX.  Crux  de  crucc. 

•  .     •     Lumen  in  coelo. 

•  .    .     Ignis  ardens. 
.     .    .     Religio  depopuiata. 

In  persecatione  extrema  sacra  Romanae  Eodesiae  sedebit  PETRUS 
Romanus,  qui  pascet  ores  in  multis  tribulationibus :  quibns  tiansacti% 
civitas  septicollis  diruetur,  et  JUDEX  tremendus  judicabit  popolum." 

The  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  has  rooms  above  the 
pontifical  apartments.  His  collection  of  antique  genos  is  of 
European  celebrity. 

"  Antonelli  loge  au  Vatican,  sur  la  tdte  du  pape.  Les  Romains  de- 
mandent,  en  mani^re  du  calembour,  lequel  est  le  plus  haot,  da  Jiape  oa 
d* Antonelli." — Abaut^  QiustwH  Romaitu, 


The  entrance  to  the  Museum  of  Statnes  (for  those  who 
do  not  come  from  the  Sala  Regia)  is  by  the  central  door  <»i 
the  left  of  the  Cordle  S.  Damaso,  whence  you  ascend  a 
staircase  and  follow  the  loggia  on  the  first  floor,  covered 
with  stuccoes  and  arabesques  by  Giovanni  da  Udine^  to  the 
door  of  . 

The  GalUria  Lapidaria^  a  corridor  2131  feet  in  length. 
Its  sides  are  covered  on  the  right  with  Pagan,  on  the  left 
with  Early  Christian  inscriptions.  Ranged  along  the  walls 
are  a  series  of  sarcophagi,  cippi,  and  funeral  altars,  some  of 
them  very  flne.  The  last  door  on  the  left  of  this  galleiy  is 
the  entrance  to  the  Library. 

Separated  from  this  by  an  iron  gate,  which  is  locked, 
except  on  Mondays,  but  opened  by  a  custode  (fee  50  c), 
is  the  Museo  Chiaramonti;  but  the  visitors  should  first 
enter,  on  the  left. 

The  Braccio  NucvOy  built  under  Pius  VII.  in  18 17,  by 
Raphael  Stem,  a  fine  hall,  250  feet  long,  filled  with  gems 
of  sculpture.  Perhaps  most  worth  attention  are  (the  chefs 
iPteuvre  being  marked  with  an  asterisk) : 
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5.  •Caryatide. 

This  statue  was  admirably  restored  by  Thorwaldsen.  Its  Greek  origin 
b  andoubted,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  missing  figure  from  the  Erech* 
thcuTn  at  Athens. 

''Quand  une  fille  des  premieres  fiimilles  nVmit  pour  T^tement, 
oomme  cdle-ci,  qn*une  chemise  et  par-dessus  une  dcmi-chemise »  quand 
die  avait  Thabitude  de  porter  des  vases  sur  sa  t^e,  et  par  suite  de  se 
tenir  droite  ;  quand  pour  toute  toilette  elle  retroussait  ses  cheveux  ou  les 
laissait  tomber  en  boucles ;  quand  le  visage  n'^ait  pas  pliss^  par  les 
mille  petites  ^;rftces  et  les  mille  petites  pr^cupations  bourgeoises,  une 
femme  pouvait  avoir  la  tranquille  attituae  de  cette  statue.  Aujourd*hui 
il  en  reste  un  debris  dans  les  paysannes  des  environs  qui  portent  leurs 
corbeilles  sur  la  t^te,  mais  elles  sont  g&tto  par  le  travail  et  les  haillons. 
Le  sein  paratt  sous  la  chemise ;  la  tunique  coUe  et  visiblement  n'est 
qu'un  linge ;  on  voit  la  forme  de  la  jambe  qui  casse  T^toffe  an  genou  ; 
les  pieds  apparaissent  nus  dans  les  sandales.  Rien  ne  peut  rendre  le 
s^rieux  naturel  du  visage.  Certainement,  si  on  pouvait  revoir  la  per- 
sonne  r^Ie  avec  ses  bras  blancs,  ses  cheveux  noirs,  sous  la  lumi^re  du 
soldi,  les  genoux  plieraient,  comme  devant  une  d^esse^  de  respect  et  de 
plaisir." — TaitUt  Voyage  en  JiaUe, 

S.  Commodos. 
*'  La  statue  de  Commode  est  tris  curieuse  par  le  costume.    II  tient  i 
la  main  une  lance,  il  a  des  espices  dc  bottes :  tout  cela  est  du  chasseur, 
enfin  il  porte  la  tunique  4  manches  dont  parle  Dion  Cassius,  et  qui 
hsCxX.  son  costume  d'amphith^lUre." — Ampire,  Emp,  ii.  246. 

9.  Colossal  head  of  a  Dacian,  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan. 
II.  Silenus  and  the  iniant  Bacchus. 

This  is  a  copy  from  the  Greek,  of  which  there  were  several  replicas. 
One,  formerly  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  is  now  at  Paris.  The  original  group 
is  described  by  Pliny,  who  says  that  the  name  of  the  sculptor  was  lost 
even  in  his  time.  The  greater  portion  of  the  child,  the  left  arm  and 
hand  of  Silenus,  and  the  ivy-leaves,  are  restorations. 

"  Je  pense  que  ce  chef-d'ceuvre  est  une  imitation  modifi^  AviMercuri 
nourricUr  de  Bacchus^  par  C^phisodote,  fils  de  Praxitile." — Atnphre^ 
Hist,  Rom.  iii.  ^2. 

14.  ^Augustus,  found  1863,  in  the  villa  of  Livia  at  Prima- Porta. 
"  This  is,  without  exception,  the  finest  portrait  statue  of  this  class  in 

the  whole  collection The  cuirass  is  covered  with  small 

figures,  in  basso-relievo,  which,  as  works  of  art,  are  even  finer  than  the 
■tatue  itself,  and  merit  the  most  careful  examination.  These  small 
figures  are^  in  thdr  way,  roarvds  of  art,  for  the  wonderfiil  boldness  of 
execution  and  minuteness  of  detail  shown  in  them.  Thev  are  almost 
like  cameos,  and  yet,  with  all  the  ddicacy  of  finish  displayed,  there  is  n<r 
mere  smoothness  of  surface.  The  central  group  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  restoration  to  Augustus  by  King  Phraates  of  the  eagles  taken  from 
Crasfius  sad  Antony.  Considerable  traces  of  colour  were  found  on  this 
statue  and  are  still  discernible.  Close  examination  wiU  also  show  that 
the  iace  and  eyes  were  coloured.'* — Skakspere  Wotd. 
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17.  iEsculapios. 

2a  Nenra  ?    Head  modem. 

23.  *Pudicitia.     From  the  Villa  Mattel.    Head  molem. 

"  The  portrait  of  a  noble  Roman  lady,  much  disfigured  by  icilonp 
tions.  This  statue  shows  the  neglect,  by  a  sculptor  of  great  afailitj,  o£ 
that  thoroughness  of  execution  which  was  such  a  characteristic  of  Greek 
art.  Compare  the  great  beauty  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  diapoy,  seea 
from  the  front,  with  the  poverty  of  execution  at  the  back.'*— »SiUii;^enr 
Wood. 

**  Qu'on  rt^rde  one  statue  toute  voil^  par  exempleceUe  de  la  Podi- 
cite  :  il  est  evident  que  le  vetement  antique  n'altere  pas  la  forme  da 
corps,  que  les  plis  coUants  ou  mouvants  re9oivait  du  corps  leurs  ibrmes 
et  leurs  changements,  qu'on  suit  sans  peine  k  travels  les  plis  r^uilibre 
de  toute  U  charpente^  bt  rondeur  de  Tepaule  oa  de  U  hanche^  le  creux  da 
dofc"— 75i««& 

26.  Titus.    FouikI  1838,  near  the  Latenin  (with  his  daughter  Julia). 

27,  40,  92.  Colossal  busts  of  Medusa,  from  the  temple  of  Veous  at 

Rome. 
32,  33.  Fauns,  sitting,  from  the  villa  of  Quintilias  at  TivolL 
38.  Ganymede,  found  at  Ostia  ;  on  the  tree  against  which  he  leans 

is  engraved  the  name  of  Phsedimus. 
29.  Vase  of  black  basalt,  found  on  the  Quirinal.    It  stands  on  • 

mosaic,  from  the  Tor  Marancia. 
41.  Faun  playing  on  a  flute,  from  the  villa  of  LucuIIu& 
44.  Wounded  Amazon  (both  arms  and  legs  are  restorations) 

"  Les  trois  Amazones  bless^es  de  Rome  ne  peuvent  ^re  <|ttc  des 
copies  de  la  c^l^bre  Amazone  de  Cresilas  .  .  .  .  Ce  Cr^silas  fat 
Tauteur  du  guerrier  grec  mourant  qui  selon  toute  apparence  a  inspire  le 
prdtendu  Gladiateur  mourant  auquel  s'applique  merveillensement  faien 
ce  que  dit  Pline  du  premier." — Amphre^  Hist,  Rom,  iii.  263. 

47.  Caryatide. 

48.  Bust  of  Trajan. 

50.  *Diana  contemplating  the  sleeping  Endymion. 

53.  Euripides. 
*•  Le  plus  remarquable  portrait  d*Euripide  est  une  belle  statue  au  Vati- 
can. Cfette  statue  donne  une  haute  id^e  de  la  sublimit^  de  Tart  tragk]ue 
en  Gr^ce  ....  Regardez  ce  i>oete,  combien  toute  sa  pervonne  a 
de  gravite  et  de  grandeur,  rien  n'avertit  qu*on  a  devant  les  yeux  celui  qai 
aux  yeux  des  juges  s^v^res,  affaiblissait  I'art  et  le  corrompait ;  rattitude 
est  simple,  la  visage  serieux,  comme  il  convient  k  un  poete  philosophe. 
Ce  serait  la  plus  belle  statue  de  poete  tragique  si  la  statue  de  Sophode 
n*existait  pas.** — Ampire,  iii.  572. 

62.  ^Demosthenes,  found  near  Frescati. 
''Both  hands  were  wanting,  and  the  restorer  has  replaced  then 
holdinfif  a  roll  ....  They  were  originally  placed  with  the  fingen 
clasped  together,  and  the  proofs  are  these.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  an 
Athenian  soldier,  who  had  hidden  some  stolen  money  in  the  clasped 
hands  of  a  st<cue  of  Demosthenes ;  and  if  you  observe  the  lines  Ibrined 
by  the  fore-arms,  from  the  elbows  to  half-way  down  the  wrists,  -«ben. 
th^  restoration  commences,  yoo  will  find  that,  continued  on,  they  would 
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bfing  the  wrists  Teiy  much  nearer  to  each  other  than  they  now  are  In  the 
rotoration.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  the  identical  statue  spoken  of.**— » 
Shakspere  Wood, 

67.  ^Apoxyomenos.  An  Athlete  scraping  his  arm  with  a  strigil ) 
found  1849  ii^  ^hc  Vicolo  delle  Palure  in  the  Trasterere. 
This  is  a  replica  of  the  celebrated  bronze  statue  of  Lysippus,  and  is 
described  by  Pliny,  who  narrates  that  it  was  brought  from  Greece  by 
Agiippa  to  adorn  the  baths  which  he  built  for  the  people,  and  that  Ti- 
berius so  admired  it,  that  he  carried  it  off  to  his  palace,  but  was  forced  to 
restore  it  by  the  outcries  of  the  populace,  the  next  time  he  appeared  in 
public. 

yu  Amazon.     (Arms  and  feet  restorations  by  Thorwaldsen.) 

77.  Antonia,  from  Tusculum. 

81.  Bust  of  Hadrian. 

83.  Juno  ?  (head,  a  restoration)  from  Hadrian's  villa. 

86.  Fortune  with  a  cornucopia,  from  Ostia. 

92  Venus  Anadyomena. 
"  La  gracieuse  Venus  Anadyom^ne,  que  chacun  connatt,  a  le  m^rite  de 
nous  rendre  une  peinture  perdue  d'Apeiles  ;  elle  en  a  un  autre  encore^ 
c'est  de  nous  conserver  dans  cc  portrait — qui  n'est  point  en  buste — queU 
ques  traits  de  la  beaut^  de  Campaspe,  d'apr^  laquelle  Apelles,  dit-on, 
peignit  sa  Venus  Anadyom^ne." — Ampire,  iii.  324. 

96.  Bust  of  Marc  Antony,  from  the  Tor  Sapienza. 
109.  *ColossaI  group  of  the  Nile^  foand,  temp.  Leo  X.,  near  Sta. 
Maria  sopra  Minerva. 
A  Greek  statue     The  sixteen  children  clambering  over  it  are  re- 
storations, and  allude  to  the  sixteen  cubits'  depth  with  which  the  river 
annually  irrigates  the  country.     On  the  plinth,  the  accompaniments  of 
the  river, — the  ibis,  crocodile,  hippopotamus,  &c.,  are  represented. 

111.  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus,  found  near  the  Lateran. 

"Cette  princesse,  de  la  nouvelle  et  bourgeoise  race  des  Flaviens, 
n*offre  rien  du  noble  profil  et  de  la  fi^re  beaut^  des  Agrippines :  elle  a 
un  nez  ecras^  et  Tair  coi^mun.  La  coiffure  de  Julie  ach^vede  la  rendre 
disgracieuse :  c'est  une  mani^re  dc  pouf  assez  semblable  \  une  eponge. 
Compart  aux  coifiures  du  siecle  d' Auguste,  le  tour  de  cheveux  ndicule 
de  Julie  montre  la  decadence  du  goOt,  plus  rapide  dans  la  toilette  que 
dans  rart**— -<4w/^^,  Emp.  ii,  12a 

112.  Bust  of  Juno,  called  the  Juno  PentinL 

114.  *Minerva  Medica,  found  in  the  temple  so  called;  formerly  in 
the  Giustiniani  collection. 

A  most  beautifril  Greek  statue,  much  injured  by  restoration. 

*'  In  the  Giustiniani  palace  is  a  statue  of  Minerva  which  fills  me  with 
admiration.  Winckelmann  scarcely  thinks  anything  of  it,  or  at  any  rate ' 
does  not  give  it  its  proper  position  ;  but  I  cannot  praise  it  sufficiently. 
While  we  were  gazing  upon  the  statue,  and  standing  a  long  time  beside 
it»  the  wife  of  the  custode  told  us  that  it  was  once  a  sacred  image,  and 
that  the  English,  who  are  of  that  religion,  still  held  it  in  veneration, 
being  in  the  habit  of  kissing  one  of  its  hands*  which  was  certainly  quite 
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white,  wf){Ie  the  rest  t>f  the  statue  was  of  a  brownish  colour.  She  aided, 
that  a  lady  of  this  religion  had  been  there  a  short  time  before*  bad 
thrown  herself  on  her  knees,  and  worshipped  the  statue.  Such  a  wondcr- 
fnl  action  she,  as  a  Christian,  could  not  behold  without  laughta,  and 
fled  from  the  room,  for  fear  of  exploding." — GodMc 

117.  Claudius. 

12a  A  replica  of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles,  inferior  to  that  at  the 
Capitol. 

"  Le  jeune  Satvre  qui  tient  une  fldte  est  trop  semblable  i  cdui  da 
Capitole  pour  n'etre  pas  de  m^me  tme  reproduction  de  Tun  des  deox 
Satyres  isol^  de  Praxit^le,  son  Satyre  d'Ath^nes  ou  son  Satyre  de 
M<^are ;  on  pourrait  croire  aussi  que  le  Satyre  k  la  flt^te  a  eu  pour 
original  le  Satyre  de  Protog^ne  qui,  bien  que  peint  dans  Rhodes  assi^ce, 
exprimait  le  oUme  le  plus  profond  et  qu'on  appelait  celui  qui  se  repeat 
{fl»tapauomemas)\  on  pourrait  le  croire,  car  la  statue  a  tonjours  une  jambe 
croisee  sur  Tautre,  attitude  qui,  dans  le  langage  de  la  sculpture  antique, 
d^igne  le  repos.  II  ne  serait  pas  impossible  non  plus  que  Protogene 
se  i^X  inspire  de  Praxit^Ie ;  mais  en  ce  cas  il  n*en  avait  pas  reprwlnit 
compl^tement  le  charme,  car  Apelles,  tout  en  admirant  une  autre  figure 
de  Protogine,  lui  reprochait  de  manquer  de  grice.  Or,  le  Satyre  a  b 
fldte  est  tr^-gracieux ;  ce  qui  me  porte  k  croire  qu*il  vient  directement 
de  Praxitele  plut6t  que  de  Praxit^b  par  Protogene."— ^ot/^,  HisL 
Ram.  ill  308. 

123.  L.  Verus.     Naked  statue. 
126.  Athlete;  the  discus,  a  restoration. 
129.  Domitian,  from  the  Giustiniani  collection. 
132.  Mercury  (the  head,  a  restoration  by  Canova),  from  the  Villa 
Negroni. 

Here  we  re-enter  the  Museo  Chiaramonii^  lined  with 
sculptures,  chiefly  of  inferior  interest  They  are  arranged 
in  thirty  compartments.     We  may  notice  : 

I.  6,  13.  Autumn  and  Winter,  two  sarcophagi  from  Ostia,  the 
latter  bearing  the  name  of  Publius  Klius  Verus. 
VIII.  r.  176.  A  beautiful  mutilated  fragment,  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Niobe. 
r.  197.   Head  of  Roma,  from  Laurentum. 
XIV,  r.  352.  Venus  Anadyomena. 

XVI.  r.  400.  Tiberius,  seated,  found  at  Veil  in  1811. 
r.  401.  Augustus,  from  Veil. 

XVII.  r.  417.  ♦Bust  of  the  young  Augustus,  found  at  Ostia,  iSoS 
XX.  r.  494.  Seated  statue  of  Tiberius,  from  Pipemo. 

r.  495.  Cupid  bending  his  bow,  a  copy  of  a^tatue  by  LysippWi 
XXI.  r.  5|o,  512.  Two  busts  of  Cata 
XXIV.  r.  589.  Mercury,  found  near  the  Monte  di  Pietit. 
XXV.  r.  606.  Head  of  Neptune,  from  Ostia. 
XXX.  r.  732.  Recumbent  Hercules,  ftom  Hadrian's  Villa. 

At  the  end  of  this  gallery  is  the  entrance  to  the  Giardinc 
della  Pigna  (describ^  under  the  Vatican  Gardens).    Ad- 
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mittance  may  probably  be  obtained  irom  hence  for  a  fee  of 
50  a  At  the  top  of  the  short  staircase,  on  the  left,  is  the 
entrance  of  the  Egyptian  Museum.  Here  we  enter  the 
Museo  Pio-Clementino^  founded  under  Clement  XIV.,  but 
chiefly  due  to  the  liberality  and  taste  of  Pius  VI.,  in  whose 
reign,  however,  most  of  the  best  statues  were  carried  off  to 
Paris,  though  they  were  restored  to  Pius  VII. 

In  the  centre  of  \st  Vestibule  is  the  •Torso  Belvidere, 
found  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  and  sculptured,  as  is  told 
by  a  Greek  inscription  on  its  base,  by  Apollonius,  son  of 
Nestor  of  Athens.  It  was  to  this  statue  that  Michael- 
Angelo  declared  that  he  owed  his  power  of  representing  the 
human  form,  and  in  his  blind  old  age  he  used  to  be  led  up 
to  it,  that  he  might  pass  his  hands  over  it,  and  stiU  enjoy, 
through  touch,  the  grandeur  of  its  lines. 

"  And  dost  thou  still,  thou  mass  of  breathing  stone 
(Thy  ^nt  limbs  to  night  and  chaos  horled). 
Still  sit  as  on  the  fra^eift  of  a  world. 
Surviving  all,  majestic  and  alone? 
What  tho*  the  Spirits  of  the  North,  that  swept 
Rome  from  the  earth  when  in  her  pomp  she  slept. 
Smote  thee  with  fury,  and  thy  headless  trunk 
Deep  in  the  dust  'mid  tower  and  temple  sunk ; 
Soon  to  subdue  mankind  'twas  thine  to  rise, 
Still,  still  unquelled  thy  glorious  energies  I 
Aspiring  minds,  with  thee  conversing,  caught 
Bright  revelations  of  the  good  they  sought ; 
By  thee  that  long-lost  sp^  in  secret  given, 
To  draw  down  gods,  and  lift  the  soul  to  Heaven.*' 

Rogtn» 
**  Quelle  a  ^t^  Toriginal  du  torse  d'Hercule,  ce  chef-d'oeuvre  que  pal« 
pAlt  de  ses  mains  intelligentes  Michel-Ange  aveugle  et  r^uit  It  ne  plus 
voir  que  par  elles  ?  Heyne  a  pense  que  ce  pouvait  £tre  une  copie  en 
grand  de  THercule  Epitrapesaas  de  Lysippe,  mais  par  le  style  cette 
statue  me  semble  ant^rieure  k  Lysippe.  Cependant  on  lit  sur  le  torse 
le  nom  d'Apollonios  d'Ath^nes,  fils  de  Nestor,  et  la  forme  des  lettres 
ne  permet  pas  de  placer  cette  inscription  plus  hant  que  le  dernier  siMe 
de  la  Republique. 

"  Comment  admettre  que  cette  statue^  aussi  admir^  par  Winckel- 
mann  que  par  Michel- Angc^  ce  debris  auqud  on  revient  apres  T^blouisse* 
ment  de  T Apollon  du  Belvidere,  pour  retrouver  une  sculpture  plus  mltle 
et  plus  simple,  im  style  plus  fort  et  plus  gmnd ;  comment  admettre  qu'une 
telle  statue  soit  I'oeuvre  d'un  sculpteur  inconnu  dont  Pline  ne  parle  point, 
ni  personne  autre  dans  Tantiquite,  et  qu'elle  date  d*un  temps  si  ^loigne 
de  la  gtande  ^poque  de  Phidias,  quand  elle  semble  y  tenir  de  si  pr^  ? 

"  •  .  .  .  Pourquoi  le  torse  du  Vatican  ne  senut-il  pas  a*  Alca« 
mine^  ou,  si  Ton  Teut,  tfapr^  Alcam^ne,  pax  ApoUonios  T** — Amfhrt^ 
IRsL  Romi^  iiL  p.  360^  363. 

a  o 
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Qose  by,  in  a  niche,  is  the  celebrated  pq^erino  *Tooib 
of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  consul  B.a  297.  It  sup- 
ports a  bust,  supposed,  upon  slight  foundation,  to  be  that  of 
the  poet  Ennius.  Inscriptions  from  other  tombs  of  the 
Scipios  are  mserted  in  the  neighbouring  walLt 

"L'^pitaphe  de  Scipion  le  Barbu  semble  le  r&uin^  d*une  ocaisoa 
fiinibre  ;  elle  s'adressc  aux  spectateurs  :  *  Coni^ius  Scipion  Barbatus, 
n^  d*un  p^re  vaillant,  homme  courageux  et  pradent,  dont  la  beant^ 
^galait  la  vertu.  II  a  et^  parmi  vous  consul,  censeur,  ^ile  ;  il  a  pns 
Taurasia,  Ctsauna,  le  Samnium.  Ayant  soumis  toute  la  Lucanic^  il  en 
a  eminent  des  6tages.' 

"  Y  a-t-il  lien  de  plus  grand  t  II  a  pris  le  Samnium  et  la  Lucanift 
Voili  tout 

"  Ce  saTXX)phage  est  un  des  plus  curieux  monuments  de  Rome.  Par 
la  mati^re,  {mu*  la  fonne  des  lettres  et  le  style  de  Tinsciiptioii,  il  toos 
repr^sente  la  rudesse  des  Romains  au  sixi^me  si^le.  Le  goQt  ties^par 
de  Tarchitecture  et  des  omements  vous  montre  Tavenement  de  I'axt  giee 
tombant,  pour  ainsi  dire,  en  pleine  saavagerie  romaine.  Le  tombeaa  de 
Scipion  le  Barbu  est  en  p^perin,  ce  tuf  nigueux,  grisitr^  seme  de  tacbei 
noires.  Les  caract^res  sont  irr^i^iers,  les  lignes  sont  loin  d*$tre  droites» 
le  latin  est  antique  et  barbare,  maisia  forme  et  les  ornements  du  tombeaa 
sont  grecs.  II  y  a  lii  des  volutes,  des  trigl3rphes,  des  denticules  ;  on  ne 
saurait  rien  imaginer  aui  fasse  mieux  voir  la  culture  grecqtie  venant  sur- 
prendre  et  saisir  la  rudesse  latine." — Amph'e,  Hist.  Rom.  liL  132. 

The  Round  Vestibule  contains  a  fine  vase  of  pavonazzetta 
The  adjoining  balcony  contains  a  curious  Wind  Indicator, 
found  (1779)  near  the  Coliseum.  Hence  there  is  a  lovely 
view  over  the  city.  In  the  garden  beneath  is  a  fountain 
with  a  curious  bronze  ship  floating  m  its  bason  (see  Vatican 
Gardens). 

At  the  end  of  the  yd  Vestiduie  stands  the  *Statue  of 
Meleager,  with  a  boar's-  head  and  a  dog,  supposed  to  have 
been  begun  in  Greece  by  some  famous  sculptor,  and  finished 
in  Rome  (the  dog,  &c.)  by  an  inferior  workmaiu 

**  Meleager  is  represented  in  a  position  of  repose,  leaning  on  hii 
spear,  the  mark  of  the  junction  of  which,  with  the  plinth,  is  still  to  be 
seen.  The  want  of  the  spear  gives  the  statue  the  appearance  of  leaning 
too  much  to  one  side,  but  if  you  can  imagine  it  replaced,  you  will  s^ 
that  the  pose  is  perfectlv  and  truthfully  rendered.  This  statue  was  found 
at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  outside  the  Porta  Portese^ 
in  a  vineyard  close  to  the  Tiber." — Skakspere  Wood. 

"  Ce  M^l^agre  du  Vatican  respire  une  gr^cc  tranquille,  et,  plac^entre 
le  sublime  Torse  et  les  merveilles  du  BelvW^re,  semble  6tre  ul  pom-  at- 
tendre  et  pour  accueillir  de  son  air  aimable  et  un  peu  m^ncolique^  ov 
Ton  a  :ru  voir  le  signe  d'une  destin^e  qui  devait  etre  couite^  reothoo- 
siasme  iu  voyageur."— .^m/^,  /fist,  Rom,  iii.  515. 

t  Sw  tfMaoooiiotQrike**TombtortheScipi(M'*iaChi^«rIX 
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From  the  central  vestibule  we  enter  the  Cartile  del  BeU 
videre^  an  octagonal  court  built  by  Bramante,  having  a 
fountain  in  the  centre,  and  decorated  with  fine  sarcophagi 
and  vases,  &c.  From  this  opens,  beginning  firom  the  right, 
the— 

First  CaJnnd^  containing  the  Perseus,  and  the  two  Boxers 
— Kreugas  and  Damoxenus,  by  Can&va. 

TTu  Second  Cabinet^  containing  *the  Antinous  (now  called 
Mercury),  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  statue  in  the  world. 
It  was  found  on  the  Esquiline  near  S.  Mardno  al  Monte. 
It  has  never  been  injured  by  restoration,  but  was  broken 
across  the  ankles  when  found,  and  has  been  unskilfully  put 
together. 

•<  Te  sois  bien  tent^  de  lapporter  i  un  original  de  Polycl^te,  qui  aimail 
let  ronnes  canoes,  le  Mercure  du  BelvM^re,  qui  n*est  pas  tr^-svdte 
poor  un  Mercure.  On  a  cru  reconnaltre  que  les  proportions  de  cette 
statue  se  lapprochaient  beaucoup  des  proportions  prescrites  par  Polycl^te. 
Poussin,  comme  Polydite,  ami  des  rormes  carrees,  d^larait  le  Mercure, 


pour  offrir  ce  modMe  parfait,  et  faisaU  ri^  k  cet  ^gard.  De  plus,  on 
sait  qu'un  Mercure  de  Polydite  avait  ^te  apport^  4  Rome." — Amplre^ 
Hist,  Rom.  ilL  267. 

Third  Cabind^  of  *the  Laocoon.  This  wonderful  group 
was  discovered  near  the  Sette  Sale  on  the  Esquiline  in 
1C06,  while  Michael-Angelo  was  at  Rome.  The  right  arm 
of  the  father  is  a  terra-cotta  restoration,  and  is  said  by 
^^ckelmann  to  be  the  work  of  Bernini ;  the  arms  of  the 
sons  are  additions  by  Agostino  Comacchini  of  Pistoia. 
There  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  Laocoon  is  the  group 
described  by  Pliny. 

^  The  fame  of  many  sculptors  is  less  diffused,  because  the  number 
employed  upon  great  works  prevented  their  cdebrity;  for  there  is  no 
one  artist  to  receive  the  honour  of  the  work,  and  where  there  are  more 
than  one  they  cannot  all  obtain  an  equal  &me.  Of  this  the  Laocoon  is 
an  example,  which  stands  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor  Titus,— a  woi^ 
which  may  be  considered  superior  to  all  others  ooth  in  painting  and 
statuary.  The  whole  group, — ^the  father,  the  boys,  and  the  awful  folds 
of  the  serpents, — were  formed  out  of  a  single  block,  in  accordance  with 
a  vote  of  the  senate,  by  Agesander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodoru% 
Rhodian  sculptors  of  the  highest  merit" — Pliny ^  lib.  xxxyi.  c.  4. 

"  Les  trois  sculpteurs  rhodiens  qui  travaill^rent  ensemble  au  Laocoon 
teient  probablement  un  p^re  et  ses  deux  fils,  qui  ex^utirent  Tun  la 
Matne  da  pire,  et  les  autres  cellerdes  denx  fds,  tonchante  analogie  entie 
ki  aatflon  et  I'ottvrsge. 
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"Let  aateufs  da  Laooooo  ^taient  Rhodiens,  oe  penple  anqnel,  dk 
Pindare,  Minenre  a  donn^  de  remporter  sur  tons  les  mortek  par  le  tn- 
▼ail  habile  de  leurs  mains,  et  dont  les  rues  etaient  garnies  de  fignies 
vivantes  qui  semblaient  marcher.  Or,  le  grand  ^dat,  la  grande  pnissance 
de  Rhodes,  appartiennent  surtout  ^  IVpoque  qui  suivit  la  mort  d'Alei- 
andre.  Apres  qu'dle  se  Hit  ddivr^  du  joug  macedonieo,  presqne 
tottjouis  alli^  de  Rome,  Rhodes  fat  florissante  par  le  commerce 
les  armes  et  la  liberte,  jusqu'au  jour  ou  die  eat  embrasse  le  parti  de 
C^sar ;  Cassius  prit  d'assaut  la  capitale  de  Itle  et  d^pooilla  ses  temples 
de  tons  leori  omemenCs.  Le  coup  fut  moitd  k  la  lepobliqiie  d^ 
Rhodes,  qui  depuis  ne  s'en  rdeva  plus. 

"C'est  avant  cette  fatale  ^poque,  dans  F^poque  de  la  prasp^te 
ihodienne,  entre  Alexandre  et  (^^air,  que  se  place  le  grand  d^vdoppe- 
ment  de  I'art  comme  de  la  puissance  des  Rhodiens,  et  qa'oD  est  oondnit 
naturdlement  i  placer  U  cr^tion  d*an  chef-d'oeurre  Id  qae  le  Lao- 
coon. 

"  Fline  dit  que  les  trois  statues  dont  se  compose  le  gronpe  ^taient  <f  nit 
•eul  morceau,  et  ce  groupNC  est  form^  de  plusieurs,  on  en  a  compt^  josqn'i 
six.  Ced  semblerait  iaire  croire  que  nous  n'avons  qn'one  copie,  maii 
favoue  ne  pas  attacher  une  grande  importance  It  cette  indication  de 
rline,  compilateur  plus  ^rudit  qu'observateur  attentif.  Midid-Ange; 
dit-on,  remarqua  le  premier  que  le  Laocoon  n'^tait  pas  d'un  seal  mar* 
ceau;  Pline  a  tr^-bien  pa  ne  pas  s'en  apeicevoir  plus  que  nous  et 
rep^ter  de  confiance  une  assertion  inezacte." — Amphn,  Hist.  Emm.  iii. 
V2.  385.  387. 

•    •    •     *' Turning  to  the  Vatim,  go  see 
Laocoon*s  torture  dignifying  pain — 
A  father's  love  and  mortal's  agony 
With  an  immortal's  patience  blendin|^  vain 
The  struggle ;  vain  against  tiie  coiling  strain 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasps 
The  old  man's  dench ;  the  long  envenom'd  chain 
Rivets  the  living  links, — the  enormous  asp 


Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp.* 


HarwU, 


'*The  circumstance  of  the  two  sons  bdng  so  much  smaller  than  die 
fiUher,  has  been  criticised  by  some,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  neces- 
aary  to  the  harmony  of  the  composition.  The  same  ai^Mucnt  dispfo- 
portion  ensts  between  Niobe  and  her  children,  in  the  celebrated  group 
at  Florence,  supposed  to  be  by  Scopas.  The  raised  arms  of  the  tliree 
fibres  are  all  restorations,  as  are  some  portions  of  the  serpents.  On* 
gmally,  the  raised  hands  of  the  old  man  rested  on  his  head,  and  the 
traces  of  the  junction  are  clearly  discernible.  For  this  we  have  also  the 
evidence  of  an  antique  gem,  on  which  it  is  thus  engraved.  This  work  was 
found  in  the  baths  (7)  of  Titus,  in  the  reign  of  Julius  II.,  bv  a  certain 
Fdix  de  Fredis,  who  recdved  half  the  revenue  of  the  gabdla  of  the 
Porta  San  Giovanni  as  a  reward,  and  whose  epitaph,  in  the  cfanrch  of 
Ara  Coeli,  records  the  {BtX^-Skakspere  Wood. 

**  II  y  avait  dans  la  vie,  aa  seizi^me  si^le,  je  ne  sais  qu'dle  ezdtatioB 
li^brile,  quelle  as|»ration  vtn  le  beau,  vers  Tinconno,  qui  dispotait  let 
csprits  ^  Tenthousiasme.     .         .    •     Fdix  de  Fredis  fut  gratifi^  d'mit 
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part  dans  les  rerenas  de  la  porte  ie  Saint  Jean  de  Latian,  poor  avoir 
trcNnr^  le  sroupe  da  Laocoon,  et,  lorsqnel'ordre  fat  donn^de transporter 
au  BsbrMere  le  Laocoon,  P  Apollon,  la  V^nus,  Rome  enti^re  s'^mut,  on 
ietait  des  fleurs  au  marbre,  on  battait  des  mains ;  d^puis  les  thermes  de 
Vitus  }asqa*au  Vatican,  le  Laocoon  fat  port^  en  triomphe ;  et  Sadolet 
diantait  sor  le  mode  virgilien  qae  durent  reconnaStre  les  ^os  de 
TEsqailin  et  du  palais  d'Auguste.'^ — Gcurrurie^  Rome  ChrHienne, 

"  I  felt  the  Laocoon  very  powerfally,  thoagh  very  quietly  ;  an  im* 
mortal  agony,  with  a  strange  calmness  diffused  through  it,  so  that  it 
resembles  the  vast  rage  of  the  sea,  calm  on  account  of  its  immensity ;  or 
the  tumult  of  Niagara,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  tumult,  because  it 
keeps  pouring  on  for  ever  and  ever." 

*'  It  is  a  type  of  human  beings,  struggling  with  an  inexplicable  trouble^ 
and  entangled  in  a  complication  whicn  they  cannot  free  themselves  from 
by  their  own  efforts,  and  out  of  which  Heaven  alone  can  help  them." — 
Hawthonu^  Nota  on  Italy. 

77u Fourth  Cabinet  containiHh^  Apollo  Belvedere,  found 
in  the  sixteenth  centuiy  at  Porto  d'Anzio  (Antium),  and 
purchased  by  Julius  11.  for  the  Belvedere  Palace,  which  was 
at  that  time  a  garden  pavilion  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  Vatican,  and  used  as  a  jnusetmi  of  sculpture.  It  is  now 
decided  that  this  statue,  beautiful  as  it  is,  is  not  the  original 
work  of  a  Greek  sculptor,  but  a  copy,  probably  from  the 
bronze  of  Calamides,  which  represented  Apollo,  as  the 
defender  of  the  dty,  and  which  was  erected  at  Athens  after 
the  cessation  of  a  great  plague.  Four  famous  statues  of 
Apollo  are  mention^  by  Pliny  as  existing  at  Rome  in  his 
tkne^  but  this  is  not  one  of  them. 

*'  Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  lights 
The  Sun  in  human  limhs  arra^'d,  and  brow 
AU  radiant  from  his  triumph  m  the  fight ; 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot — the  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortars  vengeance ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  imd  migh^ 
And  majesty  flash  their  full  lightnings  by. 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity." 

CfaideHmM. 

**  Bright  kindling  with  a  conqueror's  stem  ddight^ 
His  keen  eye  tracks  the  arrow's  fateful  flight : 
Bums  his  indignant  cheek  with  vengeful  fire^ 
And  his  lip  quivers  with  insulting  ire  : 
Firm  fix*d  his  tread,  yet  light,  as  when  on  high 
He  walks  th'  impalpable  and  pathless  sky : 
The  rich  luxuriance  of  hb  hair,  confined 
In  graceful  ringlets,  wantons  on  the  wind. 
That  lifts  in  sport  his  mantle's  drooping  fold, 
Pkond  to  dis{da7  that  form  of  fiiultlcss  mouhL 
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Mighty  Ephesiaa  I  with  an  eagle's  flig^ 
Thy  proud  soul  mounted  through  the  fields  of  fij^ 
Vievr  d  the  bright  oondaTe  of  Hearen's  blest  alm^ 
And  the  cold  marble  leapt  to  life  a  god : 
Contagious  awe  through  breathless  myriads  ran. 
And  nations  bow'd  b^re  the  work  of  man. 
For  mild  he  seem'd,  as  in  El^sian  bowers. 
Wasting  in  careless  ease  the  joyous  hours  ; 
Haughty,  as  bards  have  sung,  with  princely  sway 
Curbing  the  fierce  flame-breathing  steeds  of  day  ; 
Beauteous  as  vision  seen  in  dreamy  sleep 
By  holy  maid  on  Delphi's  haunted  steep. 
Mid  the  dim  twilight  of  the  laurel  grove^ 
Too  iair  to  worship,  too  divine  to  love." 

Henry  Hart  MUwum. 

In  the  second  portico,  between  Canova's  stataes  and  the 
Antinous,  is  (No.  43)  a  Venus  and  Cupid, — ^interesting 
because  the  Venus  is  a  portrait  of  Sallustia  Barbia  Orbiana, 
wife  of  Alexander  Sevenis.  It  was  discovered  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  the  ruin  near  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalenune,  to 
which  it  has  given  a  name.  In  •the  third  portico,  betwecB 
the  Antinous  and  the  Laocoon,  are  two  beautiful  dog& 
Between  these  we  enter  : 

The  Sola  dtgli  Animaii^  containing  a  number  of  repre- 
sentations of  animals  in  marble  and  alabaster.  Perhaps 
the  best  is  No.  x  16— two  greyhounds  playing.  The  statue 
of  Commodus  on  horseback  (Na  139)  served  as  a  model, 
to  Bemini  for  his  figure  of  Constantine  in  the  portico  of  St 
Peter's, 

**  La  Salle  des  Anunaux  au  Vatican  est  comme  un  mna^  de  I'^cole  de 
Myron  ;  le  naturd  parfiut  qu'il  donna  k  ses  representations  d'animaux  y 
^ate  partottt  C'est  une  sorte  de  menagerie  de  Part,  et  die  m^te  de 
s*appeler,  comme  celle  du  Jardin  des  Plantes,  une  m6iagerie  ttammamx 
vkfantt. 

"  Ces  animaux  tout  ponrtant  d'un  m^tci  in^gal ;  parmi  les  meilleDn 
morceaux  on  compte  des  chiens  qui  jouent  ensemble  avec  beanconp  de 
vdrit^,  un  cygne  dont  le  duvet,  un  mouton  tu^  dont  la  totson  sont  tiis- 
bien  rendus,  une  t^te  d*lne  tr^vraie  et  portant  une  couronne  de  liene, 
allusion  au  r61e  de  TAne  de  Siltoe  dans  les  myst^ies  baodikpies."— 
Amph%  Hist.  Rmn^  iii.  276. 

On  the  right  we  enter : 

The  GalUria  deUe  Statue^  once  a  summer<house  of  Inno- 
cent VIII.,  but  arranged  as  a  statue-gallery  under  Pius  VI. 
In  its  lunettes  are  remains  of  firescoes  by  IHnturicekw.  Be- 
ginning on  the  right,  are : 
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4S.  A&  aimed  ttatae  of  Claudius  Albinus  standiiig  on  a  cippus  which 
marked  the  spot  where  the  body  of  Caius  Csesar  was  burnt, 
inscribed  C.  CiCSAR  German ici  CiSSARis  hic  crematus 

EST. 

25a  The  *Statue  called  "TheGenius  of  the  Vatican,"  supposed  to  be 
a  copy  from  a  Cupid  of  Praxiteles  which  existed  in  the  Portico 
of  dctavia  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  On  the  back  are  the  holes 
for  the  metal  pins  which  supported  the  wings. 

251.  Athlete. 

253.  Triton,  from  Tivoll 

255.  Paris. 

•*  Le  Vatican  poss^de  une  statue  de  P&ris  jugeant  Ics  dresses.  Cette 
statue  est-elle,  comme  on  le  pense  g^n^ralement,  une  copie  du  Pins 
d'Euphranor? 

'*  Euphranor  avait-il  choisi  le  moment  oh  P&ris  juge  les  dresses  ? 

JL.es  expressions  de  Pline  pournuent  en  faire  douter:  il  ne  I'affirme 

point;  il  dit  que  dans  la  statue  d'Euphranor  on  eiit  pu  reconnattre 

le  juge  des  trois  deesses,  Tamant  d^Heiine  et  le  vainqueur  d'Achille. 

•  ««••• 

"  La  statue  du  Vatican  est  de  beaucoup  la  plus  remaiquable  des 
statues  de  Paris.  On  y  sent,  malgr^  ses  imperfections,  la  presence  d*un 
original  fameux ;  de  plus,  son  attitude  est  celle  de  Paris  sur  plusieurs 
vases  peints  et  sur  plusieurs  bas-reliefs,  et  nous  verrons  que  les  bas- 
reliefs  reproduisaient  tris-souvent  une  statue  c^l^bre.  II  nrest  impos- 
sible, il  est  vrai,  de  voir  dans  le  Piris  du  Vatican  tout  ce  que  Pline  dit 
du  Piris  d'Euphranor.  Je  ne  puis  y  Toir  que  le  ju^e  des  dresses. 
I.*expression  de  son  visage  montre  (|u'il  a  contemple  la  beaut^  de 
Venus,  et  que  le  prix  va  6tre  donn^.  Rien  n'annonce  f'amant  d*H^l^ne, 
ni  surtout  le  vainqueur  d'Achille;  mais  ce  qui  ^tait  dans  Toriginal 
anrait  pu  disparaStre  de  la  copie.*' — Ampht^  Hist,  Rom.  iii.  300. 

256.  Young  Hercules. 

25^  Figure  probably  intended  for  Apollo,  restored  as  Minerva. 

26a  A  Greek  relief  firom  a  tomb. 

261.  Penelope,  on   a   pedestal,   with   a   relief  of  Bacchus   and 

Ariadne. 
**  L'attente  de  P^ndlope  nous  est  presente,  et,  pour  ainsi  dire,  dure 
encore  pour  nous  dans  cette  expressive  P^n^ope^  dont  le  torse  nous  a 
montre  un  specimen  de  Fart  grec  sous  la  forme  la  plus  andenne."-^-- 
Ampircy  Hist.  Rome^  iiL  p.  452. 

264.  ^  Apollo  Saoroctonos  (killing  a  lizard),  found  on  the  Palatine  in 

1777 — a  copy  of  a  work  of  Praxiteles.    Several  other  copies 

are  in  existence,  one  in  bronze,  in  the  Villa  Albani,  inferior 

to  this.    The  right  arm  and  the  legs  above  the  knees  are 

restorations,  well  executed. 

"  ApoUon  presque  enfant  epie  un  lizard  qui  se  glisse  le  long  d'un 

arbre.     On  sait,  i  n'en  pouvoir  douter,  d'apres  la  description  de  Pline 

et  de  Martial,  que  cet  ApoUon,  souvent  rep^t^,  est  une  imitation  de 

oelui  de  Praxit^le,  et  quand  on  ne  le  saurait  pas,  on  I'eiit  devin6." — 

Amp^i,  m.  313. 

265.  Amazon,  found  in  the  Villa  Mattel,  the  finest  of  the  three 

Amazons  in  the  Vatican,  which  are  all  supposed  to  be  copies 
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from  the  fifty  ttmtues  of  Amazons^  which  decoiated  tfw 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephem. 

267.  Drunken  Satyr. 

268.  Juno,  fiom  OtricoIL 

>7i»  390*  Posidippus  and  Menander,  veiy  fine  statues,  perfectly 
preserved,  owing  to  their  having  been  kept  through  the 
middle  ages  in  the  church  of  S.  Lx>renzo  Ptoe  e  Petna,  where 
they  were  worshipped  under  the  belief  that  they  were  statnei 
of  saints,  a  belief  which  arose  from  their  having  metal  diaci 
over  their  heads,  a  practice  which  prevailed  with  many 
Greek  statues  intended  for  the  open  air.  The  marks  of  the 
metal  pins  for  these  discs  may  still  be  seen,  as  well  as  those 
for  a  bronze  protection  for  the  feet,  to  prevent  their  bciiw 
worn  away  by  the  kisses  of  the  faithful,— <is  on  the  statne  of 
St  Peter  at  St  Peter's. 

Between  these  statues  we  enter : 

The  Hall  of  Busts.     Perhaps  the  best  are  : 

278.  Augustus,  with  a  wreath  of  com. 
289.  Julia  Mammsea,  mother  of  Alexander  Severus. 
299.  Tttpiter-Serapisi  in  basalt 
325.  Jupiter. 
3^7.  Antinous. 

3S&  *Roman  Senator  and  his  wife,  from  a  tomb.  (These  busts,  havmf 
been  much  admired  by  the  great  historian,  were  copied  for 
the  monument  of  Niebuhr  at  Bonn,  erected,  by  his  former 
pupil  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  his  memory — ^with  that  of 
his  loving  wile  Gretchen,   who  only  survived  htm  imie 
days.) 
*'  Let  tftes  de  deux  ^poux,  repr^ent^  au  devant  de  leur  tombean  d*oa 
fls  semblent  sortir  ^  mi-corps  et  se  tenant  par  le  main,  sont  suitoat 
d*une  simplicity  et  d'une  v^nt^  inexprimable.  La  femme  est  asses  jcnne 
ct  asses  belle,  I'^poux  est  vieux  et  tr6s-laid ;  mais  ce  groupe  a  un  air 
honn^te  et  diciie  (}ui  r^pond  |>our  tons  deux  d'une  vie  de  sMnit^  et 
de  vertu.     Nm  r^t  ne  pourrait  aussi  bien  que  ces  deux  figures  trans- 
porter au  sein  des  moeurs  domestiques  de  Rome ;  en  leur  presence  on 
se  sent  p^n^tr^  soi-mtee  d'honn^tet^  de  pudeur  et  de  respect,  comme 
si  on  ^tait  assis  au  chaste  foyer  de  Lucrbce." — Ampire^  Hist  Rmm. 
iv.  103. 

Re-entering  the  Gallery  of  Statues^  and  following  the  left 
wall,  are: 

392.  Septimius  Severus. 

393.  Girl  at  a  spring  t 

394.  Neptune. 

395.  Apollo  Citharoedus. 

396.  Wounded  Adonis. 

397.  Bacchus,  from  Hadrian's  Villa. 

398.  Macrinus  (Imp.  217). 

399.  iEsculapius  and  HygetSt  fiom  PalestiliHu 

400.  Eoterpe. 
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4DI.  Mutilated  gfx>iip  from  the  NiobideSy  fonnd  near  Porta  Saa 
Paolo. 

405.  Danaide. 

406.  Copy  of  the  Faun  of  Phudtdes,  reiy  beantifu],  but  inferior  to 

that  at  the  Capitol. 
422.  Head  of  a  foantaio,  with  Bacchanalian  Procession. 

(Here  is  the  entrance  of  the  Gahinetto  ddle  Maschere^  which 
contains  works  of  small  importance.  It  is  named  from 
the  mosaic  upon  the  floor,,  of  masks  from  Hadrian's  Villa. 
It  is  seldom  shown,  probably  because  it  contains  a  chair 
of  rosso-antico,  called  "Sedia  forata,"  found  near  the 
Lateran,  and  supposed  to  be  the  famous  ''  Sella  Sterco- 
laria"  used  at  the  installation  of  the  mediaeval  popes,  and 
associated  with  the  legend  of  Pope  Joan. 

•  Lc  Pape  clu  (C^estine  III.  1 191)  se  prosteme  devant  Tautel  pendant 

rie  Ton  chante  le  Te  Deum  :  puis  les  Cardinanx  Ev^ues  le  conduisent 
son  d^e  derri^re  I'autel :  \k  ils  viennent  ^  ses  pieds,  et  il  leur  donne 
le  baiser  de  paix.  On  le  m^ne  ensuite  k  nne  chaise  pos^e  devant  la 
portique  de  la  Basilique  du  SauYeur  de  Latran.  Cette  chaise  ftait 
Bomm^  d^  lors  *  SUfroraria^*  parceque  elle  est  perc^e  an  fond  :  mais 
ronrerture  est  petite,  et  les  antiqaaires  jugent  que  c'^toit  pour  ^^outer 
Fcau,  et  que  cette  chaise  servait  i  quelque  iMLin."— /Zni^,  Histoire  EecU' 
uasUjMi^  xy.  p.  525.) 

462.  Cinerary  Urn  of  Alabaster. 

414. ^Sleeping  Ariadne,  found  r.  1503— formerly  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Cleopatra. 

"The  effect  of  sleep,  so  remarkable  in  this  statue,  and  which 
conld  not  hare  been  rendered  b^  merely  closing  the  lids  over  the  eyes, 
it  produced  by  giving  positive  form  to  the  eyekshes ;  a  distinct  ridge^ 
being  raised  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  lids,  with  a  slight 
indented  line  along  the  edge  to  show  the  division.** — Shakspert  Wood, 

"  La  figure  est  certainement  id6ile  et  n'est  point  un  portrait ;  mais  c« 
qui  ne  laisse  aucun  doute  sur  le  nom  ^  lui  donner,  c'est  un  bas-relief^ 
on  pen  refait,  il  est  vrai,  qu'on  a  eu  la  tr^-heureuse  id^  de  placer 
aupr^  d*elle. 

"  On  y  voit  une  femme  endormie  dont  I'attidude  est  tout  \  fiiit  pareille 
Ji  celle  de  la  statue,  Th^s^  qui  va  s'embarquer  pendant  le  sommeil 
d'Artane,  et  Bacchus  qui  arrive  pour  la  consoler.  C'est  exactement  ce 
que  Ton  voyait  peint  dans  le  temple  de  Bacchus  2  Ath^nes. 

"Cette  statue,  belle  sans  doute,  mais  peut-^tre  trop  vant^e,  doit 
€tre  post^eure  it  I'^poque  d' Alexandre.  Sa  pose  mcicuse  est  presque 
nani^ree :  on  dirait  qu'elle  se  regarde  dormir.  La  disposition  de  la 
diaperie  est  compliquee  et  un  pen  embrouiU^  ^  tel  pomt  que  les  un» 
prennent  pour  une  couverture  ce  que  d'autres  regardent  comme  un  man« 
tera.'* — Amftrt,  Hist,  Rimu  iii.  534. 

Beneath  tiiis  figure  is  a  fine  sarcophagus,  representing  the  Battle  of  tha 
Giantk 

4lJy  413.  "  The  Barberini  Candelabra  "  from  Hadrian*s  Villik 
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4id.  Ariadne. 
417.  Mercuiy. 

420.  Lucius  Verus— on  a  pedettsl  which  supported  the  adMi  ol 
Drnsus  in  the  Manioleam  of  Augustus. 

From  the  centre  of  the  Sala  d^li  Animali  we  now  enter : 
The  Sala  ddU  Muse,  adorned  with  sixteen  Corinthian 
columns  from  Hadrian's  Villa.  It  is  chiefly  filled  with 
statues  and  busts  from  the  villa  of  Cassius  at  Tivoli  The 
statues  of  the  Muses  and  tha^  called  Apollo  Musagetes 
(No.  516)  are  generally  attributed  to  the  tmie  of  the  Anto- 
nines. 

"  Nous  saTons  que  rApoUon  Cithardie  de  Soopas  ^it  dans  le  temple 
d'Apdlon  PaUitin,  ^eve  par  Auguste ;  les  m^dailles,  Propcrce  et 
Tibulle,  nous  apprennent  que  le  dieu  s^y  Toyait  rev^u  d'nne  longne 
robe. 

'  Ima  videbatur  talis  illudere  palla.* 

TO.iiL4,35- 
'  Pythius  in  longa  carmina  Teste  sooat  * 

Prep.  ii.  31,  16. 

**  Nous  ne  pourons  done  hdsiter  k  adinettre  <(ne  I*  ApoUon  de  la 
•sDe  des  Muses  an  Vatican  a  eu  pour  premier  onginal  r  ApoUon  de 
Scopes. 

"  Nous  sarons  aussi  qu*un  Apollon  de  Philiscus  et  un  Apollon  de 
Timarchide  (celui-ci  tenant  la  Ijrre),  soulpteura  grecs  moins  anciois  que 
Seopes,  ^taient  dans  nn  autre  temple  d' ApoUon,  pf^  dn  portique 
d'Octavie,  en  compagnie  des  Muses,  comme  TApoUon  Cithartde  du 
Vatican  a  M  trouT^  avec  celles  qui  I'entourent  aujourd*hui  dans  la  saUe 
des  Muses.  II  est  done  yraisemblable  que  cet  Apollon  est  d*apr&s  PhU- 
isctts  on  Timaichide,  oui  eux-mtees  avaient  sans  doute  copi^  r  ApoUon 
\  ia  fyre  de  Scopes  et  ravaient  plactf  au  milieu  des  Muses. 

"  ApoUon  est  Ug  ainsi  que  plus  anciennement  U  avait  ^t^  represente 
9ur  le  coffre  de  Cyps^us,  avec  cette  inscription  qui  ooiTviendrait  i  U 
statue  du  Vatican :  '  Alentour  est  le  choeur  gradeux  des  Muses,  aoquel 
Upr^ide;'  et,  comme  dit  Pindare,  'au  imlieu  du  beau  choeur  des 
Muses,  Apollon  firai|>pe  du  plectrum  d*or  la  Ijrre  aux  sept  voix." — 
Amphr^  HisL  Rom.  lii.  292. 

Here  we  reach  the  Sola  Rohnda,  built  by  Pius  VL,  paved 
with  a  mosaic  found  in  1780  in  the  baths  of  Otricoli,  and 
containing  in  its  centre  a  grand  porphyry  vase  &om  the 
baths  of  Titus.  On  either  side  of  the  entrance  are  colossal 
heads  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  from  Hadrian's  Villa.  Be- 
ginning from  the  right  are : 

539.  •Bust  of  Jupiter  from  Otricoli^-the  finest  extant 

540.  Antinous,  firom  Hadrian's  Villa.    AU  the  drapery  (probably 

once  of  bronze)  is  a  restoration. 
''Antinaus  was  drowned  in  the  NUe^  A.D.  131.     Soioa  aooouaU 
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that  he  drowned  himself  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  which  de< 
Banded  for  the  life  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  the  sacriHce  of  the  object 
dearest  to  him.  However  tins  may  be,  Hadrian  lamented  his  death 
'with  extravagant  weakness,  proclaimed  his  divinity  to  the  jeering 
Egyptians,  and  consecrated  a  temple  in  his  honour.  He  gave  the  name 
ol  Besantinopolis  to  a  city  in  which  he  was  worshipped  in  conjunction 
with  an  obscire  divinity  named  Besa.*.* — MerivaUy  Ixvi. 

541.  Faustina  the  elder,  wife  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

542.  Augustus,  veiled. 

543.  *Hadrian,  found  in  his  mausoleum. 

544.  *ColossaI  Hercules,  in  gilt  bronze,  found  (1864)  near  the 

Theatre  of  Pompey.  l^e  feet  and  ankles  are  restorations  by 
Tenerani. 

546.  •Bust  of  Antinotts. 

547.  Sea-god,  from  Pozzuoli. 

548.  ♦Nerva.  » 

"  Among  the  treasures  of  antiquity  preserved  in  modem  Rome,  none 
surpasses, — ^none  perhaps  equals, — ^in  force  and  dignity,  the  sitting  statue 
of  Nerva,  which  draws  all  eyes  in  the  rotonda  of  the  Vatican,  embody- 
ing the  highest  ideal  of  the  Roman  magnate,  the  finished  warrior,  states- 
man, and  gentleman  of  an  age  of  varied  training  and  wide  practical  ez- 
perienee.*' — Merwale^  ch-  xhii 

549.  Jupiter  Serapis. 

550.  •The  Barberini  Juno, 

551.  Claudius. 

552.  Juno  Sospita,  from  Lanuvium.    This  is  the  only  statue  in  the 

Vatican  of  which  we  can  be  certain  that  it  was  a  wor- 
shipped idol  ;  the  sandals  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Juno  turn  up 
at  the  end, — no  other  Juno  wears  these  sandals. 

553.  Plotina,  wife  of  Trajan. 

554.  Julia  Domna,  wife  of  Septimius  Severus. 
556.  rertinax. 

The  Sala  a  Croa  Greca  contains : 

On  the  right, — ^The  porphyry  sarcophagus  of  Sta.  Constantia,  daughter 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  adorned  with  sculptures  of  a  vintage,  brought 
hither  most  inappropriately,  from  her  church  near  St'  Agnese. 

On  the  left. — The  porphyry  sarcophagus  of  Sta.  Helena,  mother  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  carried  off  from  her  tomb  (now  called  Torre 
Pignatarra)  by  Anastasius  IV.,  and  placed  in  the  Lateran,  whence  it 
was  brought  hither  by  Pius  VI.  The  restoration  of  its  reliefe,  repre- 
senting battle  scenes  of  the  time  of  Constantine,  cost  jf  2O,Q0a 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  on  the  right  is  a  recumbent  river- 
god,  said  to  have  been  restored  by  Michael  Angelo.  The 
stairs,  adorned  with  twenty  ancient  columns  from  Palestrina, 
lead  to  : 

The  SaJa  ddla  JBiga^  so  called  from  a  white  marble 
chariot,  drawn  by  two  horses.  Only  the  body  of  the 
chariot  (nrhich  long  served   as  an  episcopal  throne  in  tbt 
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churdi  of  S.  Marco)  and  part  of  the  horse  on  the  rig^ 
are  ancient;  the  remainder  is  restoration.  Among  the 
sculptures  here,  are : 

608.  Bearded  Bacchus. 

609^,  An  interesting  sarcophagns  representing  a  cfaariot-moe.  Tlie 
chariots  are  driven  by  Amorini,  who  are  not  attend!]^  to 
what  they  are  about,  and  drfre  oyer  one  another.  The  egg* 
and  dolphins  on  the  winning-posts  indicated  the  number  of 
times  they  had  gone  round ;  each  time  they  pasMd  another 
egg  and  dolphin  were  put  up.   - 

6ia  Bacchus,  as  a  woman. 

611.  Alcibiades? 

61 2.  Veiled  priest,  from  the  Giustiniani  coUection. 

614.  Apollo  Cithafsedus. 

615.  Discobolus,  copy  of  a  bronze  statue  by  Naubides. 

610.  *Fhocion,  yeiy  remarkable  and  beautiful  from  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  drapenr. 

618.  Discobolus,  copy  of  the  bronze  statue  of  Myron — ^inferior  to 

that  at  the  Palazzo  Massimo. 

'*  n  n'y  a  pas  une  statue  d<mt  Toriginal  soit  oonnu  avec  plus  de  certi- 
tude que  le  Discobole.  Get  original  fiit  I'athl^te  lanfant  le  disqiie  de 
Myron. 

"  Cest  bien  la  statue  secontoumant  aYecefibrtdontparleQnintilien ; 
en  effet,  la  statue,  pench^  en  avant  et  dans  I'attitude  dn  jet,  poite  le 
corps  sur  une  jambe,  tandis  que  Tautre  est  tralnante  derrieie  luL  Ce 
n'est  pas  la  main,  c*est  la  personne  tout  enti^re  qui  va  lancer  ledisqae." 
^^Ampire^  Hist.  Rom.  iii.  270. 

619.  Charioteer. 

Proceeding  in  a  straight  line  firom  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
we  enter : 

The  GaUeria  da  Canddabri^  300  feet  long,  filled  with 
small  pieces  of  sculpture.  Among  these  we  may  notice  in 
the  centre,  on  the  right,  Bacchus  and  Silenus,  found  near 
the  Sancta-Sanctorura,  also : 

194.  Boy  with  a  goose. 
224.  Nemesis. 

"  Une  petite  statue  du  Vatican  rappelle  une  cniiense  anecdote  dont  le 
h^ros  est  Agoracrite.  Alcam^ne  et  lui  avaient  &it  chacun  une  statue 
de  V^nus.  Celle  d'Alcam^ne  fiit  jug^  la  meilleure  par  les  Ath^niens. 
Agoracrite,  indign^  de  ce  qui  lui  semblait  une  injustice,  transforma  la 
sienne  en  N^^sis,  d^esse  vengeresse  de  I'lf^uit^  viol^  et  le  rendit  aox 
habitants  du  bourg  de  Rhamnus,  k  condition  qu'elle  ne  serait  jamais 
expos^  It  Athenes.  Ceci  montre  combien  sa  V^us  avait  garde  la 
s<$yerit^  du  type  primitif.  Ce  n'est  pas  de  la  V^nus  du  Capit(Me  ou  de 
la  V^nus  de  M^icis,  qu'on  aurait  pu  foire  une  JOmisas,  N^m&is  avail 
pour  embUme  la  coud^,  signe  de  la  mesureq^^  N^dsis  ne  permet  point 
de  d^passer,  et  Tayant-bras  etait  la  figure  de  la  ceudie,  par  soite^  de  la 
mesuie.      Cest  pourquoi  qoand  on  repr^sentait  N^ombs  on  pla^ait 
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ttmiows  rairant-bns  de  mani^re  d*attirer  vox  lui  I'attention.  Dans  la 
Nemesis  da  Vatican  la  donnee  s^ire  est  derenne  nn  motif  aimable. 
Get  avant-bras,  qu'il  fallait  montrer  pour  lappeller  ane  loi  terrible^ 
N^m^is  le  montre  en  effet,  mais  die  s'en  sert  avec  grdce  poor  lattadier 
•on  v^ement." — Am^h^  Hist.  Rom,  iii.  260. 

353.  Statuette  of  Ceres,  the  head  firom  some  other  statue. 

Hence  we  enter : 

The  Gaikria  degli  Arazzi  (open  gratis  on  Mondays;, 
hung  with  tapestries  from  the  New  Testament  History, 
executed  for  the  lower  walls  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  m 
1515 — 16,  for  Leo  X.,  from  the  cartoons  of  Raphad^  of 
which  seven  were  purchased  in  Flanders  by  Charles  I.,  and 
are  now  at  Hampton  Court  The  tapestries  are  ill  arranged. 
According  to  their  present  order,  beginning  on  the  left  wall^ 
ihey  are : 

I.  St.  Peter  receiving  the  keys.  (On  the  border,  the  flight  of 
Cardinal  de*  Medid  from  Florence  in  1494,  disguised  as  a 
Franciscan  Monk.) 

3.  The  Miraculous  draught  of  Fishes. 

3.  The  Sacrifice  at  Lystra. 

4.  St.  Paul- preaching  at  Athens. 
The  Saviour  and  Mary  Magdalene. 
The  Supper  at  Emmaus. 
The  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 

9.  The  Ascension. 

10.  The  Adoration  of  the  MagL 

11.  The  Resurrection. 

12.  The  Day  of  Pentecost 

Returning,  on  the  right  wall,  are : 

1.  An  Allegorical  Composition  of  the  Triumph  of  Religion  (by 

Van  OrUy  and  other  pupils  of  Raphael). 

2.  The  Stoning  of  Stephen  (on  the  border  the  return  of  the  Car* 

dinal  de'  Medici  to  Florence  as  Legate). 

3.  Elymas  the  Sorcerer  (  ?— removed  1869-70). 

4.  5,  o.  Massacre  of  the  Innocents. 

7.  (Smaller  than  the  others. )    Christ  felling  under  the  Cross, 
o.  Christ  appearing  to  his  disciples  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of 

Galilee. 
9.  Peter  and  John  healing  the  lame  man. 
10.  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

The  Arazzi  were  long  used  as  church  decorations  on  high 
festivals. 

'^On  Coipns-Christi  Dayl  learnt  the  tme  destination  of  the  Tapestries, 
when  they  transformed  colonnades  and  open  spaces  into  handsome  haUs 
•ad  conidon  x  and  while  they  placed  befora  w  the  power  of  the  most 
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gifted  of  mai,  they  gave  qb  ftt  the  same  time  the  happiest  example  of  «t 
•ad  handicimft,  each  ia  its  highest  perfection,  meetii^  for  mntsal  com- 
plctioa.*'— 6;(Ma«. 

The  Library  of  the  Vatican  is  shown  from  12  to  3,  except 
on  Sundays  and  festivals,  but  the  visitor  is  hurried  through 
in  a  aowd  by  a  custode,  and  there  is  no  time  for  examina- 
tion of  the  individual  objects.  The  entrance  is  by  a  door 
on  the  left  at  the  end  of  the  Galleria  Lapidaria,  which  leads 
to  the  museum  of  statues.  The  Papal  Libraiy  was  founded 
by  the  early  popes  at  the  Lateran.  The  Public  Libraiy 
was  begun  by  Nicholas  V.,  and  greatly  increased  imder 
Sbctus  IV.  (1475)  and  Sixtus  V.  (1588),  who  built  the  pre- 
sent halls  for  the  collection.  In  1623  the  library  was 
increased  by  the  gift  of  the  "Bibliotheca  Palatina"  of 
Heidelberg,  captured  by  Tilly  from  Maximilian  of  Bavaria ; 
in  1657  by  the  "  Bibliotheca  Urbinas,"  founded  by  Federigo 
da  Montefeltro ;  in  1690  by  the  "  Bibliotheca  R^iinensis," 
or  "  Alexandrina,"  which  belonged  to  Christina  of  Sweden ; 
in  1746  by  the  Bibliotheca  Ottoboniana,  purchased  by  the 
Ottobuoni  pope,  Alexander  VIII.  The  number  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  collection  has  been  reckoned 
at  23,580. 

The  ante-chambers  are  hung  with  portraits  of  the  Libra- 
rians ; — among  them,  in  the  first  room,  is  that  of  Cardinal 
Mezzofantl  In  this  room  are  facsimiles  of  the  columns 
found  in  the  Triopium  of  Herodes  Atticus  (see  the  account 
of  the  Valle  Caffarelli),  of  which  the  originals  are  at  Naples. 
From  the  second  ante-chamber  we  enter  the  Great  HaU^ 
220  feet  long,  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Sdpume  Gadani^ 
Cesare  Nebbia^  and  others, — ^unimportant  in  themselves, 
but  producing  a  rich  general  effect  of  colour.  No  books 
or  MSS.  are  visible ;  they  are  all  enclosed  in  painted  cup- 
boards, so  that  of  a  library  there  is  no  appearance  whatever, 
and  it  is  only  disappointing  to  be  told  that  in  one  cupboard 
are  the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament  of  the  fifth  century, 
Virgil  of  the  fifth,  and  Terence  of  the  fourth  centuries, 
and  that  another  contains  a  Dante,  with  miniatures  by 
Gitdio  Clovio^^  &:a  Ranged  along  the  middle  of  the  hall 
are  some  of  the  handsome  presents  made  to  Pius  IX.  by 
different  foreign  potentates,  including  the  Sivres  font,  in 

•  Who  tfc  burled  by  the  altar  of  S.  Pietra  in  ViDCoIi. 
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which  the  Prince  Imperial  was  baptized,  presented  by 
Napoleon  III.,  and  some  candelabra  given  by  Napoleon  L 
to  Pius  VII.  At  the  end  of  the  hall,  long  corridors  open 
out  on  either  side.  Turning  to  the  left,  Uie  second  room 
has  two  interesting  frescoes— oije  representing  St  Peter's 
as  designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  the  other  the  erection  of 
the  obelisk  in  the  Piazza  S.  Pietro  under  Fontana.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  room  are  two  ancient  statues,  said  to 
represent  Aristides,  and  Hippolytus  Bisho{>  of  Porto.  The 
fourth  room  is  a  museum  of  Christian  antiquities,  and  con- 
tains, on  the  left,  a  collection  of  lamps  and  other  small 
objects  from  the  Catacombs ;  on  the  right,  some  fine  ivories 
by  Guido  daSpoleto,  and  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross  attri- 
buted to  Michad  Angelo,  The  room  beyond  this,  painted 
by  Raphael  Mengs,  is  called  the  Stanza  dei  Papiri,  and  is 
adorned  with  pap3rri  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cen- 
turies. The  next  room  has  an  interesting  collection  of 
pictures,  by  early  masters  of  the  schools  of  Giotto^  Giottino^ 
Cimabtiey  and  Fra  Angelica,  Here  is  a  Prie  Dieu,  of  carved 
oak  and  ivory,  presented  to  Pius  IX.  by  the  four  bishops  of 
the  province  of  Tours. 

At  the  end  of  this  room,  not  generally  shown,  is  the 
Chapel  of  St,  Fius  V. 

The  Appartamenti  Borgia^  which  are  reached  from 
hence,  are  only  shown  by  a  special  permission,  difficult  to 
obtain.  They  consist  of  four  rooms,  which  were  built  by 
Alexander  VL,  though  their  beautifid  decorations  were 
chiefly  added  by  Leo  X.  Thit  Jirst  room  is  painted  by 
Giovanni  da  Udine  and  Pierino  del  Vc^a^  and  represents 
the  course  of  the  planets, — ^Jupiter  drawn  by  eagles,  Venus 
by  doves,  Diana  (the  moon)  by  nymphs,  Mars  by  wolves, 
Mercury  by  cocks,  Apollo  (the  sun)  by  horses,  Saturn  by 
dragons.  These  frescoes,  executed  at  the  time  Michael 
Angelo  was  painting  the  Last  Judgment,  are  interesting 
as  die  last  revival  under  Clement  VII.  of  the  pagan  art  so 
popular  in  the  papal  palace  under  Leo  X. 

The  second  room,  painted  by  PiniuricchiOy  has  beautiful 
lunettes  of  the  Aimunciation,  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
Resurrection,  Ascension,  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  The  ceiling  of  the  third  room 
has  pamtings  by  Finturicchio  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Se* 
bastian ;  the  Visitation  of  St  Elizabeth ;  the  Meeting  %A 
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St  Anthony  with  St  Paul,  the  first  hermit;  St  Catherine 
before  Maximian ;  the  Flight  of  St  Barbara ;  St  Julian  of 
Nicomedia;  and,  over  the  door,  the  Virgin  and  Child. 
This  last  picture  is  of  curious  historical  interest,  as  a  relic 
of  the  libertinism  of  the  court  of  Alexander  VI.  (Rodrigo 
Borgia),  the  "  figure  of  the  Virgin  being  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation of  Giulia  Famese,  the  too  celebrated  Vanozza," 
mistress  of  the  pope,  and  mother  of  his  children,  Caesar 
and  Lucrezia.  ''  She  held  upon  her  knees  the  infant  Jesus, 
and  Alexander  knelt  at  her  feet" 

The  fourth  room,  also  painted  by  Pinturicchio^  is  adorned 
with  allegorical  figures  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the 
Cardinal  Virtues. 

"  On  the  accession  of  the  infamous  Alexander  VI.,  Pinturicchio  was 
employed  by  him  to  paint  the  Appartamento  Boieia,  and  a  great 
number  of  rooms,  both  in  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo  and  in  the  pontifical 
palace.  The  patrona^  of  this  pope  was  still  more  fatal  to  the  arts  than 
that  of  the  Medici  at  Florence.  The  subjects  represented  in  the  castle 
of  S.  Angelo  w^re  drawn  from  the  life  of  Alexander  himself,  and  the 
portraits  of  his  relations  and  friends  were  introduced  there, — amongst 
others,  those  of  his  brothers,  sisters,  and  that  of  the  iniamous  Caesar 
Borgia.  To  all  acquainted  with  the  scandalous  history  of  this  fiunily, 
this  representation  appeared  a  commemoration  of  their  Tarious  crimes, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  regard  it  in  any  other  light,  when,  in  addition 
to  the  publicity  they  affect^  to  gire  to  these  scandalous  excesses,  they 
appealed  desirous  of  making  art  itself  their  accomplice ;  and  by  an 
jexcess  of  profanation  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  Catholic  world, 
Alexander  Vl.  caused  himself  to  be  represented,  in  a  room  in  the 
Vatican,  in  the  costume  of  one  of  the  Magi,  kneeling  before  the  holy 
Virgin,  whose  head  was  no  other  than  the  portrait  of  the  beautiful 
Giulia  Famese  ('Vanozja'),  whose  adventures  are  unfortijiately  too 
well  known.  We  may  indeed  say  that  the  walls  have  in  this  case  made 
up  for  the  silence  of  the  courtiers :  for  on  them  was  traced,  for  the  benefit 
ot  contemporaries  and  posterity,  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  depravity 
of  the  age. 

"  At  the  sight  of  that  Appartamento  Borgia,  which  is  entirely  painted 
tiy  Pinturicchio,  we  shall  experience  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  discoveriqg 
the  inferiority  of  this  purely  mercenary  work,  as  compared  with  the  othet 
productions  of  the  same  artist,  and  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  it  is  so 
unworthy  of  him.  Such  an  ignoble  task  was  not  adapted  to  an  artist 
of  the  Umbrian  school,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  bdiieve  that,  after 
this  act  of  servility,  Pinturicchio  became  disgusted  with  Rome,  and  re- 
turned to  the  mountains  of  Umbria,  in  search  of  nobler  inspirations."— 
Rio.  Poetry  of  Christian  Art, 

A  door  on  the  right  of  the  room  with  the  old  pictures 
opens  into  a  room  containing  a  very  interesting  collection 
of  ancient  frescoes.      On  the  right  wall  is  the  celebrated 
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^  Nozze  Aldobrandini^  found  in  1606*  in  some  ruins 
belonging  to  the  baths  of  Titus  near  the  srch  of  Gal- 
lienus  on  the  Esquiline,  and  considered  to  be  the  finest 
specimen  of  ancient  pictorial  art  in  Rome.  It  was  pur- 
chased at  first  by  the  Aldobrandini  family,  whence  its 
name.  It  represents  an  ancient  Greek  ceremony,  possibly 
the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  There  is  a  fine  copy 
by  Nidiolas  Poussin  in  the  Doria  Palace. 

*'  S*il  fait  allusion  k  tm  sajet  mythologique,  le  r^l  y  est  i  c6t^  de 
rid^I,  et  la  mjthologie  v  est  appliqu^  It  la  representation  d'nn  manage 
ordinaire.  Tout  porte  A  y  voir  une  peinture  romaine^  mais  I'auteur 
s*dtait  inspire  des  Grecs,  comme  on  s^en  inspirait  presque  toujours  4 
Rome.  La  nouyelle  mariee,  assise  sur  le  lit  nuptial  et  attendant  son 
^poux,  a  cette  expression  de  pudeur  vir^;inale,  d'embarras  modeste,  qui 
avait  rendu  cdl^bre  un  tableau  dont  lesujet  etait  le  mariage  de  Roxane  et 
I'auteur  i£tion,  peintre  grec" — Amphre^  Hist,  Rom,  iv.  127. 

Opposite  to  this  is  a  Race  of  the  Cupids,  firom  Ostia. 
The  other  fi:escoes  in  this  room  were  found  in  the  ruins  6n 
the  Esquiline  and  ait  the  Torre  di  Marancia. 


The  Etruscan  Museum  can  be  visited  on  application  to 
the  custode,  every  day  •except  Monday,  firom  10  to  2.  It 
is  reached  by  the  staircase  which  passes  the  entrance  to 
the  Gallery  of  Candelabra:  after  which  one  must  ring  at  a 
dosed  door  on  the  righ^ 

"  This  magnificent  collection  is  principally  the  fruit  of  the  excayating 
partnership  established,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  since,  between  the 
Fftpal  government  and  the  Campanari  of  Toscanella ;  and  will  render 
the  memory  of  Gregoiy  XVI.,  who  forwarded  its  formation  with  more 
seal  than  he  ordinarily  displayed,  ever  honoured  by  all  interested  in 
antiquarian  science.  As  the  excavations  were  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Vulci,  most  of  the  articles  are  fiom  that  necropolis ;  yet  tiie 
collection  has  been  considerably  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  others  pre- 
viously in  the  possession  of  the  government,  and  still  more  by  recent 
acquisitions  from  the  Etruscan  cemeteries  of  Cervetri,  Cometo, 
Bomarzo,  Orte,  ToscaneUa,  and  other  sites  within  the  Papal  domi- 
nions.*'— Dennis, 

The  1st  Roamr- 

Contains  three  sarcophagi  of  terra-cotta  firom  Toscanella,  with  three 
life-size  figures  reposing  upon  them.  Their  extremt,  length  is  remark- 
able. The  figure  on  the  left  wears  a  fillet,  indicating  priesthood.  The 
head  of  the  family  was  almost  always  priest  or  priestess.  Most  of  the 
objects  in  teira-cotta,  which  have  been  discovered,  come  firom  Toscanella. 

*  Owmwii<»  Eoaw  Chrtdenne,  iL  fa, 

s  r 
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The  two  hones'  heads  in  this  room,  m  nenfio^  Le,  volcnac  tofii,  w«« 
fonnd  at  the  entiance  of  a  tomb  at  VukL 

77u  2nd  Room — 

Is  a  corridor  filled  with  cinemiy  urns,  chiefly  from  Voltem,  beaiiac 
recumbent  figures,  ludicrously  stunted.  The  large  sarcophagus  on  the 
left  supports  the  bearded  figure  of  a  man,  and  is  adorned  with  rcfieb 
of  a  figure  in  a  chariot  and  musicians  painted  red.  The  nms  in  this 
room  are  of  alabaster,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  Volterra. 

The  yd  Room — 

Has  in  the  centre  a  large  sarcophagus  of  nenfro,  found  at  Tarqniaii,  fa 
1834,  supporting  a  reclining  figure  of  a  Lucumo,  w^  a  scroll  in  his 
hand,  **  recalling  the  monuments  of  the  middle  ages."  At  the  sides  are 
reliefs  representmg  the  story  of  Clytemncstra  and  vEgistfaus, — the 
Theban  brothers,-^-the  sacrifice  of  Clytemnestra, — and  Pj^hus  slaying 
the  in^t  Astyanax.  In  this  room  is  a  slab  with  a  bilingual  inscription, 
in  Latin  and  Umbrian,  firom  TodL  In  the  comers  are  some  curious 
dnenury  urns  shaped  like  houses. 

The  Afh  Room-- 

Is  the  Chamber  of  Tcrra-cottas.  In  the  centre  is  a  most  beaotifiil 
statue  of  Mercury  found  at  Tivoli.  At  the  sides  are  fiagments  of  female 
fi^[ures  from  Vuld,— and  an  interesting  terra-cotta  urn  from  Toscandla, 
with  a  youth  lying  on  a  couch.  "  From  the  gash  in  his  thigh,  and  the 
hound  at  his  bed-side,  he  is  usually  called  Adonis  ;  but  it  may  be  merely 
the  effigy  of  some  young  Etruscan,  who  met  his  death  in  the  wHd-boar 
chase." 

The  sfh  Room. — 

This  and  the  three  following  rooms  are  occupied  by  Vases.  The 
▼ases  in  the  5th  room  are  mostly  small  amphorae,  in  the  second  or 
Archaic  style,  with  black  figures  on  the  ground  of  the  day.  On  a 
column,  near  the  window,  is  a  Crater^  or  mixing-vase,  from  Vuld,  with 
parti-coloured  figures  on  a  Tery  pale  ground,  a!nd  in  the  most  beautifrd 
style  of  Greek  art  It  represents  Mercury  presenting  the  infimt  Bacchus 
to  Silenus.  To  the  left  of  the  window  is  a  humorous  representation 
of  the  visit  of  Jupiter  and  Mercuiy  to  Alcmena,  who  is  lookii^  at 
them  out  of  a  window.  In  the  cabinets  are  objects  in  crystal  frnm 
Palestrina. 

The  6th  Room, — 

In  the  centre  of  this  room  are  five  magnificent  vases>  The  central,  from 
Cervetri,  **  is  of  the  rare  form  called  Holmoi — a  large  globe-shaped  bowl 
on  a  tall  stand,  like  an  enormous  cup  and  ball ; "  its  paintings  are  of  wild 
animals.  Nearest  the  entrance  is,  with  three  handles,  '*  a  OUfis^  of  the 
third  or  perfect  style,"  firom  Vulci,  with  paintings  of  Apolio  and  six 
Muses.  Behind  this,  from  Vuld,  is  "  a  large  Amphora  of  the  second  or 
Archaic  style,"  in  which  hardness  and  severity  ci*  design  are  combined 
vrith  most  consdentious  execution  of  detail.  It  represents  AduUet 
(««Achilleo6")andAjax(<<Aianto6")playlngatdice^orai^>si^^  Adullet 
cries  < '  Four  I "  and  Ajiix  ' '  Xluee  1  ^— the  said  woidi^  in  choice  Attic, 
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ianiinff  from  their  months.  The  maker's  name, "  EchsekiM, '  *  is  recof  ded* 
as  weO  as  that  of  "  the  brare  Onetorides  '*  to  whom  it  was  presented.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  vase  is  a  &mily  scene  of  "  Kastor  "  with  his  horsey 
and  "Poludenkes"  playing  with  his  dog,  "Tyndareos"  and  "Leda" 
standing  by.  4th,  b  an  Amphora  from  Oere,  representing  the  body  of 
Achilles  borne  to  Peleus  and  Thetis.  5th,  is  a  Calfis  from  Vulci, 
representing  the  death  of  Hector  in  the  arms  of  Minerva. 

The  6th  vase  on  the  shelf  of  the  entrance  wall  is  the  kind  of 
amphora  called  a  Pdieey  from  Canre.  "  Two  men  are  represented  sittii^ 
vnder  an  olive-tree,  each  with  an  amphora  at  lus  feetf "  and  one  who  is 
measuring  the  oil  exclaims,  "  O  &ther  Jupiter,  would  that  I  were  rich  I " 
On  the  reverse  of  the  vase  is  the  same  jwir,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
when  the  prayer  has  been  heard,  and  the  oil-dealer  cries,  **  Verily,  yea, 
▼erily,  it  hath  been  filled  to  overflowing."  By  the  window  is  a  Calpis^ 
representing  a  bo^  with  a  hoop  in  one  hand,  and  a  stolen  cock  in  the 
ower,  for  which  his  tutor  is  reproving  him. 

Is  an  arched  corridor.  In  the  second  niche^  Hydria  with  Minerva 
and  Hercules,  from  VulcL  Sixth  on  the  line^  is  an  Amphora  from  Vuld ; 
**  *  Ekabe '  (Hecuba)  presents  a 'goblet  to  her  son,  '  tne  brave  Hector,' 
^-and  regards  him  with  such  intense  interest,  that  she  spills  the  wine  as 
she  pours  it  out  to  him.  '  Priamos '  stands  by,  leaning  on  his  stafi^ 
lookup  mournfully  at  his  son,  as  if  presaging  his  fiUe.'  Many  other 
vases  in  this  room  are  of  great  beauty. 

The  Zth  Room— 

"  Contains  Cylices  or  Paterm^  which  are  more  rare  than  the  upright 
vases,  and  not  inferior  in  beauty.*' 

The  9/A  Room — 

Entered  from  the  6th  room,  is  the  jewel  room.  Among  the  bronzes 
on  the  right,  is  a  warrior  in  armour  found  at  Todi  in  1835  and  a  bronze 
couch  with  a  raised  place  for  the  head,  found  in  the  Regulini  Galassi 
tomb  at  Cervetri,  where  it  bore  the  corpse  of  a  high  priest.  A  boy  with 
a  bulla,  sitting,  from  Tarquinii,  is  "supposed  to  represent  Tages,  the 
mysterious  boy-god,  who  sprung  from  the  furrows  of  that  site." 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  is  a  biga  or  war-chariot,  not 
Etruscan,  but  Roman,  found  in  the  villa  of  the  Quintilii,  near  the  Via 
Appia.  Near  this  are  some  colossal  fragments  of  bronze  statues,  found 
near  Civita  Vecchia.  A  beautiful  oval  CistOy  with  a  handle  formed  by 
two  swans  bearing  a  boy  and  a  girl,  is  from  Vulci ;  and  so  are  the  braziers 
or  censers  retaining  the  tongs,  shovel,  and  rake,  found  with  them  : — "the 
tongs  are  <m  wheels,  and  terminate  in  serpents'  heads  ;  the  shovel 
handle  ends  in  a  swan*s  neck  ;  and  the  rake  in  a  human  hand."  Among 
the  smaller  relics  are  a  curious  bottle  from  Caere,  with  an  Etruscan 
alphabet  and  spelling  lesson  (I)  scmtched  upon  it,  and  a  pair  of  Etruscan 
dogs  found  in  a  tomb  at  Vulci. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  the  jewel-case  of  glass.  The  whole  of 
the  upper  divbion  and  one  compartment  of  the  lower  are  devoted  to 
Cervetri  (Caere).  All  these  objects  are  from  the  Regulini  C^alassi  tomfa^ 
far  all  the  9ther  tombs  had  been  rifled  at  an  cariy  period,  cmcpt  o«% 
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whence  the  objects  were  taken  hf  Campamu  The  magnificent  oak* 
wreath  with  the  small  ornaments  and  the  lam  ear-rings  were  worn  1^ 

•  lady,  over  whom  was  written  in  Etruscan  <£aracters,  "  Me  Lartiiia,'^ 
— I,  the  Great  Lady, —evidently  because  at  the  time  of  her  death,  3000 
years  ago,  it  was  supposed  that  she  was  so  very  great  that  the  memory 
of  her  name  could  never  by  any  possibility  peri&h,  and  that  therefore  it 
was  quite  unnecessary  to  record  it  The  tomb  was  divided,  and  she  was 
wallM  np  with  precious  spices  (showing  what  the  commerce  of  'Etniria 
must  have  been)  in  one  half  of  it.  It  was  several  hundred  years  before 
any  one  was  found  of  sufficient  dignity  to  occupy  the  other  half  of  the 
great  lady's  tomb.  Then  the  high  priest  of  Etruria  died,  and  was  buried 
there  with  all  his  ornaments.  His  were  the  large  bracelets,  the  fillets 
for  the  head,  with  the  plate  of  gold^  covering  3ie  head,  and  a  second 
plate  of  gold  which  covered  the  forehead — ^wom  oidy  on  the  most 
solemn  occasions.  This  may  be  considered  to  have  been  the  headdress 
of  Aaron.  His  also  was  the  broad  plate  of  gold,  covering  the  breast, 
reminding  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  The  bronze  bed  on  which  he 
lay  (and  on  which  the  ornaments  were  found  lying  where  the  body  had 
mouldered)  is  preserved  in  another  ^rt  of  Uie  room,  and  the  great 
incense  burner  filled  with  precious  spices  which  was  found  by  has  side. 
The  three  1^^  bollas  on  his  breast  were  filled  with  incense^  whose  per* 
lume  was  stifi  so  strong  when  the  tomb  was  opened,  that  ^ose  who 
burnt  it  could  not  remain  in  the  room. 

The  ivy  leaves  on  the  ornaments  denote  the  worship  of  Bacchii% 

•  late  period  in  Etruria :  laurel  denotes  a  victor  in  battle  or  the 
games. 

The  loth  Room — 

(Entrance  on  right  of  the  jewd-room),  is  a  paange  containiiig  a 
number  of  Roman  water-pipes  of  lead,  and  the  bronze  fignre  of  a  boy 
with  a  bird  and  an  Etruscan  inscription  on  his  leg^  from  Perugia. 

The  11th  Room — 

Is  hung  with  paintings  on  canvas  copied  from  the  principal  tombs  of 
Vnld  and  TarquiniL  Beginning  from  the  right,  on  entering^  they  take 
the  following  order : 

From  the  Camera  del  Morto :  Tarquinii. 

From  the  Grotta  delle  Bighe,  or  Grotta  Stackelbeig:  TarquiniL 

From  the  Grotta  Querdola :  TarquiniL 

From  the  Grotta  della  Iscrizioni :  Tarquinii. 

From  the  Grotta  del  Triclinio,  or  Grotta  Mara  :  TarquiniL 

From  the  Grotta  del  Barone,  or  Grotta  del  Ministxo :  Tarquinii. 

From  the  painted  tomb  at  VulcL 

**  All  the  paintings  from  Tarquinii  are  still  to  be  seen  on  that  site^ 
though  not  in  so  perfect  a  state  as  they  are  here  represented.  But  the 
tomb  at  Vulci  is  utterly  destroyed." 

Each  of  the  paintings  is  most  interesting.  That  of  the  death-bed 
scene  proves  that  the  Ltruscans  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  sool. 
In  the  upper  division  a  daughter  is  mounting  on  a  stool  to  reach  the 
high  bed  and  give  a  last  kiss  to  her  dying  father,  while  the  son  is  wailing 
and  lamenting  in  the  background.  Below,  is  the  rejoicing  spirit,  freed 
from  the  tnunmels  of  the  flesh. 
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In  the  scales  representing  the  games,  the  hones  are  pemted  bright 
fed  and  bright  blue,  or  black  and  red.  These  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  the  different  colours  of  the  nval  parties.  A  number  of  jars 
for  oil  and  wine  are  arranged  in  this  room.  All  the  black  pottiiy  is 
from  Northern  Etruria. 

The  \2th  Room  (entered  from  the  left  of  the  jewel  room) 
is  a  very  meagre  and  most  inefficient  facsimile  of  an  ordinary 
Etruscan  tomb.  It  is  guarded  by  two  lions  in  nenfro,  found 
at  Vulcl*  

J7u  Egyptian  Museum  is  entered  by  a  door  on  the  left 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino.  It  is  open 
gratis  on  Mondays  from  12  to  3.  The  collection  is  chiefly 
due  to  Pius  VII.  and  Gregory  XVI.  The  greater  part  is 
of  no  especial  importance. 

The  6th  Room  contains  eight  statues  of  the  goddess  Pasht 
from  Carnac. 

The  %th  Room  is  occupied  by  Roman  imitations  of 
Egyptian  statues,  from  the  Villa  Adriana, 

'*  Ccs  statues  sont  toutes  des  traductions  de  Tart  ^gyptien  en  art  grec. 
L'alliance,  la  fusion  de  la  sculpture  egyptienne  et  de  la  sculpture  gr^u- 
romaine  est  un  des  traits  les  plus  saillantes  de  cosmopolitisme  si  raanger 
k  d'andennes  traditions  nationales,  et  dont  Adrien,  par  ses  voyages,  ses 
goQts,  ces  monuments,  fiit  la  plus  ^latante  manifestation. 

*'  Sauf  1' AntinoUs,  les  produits  de  cette  sculpture  d'imitation  bien  que 
datant  d*une  ^poque  encore  brillante  de  I'art  romain,  ne  sauraient  le 
disputer  k  leurs  modules.  Pour  s*en  convaincre,  il  sufHt  de  les  com- 
parer anx  statues  Traiment  ^gyptiennes  qui  remplissent  une  salle 
Toisme.  Dans  celles-ci,  la  i^alite  du  detail  est  m^ris^e  et  sacrifi^ ; 
Duus  les  traits  fondamentaux,  les  lin&iments  essentieis  de  la  forme  sont 
rendus  admirablement.  De  \k  un  grand  style,  car  employer  I'expression 
k  plus  g^nerale,  c'est  le  secret  de  la  grandeur  du  style,  comme  a  dit 
Buffon.  Cette  ^^vation,  cette  sobri^t^  du  g^e  ^gjrptien  ne  se  retrou- 
vent  plus  dans  les  imitations  b&tardes  du  temps  a  Adrien." — Ampiref 
Emp,  ii.  197,  202. 

On  the  right  is  the  Nile  in  black  marble ;  opposite  the 
entrance  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Antinous^  the  favourite  of 
Hadrian,  in  white  marble. 

'*  II  est  naturel  qu'Antinotis,  qni  sVtait,  disait-on,  pr^pit^  dans  le 
Nil,  ait  M  repr^ent^  sous  les  traits  d'un  dieu  ^gyptien  ....  La 
physiognomic  triste  d'Antinoiis  sied  bien  k  un  dieu  d'Eeypte,  et  le  style 
grec  emprunte  au  reflet  du  style  ^gyptien  une  grandeur  sombre.  -^ 
Ampere,  Emp,  ii  196. 

*  For  a  detailed  aooouBt  of  thb  oollection»  sm  DennaP  "  Cities  and  CemeteriM 
«f  Etruria.**  whence  many  of  the  quotations  above  are  taken ;  also  Mrs.  Hawthoa 
Gta/s  "  Cides  of  Etruria.* 
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The  9th  Room  contains  colossal  Egyptian  statues.  On 
the  right  is  the  figute  of  the  mother  of  Rhamses  II.  (Sesos- 
tris)  between  two  lions  of  basalt,  which  were  found  in  the 
Baths  of  Agrippa,  and  which  long  decorated  the  Fontana 
dei  Termini  Upon  the  base  of  these  lions  is  inscribed  the 
name  of  the  Egyptian  king  Nectanebo. 

"  Dans  cette  sculpture  bien  ^yptienne,  on  sent  d(fjji  le  souffle  de  Fait 
grec.  La  pose  de  ces  lions  est  la  pose  roide  et  monumentale  des  lions 
a  tite  humaine  de  Louqsor ;  la  crini^re  est  encore  de  convention,  mais 
U  vie  est  exprim^e,  les  muscles  aont  accns^  avec  un  soin  et  un  relief 

Sue  la  sculpture  purement  ^gyptienne  n*a  pas  connus." — Amph^  Emp, 
.  198. 


I  nature,  et  Ion  con9oit,  \ 
les  Toyant,  comment  les  dieux  du  paganisme  pouvaient  ^re  represent^ 
sous  cet  embUme."-*AfA/.  de  StaiL 

In  the  centre  of  the  entrance-wall  are,  Ptolemy-Philadd- 
plms,  and,  on  his  left,  his  queen  Arsino,  of  red  granite. 
These  were  found  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  and  were 
formerly  preserved  in  the  Senator's  Palace. 

*'  There  is  a  fine  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  Vatican ; 
and  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  arranged,  are  painted  to 
represent  a  starlight  sky  in  the  desert.  It  may  seem  an  odd  idea,  but 
it  is  very  effective.  The  grim,  half-human  monsters  from  the  temple% 
look  more  grim  and  monstrous  underneath  the  deep  dark  blue ;  it  sheib 
a  strange  uncertain  gloomy  air  on  everything — a  mystery  adapted  to  the 
objects ;  and  you  leave  them,  as  you  find  them,  shrouded  in  a  solema 
x^ht.:'— Dickens, 

The  Egyptian  Gallery  has  an  egress  into  the  Sala  a  Cnxe 
Greca.  

The  windows  of  the  Egyptian  Museum  look  upon  the 
inner  Garden  of  the  Vatican^  which  may  be  reach^  by  a 
door  at  the  end  of  the  long  gallexy  of  the  Museo  Chiaramond, 
before  ascending  to  the  Torso.  The  garden  which  is  thus 
entered,  called  Giardino  ddla  Pigna^  is  in  fact  merely  the 
second  great  quadrangle  of  the  Vatican,  planted  with  shrubs 
and  flowers.  Several  interesting  relics  are  pceserved  here. 
In  tlie  centre  is  the  Pedestal  of  the  Column  of  Aniomnus 
JHus^  found  in  1709  on  the  Monte  Citorio.  The  column 
was  a  simple  memorial  pillar  of  granite,  erected  by  the  two 
adopted  sons  of  the  emperor,  Marcus  Auxelius  and  Lucius 
Verus.     It  was  broken  up  to  mend  the  obelisk  of  Psam- 
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mcticus  I.  at  the  Monte  Citorio.  Among  the  reliefs  of  the 
pedestal  is  one  of  a  winged  genius  guiding  Antoninus  and 
Faustina  to  Olympus.  In  the  great  semicircular  niche  of 
Bramante,  at  the  end  of  the  court-garden,  is  the  famous  Pigna^ 
a  gigantic  fir-cone,  which  once  crowned  the  summit  of  the 
Mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  Thence  it  was  first  removed  to  the 
front  of  the  old  basilica  of  St  Peter's.  In  the  firesco  of 
the  old  St  Peter's  at  S.  Martino  al  Monte,  the  pigna  is 
introduced,  but  it  is  there  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  nave, 
a  position  it  never  occupied.  .Dante  saw  it  at  St  Peter's, 
and  compares  it  to  a  giant's  head  (it  is  eleven  feet  high) 
which  he  saw  through  the  mist  in  the  last  circle  of  helL 

'*  La  faccia  mi  parea  lunga  e  grossa 
Come  la  pina  di  S.  Pietro  in  Roma." 

On  either  side  of  the  pigna  are  two  bronze  peacocks, 
which  are  said  to  have  stood  on  either  side  the  entrance  of 
Hadrian's  Mausoleum. 

'' Je  pense  qu'ils  y  a^aient  ^t^  plac^  en  Thomieur  des  imp^ratrices 
dent  les  cendres  devaient  s'y  trouver.  La  paon  consacr^  Ji  Junon  ^tait 
le  s^mbole  de  Tapoth^se  des  imp^ratrices,  comme  Foiseau  d^i^  i 
Jupiter  celui  de  rapoth^ose  des  empereurs,  car  le  mausolee  d'Adrien 
n*etait  pas  pour  lui  seul,  mais,  comme  avaient  ^t^  lemausoUe  d'Auguste 
ct  le  temple  des  Flaviens,  pour  toute  la  famille  imp^riale." — AmfHre^ 
Emp,  ii.  213. 

A  flight  of  steps  leads  firom  this  court  to  the  narrow 
Terrace  of  the  Navicellaj  in  front  of  the  palace,  so  called  from 
a  bronze  ship  with  which  its  fountain  is  decorated.  The 
visitor  should  beware  of  the  tricksome  water-works  upon 
this  terrace. 

Beyond  the  courtyard  is  the  entrance  to  the  larger  garden, 
which  may  be  reached  in  a  carriage  by  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  visit  the  palace  on  the  way,  by  driving  round  through 
the  courts  at  the  back  of  St  Peter's.  It  is  always  open  till 
2  P.M.,  after  which  hour  the  pope  goes  there  to  walk,  or  to 
ride  upon  his  white  mule.  It  is  a  most  delightful  retreat  for 
the  hot  days  of  May  and  June,  and  before  that  time  its 
woods  are  carpeted  with  wild  violets  and  anemones.  No  one 
who  has  not  visited  them  can  form  any  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  these  ancient  groves,  interspersed  with  fountains  and 
statues,  but  otherwise  left  to  nature,  and  forming  a  firagment 
of  sylvan  scenery  quite  unassociated  with  the  English  idea 
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of  a  garden.  They  are  backed  by  die  wails  of  the  BoigOy 
and  a  fine  old  tower  of  the  time  of  Leo  IV.  The  Caano 
del  Papa,  or  Villa  Pia,*  built  by  Pius  IV.  in  the  lower  and 
more  cultivated  portion  of  the  ground,  is  the  chd'-d'o&uvre 
of  the  architect,  Pirro  ligorio,  and  is  decorated  with  paint- 
ings  by  Barocdo^  Zucchero^  and  Santi  di  Itto^  and  a  set  of 
terra-cotta  reliefs  collected  by  Agincourt  and  Canova.  The 
shell  decorations  axe  pretty  and  curious. 

During  the  hours  whidi  he  spent  daily  in  this  villa,  its 
founder  Pius  IV.  enjoyed  tbat  easy  and  simple  life  for  which 
he  was  far  better  fitted  by  nature  than  for  the  affairs  of 
government ;  but  here  also  he  received  the  counsels  of  his 
nephew  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  who,  summoned  to  Rome  in 
1560,  became  for  several  succeeding  years  the  real  ruler  of 
the  state.  Here  he  assembled  around  him  all  those  who 
were  distinguished  by  their  virtue  or  talents,  and  held  many 
of  the  meetings  which  received  the  name  of  Notte  Vaticani 
—at  first  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  philosophy  and  poetry, 
but — after  the  necessity  of  Church  reform  became  apparent 
both  to  the  pope  and  to  S.  Carlo — entirely  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  sacred  subjects.  In  this  villa  the  late  popes, 
Pius  VIII.  and  Gregory  XVI.,  used  frequently  to  give  their 
audiences. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  the  golden  age  for  the  Vatican, 
Then  the  splendid  court  of  Leo  X.  was  the  centre  of  ar- 
tistic and  literary  life,  and  the  witty  and  pleasure-loving 
pope  made  these  gardens  the  scene  of  his  banquets  and 
concerts  ;  and,  in  a  circle  to  which  ladies  were  admitted,  as 
in  a  secular  court,  listened  to  the  recitations  of  the  poets 
who  sprang  up  under  his  protection,  beneath  the  shadow  of 
its  woods. 

"  Le  Vatican  ^tait  encombr^,  sous  Leon  X.,  d'historiens,  de  savants, 
de  poetes  surtout.  *  La  tourbe  importune  des  poetes,'  s'ecrie  Valerianus, 
'le  poursuit  de porte  en  porte,  tantdt  sous  les  portiques,  tant6t  i  lapro- 
menade,  tantdt  au  palais,  tantdt  ^  La  chambre,  penetraliinu  in  i$ms ;  die 
ne  respecte  ni  son  repos,  ni  les  graves  afiaires  qui  I'occupent  aujourd*- 
hui  que  I'incendie  ravage  le  monde.'  On  remarquait  dans  cette  foule  : 
Bemi,  le  poete  burlesque ;  Flaminio,  le  poete  ^I^aque ;  Molza, 
-I'enfant  de  P^rarque,  et  Postumo,  Maroni,  Carteromaichus,  Fedni 
Inghirami,  le  savant  biblioth^caire,  et  la  grande  lumiire  d*Ara%^ 
comme  dit  I'Arioste^  Fumique  AccM,    Accolti  jouit  pendant  tcattc 

*  Vonri  odls  h  Fftlaoo  wA  Boioo  del  Belved««. 
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1a  diiree  dn  wonhme  si^de  d*une  reputation  qae  Li  posterity  ii*a  pas 
confirm^.  On  Tappelait  le  c^U.  Lorsqu'il  devait  r^iter  ces  vers, 
les  magasins  ^talent  fermes  comme  en  un  jour  de  fBte,  et  chacun 
accourait  pour  Pentendre.  II  ^tait  entoure  dc  pr^ts  de  la  premiere 
distinction  ;  un  corps  de  troupes  suisses  Taccompagnait,  et  Tauditoire 
^tait  ^daire  par  des  flambeaux.  Un  jour  qu'Accolti  entrait  chez  le 
pape : — Ouvrez  toutes  les  portes,  s'^cria  Lion,  et  laissez  entrer  la  foule. 
Accolti  r^ita  un  temale  \  la  Vierge,  et,  quand  il  eut  flni,  mille  ac- 
clamations retentirent :  Vtue  U  fdU  diuin^  znve  F incomparable  Accolti  I 
Lion  ^tait  le  premier  &  applaudir,  et  le  duch^  de  Nessi  derenait  la  re- 
compense du  poete. 

'*  Une  autre  fois,  cVtait  Paul  Jove,  Thomme  aux  oui-dires,  comme 
Tappelle  Rabelais,  qui  venait  lire  des  fragments  de  son  histoire,  et  que 
Leon  X.  saluait  du  titre  de  Tite-Live  italien.  II  y  avait  dans  ces  ^loges, 
dans  ces  encouragements  donn^  avec  entratnement,  mais  avec  tact,  je 
ne  sais  quel  souffle  de  vie  pour  1*  intelligence,  qui  I'activait  et  qui  lui 
fiiisait  rendre  au  centuple  les  dons  qu'elle  avait  re^us  du  deL  Kome 
cntiere  ^tait  devenue  un  mus^e,  une  academic  ;  partout  des  chants,  par- 
tout  la  science,  la  poesie,  les  beaux-arts,  une  sorte  de  volupte  oans 
I'^tude.  Ici,  c'est  Calca^ini,  qui  a  d^jii  d^vin^  la  rotation  de  la  terre  ; 
U,  Ambrc^o  de  Pise,  qui  parle  chald^en  et  anbe ;  plus  loin,  Val^rianus, 
que  la  philologie,  I'archeologie,  la  jurbprudence  revendiquent  k  la  fois, 
et  qui  se  distrait  de  ses  doctes  travaux  par  des  ponies  dignes  d*Horace.*' 
— Go$tmeru,  Rome  Chritienne^  ii.  1 14. 


The  Ij^ggU  of  Raphad  were  reached,  except  on  Mon- 
days, by  the  staircase  on  the  left  of  the  fountain  in  the 
Cortile  S.  Damaso.  Two  sides  of  the  corridors  on  the 
second  floor  (formerly  open)  are  decorated  in  stucco  by 
Marco  da  Faenza  and  Paul  Schnorr  and  painted  by  Siccuh 
lante  da  Sermanda^  Tempcsla^  Sabbatini^  and  others.  The 
third  corridor,  entered  on  the  right  (opened  by  a  custode), 
contains  the  celebrated  frescoes,  executed  by  Raphael,  01 
from  the  designs  of  Raphael,  by  Giulio  Romano,  Pierino  del 
Vaga,  Pellegrino  da  Modena,  Francesco  Penni,  and  Raflfaello 
da  CoUe.  Of  the  fifty-two  subjects  represented,  forty-eight 
are  from  the  Old  Testament,  only  the  four  last  being  from  the 
Gospel  History,  as  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  pictures 
which  celebrate  the  foundation  and  triumphs  of  the  Church,  in 
the  adjoining  stanze.  The  stucco  decorations  of  the  gallery 
are  of  exquisite  beauty  ;  especially  remarkable,  perhaps,  are 
those  of  the  windows  in  the  first  arcade,  where  Raphael  is 
represented  drawing, — ^his  y>upils  working  from  his  designs, — 
and  Fame  celebrating  hb  work.  The  frescoes  are  arranged 
in  die  following  order : 
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\a  Arcade, 

I.  Creation  of  Light • 
a.  Creation  of  Dry  Land. 

3.  Creation  of  the  Sun  and  Moon. 

4.  Creation  of  Animals. 

^a^  Arcade 

1.  Creation  of  Eve.    Raphad, 

2.  The  Fall. 

3.  The  Exile  from  Eden. 

4.  The  Consequence  of  the  FalL 

yrd  Arcade. 

1.  Noah  builds  the  Ark. 

2.  The  Deluge. 

3.  The  Coming  forth  from  the  Ark. 

4.  The  Sacrifice  of  Noah. 

4M  Arcade. 

1.  Abraham  and  Melchizedek. 

2.  The  Covenant  of  God  with  Abraham. 

3.  Abraham  and  the  three  Angels. 

4.  Lot*s  flight  from  Sodom. 

5M  Arcade. 

1.  God  appears  to  Isaac. 

2.  Abimelech  sees  Isaac  with  Rebecca. 

3.  Isaac  gives  Jacob  the  blessing. 

4.  Isaac  blesses  Esau  also. 

tih  Arcade. 

1.  Jacob's  Ladder. 

2.  Jacob  meets  Rachel. 

3.  Jacob  upbraids  Laban. 

4.  Thejoumey  of  Jacob. 

7M  Arcade. 

1.  Joseph  tells  his  dream. 

2.  Joseph  sold  into  Eg3rpt. 

3.  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife. 

4.  Joseph  interprets  Pharaoh's  dieam. 

%th  Arcade. 

1.  The  Finding  of  Moses. 

2.  Moses  and  Uie  Burning  Bush. 

3.  The  Destruction  of  Pharaoh. 

4.  Moses  striking  the  rock. 


RafikmL 


Ghdia  Rm 


GhdioRmHom^ 


FroMcesc^  Rloteu^ 


Francexo  PemttL 


Pdtegrim^dm 


GhtHoRi 


GhUURomwt^. 


•  ••  This  is  perhaps  the  grandest  of  the  whole  senes.  Here  the  Almiehty  «*  s 
sending  like  a  thunderbolt  the  thick  shroud  of  fiery  cloiidb^  iMmg  la  dMi  hfH  « 
wiiiA  ViM  works  were  to  spring  into  life."— Xtf^  Bmstlmkt. 
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I.  MoMt  m  Avei  the  Tabict  of  the  Law.         \ 

3!  M<Ltbrea£  the  Tables.  ^J^cfuOc  da  C^iU 

4.  Moses  kiieeb  before  the  Pillar  of  CkMMt      ) 

l€iih  Arcade. 

1.  The  Israelites  cross  the  Joidaa.  ) 

2.  The  FaU  of  Jericho.  \  PS^rimi,  Ai  Viun^ 

3.  Joshua  stays  the  coarse  of  the  Sim.  I  -rwTWRr  aa  n^gu. 

4.  JoshnaandEleascrdlndethePromisedLand) 
IiM  Arcade, 

I.  Samnel  anoints  DaTid.  \ 

a.  David  and  Goliath.  (  ^..^_.  .  -  g- ^ 

3.  The  Triumph  of  David,  >lfer»t0  aa  K^gm. 

4.  David  sees  Bathsheba.  ) 
12M  Arcade, 

1.  Zadok  anoints  Solomon.  ] 

2.  The  Judgment  of  Solomon.  f  Pdl^rina  da 
S  The  Coming  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  t     Modena, 
4.  The  Building  of  the  Temple.  J 

IpkAcade. 

I.  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;  ] 

*•  2J®  Coming  of  the  Magi.  I  ^^^^  Humana, 

3.  The  Baptism  of  Chnst.  I  ^'""^  ^^^mmtm, 

4.  The  Last  Supper.  ) 

''From  the  Sistine  Chapel  we  went  to  Raphael's  Lome,  and  I 
banlly  venture  to  say  that  we  could  scarcely  bear  to  look  at  mem.  The 
eye  was  so  educated  and  so  enlaigcd  by  those  mnd  forms  and  the  glori- 
compleleness  of  all  their  parts*  that  it  coidd  take  no  pleasure  in  the 


imaginative  play  of  aiabesquei,  and  the  scenes  from  Scnpture,  beauti- 
ful as  they  are,  had  lost  their  charm.  To  see  these  works  qften  alter- 
nately and  to  compare  them  at  leisure  and  without  prejudice,  must  be 


•  great  pleasure,  but  all  sympathy  is  at  first  one-sided.  ** — GfMe^ 
Xamische  Brief e. 

Close  to  the  entrance  oi  the  Loggie  is  that  of 

77u  StanzCy  three  rooms  decorated  under  Julius  II.  and 
Leo  X.  with  frescoes  by  Raphael,  for  each  of  which  he  re- 
ceived 1 200  ducats.   These  rooms  are  approached  through,—- 

The  Sola  di  CanstanHnOy  decorated  under  Clement  VII. 
(Giulio  di  Medici)  in  1523 — 34,  after  the  death  of  Raphael, 
who  however  had  prepared  drawings  for  the  frescoes,  and 
had  already  executed  in  oil  the  two  figures  of  Justice  and 
Urbanity.  The  rest  of  the  conpoadoos,  completed  by 
his  pupils,  are  in  fresco. 

"Raphael  icmnl^ie,  il  seprM^gM^  avtt ue fifcQadift^detoatei  lei 
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heures.  De  jennes  disciples,  admirateois  de  son  beau  g^iie^  le  sovent 
•▼ec  amour,  et  sont  d^ja  admis  k  I'hoimeur  d'attacher  lews  nams  \ 
quelques  parties  de  ses  magnifiques  timvaux.  \Jt  maitre  leur  distribue 
leur  t&che :  i  Jules  Romain,  le  brillant  colons  des  ▼^tements  ct  pent- 
^re  inline  le  dessiii  de  quelqnes  figures;  au  Fattore,  k  Jean  d'Udine, 
les  aimbesaues ;  i  fiire  Jean  de  V^rone  les  daiis-obscurs  des  portes  el 
des  lambns  qui  doivent  compiler  la  d^coiatioa  de  ccs  speodides 
a^partements.  £t  lui,  que  se  rtenre-t-il? — ^la  pens^  qui  anime  toot,  le 
genie  qui  enfante  ct  qui  dirige." — Gaitmerie^  Rmme  CkriHeHtu, 

Entrance  Wall. — The  Address  of  Constantine  to  his  troops  and  the 
vision  of  the  Fiery  Cross:  Gmlic  Romano,  On  the  left,  St.  Peter  be- 
tween the  Church  and  Eternity,— on  the  ri|^t,  Clement  I.  (the  martyr) 
between  Moderation  and  Gentleness. 

Right  Wall—The  Battle  of  the  Ponte  Molle  and  the  Defeat  of  Max- 
entius  by  Constantine,  designed  by  Raphael,  and  executed  by  GmSt 
Romano.  On  the  left  is  Sylvester  I.  between  Fiuth  and  Religion,  on 
the  right  Urban  I.  (the  friend  of  Cecilia)  between  Justice  and  Charity. 

Z^  Wall. — ^The  donation  of  Rome  by  Constantine  to  Sylvester  I. 
(a.  d.  325),  Raffadh  da  Cclle,  (The  head  of  Sylvester  ^-^s  a  portrait  of 
Clement  VIL,  the  reigning  pope;  Count  Castiglione  the  friend  of 
Raphael,  and  Giulio  Romano,  are  introduced  amongst  the  attendants.) 
On  the  left,  Sylvester  I.  with  Fortitude;  on  the  right,  Gregoiy  VII.  with 
Strength. 

Wall  rf Egrets. — The  supfK)sititious  Baptism  of  Constantine,  interest- 
ing as  pourtraying  the  interior  of  the  Lateran  baptistery  in  the  15th 
century,  by  Francesco  Renm,  who  has  introduced  his  own  portrait  in 
a  Mack  dress  and  velvet  cap.  On  left,  is  Damasus  I.  (a.d.  366—384), 
between  Prudence  and  Peace;  on  right,  Leo  I.  (A.D.  440 — 462), 
between  Innocence  and  Truth.  The  paintings  on  the  socles  represent 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Constantine  by  Gimio  Romano,  ^  - 

The  Stanza  iTEliodaro,  painted  in  1511 — i5Z4»  shows  the 
Church  triumphant  over  her  enemies,  and  the  miracles  by 
which  its  power  has  been  attested.  On  the  roof  are  four 
subjects  from  the  Old  Testament, — the  Covenant  with  Abnir 
ham ;  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac ;  Jacob's  dream ;  Moses  at  the 
burning  bush. 

Entrance  Wall. — ^Heliodonts  driven  out  of  the  Temple  (Maccabees 
iii.)-  In  the  background  Onias  the  priest  is  represented  praying  for 
divine  interposition  ; — in  the  foreground  Heliodorus,  pursued  by  two 
avenging  angels,  isendeavouringtobear  away  the  treasures  of  the  Temple. 
Amid  the  group  on  the  left  is  seen  Julius  II.  in  his  chair  of  state, 
attended  by  his  secretaries.  One  of  the  bearers  in  front  is  Marc- Antonio 
Raimondi,  the  engraver  of  Raphael's  designs.  The  man  with  the 
inscription,  'Jo.  Petro  de  Folicariis  Cremonen,'  was  secretary  of  brieft 
to  Pope  Julius. 

"  Here  you  ma^  almost  fimcv  jroa  hear  the  thundering  approach  of 
the  heavenly  wamor  and  the  neighing  0^  his  steed  ;  while  m  the  different 
groups  whd  are  plundering  the  treasures  of  the  TemcJe,  and  in  those 
who  gaze  intently  on  the  sudden  consternation  of  neiiodorus,  without 
being  able  to  divine  its  canse^  wc  aw  tike  exptcssiru  of  terroi^  amaz» 
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nenty  107,  Inim  lity,  and  creiy  panion  to  which  human  nature  is  ex- 
poied.  — Ztf«s». 

Left  Wall — The  Miiacle  of  Bolsena.  A  priest  at  B<dsena,  who 
refused  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  tramnibstantiation,  is  convinced  by 
the  bleeding  of  the  host  On  the  right  kneels  Julius  II.,  with  Cardinal 
Riario,  founder  of  the  Cancelleria.  This  was  the  last  fresco  executed  by 
Raphael  under  Julius  II. 

Kig^ht  IVail, — Peter  delivered  from  prison.  A  fresco  by  Pietro  della 
Francesca  was  destroyed  to  make  room  for  this  picture,  which  is  said 
to  have  allusion  to  the  liberation  of  Leo  X.,  while  Legate  in  Spain, 
after  bb  capture  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna.  This  fresco  is  considered 
especially  remarkable  for  its  four  lights,  those  from  the  double  repre- 
sentation of  the  angd,  from  the  torch  of  the  soldier,  and  fit>m  the 
moon. 

Wall  o/E^yrfs.'^The  Flight  of  Attila.  Leo  L  (with  the  features  of 
Leo  X. )  B  represented  on  his  white  mule,  with  his  cardinals,  calting 
upon  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  who  appear  in  the  clouds,  for  aid  against 
Attila.     The  Coliseum  is  seen  in  the  background. 

The  Stanza  dtila  Segnaiura  is  so  called  from  a  judicial 
assembly  once  held  here.  The  frescoes  in  this  chamber  are 
illustrative  of  the  Virtues  of  Theology,  Philosophy,  Poetry, 
and  Jurisprudence,  who  are  represented  on  the  ceiling  by 
Raphael^  in  the  midst  of  arabesques  by  Sodoma.  The 
square  pictures  by  Raphael  refer: — the  Fall  of  Man  to 
Theology;  the  Study  of  the  Globe  to  Philosophy;  the 
Flaying  of  Marsyas  to  Poetry ;  and  the  Judgment  of  Solomon 
to  Jurisprudence. 

Entrance  ffW/.— "The  School  of  Athens."  Raphael  consulted 
Ariosto  as  to  the  arrangement  of  its  52  figures.  In  the  centre,  on  the 
steps  of  a  portico,  are  seen  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Plato  pointinfir  to  heaven, 
and  Aristotle  to  earth.  On  the  left  is  Socrates  conversmg  with  his  pupils, 
amongst  whom  is  a  young  warrior,  probably  Alcibiades.  Lying  upon 
the  steps  in  front  is  Diogenes.  To  his  left  Pythagoras  is  writing  on  his 
knee,  and  near  him,  with  ink  and  pen,  is  Empedoctes.  The  youth  in  the 
white  mantle  is  Francesco  Maria  ddla  Rovere,  nephew  of  Julius  II. 
On  the  right,  is  Ardiimedes,  drawing  a  geometrical  problem  upon  the 
floor.  The  young  man  near  him  with  uplifted  hands  is  Fedengo  II., 
Duke  of  Mantua.  Behind  these  are  Zoroaster  and  Ptolemy,  one  with  a 
terrestrud,  the  other  with  a  celestial  globe,  addressing  two  figures  which 
represent  Raphael  and  his  master  Perugino.  The  drawing  in  brown 
upon  the  socle  beneath  this  fresco,  is  by  Pierino  del  Vaga^  and  repre- 
sents the  death  of  Archimedes.  % 

Right  Wall, — "  Parnassus,"  Apollo  surrounded  by  the  Muses,  on  hii 
n^X,  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Dante.  Below,  on  the  right,  Sappho,  sup- 
posed to  be  addressing  Corinna,  Petrarch,  Propertius,  and  Anacreon ; 
on  the  left,  Pindar  and  Horace,  Sannazzaro,  Boccaccio,  and  others.  Be- 
neath this,  in  grisaille,  are, — Alexander  placing  the  poems  of  Homer  in 
the  tomb  of  Achilles, — and  Augustus  preventing  the  burning  of  Yiigil't 
Eneid. 
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Left  ffUSr.— Abofre  tbe  window  are  IVvdeDCC^  Fortitiide^  and  Ten* 
pennce.  On  the  left,  Joslinian  delivers  the  PUidects  to  Triboniiii.  Ob 
tbe  right*  Gregory  IX.  (with  the  featnies  of  Julius  II.)  deliven  the 
Decretals  to  a  jurist ;— <"antiiial  de*  Medka,  afterwards  Leo  X.,  Car- 
dinal Famcse,  afterwards  Paul  IIL,  and  Cardinal  del  Monte,  are  repre- 
sented near  the  pope.  In  the  sode  beneath  is  Solon  addressixig  the 
people  of  Athens. 

Wail  efEgre^, — *'  The  Disputa,"  so  called  from  an  impiesskm  thai  it 
fepresents  a  Dispute  upon  the  Sacrament.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
anuposition  the  heavenly  host  are  present ; — Christ  between  the  VirgiB 
and  St  John  Baptist;— On  the  left,  St.  Peter,  Adam,  Sl  John,  Daiml, 
St.  Stephen,  and  another; — On  the  right,  St.  Paul,  Abraham,  St.  James, 
Moses,  St,  Laurence,  and  St  Geoige.  Below  is  an  altar  smiounded  by 
the  Latin  fathers,  Grq?ory,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine.  Near 
6t  Augustine  stand  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  St  Anac^us  with  the 
palm  ofa  martyr,  and  Cardinal  Buonaventura  reading.  Those  in  front 
are  Innocent  III.,  and  in  the  background  Dante,  near  whom  a  monk  in  a 
black  hood  is  pointed  out  as  Savonarola.  The  Dominican  <m  the 
extreme  left  is  supposed  to  be  Fra  Angelica  The  other  figures  are 
uncertain. 

**  Raphael  a  bien  jng^  Dante  en  pla^ant  parmi  les  ThMoeiens,  dans 
la  DitfmU  du  Saimt  Sacrewunt^  celui  pour  la  tombe  duquela  ^  ^ci^ 
oe  vers,  anssi  viai  qu'il  est  plat : 

'  Theologus  Danta^  nollins  dogmatis  expers.' " 

Amfht^  Voyage  Dtmtaque 

The  chiaro-scuros  on  the  sode  beneath  this  fresco  are  by  IHermo  dd 
Vaga  (added  under  Paul  III.)  and  represent,  I,  A  heathen  sacrifice ;  2, 
St.  Augustine  finding  a  child  attempting  to  drain  the  sea ;  3,  The 
Cumsean  Sibyl  and  Augustus. 

"  Raphael  commenc«i  his  work  m  the  Vatican  by  painting  the  ceilmg 
and  the  four  walls  of  the  room  called  deila  S^gmUtira^  on  the  sur&ce  A 
which  he  had  to  represent  four  great  compositions,  which  embraced  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  encyclopaedia  of  that  period ;  namely.  Theology, 
Philosophy,  Poetry,  and  Jurisprudence. 

"  It  wiU  be  ooncdved,  that  to  an  artist  imbued  with  the  tiaditioos 
of  the  Umbrian  school,  the  fiist  of  these  subjects  was  an  unparalleled 
piece  of  good  fortune  ;  and  Raphael,  long  familiar  with  the  allegorical 
treatment  of  religious  compositions,  turned  it  here  to  the  most  admirable 
account ;  and,  not  content  with  the  suggestions  of  his  own  genius,  he 
availed  himself  of  all  the  instruction  he  could  derive  from  the  inteUigence 
of  others.  From  these  combined  ins]>irations  resulted,  to  the  etonal 
glory  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  of  Christian  art,  a  composition  without  a 
rival  in  the  history  of  painting,  and  we  may  also  add  without  a  name ; 
for  to  call  it  lyric  or  epic  is  not  enough,  imless,  indeed,  we  mean,  by 
vsing  these  expressions,  to  compa^  it  with  the  allegorical  epic  of 
Dante,  alone  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  this  marvdlous  production  of 
the  pencil  of  RaphaeL 

"  And  let  no  one  consider  this  praise  as  idle  and  groundless,  for  it  is 
Raphael  himself  who  forces  the  comparison  upon  us^  by  placing  the 
fi^fure  of  Dante  among  the  fovourite  sons  of  the  Muses ;  and,  what  is 
sUU  more  striking,  by  draping  the  allegorical  figure  of  Theology  in  the 
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very  coloan  in  wliich  Dante  has  represented  Beatrice ;  TAtncly,  the 
whit«  Teil,  the  red  tunic,  and  the  green  mantle,  while  on  her  head  ha 
has  placed  the  olive  crown. 

"  Of  the  font  aliegorical  figures  which  occupy  the  compartments  of 
the  ceiling,  and  which  were  all  painted  immediately  after  Raphael's 
arrival  in  Rome,  Theology  and  Poetry  are  incontestably  the  most  re- 
markable. The  latter  would  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  calm  inspir* 
ation  of  her  glance,  even  were  she  without  her  wings,  her  starry  crown, 
and  her  azure  robe,  all  having  allusion  to  the  elevated  region  towards 
which  it  is  her  privilege  to  soar.  The  figure  of  Theology  is  quite  as 
admirably  suited  to  the  subject  she  personifies  ;  she  points  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  grand  composition,  which  takes  its  name  from  her,  and  in 
which  the  artist  has  provided  inexhaustible  food  for  the  sagacity  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  spectator. 

"  This  worit  consists  of  two  grand  divisions, — Heaven  and  Earth, — 
which  are  united  to  one  another  by  that  mystical  bond,  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist.  The  personages  whom  the  Church  has  most  honoured 
for  learning  and  holiness  are  ranged  in  picturesque  and  animated  groups 
on  either  side  of  the  altar,  on  which  the  consecrated  wafer  is  exposed. 
St.  Augustine  dictates  his  thoughts  to  one  of  his  disciples  ;  St.  Gregory, 
in  bis  pontifical  robes,  seems  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  celestial 
glory ;  St.  Ambrose,  in  a  slightly  different  attitude,  appears  to  be 
chaunting  the  Te  Deum  ;  while  St.  Jerome,  seated,  rests  his  hands  on 
a  large  iMok,  which  he  holds  on  his  knees.  Pietro  I^mbardo,  Duns 
Scotos,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Pope  Anacletus,  St.  Buonaventura,  and 
Innocent  III.  are  no  less  happily  characterised  ;  while,  behind  all  these 
illustrious  men,  whom  the  Church  and  succeeding  generations  have 
agreed  to  honour,  Raphael  has  ventured  to  introduce  Dante  with  his 
laurel  crown,  and,  with  still  greater  boldness,  the  monk  Savonarola, 
publicly  burnt  ten  years  before  as  a  heretic 

**  In  the  glory,  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  picture,  the  Three 
Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  representee!,  surrounded  by  patriarchs, 
apostles,  and  saints  :  it  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  in  some  sort  as  a 
rtsumi  of  all  the  fiivourite  compositions  produced  during  the  last  hun*> 
dred  years  by  the  Umbrian  school.  A  great  number  ofthe  types,  and 
particularly  those  of  Christ  and  the  Vir^n,  are  to  be  found  in  the  earlier 
works  of  Raphael  himself  The  Umbrian  artists,  from  having  so  long 
exclusively  employed  themselves  on  mystical  subjects,  had  certainly 
attained  to  a  marvellous  perfection  in  the  representation  of  celestial 
beatitude^  and  of  those  ineffable  things  of  which  it  has  been  said  that 
the  heart  of  man  cannot  conceive  them,  far  less,  therefore,  the  pencil  of 
man  pourtray ;  and  Raphael,  surpassing  them  in  all,  and  even  in  this 
instance  while  surpassing  himself,  appears  to  have  fixed  the  limits, 
beyond  which  Christian  art,  properly  so  called,  has  never  since  been 
able  to  advance."— ^^.  Poetry  of  Christian  Art, 

The  Stanza  of  the  Incendio  del  Borgo  is  decorated  with 
frescoes  illustrative  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Church  from  events 
in  the  reigns  of  Leo  111.  and  Leo  IV.  The  roof  has  foiu 
frescoes  by  Ferugino  illustrative  of  the  Saviour  in  glory. 

£mtnuue  Wait.^Thit  Victory  of  Leo  IV.  over  the  Saracens  at  Ostia 
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by  Giovanni  da  IXUtu^  from  designs  of  Raphad.  The  pope  is  repre- 
Kuted  with  the  features  of  Leo  X. ;  behind  him  are  Cardinal  Gtnlio  d^ 
Medici  (Clement  VI L),  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  and  othecs.  TbecasUe  ol 
Ostia  is  seen  in  the  background.  Beneath  are  Feixlinand  the  Catholic 
and  the  Emperor  Lothaire,  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggia. 

Left  fTtf//.— The  "  Inctndio  del  Boigo,"  a  fire  in  the  Leonine  City 
in  847.  In  the  background  Leo  IV.  is  seen  in  the  portico  of  the  old 
St.  Peter^s  aiTestin|^  with  a  cross  the  progress  of  the  flames»  on  their  ap* 
proach  to  the  basilica.  In  the  foref^ond  is  a  group  of  fugitiTes.  \rf 
Giulio  Romano^  resembling  iEneas  escaping  from  Troy  with  Anchises, 
followed  by  Ascanius  and  Creusa.  Beneath  are  Go^&ey  de  Bouillon 
and  Astulf(  Ethel  wolf),  the  latter  with  the  inscription :  "  Astulphus  Rex 
sub  Leone  IV.  Pont  Britanniam  Beato  Petro  vectigalem  fedt." 

Right  ffo//.— The  Justification  of  Leo  III.  before  Charlemagne,  \gf 
Pierino  del  Vaga,  The  pope  is  a  portxait  of  L«>  X.»  the  emperor  of 
Francis  I. 

Wall  of  Egrets, — The  Coronation  of  Charlemagne  in  the  old  St. 
Peter's.  Leo  X.  is  again  represented  as  Leo  III.,  and  Francis  L  as 
Charlemagne.  This  fresco  is  pardy  by  Raphael^  P<^rtly  by  Pierina  dti 
Vifga.    On  the  socle  is  Charlemagne,  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio. 

A  Fifth  Chamber  has  been  decorated  under  Pius  IX.  with 
frescoes  by  Fracassini^  in  honour  of  the  recent  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  The  ProclamatioD  of  the  Dogma ; 
the  Adoration  of  the  image  of  the  Virgin ;  and  the  Reception 
of  the  news  by  the  Virgin  in  heaven,  from  an  angelic  mes- 
senger, are  duly  represented  1 

From  the  comer  of  the  Sala  del  Constantino^  a  custode,  if 
requested,  will  give^ac^ess  to  the 

Cappdla  di  San  Lorenzo^  a  tiny  chapel  'covered  with  fres- 
coes executed  by  Fra  Angelico  for  Nicholas  V.  in  1447. 
The  upper  series  represents  events  in  the  Hfe  of  ^ 
Stephen. 

1.  His  Ordination  by  St.  Peter. 

2.  His  Almsgiving. 

3.  His  Preadiing. 

4.  He  is  brought  before  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  ("fait  «oeaer  has 
the  dress  and  shaven  crown  of  a  monk  "). 

He  is  dragged  to  Execution. 

He  is  Stoned.     Saul  is  among  the  spectators 
*'  Angelico  has  represented  St.  Stephen  as  a  yoong  num,  beardki^ 
and  with  a  most  mild  and  candid  expression.     His  dtos  is  thedeaooste 
habit,  of  a  vivid  blue.'* — Mrs.  yameson^ 

The  lower  series  represents  the  life  of  St  Laurenre. 

I.  He  is  ordained  by  Sixtus  II.  (with  the  featorei'  of  Nicholas  V.). 
a.  Sixtus  II.  delivers  the  treasures  of  the  Church  to  him  for  distnkn* 

tion  among  the  poor. 
3.  He  Distributes  them  in  AlmSb 
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4.  He  is  carried  before  Deem  the  Prefect 

5.  He  suffen  Martyrdom  A.D.  253. 

Introduced  in  the  side  arches,  are  the  figures  of  St  Je- 
rome, St  Ambrose,  St  Augustine,  St  Gregory,  St  John 
Chrysostom,  St,  Athanasius,  St  Leo — as  the  protector  of 
Rome,  and  St  Thomas  Aquinas — as  painted  by  the  Domi- 
nican Angelico,  and  for  a  Dominican  pope  Nicholas  V. 

"  TT\e  Consecration  of  St.  Stephen,  the  Distribntion  of  Alms,  and, 
above  aU,  his  Preaching,  are  three  pictures  as  perfect  of  their  kind  as 
any  that  have  been  prc^uced  by  the  greatest  masters,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  group  more  happily  conceived  as  to  arrangement, 
or  more  graceful  in  form  and  attitude,  than  that  of  the  seated  females 
listening  to  the  holy  preacher  ;  and  if  the  furious  fanaticism  of  the  exe- 
cutioners, who  stone  him  to  death,  is  not  expressed  with  all  the  energy 
we  could  desire,  this  may  be  attributed  to  a  glorious  incapacity  in  tms 
angelic  imagination,  too  exclusively  occupied  with  love  and  ecstasy  to 
be  ever  ab&  to  familiarise  itself  with  those  dramatic  scenes  in  which 
hateful  and  violent  passions  were  to  be  represented." — Rio.  Poetry  of 
Christian  Art. 

••  The  soul  of  Angelico  lives  in  perpetual  peace.  Not  seclusion  from 
the  world.  No  shutting  out  of  the  world  is  needful  for  him.  There  is 
nothing  to  shut  out.  £nvv,  lust,  contention,  discourtesy,  are  to  him  as 
though  they  were  not ;  and  the  cloister  walls  of  Fiesole  no  penitential 
solitude,  barred  from  the  stir  and  joy  of  life,  but  a  possessed  land  of 
tender  blessing,  guarded  from  the  entrance  of  all  but  holiest  sorrow. 
The  little  cell  was  as  one  of  the  houses  of  heaven  prepared  for  him  by 
bis  Master.  What  need  had  it  to  be  elsewhere  T  Wa«  not  the  Val 
'Amo,  with  its  olive  woods  in  white  blossom,  paradise  enough  for  a 
poor  monk  ?  Or  could  Chrfet  be  indeed  in  heaven  more  than  here  ? 
Was  He  not  always  with  himt  Could  he  breathe  or  see,  but  that 
Christ  breathed  beside  him,  or  looked  into  his  eyes?  Under  every 
cypress  avenue  the  angds  walked ;  he  had  seen  their  white  robes, — 
whiter  than  the  dawn, — at  his  bedside,  as  he  woke  in  early  summer. 
They  had  sung  with  him,  one  on  each  side,  when  his  voice  fiiiled  for  joy 
at  sweet  vesper  and  matin  time ;  his  eyes  were  blinded  by  their  wings 
in  the  sunset,  when  it  sank  behind  the  hills  of  Luni.** — RtiskitCs  Modern 
Painters, 


The  same  staircase  which  is  usually  ascended  to  reach 
the  Stanze  (that  on  the  left  of  the  fountain  in  the  Cortile 
S.  Damaso)  will  also  lead,  by  turning  to  the  left  in  the 
loggia  of  the  third  floor,  to  : 

The  Gallery  of  Pictures^  founded  by  Pius  VII.,  who  acted 
on  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  and  of  Canova,  and 
formed  the  present  collection  from  the  pictures  which  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  French  from  the  Roman  churches, 
upon  their  restoration.     The  pictures  have,  to  a  great  extend 
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been  recently  reananged  and  are  not  tXL  nmnbered.  Eadi 
picture  is  worthy  of  separate  examination.  They  are  con- 
tained m.  four  rooms,  and  according  to  their  present  posir 
tionaxe: 

Emtranck  Wall: 

I.  St  Jerome :  Lenutfdo  da  Vinei^  painted  in  bistr& 
id  St.  John  Baptist :  Gttertm^, 

4.  The    AnnondatioD,  AdoratiaB    of  the  Magi,  and   Prescnta- 

tx>n  in  the  Temple :  Rapkad  ^ — ^Mrmeriy  a  predella  to  the 
Coronatioo  of  the  Vireia  in  the  thizd  room. 

5.  The  dead  Christ  and  Mair  Magdalen :  Andrea  Mamitgna^ — 

from  the  Aldrovandi  gallefj  at  Bologna. 
7.  Madonna  with  the  Child  and  St  John:  /r.  Franda. 

Right  Wall  : 

The  Story  of  St  Nioolo  of  Barf  :  Fra  Ange&o  da  FitseU, — 
two  out  ri  the  three  predella  pictnres  once  in  the  sacristy  of 
S.  Domenieo  at  Florence^  whence  they  were  carried  off  to 
Paris»  where  the  third  remains. 
(Above,)  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds :  MurilU. 
The  Virgin  santmnded  hr  Angels :  Fra  Angelica, 
3.  The  Story  of  St  Hyacinth :  Bmozso  GoaoiL 

(AboTC^)  The  Marriage  of  St  Catherine :  MurUla, 

a.  "ITreSanti:"/'<n^fWML 

Paft  of  a  lam  preddla  in  the  cbnrdi  of  S.  Pfetro  Casinensi  at  Pe- 
nigia.  ScTeral  saints  from  this  predella  still  remain  in  the  sacristy  of 
S.  Pietro;  two  afe  at  Lyons. 

*'  In  the  centre  is  St.  Benedict,  with  his  black  cowl  over  his  he«d 
and  long  parted  beard,  the  book  in  one  hand,  and  the  asperge  in  the 
other.  On  one  side,  St  Placidus,  yonng  and  with  a  mil(^  candid  ex- 
pression, black  habit  and  shaven  crown.  On  the  other  side  is  St 
Flavia  (or  St.  Catherine?),  crowned  as  a  martyr,  holding  her  palm,  and 
gasii^  upward  with  a  dirine  expression." — Mrs,  JdnusoHn 

(Above  this)  The  Holy  Family  and  Saints :  Bani/kaia, 

Left  IVa/l—Thc  Dead  Christ,  with  the  Viigin,  St  John,  and  the 
Magdalen  lamenting :  CarU  CrhidH, 

Wall  of  Egress. — Faith,  Hope»  and  Charity,  Rapkad: — ciicidar 
medalfioBs  in  bistre,  which  once  formed  a  preddht  for  ''.the  Entomb- 
ment" in  the  Borghese  gallery. 

%ndRoam, — 

Entrance  Wall. — ^The  Communion  of  St.  Jerome:  Domenkhina.  This 
b  the  master-piece  of  the  master,  and  perhaps  second  only  to  the  Trans- 
figuration. It  was  painted  for  the  monks  of  Ara  Coeli,  who  quarrelled 
with  the  artist,  and  shut  up  the  picture.  Afterwards  they  commissioned 
Pbussin  to  paint  an  alUr-piece  for  their  church,  and,  instead  of  supplying 
him  with  fresh  canvas,  produced  the  picture  of  Dt>menichino,and  desiM 
feiB  ft»  paint  e\er  it     Poassin  indignantly  threw  up  his  engagement, 
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«nd  made  known  the  existence  of  the  picture,  which  was  afterward!  pre- 
lenred  in  the  church  of  S.  Girolamo  della  Cariti,  whence  it  was  carried 
off  by  the  French.  St.  Jerome,  on  his  death-bed  at  Bethlehem,  is 
represented  receiving  the  Last  Sacraments  from  St.  £phraim  of  Syria, 
while  St.  Paula  kneels  by  his  side. 

'*  The  Last  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  pictures  in  the  world, — the  St.  Jerome  of  Domenichino, 
which  has  been  thought  worthy  of  being  placed  opposite  to  the  Trans- 
titration  of  Raphael,  in  the  Vatican.  The  aged  saint, — feeble,  ema« 
ciated,  dying, — is  borne  in  the  arms  of  his  disciples  to  the  chapel  of  his 
monastery,  and  placed  within  the  porch.  ^  A  young  priest  sustains  him ; 
St.  Paula,  kneeling,  kisses  one  of  his  thin  bony  hands ;  the  saint  fixes 
his  eager  eyes  on  the  countenance  of  the  priest,  who  is  about  to  admin- 
ister the  Sacrament, — a  noble,  dignified  figure  in  a  rich  ecclesiastical 
dress ;  a  deacon  holds  the  cup,  and  an  attendant  priest  the  book ;  the 
lion  droops  his  head  wi^h  an  expression  of  grief ;+  the  eyes  and  attention 
of  all  are  on  the  dying  wint,  while  four  angels,  hovering  above,  look 
down  upon  the  scene." — JamesorCs  Sacred  Art. 

*'  And  Jerome's  death  (a.d.  420)  drawing  near,  he  commanded  that 
he  should  be  laid  on  the  bare  ground  and  covered  with  sackcloth,  and 
calling  the  brethren  around  him,  he  spake  sweetly  to  them,  and  ex- 
horted them  in  many  holy  words,  and  appointed  Eusebius  to  be  their 
abbot  in  his  room.  And  then,  with  tears,  he  received  the  blessed  Eucha- 
rist, and  sinking  backwards  again  on  the  earth,  his  hands  crossed  on  his 
heart,  he  sung  the  'Nunc  Dimittis,'  which  being  finished,  it  being  the 
hour  of  compline,  suddenly  a  great  light,  as  of  the  noonday  sun,  shone 
nmnd  about  him,  within  which  light  angels  innumerable  were  seen  by 
the  bystanders,  in  shifting  motion,  like  sparks  among  the  dry  reeds. 
And  the  voice  of  the  Saviour  was  heard,  inviting  him  to  heaven,  and  the 
holy  Doctor  answered  that  he  was  readv.  And  after  an  hour,  that  light 
departed,  and  Jerome's  spirit  with  it." — Lord  Lindsay^  from  Peter  de 
NataWms, 

Right  fVa//,—'*The  Madonna  di  Foligno,"  Raphael^  ordered  in  15 1 1 
by  Sigisraondo  Conti  for  the  church  of  Ara  Coeli  (where  he  is  buried),  and 
removed  in  1565  to  Foligno,  when  his  great-niece,  Anna  Conti,  took 
the  veil  there  at  the  convent  of  St'  Anna.  The  angel  in  the  foreground 
bears  a  tablet,  with  the  names  of  the  painter  and  donor,  and  the  date 
1512.^  The  city  of  Foligno  is  seen  in  the  background,  with  a  falling 
bomb,'  from  which  one  may  believe  that  the  picture  was  a  votive  offering 
from  Sigismondo  for  an  escape  during  a  siege.  The  picture  was  origin- 
ally on  panel,  and  was  transferred  to  canvas  at  Paris. 

"The  Madonna  di  Foligno,  however  beautifiil  in  the  whole  arrange- 
ment, however  excellent  in  the  execution  of  separate  parts,  appears  to 
belong  to  a  transition  state  of  development  There  is  something  of  the 
ecstatic  enthusiasm  which  has  produced  such  peculiar  conceptions  and 
treatment  of  religious  subjects  in  other  artists — Correggio,  for  example — 
and  which,  so  far  from  harmonizing  with  the  unaffected  serene  grace  of 

*  The  candle  is  mg:emou«1y  made  crooked  in  the  socket,  not  to  interfsre  with  the 
Kms  of  the  architecture,  while  the  flame  is  stnught. 

f  "According  to  the  'Spiritual  Meadow'  of  John  Mo«dius.  who  die  '  a.d.  690, 
the  lion  is  said  to  have  pined  away  after  Jerome's  death,  and  to  haTe  died  at  last  on 
bk  grave 
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Raphid,  has  in  this  instance  led  to  some  serious  defects.  This  ic 
is  particularly  applicable  to  the  figures  of  St.  John  and  St.  Francis :  the 
fiynner  looks  out  of  the  picture  with  a  fantastic  action,  and  the  drawhig 
of  his  arm  is  even  considerably  mannered.  St.  Francis  has  an  cxpres- 
Am  of  fanatical  ecstasy,  and  his  countenance  is  strikingly  weak  rn.  the 
painting  (composed  of  reddish,  ydlowtsh,  and  grey  tones,  which  caimof 
be  wholly  ascribed  to  their  restorer).  Again,  St  Jcnmie  looks  up  with 
a  soft  of  firetfid  expression,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  recognise^  as  some 
do^  a  mournful  resignation ;  there  is  also  an  exaggexated  style  of  drawing 
in  the  eves,  which  sometimer  gives  a  sharpness  to  the  expfession  ot 
Raphael  s  figures,  and  appears  verr  marked  in  some  of  his  other  pictures. 
Lastly,  the  Madonna  and  the  Child,  who  turn  to  the  donor,  are  in  atti- 
tudes which,  however  giaceful,  are  not  perhaps  sufficiently  tranquil  for 
the  majesty  of  the  queen  of  heaven.  The  expression  of  the  Madonna.'s 
countenance  is  extremely  sweet,  but  with  more  of  the  character  of  a 
mere  woman  than  of  a  glorified  being.  The  figure  of  the  donor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  excellent,  with  an  expression  of  sincerity  and  truth ;  the 
angel  with  the  tablet  is  of  unspeakable  intensity  and  exquisite  beauty 
—one  of  the  most  marvellous  figures  that  Raphael  has  created." — 
Kugter. 

**  In  the  upper  part  of  the  composition  sits  the  Viigin  in  heavenlj 
glory  ;  by  her  side  is  the  Infant  Christ,  partly  sustained  by  his  mother's 
veil,  which  is  drawn  round  his  body :  both  look  down  boiignly  on  the 
votary,  Sigismund  Conti,  who»  kneeling  below,  gazes  up  with  an  cxpiTeS" 
sion  of  the  most  intense  gratitude  and  devotion.  It  is  a  portrait  from  the 
life,  and  certainly  one  of  the  finest  and  most  life-like  that  exist  in  paint- 
ing. Behihd  him  stands  St  Jerome,  who,  placing  his  hand  upon  the 
head  of  the  votary,  seems  to  present  him  to  his  celestial  protectress. 
On  the  other  side,  John  the  Baptist,  the  meagre  wild-looking  prophet  of 
the  desert,  points  upward  to  the  Redeemer.  More  in  fiont  kneels  St 
Francis,  who,  while  he  l<k>ks  up  to  heaven  with  trusting  and  imploring 
love,  extends  his  right  hand  towards  the  worshippers  supposea  to  be 
assembled  in  the  church,  recommending  them  also  to  the  protecting 
grace  of  the  Virgin.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture,  dividing  these  two 
groups,  stands  a  lovely  angel-boy,  holding  in  his  hand  a  tablet,  one  of 
the  most  charming  figures  of  this  kind  Raphael  ever  painted  ;  the  head, 
looking  up,  has  that  sublime,  yet  perfectly  childish  giace^  which  strikes 
one  yi  those  ^wfiil  angd-boys  in  the  '  Madonna  di  San  Sisto.'  The  back- 
ground is  a  landscape,  in  which  appears  the  city  of  Foligno  at  a  distance ; 
it  is  overshadowed  by  a  storm-cloud,  and  a  meteor  is  seen  (idling  ;  but 
above  these  bends  a  rainbow,  pledge  of  pe^ce  and  safety.  The  whole 
picture  glows  throughout  with  life  and  beauty,  hallowed  by  that  profound 
religious  sentiment  which  suggested  the  offering,  and  which  the  sympa- 
thetic artist  seems  to  have  caught  finom  the  grateful  donor.  It  was  dedi- 
cated in  the  church  of  the  Ara  Ccdi  at  Rome^  which  belongs  to  the 
Franciscans,  hence  St.  Francis  is  one  of  the  principal  figures.  When  I 
was  asked,  at  Rome,  why  St.  Jerome  had  been  introduced  into  the 
picture,  I  thought  it  might  be  thus  svrcounted  for : — The  patron  saint  of 
the  donor,  St.  Sigismund,  was  a  king  and  warrior,  and  Conti  might 
possibly '  link  it  did  not  accord  with  his  profession,  as  a  humble  ecclesi- 
astic, to  introduce  him  here.  The  most  celebrated  convent  of  the 
Jeronymites  in  Italy  is  that  of  St.  Sigismund,  near  Cremona,  placed 
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mder  the  special  protection  of  St.  Jerome^  who  is  also  in  a  general  1 
the  patron  of  all  ecclesiastics ;  -hence^  pefhaps,  he  figures  here  as  the 
pfotector  of  Sigismund  Conti." — Jamesat^s  Legends  of  the  Madonna^ 
p.  103. 

WaUefEgress.^*'^  The  Transfiguration : "  Raphael  The  grendest  pic- 
tote  in  the  world.  It  was  originafly  painted  by  order  of  Cardinal  Giulio 
de*  Medici  (afterwards  Clement  Vll.)  Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  for 
that  proTindal  cathedral.  But  it  was  scarcely  finished  when  Raphael 
died,  and  it  hong  over  his  death-bed  as  he  lay  in  states  and  was  carried 
m  his  funeral  procession. 

"And  when  all  beheld 
Him  where  he  lay,  how  changed  from  yesterday — 
Him  in  that  hour  cut  off,  and  at  his  haul 
His  last  great  work  ;  when,  entering  in,  theylook'd. 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  masterpiece — 
Now  on  his  face,  lifeless  and  colourless. 
Then  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and  breathed. 
And  would  live  on  for  ages — all  were  moved. 
And  sighs  buzst  forth  and  loudest  lamentations." 

Rogers, 

The  three  following  quotations  may  perhaps  represent  the  practical, 
Ksthetical,  and  spiritual  aspects  of  the  picture. 

**  It  is  somewhat  strange  to  see  the  whole  picture  of  the  Transfiguration 
—including  the  three  apostles,  prostrate  on  the  mount,  shading  their 
dazzled  senses  firom  the  insuffemole  brightness — occupving  only  a  small 
part  of  the  top  of  the  canvas,  and  the  principal  field  filled  with  a  totally 
distinct  and  certainly  unequalled  picture — that  of  the  demoniac  boy, 
whom  our  Saviour  cured  on  commg  down  firom  the  mount,  after  hit 
transfiguration.  This  was  done  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the 
monks  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  for  which  church  it  was  painted.  It 
was  the  universal  custom  of  the  age — the  yet  unbanished  taste  of  Gothic 
days — ^to  have  two  pictures,  a  celestial  and  a  terrestrial  one,  wholly 
unconnected  with  each  other ;  accordingly,  we  see  few,  even  of  the 
finest  paintings,  'in  which  there  is  not  a  heavenly  subject  above  and  an 
earthly  below — for  the  great  masters  of  that  day,  like  our  own  Shaks- 
peare,  were  compelled  to  suit  their  works  to  the  taste  of  their  employers." 
'■^EaUnis  Rome, 

**  It  must  ever  be  matter  of  wonder  that  any  one  can  have  doubted  of 
the  grand  unity  of  such  a  conception  as  this.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Lord,  the  disconsolate  parents  brmg  a  possessed  boy  to  the  disciples  of 
the  Holy  One.  They  seem  to  have  been  making  attempts  to  cast  out  the 
Evil  Spirit ;  one  has  opened  a  book,  to  see  whether  by  chance  any 
spell  were  contained  in  it  which  might  be  succi'fsfiil  against  this  plague, 
!mt  in  vain.  At  this  moment  appears  He  who  alone  has  the  power, 
^nd  appeals  transfigured  in  glory.  They  remember  His  former  mighty 
deeds ;  they  instantly  point  aloft  to  the  vision  as  the  only  source  of 
healing.  How  can  the  upper  and  lower  pa^  be  sepamted  T  Both  are 
one  ;  beneath  is  Suffering  craving  for  Aid  ;  above  is  active  Power  and 
helpful  Grace.  Both  refer  to  one  another ;  both  work  in  one  another. 
Those  vho^  in  our  dispute  over  the  picture,  thought  with  me,  confirmed 
their  view  by  this  considemtion :  Raffaelle,  they  said,  was  ever  distin- 
guhhed  by  the  exquisite  {  ropriety  of  his  conceptions.     And  is  it  likely 
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thit  thbjpAfaiter,  ttnis  gifted  by  God,  and  ewerywhere  reoogftlnble  \ff 
tlie  exeeti«noe  <]f  this  His  gift,  would  in  the  full  ripttess  of  his  powet* 
b^Te  thought  and  pointed  wrongly  t    Not  so  ;  he  is,  as  nature  is,  ever 

right,  and  then  most  deeply  and  truly  right  when  we  least  suspect  it"— * 
GoeiMi  fVerk^  iii.  p.  33. 

**  In  looking  at  the  Tninsfignration  we  most  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
lot  an  historiod  but  a  devotional  picture, — ^that  the  intention  of  the 
painter  was  not  to  represent  a  scene,  but  to  excite  rdigious  feding^  by 
exptesring,  so  fiur  as  painting  might  do  it|  a  yery  sublime  idea. 

"  If  we  remove  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  picture^  so  that  die 
forms  shall  become  vague,  indistinct,  and  only  the  masses  of  coloor  and 
the  light  and  shade  perfectly  distinguishable,  we  shall  see  that  the 
picture  is  indeed  divided  as  if  horizontally,  the  npper  half  being  all 
lig^t,  and  the  lower  half  comparatiTely  all  dark.  As  we  approach 
nearer,  step  by  step,  we  behold  above,  the  radiant  figure  of  the  Saviour 
floating  in  mid-air,  with  arms  outspread,  garments  of  tras^Muent  light* 
glorifi«i  visage  upturned  as  if  in  rapture,  and  the  hair  lifted  and  scat- 
tered as  I  have  seen  it  in  persons  under  the  influence  of  electricity.  On 
the  right,  Moses ;  on  the  left,  Elijah  ;  representing  respectively  the  old 
Law  and  the  old  Prophecies,  which  both  testified  of  Him.  The  three 
disciples  lie  on  the  ground,  terror-struck,  dazzled.  There  is  a  sort  of 
eminence  or  platform,  but  no  perspective,  no  attempt  at  real  locality, 
for  the  scene  is  revealed  as  in  a  vision,  and  the  same  soft  transparent 
li^t  envelopes  the  whole.  This  is  the  spiritual  life,  xaJsed  &r  above  the 
earth,  but  not  yet  in  heaven.  Below  is  seen  the  earthly  lights  poor 
humanity  struggling  helplessly  with  pain,  infirmity,  and  death*  The 
fikther  brings  his  son,  the  possessed,  or  as  we  should  now  say,  the 
epileptic  boy,  who  oftentimes  fiUls  into  the  water,  or  into  the  fire,  or  lies 
grovelling  on  the  earth,  foaming  and  gnashing  his  teeth  ;  the  boy  stxu^* 
gles  in  his  arms, — the  rolling  eyes,  the  distorted  features,  the  spasmodic 
ambs,  are  at  once  terriUe  and  pitiful  to  look  on. 

**  Such  is  the  profound,  the  heart-moving  significance  of  this  wonder- 
ful picture.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  fearful  approximation  of  the  most  opposite 
things  ;  the  mournful  helplessness,  suiferii^,  and  degradation  of  human 
nature,  the  unavailing  pity,  are  placed  in  immediate  contrast  with 
spiritual  light,  life^  hope, — ^nay,  the  veiy  fruition  of  heavenly  rapture. 

**  It  has  been  asked,  who  are  the  two  figures,  the  two  saintly  deacoos, 
who  stand  on  each  side  of  the  upper  group,  and  what  have  they  to  do 
with  the  mystery  above,  or  the  sorrow  below  !  Their  presence  shows 
that  the  whole  was  conceived  as  a  vision,  or  a  poem.  The  two  saints 
are  St.  Laurence  and  St.  Julian,  placed  there  at  the  request  of  the  Car- 
dinal de'  Medici,  for  whom  the  picture  was  painted,  to  be  c^Eered  by 
him  as  an  act  of  devotion  as  well  as  munificence  to  his  new  bishopric ; 
and  these  two  figures  commemorate  in  a  poetical  way,  not  unusaal  at 
the  time,  his  fiither,  Lorenzo^  and  his  uncle,  Giuliano  de*  Medici.  Thqr 
would  be  better  away  ;  but  Raphael,  in  consenting  to  the  wish  of  h« 
patron  that  they  should  be  introduced,  left  no  doubt  of  the  significance 
of  the  whole  composition,  tHat  it  is  placed  before  worshippers  as  a  re- 
velation of  the  double  life  of  earthly  sufierii^  and  spiritual  tajth,  as  as 
excitement  to  relieions  contemplation  and  religious  hope. 

*'  In  the  Gospel,  the  Transfiguration  of  Our  Lord  is  first  described, 
then  the  gathering  of  the  people  and  the  appeal  of  the  fiOher  in  behsU 
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of  liis  sflUcted  toil.  They  ftpoear  to  have  been  anraltaiieoiis ;  hot  paint* 
ing  only  could  have  placed  tnem  before  oar  eyes,  at  the  same  moment, 
in  all  their  snggcstive  contrast.  It  will  be  said  that  in  the  brief  record 
of  the  Evan^list,  this  contrast  is  nowhere  indicated,  but  the  painter 
found  it  there  and  was  right  to  use  it, — just  the  same  as  if  a  man  should 
chcxise  a  text  from  which  to  preach  a  sermon,  and,  in  doing  so^  should 
evolve  from  the  inspired  words  many  teachings,  many  deep  reasonings, 
besides  those  most  obvious  and  apparent 

"  But,  after  we  have  prepared  ourselves  to  understand  and  to  take 
into  our  heads  all  that  this  wonderful  picture  can  suggest,  considered  aa 
W3L  emanation  of  the  mind,  we  find  that  it  has  other  interests  for  us,  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  work  of  art  It  was  the  last  picture  which  came 
from  Raphael's  hand  ;  he  was  painting  on  it  when  he  was  seized  with 
his  last  illness.  He  had  completed  all  the  upper  part  of  the  composi- 
tiun,  all  the  ethereal  vision,  but  the  lower  part  of  it  was  still  un6nished« 
and  in  this  state  the  picture  was  hung  over  his  bier ;  when,  after  his 
death,  he  was  laid  out  in  his  painting-room,  and  all  his  pupils  and 
friendfi,  and  the  people  of  Rome,  came  to  look  upon  him  for  the  last 
time ;  and  when  those  who  stood  round  raised  their  eyes  to  the  Trans- 
figuration, and  then  bent  them  on  the  lifeless  form  extended  beneath  it, 
*  every  heart  was  like  to  burst  with  grief  {fitceva  scoppiare  Pamma  di 
dolort  a  tgnuMc  eke  aurvi  guardava),  as,  indeed,  well  it  might. 

"Two-thirds  of  tne  fxice  of  the  picture,  655  '  ducati  di  camera,'  had 
already  been  paid  by  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  and,  in  the  following 
year,  that  part  of  the  picture  which  Raj^ael  had  left  unfinished  was 
completed  by  his  pupil  Giulio  Romano,  a  powerful  and  gifted,  but  not  a 
fefined  or  derated,  genius.  He  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  the 
colours  and  chiaroscuro  according  to  Raphael's  design,  but  not  certainly 
as  Raphael  himself  would  have  done  it.  The  sum  which  Giulio  received 
he  bestowed  as  a  dowry  on  his  sister,  when  he  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
Lorenzetto  the  sculptor,  who  had  been  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Raphael. 
The  cardinal  did  not  send  the  picture  to  Narbonne,  but,  unwilling  to 
deprive  Rome  of  such  a  masterpiece^  he  presented  it  to  the  church  of 
San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  and  sent  in  its  stead  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  by 
Sebastian  del  Piombo,  now  in  our  National  Gallery.  The  French  carried 
oir  the  Tranafiguration  to  Paris  in  1797,  and  when  restored,  it  was 
friaced  in  the  Vatican,  where  it  now  is.*'-  'Mr$,  Jamesaris  History  of  Our 
Lord^  vol.  i 

yrd  Foom, — 

Entrance  ^f^oJ/.— Madoima  and  Saints :  TUian. 

'*  Titian's  altar-piece  is  a  specimen  of  his  pictures  of  this  dass.  St. 
Nichobtt,  in  full  episcopd  costume^  is  gazing  upwards  with  an  air  of 
iBspiration.  St  Peter  is  locddng  over  his  woulder  at  a  book,  and  a 
beautiful  St.  Catherine  is  on  the  other  side.  Farther  behind,  are  St 
Francis  and  St  Anthony  of  Padua ;  on  the  left  St  Sebastian,  whose 
figure  recurs  in  almost  aU  of  these  pictures.  Above,  in  the  clouds,  with 
ongds,  is  the  Madonna,  who  looks  cheerfiilly  on,  while  the  lovely  Child 
holds  a  wreath,  as  if  ready  to  crown  a  votary." — ICugier, 

**  In  this  picture  there  are  three  sti^;es,  or  whatever  they  are  called, 
tibe  tame  as  m  the  Transfiguration.  Below,  saints  and  martyrs  are  re- 
presented in  suffering  and  abasement ;  oq  every  bee  is  depicted  sadness, 
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■ay,  alEMwt  impttieiice ;  one  figure  in  rich  episcopal  ibbeg  looks  n> 
wuds,  with  the  most  eager  and  agonized  longinf^  as  if  weeping,  but  he 
csaiv)t  see  all  that  is  floating  above  his  head,  bat  which  we  see,  standing 
in  front  of  the  picture.  Above,  Mary  and  her  Child  are  in  a  cloud, 
ladiant  with  joy,  and  sarrounded  by  angels,  who  have  woven  many  gar* 
lands ;  the  Holy  Child  holds  one  of  these,  and  seems  as  if  about  to 
down  the  saints  beneath,  bat  his  Mother  withholds  his  hand  for  the 
moment  (?).  The  contrast  between  the  pain  and  suffering  bdow, 
whence  St  Sebastian  looks  focth  out  of  the  picture  with  gloom  and 
aluoft  apathy,  and  the  lofty  unalloyed  exultation  in  the  doads  above^ 
where  crowns  and  palms  are  already  awaiting  him,  is  truly  admirable 
High  above  the  group  of  Mary  hovers  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  whom 
emanates  a  bright  streaming  li^t,  thus  forming  the  apex  of  the  whole 
composition.  I  have  just  remembered  that  Goethe,  at  the  be^mdng  of 
his  first  visit  to  Rome,  describes  and  admires  this  picture ;  and  he  speaks 
of  it  in  considerable  detaiL  It  was  at  that  time  in  the  QuirinaL" — 
Memddssohns  Letters, 

Sta.  Maigherita  da  Cortona :  Gmertina,  She  is  represented  kned- 
hig,— angels  hovering  above, — in  the  background  is  the  Convent  of 
Coitona. 

Right  Wall: 

Martyrdom  of  St.  lanrence :  Spagnolett9, 

28.  The  Magdalen,  with  angds  bearing  the  instraments  of  the 

Passion:  Gmercina. 

23.  The  Coronation  of  the  Viigin :  Pinturieckh, 

24.  The  Resurrection  :  Pentgin^.    The  figures  are  sharply  rdieved 

against  a  bright  green  landscape  and  a  perfectly  green  sky. 
"Hie  figure  of  the  risen  Saviour  is  in  a  raised  gold  nimbus 
surrounded  by  cherubs'  heads,  as  in  the  fresco  of  Pintu- 
ricchio  at  the  Am  Coeli.  The  escaping  soldier  is  said  to  be 
a  poTtrait  of  Peruginoy  introduced  by  Raphael, — the  sleeping 
,  soldier  that  of  Raphael,  by  Peraginow 

S5.  **La  Madonna  di  Monte  Luco,'*  designed  by  Raphari:  the 
upper  part  painted  by  Giuli^  Romano^  the  lower  by  Frameset 
Penni  (II  Fattore).  The  apostles  looking  into  the  tomb  of 
the  Virgin,  find  it  bloommg  with  heartsease  and  ixias. 
Above,  the  Virgin  is  crowned  amid  the  angels.  There 
is  a  lovely  landscape  seen  through  a  dark  cave,  which  ends 
awkwardly  in  the  black  clouds.  This  picture  was  painted 
kfit  the  convent  of  Monte  Lnco  near  Sp<Meto. 
The  Nativity :  Gtavanni  Spagntu 

sy.  The  Coronation  of  the  Vii]^ :  Raphad,  The  preddla  m  the 
first  room  belonged  to  this  picture,  which  was  painted  fiar  the 
Benedictines  of  Perugia. 

18.  The  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  under  an  arcade — ^with  S.  Ixh 
renzo,  St  Louis,  S.  Brcoiano,  and  S.  Costanzo^  standing: 
On  the  step  of  the  throne  is  inscribed  *Hoc  Petrus  de 
Chastro  Plebis  Pimdt.' 

29.  Virgin  and  Child :  SassofemUo,    A  fiit  mundane  Infiatnt  and 

a  coarse  Viigin  seated  00  a  crescent  moon.     The  Child 
holds  a  rosaiy. 
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Smo  Wall: 

Tie  Entombment:  Caraoaggh, 

*'  CaiaTaggio's  entombment  of  Christ  is  a  picture  wanting  in  all 
the  characteristics  of  holy  sublimity ;  but  is  nererthdess  lull  of 
solemnity,  only  perhaps  too  like  the  funeral  solemnity  of  a  gipsy 
chief.  A  figure  of  such  natural  sorrow  as  the  Virgin,  who  is 
represented  as  exhausted  with  weeping,  with  her  trembling  out- 
stretdied  hands,  has  seldom  been  painted.  Even  as  mothet  of  a 
gipsy  chief,  she  is  dignified  and  touching.'' — JCugUr. 

Left  Wall  (rkturning)  : 

31.  Doge  A.  Gritti  {Titian),  half-length,  in  a  yellow  robe. 

Two  yery large  pictures  in  many  compartments,  by  Niccolo  Aiunna^ 
of  the  Crucifixion  and  Saints.     (Between  them) 

Sixtus  IV.  and  his  Court :  Mdoao  da  FarR,  A  fresco,  removed  from 
the  Vatican  library  by  Leo  XII.,  which  is  a  most  interesting  memorial  of 
an  important  historical  family.  Near  the  figure  of  the  pope,  Sixtus  IV., 
who  is  known  to  Roman  travellers  from  his  magnificent  bronze  tomb  in 
the  Chapd  of  the  Sacrament  at  St.  Peter's,  stand  two  of  his  nephews,  of 
whom  one  is  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  afterwards  Julius  II.,  and  the  other 
Pietro  Riario,  who,  from  the  position  of  a  humble  Franciscan  monk,  was 
raised,  in 'a  few  months,  by  his  uncle,  to  be  Bishop  of  Treviso,  Car- 
dinal'Archbishop  of  Seville,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Archbishop  of 
Valentia,  and  Archbishop  of  Florence,  when  his  life  changed,  and  he  lived 
with  such  extrava^nce,  and  gave  banquets  so  magnificent,  that  '*  never 
bad  pagan  antiqmty  seen  anjrthing  like  it ;"  *  but  within  two  years  "he 
^ed  (not  without  suspiciQ»itf  poison),  toihe  great  grief  of  Pope  Sixtus, 
and  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  whole  college  of  cardinals,  "t  The  kneeling 
fu;nre  represents  Flatina,  the  historian  of  the  popes  and  prefect  of  the 
Vatican  library.  In  the  background  stand  two  other  nephews  of  the 
pope,  Cardinal  Giovanni  della  Rovere,  and  Girolamo  Riario,  who  was 
mairied  by  \ns  unde  (or  father  ?),  the  po]>e^  to  the  famous  Caterina 
Sfbrza, — was  suspected  of  being  the  originator  of  the  conspiracy  of 
tiie  Pazzi, — was  created  Count  of  Forli,  and  to  whose  aggrandisement 
Sixtus  IV.  sacrificed  every  principle  of  morality  and  justice :  he  was 
■mrdered  at  Forli,  April  14th,  14S8.  Beneath  is  inscribed : 
'*  Templa  domum  expositu  font  moenia  pontes : 
Vixgineam  Trivh  quod  repararis  aquam 
Prisca  licet  nautis  statuas  dare  commoda  portus : 

£t  Vaticanum  cingere  Sixte  jugum : 
Plus  tamen  urbs  del^ :  nam  que  sqnalore  latebeL 
Gennitnr  in  celebri  bibliotheca  loca" 

^jRo&m.— 
Entrancb  Wall  : 

32.  The  Martyrdom  of  SS.  Processus  and  Martiniainii,  the  gaoleiB 

of  St  Peter  :  Valentin.  It  b  stigmatised  by  Kugler  as  *'aa 
unimportant  and  bad  picture,**  but,  perhaps  from  the  ooii* 
nection  of  the  subject  with  the  stoiy  of  St  Peter,  las  beea 

*  See  Stefano  Infessura,  Rev.  Ital.  ScripC  torn.  8. 
t  Corio,  ist  mil.  i».  876. 
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dionght  worthy  of  being  copied  in  moanc  fai  the  1i*dki^ 
whence  this  picture  was  brought. 
««ThU  picture  it  terriUe  for  dark  and  effective  expression ;  it  is  rart 
one  of  those  subjects  in  which  the  Caiavagglo  sdiool  dd^ted. '— 

33.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter :  Guide  Rem, 

**  This  has  the  heavy  powerful  forms  of  Caravaggio,  but  wants  the 
passionate  feeling  which  sustains  such  subjects, — ^it  is  a  martyrdom  and 
nothing  more, — it  might  pass  for  an  enormous  and  horrible  genre  pic- 
ture."—^i^;fer. 

34.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus :  M  Poussin.     A  most  horrible 

picture  of  the  disembowelment  of  the  saint  upon  a  udied. 
ft  was  copied  in  mosaic  in  St  Peter's  when  tlie  picture  was 
removed  from  thence. 

Left  Wall: 
35*  '^^   Annunciation:   Baroeeh,     From  Sla.  Maria  at  Loreto^ 
detained  in  the  Vatican  in  ezchaage  for  a  mosaic,  after  it  was 
sent  back  by  the  French. 

36.  St.  Gregoiy  the  Great — the  miimde  of  the  Brandenm  :  A$tirm 

Saccku 
"The  Empress  Constantia  sent  to  St  Gregory  requesting  some  of 
the  relics  of  St  Peter  and  St.  PauL  He  excused  himself,  saying  that 
he  dared  not  disturb  their  sacred  remains  for  such  a  purpose,  ~but  he 
sent  her  part  of  a  consecrated  doth  (Brandeum)  whicn  had  enfolded 
the  body  of  St  John  the  Evangelist.  The  empress  rejected  this  gift 
with  contempt:  whereupon  Gregory,  to  show  that  such  things  are 
hallowed  not  so  much  in  themselves  as  by  the  fiuth  of  believers,  laid 
the  Biandeum  on  the  altar,  and  after  preying  he  took  up  a  knife  and 
pieroed  it,  and  blood  flowed  as  from  a  living  body." — Jameson's  Saend 
Art,  p.  321. 

37.  The  Ecstasy  of  Sta.  Michdina:  Baroccio,    This  picture  is 

mentioned  by  Lanzi  as  "  Sta.  Michelina  estatica  sul  CtU» 
tfarw."    The  story  appears  to  be  lost. 

Betwbek  the  Windows  : 
The  Madonna  and  Child  with  St  Jerome  and  St  Bartholomew ; 
MeretU  da  Brescia  (Buamficino\, 

35.  The  Dream  of  Sta.  Helena  (of  the  findmg  of  the  true  Cross): 

FaoU  Veronese,     Once  in  the  Capitol  ooUectioiL 

Right  Wall  (returning)  : 

39.  Madonna  with  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Jerome:  Guide.    The  St 

Thomas  is  very  prand. 

40.  Madonna  della  Cmtola  with  St.  John   and   St    Augnstfik 

Signed  1521 :  Cesare  da  Sesto, 

41.  Salvator  Mundi.    Christ  seated  on  the  rainbow:  Ccrr^^t 

42.  St.  Romualdo :  Andrea  Sacchi,    The  saint  sees  the  vision  d 

a  ladder  by  which  the  friars  of  his  Order  ascend  to  heaven. 
The  monks  in  white  drapezy  are  grand  and  noble  figures. 

'*  It  is  recorded  in  the  legend  of  St  Romualdo,  that,  a  short  time 
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before  hs  death,  he  fell  asleep  beside  a  fountain  near  his  cell ;  and  he 
dreamed,  and  in  his  dream  he  saw  a  ladder  like  that  which  the  patriarch 
Tacob  beheld  in  his  vision,  resting  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reach- 
ing to  heaven ;  and  he  saw  the  brethren  of  his  Order  ascesiding  by  twos 
uid  by  threes,  all  clothed  in  white.  When  Romualdo  awoke  from  his 
dream,  he  changed  the  habit  of  his  monks  from  black  to  white,  which 
they  have  ever  since  worn  in  remembrance  of  this  vision." — Jamesoris 
Monastic  Orders^  p.  117. 


A  door  on  the  ground-fioor  of  the  Cortile  di  S.  Damaso 
will  admit  visitors  (with  an  order)  to  visit  the  Papal  Manu- 
factory of  Mosaics,  whence  so  many  beautiful  works  have 
issued,  and  where  others  are  always  in  progress. 

'*  Ghiilandajo,  who  felt  the  ntmost  enthusiasm  for  the  august  remains 
of  Roman  grandeur,  was  still  more  deeply  impressed  by  the  sight  of  the 
ancient  mosaics  of  the  Christian  basilicas,  the  image  of  which  was  still 
present  to  his  mind  whoi  he  said,  at  a  more  advanced  age^  that '  mosaic 
was  the  true  painting  for  eternity.' "— i?M. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  ISLAND  AND  THE  TRASTEVERE. 

Ponte  Quattro  Capi  —  Gaetani  Tower — S.  Bartolomeo  in  Isola^> 
Temple  of  i£sculapius — Hospital  of  the  Benfratelli— Mills  on  the 
Tiber — Ponte  Cestio^Fomarina's  House — S.  Benedetto  a  Pisdn- 
uola — Castle  of  the  Alberteschi — S.  Crispino — Palazzo  Ponziani 
— Sta.  Maria  in  Cappella — Sta.  Cecilia — Hospital  of  S.  Michele — 
Porta  Portese — Sta.  Maria  del  Orto — S.  Francesco  a  Ripa — Castle 
of  the  Anouillara — S.  Chrisogono— Hospital  of  S.  Gallicano-— Sta. 
Maria  in  1  rastevere--S.  Calisto — Convent  of  Sta.  Anna— S.  Cosi- 
mato^Porta  Settimiana — Sta.  Dorotea — Ponte  Sisto. 

FOLLOWING  the  road  which  leads  to  the  Temple  of 
Vesta,  &c,  as  far  as  the  Via  Savelli,  and  then  turning 
down  past  the  gateway  of  the  Orsini  palace,  with  its  two 
bears, — we  reach  the  Ponte  Quattro  Capu 

This  was  the  ancient  Pons  Fabricius,  built  of  stone  in 
the  place  of  a  wooden  bridge,  A.U.C.  733,  by  Fabiidus,  the 
Curator  Viarum.  It  has  two  arches,  with  a  small  ornamental 
one  in  the  central  pier.  In  the  twelfUi  century  the  greater 
part  was  ilEiced  with  brickwork.     An  inscription,  only  partly 
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legible,  remains,    l  .  fabricius  .  c  .  t  .  cur.viar  .  PAcnm- 

DUM  .  CURAVIT  .  EIDEMQ  .  PROBAVIT. — Q  .  LEPIDUS  •  M  .  F  . 
M  •  LOLLIUS  .  M  .  F .  COS  .  EX  •  S  .  C .  PROBAVERUNT.      From 

this  inscription  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that  the  senate 
always  allowed  forty  years  to  elapse  between  the  completion 
of  a  public  work,  and  the  grant  to  it  of  their  public  approval 
This  bridge,  according  to  Horace,  was  a  favourite  spot  with 
those  who  wished  to  drown  themselves  ;  hence  Damasippua 
would  have  leaped  into  the  Tiber,  if  it  were  not  for  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  stoic  Stertinius  : 

"  Unde  ego  mira 
Descripst  dodlis  prsecepta  hsec,  tempore  qno  me 
SoUtus  jossit  sapientera  pascere  baroam, 
Atque  a  Fabricio  non  tristem  ponte  reverd." 

Horaety  Sat.  n.  ^ 

The  name  of  the  bridge  changed  with  time  to  ''Pons 
Tarpeius "  and  **  Pons  Judaeorum,"  from  the  neighbouring 
Ghetto.  It  is  now  called  Ponte  Quattro  Capi,  from  two 
busts  of  the  four-headed  Janus,  which  adorn  its  parapet, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  come  fix>m  the  temple  of  "  Janus 
Geminus,"  which  stood  in  this  neighbourhood. 

On  crossing  this  bridge,  we  are  on  the  Island  in  the  Tibef^ 
the  formation  of  which  is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the  produce 
of  the  corn-fields  of  the  Tarquins  (cast  contemptuously  upon 
the  waters  alter  their  expulsion),  which  accumulated  here^ 
till  soil  gathered  around  them,  and  a  solid  piece  of  land  was 
formed.     Of  this,  Amp^  says  : 

'*  L*efiet  du  courant  nipide  du  fleuve  est  plut6t  de  d^tniiie  les  lies  que 
d*eB  fonner.  C'est  ainsi  qu*une  petite  ile  a  et^  entiain^  par  Ja  violenoi 
del  eaux  en  1718.'* — Histoire  Ramaine  d  Rome. 

On  this  island,  anciently  known  as  the  Isola  Ttberina^ 
were  three  temples, — those,  namely,  of  JSsculapius  : 

*'  Unde  Coroniden  drcomflna  Tibridis  alveo 
Insula  Romulese  lacris  adsciveiit  urbis." 

Ovid^  Mdam.  zr.  624. 

'*  Accepit  Fhoebo  Nymphaqne  Coronide  natum 
Insula,  dividua  quam  premit  amnis  aqua.'* 

OvU^  Fast  i.  J91. 

of  Jttjnter: 

**  Jupiter  fai  parte  Cf^  oefnt  locos  unos  utromoue : 
Junctaque  suit  magDO  tcmpla  nepotis  ryo. 
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and  of  Faunus : 

"  Idibus  agrcstis  fomant  a]taria  Fanni, 
Hie  ubi  discretas  insula  rumpit  aquas.'* 

Ovid,  Fast,  it  193 

Here  also  was  an  altar  to  the  Sabine  god  Semo-Sancus, 
whose  inscription,  legible  in  the  early  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity, led  various  ecclesiastical  authors  into  the  error  that 
the  words  "  Semoni  Sanco  "  referred  to  Simon  Magus.* 

In  imperial  times  the  island  was  used  as  a  prison  :  among 
remarkable  prisoners  immured  here  was  Arvandus,  Prefect  of 
Gaul,  A.D.  468.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  sick  slaves  were 
exposed  and  left  to  die  here, — that  emperor — ^by  a  strange 
contradiction  in  one  who  caused  fallen  gladiators  to  be 
butchered  "  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  die  " — ^making  a 
law  that  any  slave  so  exposed  should  receive  his  liberty  if 
he  recovered  In  the  middle  ages  the  island  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Porto,  who  lived 
in  the  Franciscan  convent  Under  Leo  X.  a  fdte  was 
held  here  in  which  Camillo  Quemo,  the  papal  poet,  was 
crowned  with  ivy,  laiurel,  and  cabbage  (!).  In  1656  the 
whole  island  was  appropriated  as  a  hospital  for  those  stricken 
with  the  plague, — a.  singular  coincidence  for  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  iEsculapius. 

The  first  building  on  the  left,  after  passing  the  bridge,  is 
a  fine  brick  tower,  of  great  historic  interest,  as  the  only  relic 
of  a  casde,  built  by  the  family  of  the  Anicii,  of  which  St 
Gregory  the  Great  was  a  member,  and  two  of  whom  were 
consuls  together  imder  Honorius: 

*'£st  in  Romuleo  procumbens  insula  Tibri, 
Qua  medius  gemmas  interfluit  alveus  urbes, 
Discretas  subeunte  freto,  pariterque  minantes 
Ardua  turrigene  surgunt  in  culmina  ripae. 
Hie  stetit  et  subitum  prospexit  ab  aggere  votum. 
Unanimes  fratres  junctos  stipante  senatu 
Ire  lorum,  strictasque  procul  radiare  secures, 
Atque  uno  bijuges  tolli  de  limine  fesces/' 

Claudius,  Paneg,  in  Prob.  et  Olyb,  Cons,  226. 

From  the  Anicii  the  castle  passed  to  the  Gaetanl  It  was 
occupied  as  a  fortress  by  the  Countess  Matilda,  after  she 
bad  driven  the  faction  of  the  anti-pope  Guibert  out  of  the 
island,  and  was  the  refuge  where  two  successive  popes, 
Victor  III.  and  Urban  II.,  lived  under  her  protection.! 

*  Ams^n,  i.  4^  f  See  Hemaai'  Monumeiitt  in  Ron*. 
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The  centre  of  the  island  is  now  occupiewl  hy  tibe  Ckunk 
and  Convent  of  5.  Bartohmeay  whidi  gives  it  its  present  name. 

The  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  is  occapicd  by  a  pillar, 
erected  at  the  private  expense  of  Pius  IX.,  to  commemorate 
the  opening  of  the  Vatican  Council  of  1869 — 70, — adorned 
with  statues  of  St.  Bartholomew,  St  Paulinus  of  Nola,  St 
Francis,  and  S.  Giovanni  di  Dio.  Here  formerly  stood  an 
ancient  obelisk  (the  only  one  of  unknown  origin).  A  frag- 
ment of  it  was  long  preserved  at  the  Villa  Albani,  whence  it 
is  said  to  have  been  removed  to  Urbino.  The  church,  a 
basilica,  was  founded  by  Otho  III.  c,  1000 ;  its  campanile 
dates  from  xii8.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  divided  by  red 
^^ranite  columns,  said  to  be  relics  of  the  ancient  temple, — as 
IS  a  marble  well-head  under  the  stairs  leading  to  the  tribune. 
This  was  restored  in  1798,  and  dedicated  to  St  Adalbert 
of  Gnesen,  who  bestowed  upon  the  church  its  great  rebc, 
the  body  of  St  Bartholomew,  which  he  asserted  to  have 
brought  from  Beneventum,  thou^  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  profess  that  they  still  possess  the  real  body  of  the 
apostle,  and  sent  that  of  St  Paulinus  of  Nola  to  Rome  in- 
stead. The  dispute  about  the  possession  of  this  reUc  ran  so 
high  as  to  lead  to  a  siege  of  Beneventum  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  convent  belongs  to  the  Franciscans  (Frati-Minori),  who 
will  admit  male  visitors  into  their  pretty  little  garden  at  the 
end  of  the  island,  to  see  the  remains  of 

Tlu  Temple  of  y£scuiapius^  built  after  the  great  plague  m 
Rome,  in  b.c.  291,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
the  Sibylline  books,  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Epidaiinis  to 
bring  i£sculaptus  to  Rome ; — they  returned  with  a  statue  of 
the  god,  but  as  their  vessel  sailed  up  die  Tiber,  a  serpent, 
which  had  lain  concealed  during  the  voyage,  glided  from  it, 
and  landed  on  this  spot,  hailed  by  the  people  under  the 
belief  that  iEsculapius  himself  had  thus  come  to  them.  In 
consequence  of  this  story  the  form  of  a  ship  was  given  to 
this  end  of  the  island,  and  its  bow  may  still  be  seen  at  the 
end  of  the  convent  garden,  with  the  famous  serpent  of 
iEsculapius  sculptured  upon  it  in  high  relief.*  The  curious 
remains  still  existing  are  not  of  sufficient  size  to  bear  out  the 
assertion  often  made  that  the  whole  island  was  enclosed  in 
the  travertine  form  of  a  ship,  of  which  the  temple  of  Jupiter 

*  Ffranesf 8  cngraring  shows  that  a  hundred  jrears  mp>  there  existed,  in  wMitVfT't 
I  fetfT,  aad  »  band  koldiag  th*  awpent-twined  rod  of  <&0BkiBiMk 
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at  the  other  end  afterwards  formed  the  piow,  and  the  obelisk 
the  mast 

**  Pendant  les  guerres  Samnites,  Rome  iiit  de  nouveau  frapp^e  par 
nne  de  ces  maladies  auxquelles  elle  ^tait  souvent  en  proie  ;  celle-ci  dura 
trois  ann^es.  On  eut  recours  aux  livres  Sibyllins.  £n  cas  pareil  il& 
avaient  present  de  consacrer  un  temple  ^  Apollon ;  cette  fcfs  Us  pre- 
scrivirent  dialler  ^  Epidaure  chercher  le  fils  d' Apollon,  Escolape^  et  de 
I'amener  \  Rome.  £sculape,  sous  la  forme  d'un  serpent,  fut  transport^ 
d'Epidaure  dans  TUe  Tib^rine,  oil  on  lui  eleva  un  temple,  et  ou  ont  ^te 
trouv^  des  ex-voto^  repr^sentant  des  bras,  des  jambes,  diverses  autrea 
parties  du  corps  humain,  ex-votos  qu'on  edt  pu  croire  provenir  d*une 
eglise  de  Rome^  car  le  catholicisme  romain  a  adopts  cet  usage  paien  sans 
y  rien  changer. 

**  Pourauoi  place-t-on  le  temple  d'Esculape  en  cet  endroit  ?  On  a  tu 
one  rtle  Tib^rine  avait  ^t^  tr^s-anciennement  consacree  au  culte  d*uft 
dieu  des  Latins  primitifs,  Faunus  ;  or  ce  dieu  vendait  ses  oracles  pr^s 
des  sources  thermales  ;  its  devaient  avoir  souvant  pour  Tobjet  la  gu^nson 
des  malades  qui  venaient  demander  la  sant^  li  ces  sources.  De  plus,  les 
malades  consultaient  Esculape  dans  les  songes  par  incubation,  commo 
dans  rOvide,  Numa  va  consumer  Faunus  sur  TAventin.  U  n'est  donp 
pas  surprenant  qu'on  ait  institu^  le  culte  du  dieu  grec  de  la  sant^,  U  06 
te  dieu  latin  Faunus  rendait  ses  oracles  pans  des  songes,  et  oil  ^taient 
piobablement  des  sources  d'eau  chaude  qui  ont  disparu  comme  les 
lauhdig  pr^  da  Forum  oromain. 

"  On  donna  4  Tile  la  forme  d'un  yaisseau,  plus  tard  un  obelisque  fieuia 
le  mit ;  en  la  regardant  du  Ponte  Rotto,  on  reconnalt  encore  tz^s  bien 
cette  forme,  de  ce  c6t^,  on  voit  sculpt^  sur  le  mur  qui  figure  le  vaisseau 
d'Esculape  nne  image  du  dieu  avec  un  serpent  entortille  antour  de  son 
sceptre.  La  belle  statue  d'Esculape^  venue  des  jardins  Famise,  pasae 
pour  avoir  ^t^  oelle  de  Tile  Tib^iine.  Un  temple  de  Jupiter  touchait  4 
ce  temple  d'Esculape. 

*•  Un  jour  que  je  visitais  ce  lieu,  le  sacristain  de  I'^lise  de  St.  BartW- 
lemy  me  dit,  '  Al  tempo  tCEsculapio  quando  Giove  regnava.*  Phrase 
singuli^re,  ct  <jai  montre  encore  vivante  one  sorte  de  foi  au  paganisme 
chez  les  Romains." — Ampire^  iii.  42. 

Opposite  S.  Bartolomeo,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Faunus,  is  the  Hospital  of  S.  Giovanni  CakUnta^  also  called 
Benfratelii^  entirely  under  the  care  of  the  brethren  of  S.  Gio- 
vanni di  IHOy  who  cook,  nurse,  wash,  and  otherwise  do  all 
the  work  of  those  who  pass  under  their  care,  often  to  the 
nimiber  of  1200  in  the  course  of  the  year,  though  the  hos- 
pital is  very  small 

"C'est  k  PieV.  que  les  fir^cs  de  I'ordre  de  la  CharitS^  institu^  par  saint 
Jean  de  Dieu,  dnrent  leur  premier  ^tabltssement  k  Rome. 

"Au  milieu  du  cort^e  triomphal  qui  accompagnait  don  Juan 
d'Autriche  (1571),  lors  de  son  retour  de  L^pante,  on  remarquait  un 
pauvre  homme  mis^rablement  v6tu  et  &  Tattitude  modeste.  II  se 
Bommait  S^bastien  Arias  desftires  de  Jtan  de  Dieu.  Jean  de  Dieu  dtait 
mort  sans  laisser  d'aolre  r^e  k  sei  disciples  que  ces  toochantes  pacoki 
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^'il  r^p^tait  sans  cesse,  fatites  U  bien^  met  Mm;  et  S^bestieB  d* Axvis 
T«iiait  i  Rome  pour  demander  au  pape  rautorisation  de  former  dcs 
eouTCDts  et  d*aToir  des  hospices  oa  Us  pussent  suivre  les  exemples  de 
(yrouement  que  leur  avait  ikisses  Jean  de  Dieo.  Or,  Sebastien  reocon- 
tra  don  Joan  i  Naples,  et  le  vainqaear  de  Lepante  le  prit  avec  Ini  II 
le  chargea  xokmit  d  appnyer  sa  requite,  et  Pie  V.  s'empressa  d'accorder 
aux  fr^res  non-seuiement  la  boUe  qu'ils  d^iratent,  mais  encore  ui 
monastto  dans  Ttle  du  Tibre." — G^wmerii^  Ram*  CMHentie^  vl  206. 

A  narrow  lane  near  this  leads  to  the  other  end  of  the 
island,  where  the  temple  of  Jupiter  stood.  It  is  worth  while 
to  go  thither  for  the  sake  of  the  view  of  the  river  and  its 
bridges,  which  is  to  be  obtained  from  a  little  quay  leading  to 
one  of  the  numerous  water-mills  which  exist  near  this. 
These  floating  Mills  (which  bear  sacred  monograms  upon 
their  gables)  are  interesting  as  having  been  invented  by 
Belisarius  in  order  to  supply  the  people  and  garrison  with 
bread,  during  the  siege  of  Rome  b^y  Vitiges,  when  the  Goths 
had  cut  the  aqueducts,  and  thus  rendered  the  mills  on  the 
Janiculan  useless. 

The  bridge,  of  one  large  and  two  smaller  arches,  which 
connects  the  island  with  Uie  Trastevere,  is  now  called  the 
Ponte  S,  Bartohmeo^  but  was  anciently  the  Pons  Cestius, 
or  Gratianus,  built  A.U.C  708,  by  the  Praetor  Lucius 
Cestius,  who  was  probably  father  to  the  Caius  Cestius 
buried  near  the  Porta  S.  Paolo.  It  was  restored  a.d.  370 
by  the  emperors  Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gratian,  as  is  seen 
from  the  fragments  of  a  red  letter  inscription  on  the  inside 
of  the  parapet,  in  which  the  title  "  Pontifex  Maximus "  is 
ascribed  to  each — ''a  title  accepted  without  hesitation," 
says  Gibbon,  "  by  seven  Christian  emperors,  who  were  in- 
vested with  more  absolute  authority  over  the  religion  they 
had  deserted,  than  over  that  which  they  professed." 

We  now  enter  the  Trastevere^  the  city  "  across  the  Tiber," 
— the  portion  of  Rome  which  is  most  unaltered  from  me- 
diaeval times,  and  whose  narrow  streets  are  still  overlooked 
by  many  ancient  towers,  gothic  windows,  and  curious  frag- 
ments of  sculpture.  The  inhabitants  on  this  side  differ  in 
many  respects  from  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber. 
They  pride  themselves  upon  being  bom  "  Trasteverini," 
profess  to  be  the  direct  descendants  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
seldom  intermarry  with  their  neighbours,  and  speak  a  dialect 
peculiarly  their  own.  It  is  said  that  in  their  dispositions  also 
they  differ  from  the  other  Romans,  that  they  aie  a  &r  more 
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kasty,  {Mssionate,  and  revengeful,  as  they  are  a  stronger 
and  more  vigorous  race.  ITie  proportion  of  murders  (a 
crime  far  less  common  in  Rome  than  in  England)  is  larger 
in  this  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  city.  This,  it  is 
believed,  is  partly  due  to  the  extreme  excitement  which  the 
Tiasteverini  display  in  the  pursuit  of  their  national  games, 
especially  that  of  Morrii : — 

**  Morrk  is  played  by  the  men.  and  merely  consists  in  holding  up,  in 
npid  succession,  any  number  of  fingers  they  please,  calling  out  at  the 
nme  time  the  number  their  antagonist  shows.  Nothing,  seemingly, 
cui  be  more  simple  or  less  interesting.  Yet,  to  see  them  play,  so 
violent  are  their  gestures,  that  you  womd  imagine  them  possessed  by 
aome  diabolical  piuBsion.  The  ttigerness  and  rapidity  with  which  they 
cany  it  on  render  it  rery  liable  to  mistake  and  altercation  ;  then  frenzy 
fires  them,  and  too  often  furious  disputes  arise  at  this  trivial  play  that 
end  in  murder.  Morr4  seems  to  diner  in  no  respect  from  the  Micart 
DigUis  of  the  ancient  Romans." — EetUm^s  Rome. 

A  house  with  gothic  windows  on  the  right,  soon  after 
passing  the  bridge,  is  pointed  out  as  that  once  inhabited  by 
die  Farnarina^  beloved  of  Raphael,  and  so  well  known  to  us 
from  his  portrait  of  her  in  the  Tribune  at  Florence. 

Crossing  the  Via  Longarina,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
Kttle  piazza  of  S,  Benedetto  a  Fisdntwia,  where  there  is  a 
tiny  church,  with  a  good  brick  campanile  intersected  by 
terra-cotta  mouldings,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  house 
inhabited  by  St  Benedict  before  his  retreat  to  Subiaco. 
The  exterior  is  uninviting,  but  the  interior  very  curious; 
an  atrium  with  antique  columns  opens  to  a  vaulted  chapel 
(of  the  same  design  as  the  Orto  del  Paradiso  at  Sta. 
Prassede),  in  which  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
revered  as  that  before  which  St.  Benedict  was  wont  to  pray. 
Hence  is  entered  the  cell  of  the  saint,  of  rough-hewn 
stones.     His  stone  pillow  is  shown. 

The  church  has  ancient  pillars,  and  a  rich  opus-alexan- 
drinum  pavement 

"  Orer  the  hidi  altar  is  a  picture — ftdMength— of  St.  Benedict,  which 
Mabillon  ('  Iter  Italicum ')  considers  a  genuine  contemporaiy  portniit~> 
though  Nibby  and  other  critics  suppose  it  less  ancient.  The  figure  on 
gold  background  is  seated  in  a  chair  with  gothic  carvings,  such  as  were 
m  mediaeval  use ;  the  black  cowl  is  drawn  over  the  head,  the  hair  and 
beard  are  white ;  the  aspect  is  serious  and  thoughtful,  in  one  hand  a 
erozier,  in  the  other  the  book  of  roles  drawn  up  by  the  Saint,  dis- 
l^ying  the  words  with  which  th^  begin:  *Ausculta  fill  precepta 
VMgistri."— /Rswaff/  Aneient Sacrm  Aftm 
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Turning  down  die  Via  Longarina  towards  the  river,  we 
pass,  on  die  left,  considerable  remains  of  the  old  mediaeval 
Castle  of  t/u  Alberteschi  Family^  consisting  of  a  block  of 
palatial  buildings  of  handsome  masonry,  with  numerous 
andque  fragments  built  into  them,  and  a  very  rich  porch 
sculptiu-ed  widi  egg  and  billet  mouldings  of  c.  a.d.  i  i  50, 
and  beyond  these,  separated  from  them  by  a  modem  street, 
a  high  brck  tower  of  c,  a,d.  i  100.  Above  one  of  the  windows 
of  diis  tower,  a  head  of  Jupiter  is  engrafted  in  the  wall 

We  now  reach  the  entrance  of  the  Ponte  Rotto  (de- 
scribed Chap.  v.).  Close  to  this  bridge  is  the  Church  of 
S,  Crispino  eU  Ponte  (the  saint  is  buried  at  S.  Lorenzo  Pane 
e  Pema).  The  front  is  modernized,  but  the  east  end 
displays  rich  terra-cotta  cornices,  and  is  very  picturesque. 
On  the  river  bank  below  this  are  the  colossal  lions'  heads 
mentioned  in  Chap.  V. 

Turning  up  the  Via  dei  Vascellari,  we  pass  on  the  right, 
the  ancient  Palace  of  the  Ponziani  Family ^  once  magnificent, 
but  now  of  humble  and  rude  exterior,  and  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished,  except  in  March,  during  the  festa  of  Sta.  Fran- 
cesca  Romana,  when  old  tapestries  are  hung  out  upon  its 
white-washed  walls,  and  the  sbreet  in  front  is  thickly  strewn 
with  box-leaves. 

"  The  modem  bliilding  that  has  been  raised  on  the  fbundation  of  the 
old  palace  is  the  Casa  dei  Esercizii  Pii,  for  the  young  men  of  the  city. 
There  the  repentant  sinner  who  longs  to  break  the  chain  of  sin,  the 
youth  beset  by  some  strong  temptation,  one  who  has  heard  the  inward 
voice  summoning  him  to  higher  paths  of  virtue,  another  who  is  in  doubt 
as  to  the  particular  line  of  life  to  which  he  is  called,  may  come,  and 
leave  behind  him  for  three,  or  five,  or  ten  days,  as  it  may  be,  the  busy 
World,  with  all  its  distractions  and  its  agitations,  and,  free  for  the  time 
being  from  temporal  cares,  the  wants  of  the  body  bdng  provided  for, 
ead  the  mind  at  rest,  may  commune  with  God  and  their  own  souls. 

•*  Over  the  Casa  dei  Esercizii  Pii  the  sweet  spirit  of  Francesca  seems 
still  to  preside.  On  the  day  of  her  festival  its  rooms  are  thrown  open, 
every  memorial  of  the  gentle  saint  is  exhibited,  lights  bum  on  numerous 
al  'ars,  flowers  deck  the  passages,  leaves  are  strewn  in  the  chapel,  on  the 
stairs,  in  the  entrance-court ;  gay  carpets,  figured  tapestry,  and  crimson 
silks  hang  over  the  door,  and  crowds  of  people  go  in  and  out,  and  kneel 
before  the  relics  or  the  pictures  of  the  dear  saint  of  Rome.  It  is  t. 
touchir.g  festival,  which  carries  back  the  mind  to  the  day  when  the 
young  bride  of  Lorenzo  Ponziano  entered  these  walls  for  the  first  tlme^ 
m  all  the  sacred  beauty  of  holiness  and  youth." — Lady  G.  FulUrton, 

In  this  house,  also,  Sta.  Francesca  Romana  died,  having 
come  hither  from  her  convent  to  muse  her  son  who  was 
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in,  and  living  been  then  seized  with  mortal  iUness  her- 
sell 

**  Touching  were  the  last  words  of  the  dying  mother  to  her  spiritual 
diildren :  '  Love,  love,'  was  the  burden  of  her  teaching,  as  it  had  been 
that  of  the  beloved  disciple.  '  Love  one  another,*  she  said,  '  and  be 
fiiithful  unto  death.  Satan  will  assault  yon,  as  he  has  assaulted  me, 
but  be  not  afraid.  You  will  overcome  him  through  patience  and  obedi- 
ence ;  and  no  trial  will  be  too  grievous,  if  you  are  united  to  Jesus  ;  if 
Jou  walk  in  His  ways,  He  will  be  with  you.*  On  the  seventh  day  of 
er  illness,  as  she  had  herself  announced,  her  life  came  to  a  close.  A 
sublime  expression  animated  her  face,  a  more  ethereal  beauty  clothed 
her  earthly  form.  Her  confessor  for  the  last  time  inquired  what  it  was 
her  enraptured  eyes  beheld,  and  she  answered,  *  The  heavens  open  t  the 
angels  descend !  the  angel  has  finished  his  task.  He  stands  before  me. 
He  beckons  me  to  follow  him.'  These  were  the  last  words  Francesca 
uttered."— Ztf<^  G,  Fullcrtori s  Life  of  Sta,  F,  Romano. 

Almost  opposite  the  Ponziani  Palace,  an  alley  leads  to 
the  small  chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Cappdla^  which  has  a  good 
Iwick  campanile,  dating  from  1090.  This  building  is 
attached  to  a  hospital  for  poor  women  ill  of  incurable 
diseases,  attended  by  sisters  of  charity,  and  entirely  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Doria  family. 

We  now  reach  the  front  of  the  Convent  and  Church  of  Sta. 
Cecilia  (facing  which  is  a  picturesque  mediaeval  house),  in 
many  ways  one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in  the 
rity. 

Cecilia  was  a  noble  and  rich  Roman  lady,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus.  She  was  married  at  six- 
teen to  Valerian,  a  heathen,  with  whom  she  lived  in  per- 
petual virginity,  telling  him  that  her  guardian  angel  watched 
over  her  by  day  and  night 

"  I  have  an  angel  which  thus  loveth  me — 
That  with  great  love,  whether  I  wake  or  sleeps 
Is  ready  aye  my  body  for  to  keep." 

Chancer. 

At  length  Valerian  and  his  brother  Tiburtius  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  her  prayers,  and  the  exhortations 
of  Pope  Urban  I.  The  husband  and  brother  were  be- 
headed for  refusing  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  Cecilia  was 
shortly  afterwards  condemned  by  Almachius,  prefect  of 
Rome,  who  was  covetous  of  the  great  wealth  she  had  inhe- 
rited by  Iheir  deaths.  She  was  fiSrst  shut  up  in  the  Suda- 
torium of  her  own  baths,  and  a  blazing  fire  was  lighted, 
that   she   might  be  destroyed  by  the  hot  vapours.     But 
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when  the  bath  was  opened,  she  was  found  sliii  Lvbg,  **  for 
God,"  says  the  legend,  *'  had  sent  a  cooling  shower,  which 
had  tempered  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  preserved  the  life  of 
the  saint"  Almachius,  then,  who  dreaded  the  consequences 
xA  bringing  so  noble  and  courageous  a  victim  to  public 
execution,  sent  a  lictor  to  behead  her  in  her  own  palace, 
but  he  executed  his  office  so  ill,  that  she  still  lived  after 
the  third  blow  of  his  axe,  after  which  the  Roman  law  for- 
bade that  a  victim  should  be  stricken  again.  ^The  Chiis- 
lians  found  her  bathed  in  her  blood,  and  during  three  days 
she  still  prdiched  and  taught,  like  a  doctor  of  the  Churdi, 
with  such  sweetness  and  eloquence,  that  four  hundred 
pagans  were  converted.  On  the  thiid  day  she  was  visited 
by  Pope  Urban,  to  whose  care  she  tenderly  committed  the 
poor  whom  she  nourished,  and  to  him  she  bequeathed  the 
palace  in  which  she  had  lived,  that  it  might  be  consecrated 
as  a  temple  to  the  Saviour.  Then,  '^  thanking  God  that  he 
considered  her,  a  humble  woman,  w<Mthy  to  share  the  gloiy 
of  his  heroes,  and  with  her  eyes  apparendy  fixed  upon  the 
heavens  opening  before  her,  she  departed  to  her  heavenly 
bridegroom,  upon  the  sand  November,  A.D.  s8o." 

The  foundation  of  the  church  dates  from  its  consecration 
by  Pope  Urban  I.,  after  the  death  of  St  Cedlia,  but  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Paschal  I.  in  821,  and  miserably  modernized  bf 
Cardinal  Doria  in  1715.  The  exterior  retains  its  ancient 
campanile  of  11 20,  and  its  atrium  of  marble  pillars,  evi- 
dently collected  fix)m  pagan  edifices  and  surmounted  by  a 
frieze  of  mosaic,  in  which  medallion  heads  of  Cecilia,  Vale- 
rian, Tiburtius,  Urban  L,  and  odiers  are  introduced.  la 
the  courtyard  of  the  convent,  which  belongs  to  Benedictine 
nuns,  b  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Roman  vase  called  Can- 
tharus,  perhaps  coeval  with  St  Cecilia's  own  residence 
here. 

Right  of  the  door,  on  entering,  is  the  tomb  of  Adam  of 
Hertford,  Bishop  of  London,  who  died  1398,  the  only  one 
spared  from  a  cruel  death,  of  the  cardinals  who  conspired 
against  Urban  VI.,  and  were  taken  prisoners  at  Lucera — ^firom 
fear  of  Kins  John  who  was  his  firiend.  His  sarcophagus  is 
adorned  with  the  arms  of  England,  then  three  leop^ds  and 
fleurs-de-lis  quartered.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance 
is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Fortiguerra,  conspicuous  in  Ae 
contests  of  Pius  II.  and  Paul  II.  with  the  Malatestas  and 
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lavellis  in  die  fifteenth  century.  The  drapery  is  a  bean** 
tiful  specimen  ^^f  the  delicate  carving  of  detail  during  that 
period. 

The  altar  canopy,  which  bears  the  name  of  its  artist,  Amol- 
phus,  and  the  date  1286,  is  a  fine  specimen,  of  gothic  work, 
and  has  statuettes  of  Cedlia,  Valerian,  Tiburtius,  and 
Urban.  Beneath  the  sdtar  is  the  famous  statue  of  St 
Cedlia. 

In  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  remains  an  account 
written  by  Pope  Paschal  I.  (a.d.  817 — 24)  himself,  describing 
how,  "  yielding  to  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh,"  he  fell  asleep 
in  his  diair  during  the  early  morning  service  at  St  Peter's, 
with  his  mind  pre-occupied  with  a  longing  to  find  the 
burial-place  of  CedUa,  and  discover  her  relics.  Then  in  a 
glorified  vision  the  virgin-saint  appeared  before  him,  and 
revealed  the  spot  where  she  lay,  with  her  husband  and 
brother-in-law,  in  the  catacomb  of  Calixtus,  and  there  they 
were  found,  and  transported  to  her  church  on  the  following 
day. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  Sfondrato,  titular  cardinal  of 
the  church,  opened  the  tomb  of  the  martyr,  when  the  em- 
balmed body  of  Cecilia  was  found,  as  it  had  been  previously 
found  by  Pasdial,  robed  in  gold  tissue,  with  linen  clothed 
steeped  in  blood  at  her  i'^tX^  "  not  lying  upon  the  back,  like 
a  body  in  a  tomb,  but  upon  its  right  side,  like  a  virgin  in 
her  bed,  with  her  knees  modestly  drawn  together,  and 
offering  the  appearance  of  sleep."  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
and  all  the  people  of  Rome  rushed  to  look  upon  the  saint, 
who  was  afterwards  enclosed  as  she  was  found,  in  a  shrine 
of  cypress  wood  cased  in  silver.  But  before  she  was  again 
hidden  from  sight,  the  greatest  artist  of  the  day,  Stefano 
Mademo,  was  called  in  by  Sfondrato,  to  sculpture  the 
marble  portrait  which  we  now  see  lying  upon  her  grave. 
Sfondrato  (whose  tomb  is  in  this  church)  also  enriched  her 
shrine  with  the  ninety-six  silver  lamps  which  bum  con- 
stantly before  it  In  regarding  this  statue  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Cecilia  was  not  beheaded,  but  wounded  in  the 
throat, — a  gold  drdet  conceals  the  wound. 

In  the  statue  "  the  bodv  lies  on  its  side,  the  limbs  a  little  drawn  iro ; 
the  hands  are  deUcate  and  fine, — they  are  not  locked,  but  crossed  at  tne 
wrists:  the  arms  are  stretched  out.  The  diapery  is  beautifully  mo- 
delled, ami  modestly  covers  the  limbs.    •    .         •    It  is  the  atatiie  of 
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« lady,  perfed  In  foim,  and  affecting  fiom  the  rrsemblance  to  roiBty  ki 
the  drapery  cif  white  marUe,  and  the  unspotted  appearance  of  the  statae 
ahoeether.  It  lies  as  no  living  body  could  lie,  and  yet  correctly,  as  (he 
dead  when  left  to  expire, — ^I  mean  in  the  gravitation  of  the  limbs.** — Sif 
C.  BeU. 

The  inscription  says :  ''BdK^d  the  body  of  the  most  holy  viigiB 
Cedlia,  whom  I  myself  saw  lying  incorrupt  in  her  tomb.  I  hare  in 
this  marble  expressed  for  thee  the  same  saint  in  the  very  same  posture 
of  body.- 

The  tribune  is  adorned  with  mosaics  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tuiy,  erected  in  the  lifetime  of  Paschal  L  (see  his  square 
nimbus).  The  Saviour  is  seen  in  the  act  of  benediction, 
robed  in  gold :  at  his  side  are  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  St.  Cedlia 
and  St  Valerian,  St  Paschal  I.  carrying  the  model  of  his 
church,  and  St  Agatha,  whom  he  'joined  with  Cecilia  in  its 
dedication.  The  mystic  palm-trees  and  the  phoenix,  the 
emblem  of  eternity,  are  also  represented,  and,  beneath,  the 
four  rivers,  and  the  twelve  sheep,  emblematical  of  the  apos- 
tles, issuing  from  the  gates  of  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem, 
to  the  adoration  of  the  spotless  Lamb.  The  picture  of  St 
Cecilia  behind  the  altar  is  attributed  to  Cruido. 

At  the  end  of  the  right  aisle  is  an  ancient  fresco  repre- 
senting the  dream  of  Pope  Paschal, — ^the  (mitred)  pope 
asleep  upon  his  throne,  and  the  saint  appearing  before  hun 
in  a  rich  robe  adorned  with  gems.  This  is  the  last  of  a 
series  of  frescoes  which  once  existed  in  the  portico  of  the 
church.  The  rest  were  destroyed  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
There  are  copies  of  them  in  the  Barberini  Library,  viz. : 

1.  The  manriage  feast  of  Valerian  and  Cedlia. 

2.  Cecilia  persuades  Valerian  to  seek  for  St  Urban. 

3.  Valerian  rides  forth  to  seek  for  Urban. 

4.  Valerian  is  baptised. 

5.  An  Angel  crowns  Cecilia  and  Valerian. 
Cecilia  converts  her  executioners. 
Cecilia  suffers  in  the  bath. 
The  Martyrdom  of  CecUia. 

9.  The  Burial  of  Cecilia, 
la  The  dream  of  Paschal. 

Opening  out  of  the  same  aisle  are  two  chambers  in  the 
house  of  St  Cecilia,  one  the  sudatorium  of  her  baths,  in 
which  she  was  immured,  actually  retaining  the  pipes  and 
calorifers  of  an  ancient  Roman  bath. 

The  Festa  of  St  Cecilia  is  observed  in  this  diurcfa  on 
November  22nd,  when — 
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— **iapt  Cecilia,  serapli-haunted  queen  of  hannony  •*— • 
is  honoured  in  beautiful  music  from  the  papal  choir  as- 
Bembled  here.  Visitors  to  Bologna  will  recollect  the  glori- 
ous figure  of  St.  Cecilia  by  Raphael,  rapt  in  ecstasy,  and 
surrounded  by  instruments  of  music.  This  association  with 
Cecilia  probably  arises  from  the  tradition  of  the  church, 
which  tells  how  Valerian,  returning  from  baptism  by  Pope 
Urban,  found  her  singing  hymns  of  triumph  for  his  conver- 
sion, of  which  he  had  supposed  her  to  be  ignorant,  and  that 
when  the  bath  was  opened  after  her  three  days'  imprison- 
ment, she  was  again .  found  singing  the  praises  of  her 
Saviour. 

It  is  said  that  "  she  sang  with  such  ravishing  sweetness, 
that  even  the  angels  descended  from  heaven  to  listen  to 
her,  or  to  join  their  voices  with  hers." 

The  antiphons  sung  upon  her  festival  are : 

"  And  Cecilia,  thy  servant,  serves  thee,  O  Lord,  even  as  the  bee  that 
IS  never  idle. 

"  I  bless  thee,  O  Father  of  my  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  for  through  thy 
Son  the  fire  hath  been  quenched  round  about  me. 

"  I  asked  of  the  Lord  a  respite  of  three  days,  that  I  might  consecrate 
my  hivjse  as  a  church. 

**  O  Valerian,  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  thee  ;  I  hav6  for  my  lover  an 
angel  of  God,  who,  with  great  jealou^,  watches  over  my  body. 

"  Tht  glorious  virgin  ever  bore  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  her  bosom,  and 
neither  by  day  nor  night  ceased  from  conversing  with  God  in  prayer." 

And  the  anthem : 

,V  While  the  instruments  of  music  were  playing,  Cecilia  sang  unto  tht 
Lord,  and  said,  Let  my  heart  be  undefiled,  that  I  may  never  be  con- 
founded. 

"  And  Valerianus  found  Cecilia  pTa3ring  in  her  chamber  with  an 
angel." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Cecilia  is  one  of  the  chosen 
saints  daily  commemorated  m  the  canon  of  the  mass. 

"Nobis  quoque  peccatoribus  famulis  tuis,  de  multitudine  misera- 
tionum  tuarum  sperantibus,  partem  aliquam  et  societatem  donare  digneris 
cum  tuis  Sanctis  Apostolis  et  Martyribus  :  cum  Joanne,  Stephano, 
Matthia,  Bamaba,  Ignatio,  Alexandro,  Marcellino,  Petro,  Felicitate, 
Perpetua,  Agata,  Luda,  Agnete,  Cacilia^  Anastasia,  et  omnibus 
Sanctis.*' 

Just  beyond  St  Cecilia  is  the  immense  Hospital  of  S. 
Michele^  founded  by  Cardinal  Odescalchi,  nephew  of  Inno- 
cent XI.,  in  1693,  as  a  refuge  for  vagabond  children,  where 

•  Wordsworth. 
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they  might  be  properly  brought  up  and  taught  a  trade. 
Innocent  XII.  (Pignatelli)  addeid  to  this  foundation  a  hos- 
pital for  sick  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  each  succeeding 
pope  has  increased  the  buildings  and  their  endowment. 
The  establishment  is  now  divided  into  an  asylum  for  old 
men  and  women,  a  school  with  ateliers  for  boys  and  girls, 
and  a  penitentiaxy  (''  Casa  delle  Donne  cattive  ").  A  large 
church  was  attached  to  the  hospital  by  Leo  XII.  No  dkl 
men  are  admitted  who  have  not  inhabited  Rome  for  five 
years;  if  they  are  still  able  to  work  a  small  daily  task  is 
given  to  thenx  The  old  women,  as  long  as  they  can  work, 
are  obliged  to  mend  and  wash  the  linen  of  the  establish- 
ment The  boys,  for  the  most  part  orphans,  are  received 
at  the  age  of  eleven.  The  girls  receive  a  dowry  of  300 
francs  if  they  marry,  but  double  that  sum  if  they  consent 
to  enter  a  convent  A  printing  press  is  attached  to  the 
hospital. 

S.  Michele  occupies  the  site  of  the  sacred  grove  of  the 
goddess  Furina  (not  of  the  Furies),  where  Caius  Gfacchus 
was  killed,  B.C  123.  Protected  by  his  friends,  he  escaped 
from  the  Aventine,  where  he  had  first  taken  refiige,  and 
crossed  the  Pons  Sublicius.  A  single  slave  reached  the 
grove  of  Furina  with  him,  who  having  in  vain  sought  ios  a 
horse  to  continue  their  flight,  first  slew  his  master  and 
then  himself.  One  Septimuleius  then  cut  off  the  head  oi 
Gracchus,  and — a  proclamation  having  been  issued  that  any 
one  who  brought  the  head  of  Caius  Gracchus  should  receive 
its  weight  in  gold— first  filled  it  with  lead,  and  then  carried 
it  on  a  spear  to  the  consul  Opimius,  who  paid  him  his 
blood-money. 

At  the  end  of  this  street  b  the  Porta  Portese,  built  by 
Urban  VIII.,  through  which  runs  the  road  to  Porto  and 
Fiumicino.  ' 

Outside  this  gate  was  the  site  of  the  camp  of  Tarquin,— 
afterwards  given  by  the  senate  to  Mutius-Scsevola,  for 
his  bravery  in  the  camp  of  Lars  Porsenna.  The  vine- 
yards here  have  an  interest  to  Roman  Catholics  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  miracles  attributed  to  Sta.  Francesca 
Romana. 

**  One  fine  sonny  January  day»  Francesca  and  her  companions  had 
worked  since  dawn  in  the  vineyards  of  the  Porta  Portese.  They  had 
worked  hard  for  several  hours^  and  then  suddenly  remembered  that  th^ 
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hud  1>fOQgfat  BO  proTisions  with  them.  They  aooo  became  fiunt  anA 
hungry,  and,  above  all,  very  thirsty.  Pema,  the  youngest  of  all  th« 
oblates,  was  particularly  heated  and  tired,  and  asked  permission  of  the 
Mother  Superior  to  go  to  drink  water  at  a  fountain  some  way  off  on  the 
public  road. 

*' '  Be  patient,  m  child,'  Fmnceeca  answered,  and  they  went  on  with 
their  work ;  but  Francesca  withdrawing  aside,  knelt  down,  and  said, 
*  Lord  Jesus,  I  have  been  thoughtless  in  forgetting  to  provide  food  foi 
my  sisters, — ^help  us  in  our  need.' 

*'  Pema,  who  had  kept  near  the  Mother  Superior,  said  to  herself^ 
with  some  impatience,  '  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  take  us 
home  at  once.  Then  Francesca,  turning  to  her,  said,  '  My  child,  you 
do  not  trust  in  God ;  look  up  and  see.'  And  Pema  saw  a  vine  entwined 
around  a  tree,  whose  dead  and  leafless  branches  were  loaded  with  grapes. 
In  speechless  astonishment  the  oblates  assembled  around  the  tree,  for 
they  had  all  seen  its  bare  and  withered  branches.  Twenty  times  at  least 
they  had  passed  before  it,  and  the  season  for  grapes  was  gone  by. 
There  were  exactly  as  many  bunches  as  persons  present.' — Ste  Lady  G% 
FulUrtof^s  Life  ofSta.  F.  Romatuu 

From  the  back  of  S.  Micbele  a  cross  street  leads  to  the 
Church  of  Sta,  Maria  delT  Orto,  designed  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, c  1530,  except  the  facade,  wbidi  is  by  Martino 
LunghL  The  high  dtar  is  by  Giacomo  della  Porta.  The 
church  contains  an  Aimunciation  by  Taddto  Zucchero.  • 

**  Cette  ^ise  appartient  k  plusieurs  corporations ;  chacune  a  sa  tombe 
devant  sa  propre  chapelle,  et  sur  le  oouyercle  sont  gravees  ses  armes  par* 
ticttli^res ;  «n  ooq  sur  la  tombe  des  marchands  de  volaille,  une  pan- 
touffle  sur  celle  des  savetieni  des  artichautsfttr  ceUedes  jardiniers,  «c" 

Close  to  this,  at  the  end  of  the  street  which  runs  parallel 
with  S.  Michele,  is  the  Church  of  S.  Francesco  a  Ripa^  the 
noviciate  of  the  Franciscans — "  Frati  Minori."  The  convent 
contains  the  room  (approached  through  the  church)  in  which 
St  Francis  lived,  during  his  visits  at  Rome,  with  many 
relics  of  him.  His  stone  pillow  and  his  crucifix  are  shown, 
and  a  pictiure  of  him  by  G.  de'  Lettesbli.  An  altar  in  his 
chamber  supports  a  reliquaxy  in  which  iS,ooo  relics  are 
displayed ! 

The  church  was  rebuilt  soon  after  the  death  of  St 
Francis  by  the  knight  Pandolfo  d'  Anquillara  (his  castle  is  in 
the  Via  Lungaretta),  whose  tomb  is  in  the  church,  with  his 
figure,  in  the  dress  of  a  Franciscan  monk,  which  he  assumed 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  It  was  again  rebuilt  by 
Cardinal  Pallavidni,  from  designs  of  Matteo  RossL  Among 
its  pictures  are  the  Virgin  and  St  Anne  by  BacUciOf  the 
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Nativity  by  Sinum  Vouet^  and  a  dead  Christ  t^  Anmhak 
Caracci.  On  the  left  of  the  altar  is  the  Altieri  chapel,  in 
which  is  a  recumbent  statue  of  the  blessed  Luigi  Albeitoni, 
by  Bernini,  In  the  third  chapel  on  the  right  is  a  mununy, 
said  to  be  that  of  the  virgin  martyr  Sta.  Semplida.  The 
convent  garden  has  some  beautiful  palm-trees. 

Following  the  Via  Morticelli  we  regain  the  Via  Lunga* 
retta  near  &  Benedetto.  This  street,  more  than  any  other 
in  Rome,  retains  remnants  of  medieval  architecture.  On 
the  right  (opposite  the  opening  to  the  west  end  of  S.  Chri- 
sogono)  is  the  entrance  to  the  old  CcutU  of  the  Anquil- 
lara  Family^  of  whom  were  Count  Pandolfo  d'  Anquillaxa 
already  mentioned,  and  Everso,  his  grandson,  celebrated 
for  his  highway  robberies  between  Rome  and  Viterbo  in 
the  fifteenth  century ;  also  Orso  d'  Anquillara,  senator  of 
Romr,  who  crowned  Petrarch  at  the  Capitol  on  Easter 
Day,  1341.  "The  family  device,  two  crossed  eels,  sur- 
mounted by  a  helmet,  and  a  wild  boar  holding  a  serpent  in 
his  mouth,  is  believed  to  refer  to  the  story  of  the  founder  of 
their  house,  Malagrotta,  a  second  St  George,  who  slew  a 
terrible  serpent,  which  had  devastated  the  district  round  his 
abode,  and  received  in  recompense  from  the  pope  the  gift 
of  as  much  land  as  he  could  walk  round  in  one  day."* 

The  existing  remains  consist  of  .an  arch,  called  "  L'  Arco 
dell*  Annunziata,"  and*  a  brick  tower,  which  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  Signor  Forti,  who  exhibits  here,  during 
Epiphany,  a  remarkably  pretty  Presepio,  in  which  the  Holy 
Family  and  the  Shepherds  are  seen  backed  by  the  real 
landscape.  For  those  who  witness  this  sight  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  turn  to  the  origin  of  a  Fresepio. 

*'  St.  Fiancis  asked  [of  Pope  Honorius  III.  1223],  with  his  usual 
simplicity,  to  be  allowed  to  celebrate  Christinas  with  certain  unusual 
ceremonies  which  had  suggested  themselves  to  him — ceremonies  which 
he  must  have  thought  likely  to  seize  upon  the  popular  imagination  and 
impress  the  unlearned  folk.  He  would  not  do  it  on  hi»  own  authority, 
we  are  told,  lest  he  should  be  accused  of  levity.  When  he  made  this 
petition,  he  was  bound  for  the  village  of  Grecia,  a  little  place  not  far 
from  Assisi,  where  he  was  to  remain  during  that  sacred  season.  In  this 
village,  when  the  eve  of  the  nativity  approached,  Francis  instructed  a  cer- 
tain grave  and  worthy  man,  called  Giovanni,  to  prepare  an  ox  and  as 
ass,  along  with  a  manner  and  all  the  common  fittings  of  a  stable,  for  hb 
vse,  in  the  church.  When  the  solemn  night  arrived,  Francis  and  his 
brethren  arranged  all  these  things  into  a  visible  representation  of  the  oc- 

*  Hemans'  Monuments  in  Rome. 
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canences  of  the  night  at  Bethlehem.  The  manger  was  filled  witJi  hay, 
the  animals  were  led  into  their  places  ;  the  scene  was  prepaied  as  we 
see  it  now  through  all  the  churches  of  Southern  Italy — a  reproduction, 
so  far  as  the  people  know  how,  in  stanling  realistic  detail  of  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  first  Christmas We  are  told  that  Francis 

stood  t^  this,  his  ample  theatrical  (for  sach,  indeed,  it  was — no  shame 
to  him)  representation,  all  the  night  long,  sighing  for  joy,* and  filled  with 
an  unspealcable  sweetness." — Mrs,  Oliphanty  St.  Francis, 

On  the  left,  is  the  fine  Church  of  S.  ChrisoganOy  founded  by 
Pope  Sylvester,  but  rebuilt  in  731,  and  again  by  Cardinsd 
Scipio  Boighese  (who  modernized  so  many  of  the  old 
churches),  in  1623.  The  tower  is  mediaeval  (rebuilt?),  but 
spoilt  by  whitewash ;  the  portico  has  four  ancient  granite 
columns.  The  interior  is  a  basilica,  the  nave  being  separ- 
ated from  the  aisles  by  twenty-two  granite  columns,  and 
the  tribune  from  the  nave  by  two  magnificent  columns  of 
porphyry.  The  baldacchino,  of  graceful  proportions,  rests 
on  pillars  of  yellow  alabaster.  Over  the  tabernacle  is  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  the  Cav,  ctArpino,  The 
mosaic  in  the  tribune,  probably  only  the  fragment  of  a 
larger  design,  represents  the  Madonna  and  Child  enthroned, 
between  St  James  the  Great  and  St  Chrisogonus.  Th« 
stalls  are  good  specimens  of  modem  wood-carving.  Near 
the  end  of  the  right  aisle  is  the  modem  tomb  of  Anna 
Maria  Taigi,  lately  beatified  and  likely  to  be  canonized, 
though  readers  of  her  life  will  find  it  difficult  to  imagine 
why, — the  great  point  of  her  character  being  that  she  was 
a  good  wife  to  her  husband,  though  he  was  "ruvido  di 
maniere,  e  grossolano."  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  titular  cardinal  of  this  church. 

S.  Chrisogono,  represented  in  the  mosaic  as  a  yonng 
knight,  stood  by  Sta,  Anastasia  during  her  martyrdom,  ex- 
horting her  to  patient  endurance.  He  was  afterwards  him- 
self beheaded  under  Diocletian,  and  his  body  thrown  into 
the  sea. 

In  1866  an  Excubitorium  of  the  viith  cohort  of  Vigiles 
(a  station  of  Roman  firemen)  was  discovered  near  this 
church.     Several  chambers  were  tolerably  perfect 

On  the  left,  we  pass  the  Hospital  of  S.  Gallicano^  founded 
by  Benedict  XIII.  (Orsini),  in  1725,  as  is  told  by  the  inscrip- 
tion over  the  entrance,  for  the  "neglectis  rejectisque  ab 
omnibus."  The  interior  contains  two  long  halls  opening 
into  one  another,  the  first  containing  120  beds  for  men, 
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tiie  second  S8  fer  women.  Patients  affected  widi  maladies 
of  the  skin  are  received  here  to  the  number  of  loo.  The 
principal  treatment  is  by  means  of  baths,  which  gives  the 
negative,  within  these  walls,  to  the  Italian  saying  tliat  ''an 
ancient  Roman  took  as  many  baths  in  a  week  as  a  modem 
Roman  in  all  his  life"  The  establishment  is  at  pcesent 
under  the  management  of  the  Benliatelli  (''Fate  bene 
fratelli^X  Sw  Gallicano,  to  whom  the  hospital  is  dedicated, 
was  a  Benfiratello  of  the  time  of  Constantine,  who  devoted 
his  time  and  his  ftnrtune  to  the  poor. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  Via  Lungazetta  is  a  piazza  with  a 
very  handsome  fountain,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  Church 
0/  Sta,  Maria  m  Trastoferc^  supposed  to  be  the  first  church 
in  Rome  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  It  was  founded  by  St 
Caliztus  in  A.D.  224,  on  the  site  of  the  Tabefna-Meritoria, 
an  asylum  for  old  soldiers ;  where,  according  to  Don  Cas- 
sius,  a  fountain  of  pure  oil  sprang  up  at  the  time  of  our 
Saviour^s  birdi,  and  flowed  away  in  one  day  to  the  Tiber,  a 
Stacy  which  gave  the  name  of  "  Fons  Olei "  to  die  church  in 
eaiiy  times.  It  is  said  that  wine-sellers  and  tavern-keepers 
(popinarii)  disputed  with  the  early  Christian  inhabitants  for 
this  site,  upon  which  the  latter  had  raised  some  kind  of 
humble  oiatoiy,  and  that  they  carried  their  complaint  before 
Alexander  Severus,  when  the  emperor  awarded  the  site  to 
the  Christians,  saying,  "  I  prefer  that  it  should  belong  to 
those  who  honour  G<^  whatever  be  their  fcurm  of  worship.'' 

"  Ce  souvenir  mgmente  encore  FintMt  qui  ^mttacfae  k  T^ise  de 
Santa  Maria  in  Trasterere.  Les  oolonnes  antiques  de  granit  ^yplien 
de  cette  bastliquc  et  les  belles  mosaiqnes  qui  la  d^oorent  me  toachcnt 
moins  qnc  la  tiadition  d*aprb  laqndle  elle  fut  dev^  lii  oil  de  pauvres 
dbretiens  se  rusemblaient  dans  on  cabaret  porifi^  par  lenr  piet^  pour  y 
Cf^l^brer  le  culte  qui  derait  un  jour  Staler  ses  magnificences  sous  le  ddme 
resplendissant  de  Saint-Piene^^^jK/j^,  Emf.  ii  318L 

The  church  was  rebuilt  in  340  by  Julius  L,  and  after  a 
series  of  alterations  was  again  sdmost  entirely  reoMistmcted 
in  1139  by  Innocent  II.,  as  a  thanksgivixig  offering  for  the 
submission  of  the  anti-pope.  Eugenius  IIL  (1145 — 50) 
finished  what  was  left  uncompleted,  but  the  new  basilica 
was  not  consecrated  till  the  time  of  Innocent  IIL  (1198 — 
1 2 16).  The  tower,  apse,  tribune,  and  mosaics  belong  to 
the  early  restoration ;  the  rest  is  due  to  alterations  made  hy 
BeniarcOno  Rossellini  for  Nicholas  V. 
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The  west  £Ei^e  is  covered  with  mosaics ;  the  upper  part 
— representing  the  Saviour  throned  between  angels---and  the 
lower— of  pahms,  the  twelve  sheep,  and  the  mystic  cities — ^are 
additions  by  Pius  IX.  in  1869.  The  central  frieze  was 
b^;un  in  the  twelfth  century  under  Eugeflius  III.,  and  com- 
pleted in  the  fourteenth  by  Fietro  Cavallinl  It  represents 
the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  in  die  midst,  and  ten  female 
figures,  generally  described  as  the  Ten  Virgins, — but  Hemans 
remarks: 

*'It  b  evident  that  such  sabject  cannot  have  been  in  the  artist's 
IlKMUgbt^  as  each  stat^y  figure  advances  towards  the  throne  with  the 
stnie  devout  aspect  and  graceM  serenity,  the  same  fiiiith  and  confidence ; 
the  sole  observable  distinctions  being  that  the  two  with  unlit  lamps  are 
somewhat  more  matronly,  their  costumes  simpler,  than  is  the  case  with 
the  rest ;  and  that  instead  of  being  crowned,  as  are  the  others,  these 
two  wear  veils.  Explanation  of  such  attributes  may  be  found  in  the 
mystic  meaning-  the  light  being  appropriate  to  virgin  saints,  the  oil 
taxen  to  signify  benevoloice  or  almsgiving ;  and  we  may  conclude  that 
those  without  light  represent  wives  or  widows,  the  others  virgin  saints, 
m  this  group.  Two  other  diminutive  figures  (the  scale  indicating 
humility^  who  kneel  at  the  feet  of  Mary,  are  Innocent  II.  and  Eugenius 
III.,  both  vested  in  the  pontifical  numtle,  but  bareheaded.  Originally 
the  Mother  and  Child  aUne  had  the  nimbus  around  the  head,  as  we  see 
in  a  water-colour  drawing  from  this  original  (now  in  the  Barberini 
Library)  dated  1640^  made  before  a  renovation  by  which  that  halo  has 
been  given  alike  to  all  the  female  figures.  Another  much  faded  mosaic, 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  under  an  arched  canopy,  high  up  on  the  cam- 
panile, may  perhaps  be  as  andent  as  those  on  the  fa9ade." — Mediaval 
Christian  Art 

The  portico  contains  two  frescoes  of  the  Annunciation, 
one  of  them  ascribed  to  Cavallini.  Its  walls  are  occupied 
by  early  Christian  and  pagan  inscriptions.  One,  of  the  time 
of  Trajan,  is   regarded  with   peculiar   interest :  ^'  marcus 

COCCKUS  LIB  .  AUG  .  AMBROSIUS  PRiBPOSITUS,  TESTIS  ALRS, 
TRIUMPHALIS,  FECIT,  NICE  CONJUGI  SVA  CUM  QUA  VIXIT 
ANNOS    XXXXV.,  DIEBUS    XL,   SINE    ULLA    QUERELA."      The 

interior  is  that  of  a  basilica.  The  nave,  paved  with  opus- 
alexandrinum,  is  divided  fix>m  the  aisles  by  twenty-two 
ancient  granite  columns,  whose  Ionic  capitals  are  in  several 
instances  decorated  with  heads  of  pagan  gods.  They 
support  a  richly-decorated  architrave.  The  roof,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  picture  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  is  painted  by  Dommkhino,  On  the  right  of  the 
entrance  is  a  ciborium  by  Mino  da  Fiesole.  The  high  altar 
covers  a  confessional,  beneath  which  are  the  remains  of  fiv« 
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eaily  popes,  removed  from  the  catacombs.  Amcng  l3ie 
tombs  are  those  of  the  painters,  Lan&anco,  and  Giro  Feiii, 
and  of  Bastari,  hbrarian  of  the  Vatican,  editor  of  the  die- 
tionaty  of  the  Delia  Cnisom  Academy,  and  canon  of  this 
church,  ob.  1775.    * 

Pope  Innocent  IL  is  buried  here  without  a  tomb. 

In  the  left  transept  is  a  beautiful  gothic  tabemacle  over 
an  altar,  erected  by  Cardinal  d*Alen9on,  nephew  of  Charles 
de  Valois,  and  brother  of  Philippe  le  BeL  On  one  side  is 
the  tomb  of  that  cardinal  (the  fresco  represents  the  martyrdom 
of  his  patron  St  Philip,  who  is  pourtrayed  as  cradfied  with  his 
head  downwards  like  St  Peter) ;  on  the  other  is  the  monument 
of  Cardinal  Stefaneschi,  by  Paolo^  one  of  the  first  sculptois 
of  the  fourteenth  centuiy.  Opening  from  hence  is  a  chapel, 
which  has  a  curious  picture  of  the  Council  of  Trent  by  Tadda 
Zucckero,  At  the  end  of  the  right  aisle  are  sev^al  more 
fine  tombs  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  and  the  chapel  of  the 
Madonna  di  Strada  Cupa,  designed  by  DamauchinOy  fi-om 
whose  hand  is  the  figure  of  a  child  scattering  flowers, 
sketched  out  in  one  comer  of  die  vaulting. 

The  upper  part  of  the  tribune  is  adorned  with  magni- 
ficent mosaics,  (restored  in  modem  times  by  Camucdni)  of 
the  time  of  Innocent  II. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  principal  group  on  the  Tanlt  is  the  Sairioar, 
■eated,  with  his  Mother,  crowned  and  robed  like  an  Eastern  Queen, 
beside  him,  both  sharing  the  same  goigemis  throne  and  footstool ; 
while  a  hand  extends  from  a  fim-like  gloiy  with  a  jewelled  crown  held 
over  his  head ;  she  (a  singular  detail  here)  giving  benediction  with  the 
usual  action ;  He  embracing  her  with  the  left  arm,  and  in  the  right 
hand  holding  a  tablet  that  displays  the  words  '  Veni,  electa  mea,  et 
ponam  in  thronum  meum ; '  to  whidi  corresponds  the  tesct,  from  the  song 
of  Solomon,  on  a  tablet  in  her  left  hand,  *  Leva  ejus  sub  capite  meo  et 
dextera  iUius  amplexabitur  me.'  Below  the  heavenly  throne  stand,  eacb 
with  name  inscribed  in  gold  letters,  Innocent  II.,  holding  a  model  of 
this  church  ;  St.  Laurence,  in  deacon's  vestments,  with  the  Gospels  and 
the  jewelled  cross ;  the  sainted  popes,  Calixtus  I.,  Cornelius,  and  Julius 
L ;  St.  Peter  (in  classic  white  vestments),  and  Calepodius,  a  martyr  of 
the  third  century,  here  introduced  because  his  body,  together  with  those 
of  the  other  saints  in  the  same  group,  was  brought  from  the  catacombs 
to  this  church. 

"As  to  ecclesiastical  costame,  this  woik  afTcwds  decisive  evidence  ol 
its  ancient  splendour  and  varieties.  We  do  not  see  the  keys  in  the  hands 
of  St  Peter,  but  the  large  tonsure  on  his  head ;  that  ecclesiastical  badge 
which  he  is  said  to  have  invented,  and  which  is  sometimes  the  sde 
peculiarity  (besides  the  ever-recognisable  type)  given  to  this  Apostle 
mart. 
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**  Allure  the  archivoU  we  see  a  cross  between  the  Alpha  t  od  C)m^;a, 
and  the  winged  emblems  of  the  Evangelists ;  laterally,  Jeremiah  and 
Isaiah,  each  with  a  prophetic  text  on  a  scroll;  along  a  frieze  below, 
twelve  sheep  advancing  from  the  holy  cities,  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem, 
towards  the  Divine  Lamb,  who  stands  on  a  mount  whence  issne  the  four 
rivers  of  Paradise«-or,  according  to  perhaps  juster  interpretation,  the 
four  streams  of  gospel  truth.  Palms  and  a  phcenix  are  seen  beside  the 
two  prophets ;  iJso  a  less  common  symbol — caged  birds,  that  signify  the 
righteous  soul  incarcerated  in  the  body,  or  (with  highest  reference)  the 
Saviour  in  his  assumed  humanity;  such  accessory  reminding  of  the 
ancient  usage,  in  some  countries,  of  releasing  birds  at  fiinerak,  and  of 
that  still  kept  up  amidst  the  magnificent  canonization-rites,  of  offering 
various  kinds  of  birds,  in  cages,  at  the  papal  throne. 

"  Remembering  the  date  of  the  composition  before  us,  about  a 
century  and  a  half  before  the  time  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  we  may  hail 
in  it,  if  not  an  actual  Renaissance,  the  dawn,  at  least,  that  heralds  a 
brighter  day  for  art,  compared  with  the  deep  gloom  previous." — Hemani 
MeduBZfol  Christian  Art. 

Below  these  are  another  series  of  mosaics  representing 
six  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  the  work  of  Pietro  Ca- 
vallini,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  they  were  ordere4 
by  Bertoldo  Stefaneschi,  who  is  himself  introduced  in 
one  of  the  subjects.  In  the  centre  of  the  tribune  is  an 
ancient  marble  episcopal  throne,  raised  by  a  flight  of 
steps. 

In  the  Sacristy  is  a  ]Ncture  of  the  Virgin  with  S.  Rocco 
and  S.  Sebastiano,  by  Ferugino.  Here  are  preserved  some 
beautiful  fragments  of  mosaics  of  birds,  &c.,  from  the  catar 
combs,  and  the  stone  said  to  have  been  attached  to  St 
Calixtus  when  he  was  thrown  into  the  well; 

Outside  the  right  transept  of  Sta.  Maria  is  a  picturesque 
shrine,  and  there  are  many  points  about  this  ancient  church 
which  are  interesting  to  the  artist  The  palace,  which  forms 
^one  side  of  the  piazza  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  formerly 
FaktMao  Moroni^  is  now  used  as  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Benedictine  monks  of  S.  Paolo,  who  are  driven  from  their 
convent  by  the  malaria  during  the  hot  months.  During  the 
revolutionary  government  of  1848 — 49,  a  number  of  priests 
suffered  death  here,  which  has  led  to  the  monastery  being 
regarded  as  "  the  Cannes  of  Rome."  The  modern  Church 
of  S.  Calisto  contains  the  well  in  which  he  suffered  martjrr- 
dom,  A.D.  222.  This  well,  now  seen  through  a  door  near 
the  altar,  was  then  in  ^^e  open  air,  and .  the  pope  was 
thrown  into  it  Irom  the  window  of  a  house  in  which  he 
ha»i  been  imprisoned  and  scouiged,  and  where  he  had  con- 
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veited  the  soldier  who  was  appomted  to  guard  him.  His  fe Jti 

val  is  celebrated  here  with  great  splendour  by  the  monks. 

Opposite  S.  Calisto  is  the  Monastay  of  St.  Anna^  in 
which  were  passed  the*  last  days  of  the  beautiful  and  learned 
Vittoria  Colonna.  As  her  death  approached  she  was  r^ 
moved  to  the  neighbouring  house  of  her  kinsman  Giuliano 
Cesarini,  and  there  she  expired  (February,  1547)  in  the 
presence  of  her  devoted  friend,  Michael  Angelo,  who  always 
regretted  that  he  had  not  in  that  solemn  moment  venture! 
to  press  his  lips  for  the  first  and  last  time  to  her  beautiful 
countenance.  She  was  buried,  by  her  own  desire,  in  the 
convent  chapel,  without  any  monument 

Hence  a  lane  leads  to  the  Church  cf  S.  Cosknaio^  in  an 
open  space  fodng  the  hill  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  (wh«« 
stands  of  seats  are  placed  during  the  Girandola).  A 
court-yard  is  entered  through  a  low  arch  supported  by 
two  ancient  columns,  having  a  high  roof  with  rich  tenu-cotU 
]|iouldings,~beautiful  in  cokMur.  The  court  contains  an 
antique  fountain,  and  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  The 
church  has  carefully  sculptured  details  of  comke  and 
moulding;  the  door  is  a  good  specimen  of  mediaeval 
wood-carving.  Opening  firom  the  end  of  the  left  aisle  is  a 
very  interestmg  chapel,  decorated  with  frescoes,  and  con- 
taining a  most  beautifld  altar  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  in 
hcMiour  of  the  saints  Severa  and  Fortunata,  with  statuettes 
of  Faith,  Justice,  Charity,  and  Hope.  Attached  to  the 
church  is  a  very  large  convent  of  Poor  Clares,  which  pro- 
duced two  saints,  Theodora  and  Seraphina,  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Following  the  Via  della  Scala,  on  the  south  side  ofSta. 
Maria  in  Trastevere,  we  reach  the  Porta  SMmiana,  built  by 
Alexander  VI.  on  the  site  of  a  gateway  raised  by  Honorius^ 
which  marked  the  position  of  an  arch  of  Septimius  Severus. 
This  is  the  entrance  of  the  Via  Lungam,  containing  the 
Corsini  and  Famesina  Palaces  (see  Chapter  XX.).  The 
gateway  has  forked  battlements,  but  is  mudi  spoilt  by  recent 
plastenngs.  Near  this  is  St.  Dorothea^  an  ugly  church,  but 
important  in  cb'irch  history  from  its  connection  with  the 
foundation  of  the  Order  of  the  Theatins,  which  arose  out  of 
a  revulsion  from  the  sensuous  i^e  of  Leo  X,  and  as  con- 
taining the  tomb  of  their  founder,  Don  Gaetano  di  Teatino, 
the  ftiend  oi  Paul  IV. 
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**Dia  !•  ligne  de  L^  X.,  qaelqaes  sjrmptdaiH  d'lme  r^tioq 
leligieuae  se  muufesl^rent  (Uns  Ics  hautes  classes  de  la  soci^t^  romaine. 
Oo  Yit  un  certain  nombre  d'hommes  ^minents  s'affilier  les  uns  aiu 
autres,  afin  de  trouver  dans  de  saintes  pratiques  assez  de  force  poor 
rdsister  ^  Tatmospb^re  ^nervante  qui  les  entourait.  lis  prirent  pour  lent 
asfmciation  le  litre  et  les  erabl^mes  de  Tamour  divin,  et  ils  s'assembl^ 
rent,  a  des  jours  d^terminds,  dans  T^lise  de  Sainte-Dorotb^e,  pr^s  de  la 
porte  Settimiana.  Parmi  ces  bommes  de  foi  et  d'avenir,  on  citait  un 
arcbev^ue,  Caraffii ;  un  protonotaire  apostolique,  Gaetan  de  Thi^ne  ; 
un  noble  V^nitien  aussi  distingu^  par  son  caract^re  oue  par  ses  talents, 
Contarini ;  et  cinquante  autres  dont  lea  noms  rappeUaient  tons,  ou  une 
illustiation  on  one  baut^  position  sodale^  tels  que  JUppomano,  Sadolet» 
Gbiberti. 

*'  Mais  bientftt  ces  premiers  essais  de  rupture  aYec  la  tendance 
g^n^rale  des  esprits  ennamm^rent  le  z^le  de  plusieurs  des  membres  de 
la  Congregation  de  f  Amour  dhfim,  Caraffit  surtout,  dont  Time  ardente 
n'arait  trouY^  qu'anxiet^  et  fiitigue  dans  les  grandeursi  aspirait  k  une 
^e  d'action  qui  lui  permit  de  s^mployer,  de  tous  ses  moyens,  k  la 
rdfonne  du  monde.  II  trouva  dans  Gaetan  de  Tbi^ne  des  dispositions 
confoimes  k  ce  qu*il  d^irait  Gaetan  avait  cependant  un  caiact^re  tr^ 
different  dn  sien ;  dou^  d'une  ang^ique  douceur,  cnignant  de  se  fiiire 
entendre,  recbercbant  la  m^itation  et  la  retraite,  il  eOt  voulu,  lui  aussi, 
reformer  le  monde^  mais  il  n'eCtt  pas  voulu  en  6tre  connu.  Les  qualitet 
diverses  de  ces  deux  bommes  rares  se  combin^rent  beureusement  dans 
Fexecution  du  projet  qu'ils  avaient  con^u,  c'etait  de  former  des  eccl^sias^ 
tiques  voub,  tout  ensemble  k  la  contemplation  et  k  une  vi<  austere,  k  la 
predication  et  an  soin  des  roalades ;  des  ecd^siastiques  qui  donnassent 
paitottt  au  deig^  I'exemple  de  Taccomplissement  des  devoirs  de  sa 
■liute  mission.  —  Goumene^  Ronu  ChriUenne^  ii.  157. 

"  Wben  Dorothea,  tbe  maiden  of  Csesarea,  was  condemned  to  deatb 
by  Sapritius,  sbe  replied,  *  Be  it  sq,  tben  I  sball  tbe  sooner  stand  in 
the  presence  of  Cbnst,  my  spouse^  in  whose  garden  are  the  fruits  of 
paradise^  and  roses  that  never  fade.'  As  sbe  was  being  led  to  execution, 
the  young  Theophilus  mocking  said,  '  O  maiden,  goest  thou  to  join  th  v 
brid^room  ?  send  me  ther,  I  piay  tbee^  of  the  muts  and  flowers  which 
grow  in  bis  garden.'  And  tbe  maiden  bowed  her  head  and  smiled, 
wyingy  *Thy  request  is  granted,  O  Theophilus,'  whereat  he  laughed, 
and  sne  went  forward  to  death. 

"  And  behold,  at  the  place  of  execution,  a  beautiful  child,  with  hair 
like  tbe  sunbeam,  stood  oeside  her,  and  in  his  hand  was  a  basket  con* 
taining  three  fresh  roses  and  three  apples.  And  she  said,  '  Take  these 
to  Theppbiltts,  and  tell  him  that  Dorothea  waits  for  him  in  the  garden 
from  whence  they  came.' 

**  And  tbe  child  soueht  Theouhilus,  and  gave  him  the  floweis  and  the 
fruits,  saying,  '  Doromea  sends  thee  these,'  and  vanished.  And  the 
heart  of  Theophilus  melted,  and  he  ate  of  the  fruit  from  heaven,  and  waa 
converted  and  professed  himself  one  of  Christ's  servants,  so  that  he  also 
was  martyred,  and  was  translated  into  the  heavenly  garden." — Legend, 

This  stoiy  is  told  in  nearly  all  the  pictures  of  St  Do- 
rothea. 
Hence  we  reach  the  PanU  Stsio^  built  1473—75  by  Sixtus 
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IV.  in  the  palace  of  the  Pons  Janiculensts,  (or,  according 
to  Ampere,  the  Pons  Antoninus,)  which  Caracalla  had 
erected  to  reach  the  garden  in  the  Trastevere,  formerly  be- 
longing to  his  brodier  Geta, — but  which  was  known  as 
the  Pons  Fractas  after  a  flood  had  destroyed  part  of  it 
in  792.  The  Acts  of  Eusebius  describe  the  many  Christian 
martyrdoms  which  took  place  from  this  bridge.  S.  Sympho- 
rosa  under  Hadrian,  S.  Sabas  mider  Aurelian,  S.  Calepo- 
dius  under  Alexander,  and  S.  Anthimius  under  Diocletian, 
were  thrown  into  the  Tiber  from  hence,  with  many  others, 
whose  bodies,  usually  drifting  to  the  island  then  csdled  Ly- 
caonia,  were  recovered  there  by  their  faithful  disciples.*  An 
inscription  upon  the  bridge  begs  the  prayers  of  the  passengers 
for  its  papal  founder. 

Beautiful  views  may  be  obtained  from  this  bridge, — 
on  the  one  side,  of  the  island,  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and 
the  Alban  hills;  on  the  other,  of  St  Peter's,  rising 
behind  the  Farhesina  Gardens,  and  the  grand  mass  of 
the  Famese  Palace,  towering  above  the  less  important 
buildings. 

•*  They  had  reached  the  bridge  and  stopped  to  look  at  the  view,  per^ 
haps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  those  seen  from  the  Roman  bridges. 
Looking  towards  the  hills,  the  Tiber  was  spanned  by  Ponte  Rotto, 
under  which  the  old  black  mills  were  taming  ceaselessly,  almost  level 
with  the  tawny  water ;  the  sunshine  fdl  full  on  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine^ 
about  the  base  of  which  had  gathered  a  crowd  of  modem  buildings , 
a  brick  campanile,  of  the  middle  ages,  rose  high  above  them  against  the 
blue  sky,  which  was  seen  through  its  open  arches ;  beyond  were  the 
Latin  Hills ;  on  the  other  hand^  St  Peter's  stood  pre-eminent  in  the 
distance  ;  nearer,  a  stack  of  picturesque  old  houses  were  half  hidden  by 
orange-trees,  where  golden  fruit  clustered  thickly  ;  women  leant  from 
the  windows,  long  lines  of  flapping  clothes  hangout  to  dry  ;  bdow,  the 
ferry-boat  was  crossing  the  river,  impelled  by  the  current  Modem  and 
ancient  Rome  all  mingled  together — eveiywhere  were  thrilling  names 
connected  with  all  that  was  most  glorious  in  the  past  The  modems 
are  richer  than  their  ancestors,  the  past  is  theirs  as  well  as  the  present" 
^^Mademoiselle  Moru 

Close  to  the  further  entrance  of  the  bridge,  opposite  the 
Via  Giulia,  is  the  Fountain  of  the  Ponte  Sisto^  built  by 
Paul  V.  from  a  design  of  Fontana.  The  water,  which  fafls 
in  one  body  from  a  niche  in  the  wall  of  a  palace,  is  dis 
charged  a  second  time  from  the  mouths  of  two  monsteis 
below. 

•  Sm  the  Ads  of  die  Martyn  St  Hippolytus  and  St.  Adrian,  and  the  Acts  gl  Sk 
Cilapoditis,  quoted  by  Cawna,  R.  AuC  p.  584. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  7  RE   FONTANE  AND  S.  PAOLO. 

The  Mannonita — Arco  di  S.  Lazzaro — Protestant  Cemetery — Pyramid  \ 
ofCaius  Cestins — Monte-Testaccio^Porta  S.  Paolo— Chapel  of  the 
Farewell— The  Tre  Fontane  (SS.  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio— Sta. 
Maria   Scala  Codi — S.  Paolo  alle  Tre  Fontane)— Basilica  and 
Monastery  of  S.  Paola 

BEYOND  the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Veritk,  the  Via  dtUa 
Marmorata  is  spanned  by  an  arch  which  nearly 
marks  the  site  of  the  Porta  jy^^ina,  by  which  Marius 
fled  to  Ostia  before  Sylla  in  B.a  88.  Near  this  stood  the 
statue  erected  by  public  subscription  to  Minucius,  whose 
jealousy  brought  about  the  execution  of  the  patriot  Mselius, 
B.C.  440.  Here  also  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Inventor, 
whose  dedication  was  attributed  to  the  gratitude  of  Hercules 
for  the  restoration  of  his  cattle,  carried  off  by  Cacus  to  his 
cave  on  the  neighbouring  Aventine. 

It  was  at  the  Porta  Trigemina  that  Camillus  (ac  391), 
sent  into  exile  to  Ardea  by  the  accusations  of  the  plebs, 
stayed,  and,  stretchmg  forth  his  hands  to  the  Capitol, 
prayed  to  the  gods  who  reigned  there  that  if  he  was 
unjusdy  expelled,  Rome  might  "one  day  have  need  of 
Camillus." 

Passing  the  arch,  the  road  skirts  the  wooded  escarpment 
of  the  Aventine,  crowned  by  its  three  churches — Sta. 
Sabina,  S.  Alessio,  and  the  Priorato. 

**  De  ce  c6t^,  entrc  PAvcntin  et  le  Tibre,  hois  de  la  porte  Trigemina, 
^taient  divers  march^  notamment  le  march^  aux  bois,  le  mardi^  k  la 
&rine  et  an  pain,  les  Aorrta,  magasins  de  bl^.  Le  voisinage  de  cei 
march^,  de  ces  magasins  et  de  Temporium,  produisait  un  grand  mouve- 
ment  de  transport  et  foumissait  de  I'occupation  k  beaucoup  de  porte&ix. 
Plaute*  &it  allusion  k.  ces  porteurs  de  sacs  de  la  porte  Trigemina.  Chi 
pent  en  voir  encore  tons  les  jours  remplir  le  m£me  office  au  m£me  lieu.'' 
—  Ampirr,  HisL  Rom,  iv.  75. 

From  the  landing-place  for  modem  Carrara  marble,  a 
new  road  on  the  right,  planted  with  trees,  leads  along  the 
river  to  the  ancient  Marmorata^  discovered  1867 — 68,  when 

*  Fkiitu%  Capt.  I  ■•  tt. 


many  magniiicent  blocks  of  andent  maible  were  found 
buried  in  the  mad  of  the  Tiber.  Recent  excavations  have 
laid  bare  the  inclined  planes  by  which  the  marbles  were 
landed,  and  the  projecting  bars  of  stmie  with  rings  for 
mooring  the  marble  vessels. 

In  the  neighbouring  vineyard  are  the  massive  ruins  of  the 
Emporium^  or  magazme  for  merchandise,  founded  by  11 
iEmilius  Lepidus  and  L.  ^mihus  Pauhis,  the  ediles  in 
B.C  iS6.  Upon  the  andent  walls  of  this  time  is  engrafted 
a  small  and  picturesque  winepress  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy. 
The  neighbouring  vineyard  is  much  frequented  by  marble 
'  collectors. 

A  short  distance  bey<HKl  the  turn  to  the  Marmoiata  the 
main  road  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  brick  arch,  called  Arm 
di  5.  LataarOy  or  Arco  della  Sahua,  by  the  si<k  of  whidi  is 
a  hermitage. 

About  half  a  mile  beyond  this  we  reach  the  .AsnAi  .& 
PadOy  built  by  Bdisarius  on  die  site  of  the  Andent  Porta 
Ostiensis. 

It  was  here,  just  within  the  Ostian  Gate,  that  dbe 
Emperor  Claudius,  returning,  from  Ostia  to  take  vengeanoe 
upon  Messalina,  was  met  by  thdr  two  duldren,  Octavia 
and  Britannicus,  accompanied  by  a  vestal,  who  insisted 
upon  the  rights  of  her  Order,  and  imperiously  demanded 
that  the  empress  should  not  be  condemned  undefended. 

"  Totila  entra  par  U  porte  Asinam  et  ime  autre  fois  par  la  ports 
Ostiensis,  aujourd^oi  porte  Saint-Pftnl ;  par  la  m^me  porte,  Ccnwri^ 
que  la  mer  apportait,  et  qui,  en  s^embarquant,  avait  dit  k  aoa  pOole  x 
*  Condnat-iBoi  ven  k  rivage  qae  menace  la  ool^  divine.'  **^Amtfin^ 


£mp.  iL  325. 

Close  to  this,  is  the  &mous  Pyramid  0/  Cams  Catias. 
It  is  built  of  brick,  coated  with  marble,  and  is  125  feet  high, 
and  100  feet  wide  at  its  square  basement  In  the  midst  is  a 
small  sepulchral  chamber,  painted  with  arabesques.  Two 
inscriptions  on  the  exterior  show  that  the  Caius  Cestius 
buried  here  was  a  praetor,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and  one 
of  the  ^  Rpulones  "  appointed  to  provide  the  sacrificial  feasts 
of  the  gods.  He  died  about  30  b.c,  leaving  Agrippa  as  his 
executor,  and  desiring  by  his  wiU  that  his  body  might  be 
buried,  wn4)ped  up  in  {Nredous  stuffs.  A^i^>a,  howevei; 
applied  to  him  the  law  which  forbade  luxurious  burial,  and 
spent  the  money,  partly  upon  the  pyramid  and  pardy  upon 
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CKCting  two  colossal  statues  in  honour  of  the  deceased,  of 
which  the  pedestals  have  been  found  near  the  tomb.  In 
the  middle  ages  this  was  supposed  to  be  the  sepulchre  of 
Remus. 

'*  Cette  pynunide,  mnf  les  dimensions,  est  absolument  sembUble  anx 
pyntmides  d'figjrpte.  Si  Ton  pouvait  encore  dooter  que  celles-d 
ecatent  des  tombaiux,  I'imifatioa  des  pyiamides  ^gypdennes  dans  an 
tombeau  romain  serait  vn  alignment  de  plus  pour  prouver  ou'elles 
araient  one  destination  fiin^tmire.  La  chambre  qtt*on  a  trooTik  oans  le 
monument  de  Cestius  ^tait  d^oor^  de  peintures  dont  quelques  unes 
ne  sont  pas  encore  efiac^es.  C'^it  la  coutume  des  peuples  anciens, 
ttotamment  des  Egjrptiens  et  des  Etrusques,  de  peindre  I  int^rieur  des 
torobeaux,  que  Ton  fermait  ensuite  soigneusement.  Ces  peintures, 
souvent  tr^-considerables,  n*etaient  que  pour  le  mort,  et  ne  devaient 
jamais  6tre  vues  pir  I'oeil  d'un  vivant  II  en  ^tait  certainement  ainsi  de 
celles  qui  d^raient  la  chambre  s^pulchrale  de  la  pyramide  de  Cestius, 
car  cette  chambre  n*avait  aucune  entr^  L'ouverture  par  laquelle  on  y 
p^nitre  aujourd*hui  est  modeme.  On  avait  depos^  le  corps  on  les 
cendres  avant  de  terminer  le  monument,  on  acheva  ensuite  de  la  \A\Ja 
jusqu'au  sommet"— ^m/^/,  Emp,  i.  347. 

"  St.  Paul  was  lead  to  execution  bevond  the  city  walls,  upon  the  road 
toOstia.  As  he  issued  forth  from  the  gate,  hb  eyes  must  have  rested 
for  a  moment  t>n  that  sepulchral  pjrramid  which  stood  beside  the  road, 
and  still  stands  unshattered,  amid  Uie  wreck  of  so  many  centuries,  upon 
the  same  spot.  That  spot  was  then  only  the  burial-place  of  a  single 
Roman ;  it  is  now  the  burial-place  of  many  Britons.  The  mausoleum 
of  Caius  Cestius  rises  conspicuously  amongst  humbler  graves,  and  marks 
the  site  where  P^MP^  Rome  suffers  her  Protestant  sojourners  to  bury 
their  dead.  In  England  and  in  Germany,  in  Scandinayia  and  in 
America,  there  are  hearts  which  turn  to  that  lofty  cenotaph  as  the 
sacred  point  of  their  whole  horizon  ;  even  as  the  English  villager  turns 
to  the  gray  church  tower,  which  overlooks  the  grave-stones  of  his 
kindred.  Among  the  works  of  man,  that  pyramid  is  the  only  surviv- 
ing witness  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Paul ;  and  we  may  thus  regard  it 
with  yet  deeper  interest,  as  a  monument  unconsciouslv  erected  by  a 
pagan  to  the  memory  of  a  martyr.  Nor  let  us  think  they  who  lie  be- 
neath its  shadow  are  indeed  resting  (as  degenerate  Italians  fiuicy)  in  un- 
consecmted  ground.  Rather  let  us  say,  that  a  spot  where  the  disciples 
of  Paul's  laith  now  sleep  in  Christ,  so  near  the  soil  once  watered  by  his 
blood,  is  doubly  hallowed ;  and  that  their  resting-place  is  most  fitly 
identified  with  the  last  earthly  journey,  and  the  dying  glance  of  their 
own   patron  saint,    the   apostle  of  the    Gentiles." — Ccnybeart   and 

At  the  foot  of  the  Pyramid  is  the  Old  Protestant  Cemetery^ 
a  lovely  spot,  now  closed  Here  is  the  grave  of  Keats,  with 
the  inscription : 

'*Thts  grave  contains  all  that  was  mortal  of  a  young  English  poet, 
who,  on  his  death-bed,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  at  the  malicious 
power  of  hit  enemies,  desired  these  words  to  be  engraven  on  his  tomb- 
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•tone;  *  Here  lies  one  whose  nune  wu  wzit  in  wmten'    Febniaiy  Ji^ 

"  Go  thou  to  Rome — at  once  the  paradise. 
The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness  ; 
And  where  its  wrecks  like  shattered  mountains  lise^ 
And  flowering  weeds,  and  fragrant  copses  dress 
The  bones  of  desolation's  nakedness. 
Pass,  till  the  spirit  of  the  spot  shall  lead 
Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  ot  green  access. 
Where,  like  an  infant's  smile,  over  the  dead, 
A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass  is  spread. 

And  grey  walls  moulder  round,  on  which  dull  Time 
Feeds,  like  slow  fire  upon  a  hoaiy  brand ; 
And  one  keen  pyramid,  with  wedge  sublime^ 
Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  planned 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transformed  to  marble  ;  and  beneath 
A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 
Have  pitched  in  Heaven's  smile  their  camp  of  death. 
Welcoming  him  we  lose  with  scarce  extinguished  breath." 

SAelliys  Adonais. 

Veiy  near  the  grave  of  Keats  is  that  of  Augustus  William 
Hare,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers  who  wrote  the  "  Guesses 
at  Truth,"  ob.  1834. 

"  When  I  am  inclined  to  be  serious,  I  love  to  wander  op  and  down 
before  the  tomb  of  Caius  Cestius.  The  Protestant  bunal-groond  is 
there,  and  most  of  the  little  monuments  are  erected  to  the  young — ^young 
men  of  promise,  cut  off  when  on  their  travels  fiiU  of  enthusiasm,  fiill  c3 
enjoyment ;  brides,  in  the  bloom  of  their  beauty,  on  their  first  journey  ; 
or  children  borne  from  home  in  search  of  health.  This  stone  was  placed 
by  his  fellow-travellers,  young  as  himself,  who  will  return  to  the  house 
of  his  parents  without  him ;  that,  by  a  husband  or  a  fiuher,  now  in  his 
native  country.     His  heart  is  buried  in  that  grave. 

**  It  is  a  quiet  and  sheltered  nook,  covered  in  the  winter  with  violets  ; 
and  the  pyramid,  that  overshadows  it,  gives  it  a  classic  and  singu- 
larly solemn  air.  You  feel  an  interest  there^  a  sympathy  you  were 
not  prepared  for.  You  are  yourself  in  a  foreign  land  ;  and  they  are  for 
the  most  part  your  countrymen.  They  call  upon  you  in  your  mother 
tongue — in  English — in  words  unknown  to  a  native,  known  only  to 
vourself :  and  the  tomb  of  Cestius,  that  old  majestic  pile,  has  this  also 
m  common  with  them.  It  is  itself  a  stranger  among  strangers.  It  has 
stood  there  till  the  language  spoken  round  about  it  has  changed  ;  and 
the  shepherd,  bom  at  the  foot,  can  read  the  inscription  no  longer." — 
Rogers, 

The  New  Burial  Ground  was  opened  in  1825.  It 
extends  for  some  distance  along  the  slope  of  the  hill  under 
the  old  A'jrelian  Wall,  and  is  beautifully  shaded  by 
cypresses,  and  carpeted  with  violets.     Amid  the  forest  of 
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tombs  we  may  notice  that  which  contains  the  heart  of  Shelley 
(his  body  having  been  burnt  upon  the  shore  at  Lerici,  where 
it  was  thrown  up  by  the  sea),  inscribed  :• 

"  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  Cor  Cordium.  Natns  IV.  Aug.  MDCCXCIL 
Obiit  VIII.  Jul.  MDCCCXXii. 

'  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade^ 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.' " 

Another  noticeable  tomb  is  that  of  Gibson  the  sculptor, 
who  died  1868. 

From  the  fields  in  front  of  the  cemetery  (Pratt  dd  Fopoio 
Romano)  rises  the  Monte  Tcstacdo^  only  160  feet  in  height,  but 
worth  ascending  for  the  sake  of  the  splendid  view  it  affords. 
The  extraordinary  formation  of  this  hill,  which  is  entirely 
composed  of  broken  pieces  of  pottery,  has  long  been  an 
unexplained  bewilderment 

••  Le  Monte-Testaccio  est  pour  moi  des  nombreux  probl^mes  qu'offrent 
les  antiquity  romaines  le  plus  difficile  k  r^udre.  On  ne  peut  s'arrfiter 
i  discuter  s^rieusement  la  tradition  d'apr^  laquelle  il  aurait  ^t^  form^ 
avec  les  debris  des  vases  contenant  les  tributs  qu'apportaient  h.  Rome  les 
peuples  soumis  par  elle.  C'est  1&  evidemment  une  tegende  du  moyen  &ge 
n^  du  souTcnir  de  la  grandeur  romaine  et  imaging  pour  exprimer  la 
haute  id^  qu'on  s'en  faisait,  comme  on  avait  imaging  ces  statues  de  pro- 
vinces placees  au  Capitole,  et  dont  chacune  portait  au  cou  une  cloche  qui 
sonnait  tout-k-coup  d'elle-m6me,  quand  une  province  se  soulevait,  comme 
on  a  pr^endtt  que  le  lit  du  Tibre  ^tait  pav^  en  airain  par  les  tributs 
apport^  aux  empereurs  romains.  II  fitut  done  chercher  une  autre  explica- 
tion."— Amphre^  Emp,  ii.  386. 

Just  outside  the  Porta  S.  Paolo  is  (on  the  right)  a  vine- 
yard which  belonged  to  Sta.  Francesca  Romana  (bom  1384, 
canonized  1608  by  Paul  V.). 

'*  Instead  of  entering  into  the  pleasures  to  which  her  birth  and  riches 
entitled  her,  Sta.  Francesca  went  every  day,  disguised  in  a  coarse 
woollen  garment,  to  her  vineyard,  and  collected  faggots,  which  she 
brought  into  the  city  on  her  head,  and  distributed  to  the  poor.  If  the 
weight  exceeded  her  womanly  strength,  she  loaded  therewith  an  ass, 
following  after  on  foot  in  great  humility." — Mrs,  JamesotCs  Mimastk 
Orders, 

A  Straight  road  a  mile  and  a  half  long  leads  from  the  gate 
to  the  basilica.  Half  way  (on  the  left)  is  the  humble  chapel 
which  commemorates  the  farewell  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
on  their  way  to  martyrdom,  inscribed  : 

**  In  this  place  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  separated  on  their  way  to  mar 
Ijndoin. 
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**  And  Pftvl  said  to  Peter,  'Peace  be  with  the^  Fomdatkni  of  the 
Church,  Shepherd  of  the  flock  of  Chiist.' 

"  And  Peter  said  to.  Paul,  'Go  in  peace,  Pieacher  of  good  tidings* 
and  Guide  of  the  salvation  of  the  just  **  * 

Passing  the  basilica,  which  looks  outside  like  a  very  ugly 
railway  station,  let  us  visit  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom, 
before  entering  the  grand  church  which  arose  in  conse- 
quence. 

The  road  we  now  traverse  is  the  scene  of  the  legend  of 
Plautilla. 

"  St.  Paul  was  beheaded  by  the  sword  outside  the  Ostian  gate,  about 
two  miles  from  Rome,  at  a  place  called  the  Aqua  Salvias,  now  the  'Tre 
Fontane.  *  The  legend  of  his  death  relates  that  a  certain  Roman  matron 
named  Plautilla,  one  of  the  converts  of  SL  Peter,  placed  herself  on  the 
road  by  which  St  Paul  passed  to  his  martyrdom,  to  behold  him  for  the 
Ust  time ;  and  when  she  saw  him  she  wept  greatly,  and  besought  his 
blessing.  The  apostle  then,  seeing  her  faitn,  turned  to  her,  and  b^ged 
that  she  would  give  him  her  veil  to  blind  his  eyes  when  he  should  be 
beheaded,  promising  to  return  it  to  her  after  his  death.  The  attendants 
mocked  at  such  a  promise,  but  Plautilla,  with  a  woman's  fiuth  and 
duuity,  taking  off  her  veil,  presented  it  to  him.  After  his  maityrdonii 
St.  Paul  appeared  to  her,  aiui  restored  the  veil  stained  with  his  blood. 

"  In  the  ancient  representations  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Pral,  the 
legend  of  Plautilla  is  seldom  omitted.  In  the  picture  by  Giotto  in  the 
■acristv  of  St.  Peter's,  Plautilla  is  seen  on  an  eminence  in  the  back* 
ground,  receiving  the  veil  from  the  hands  of  St.  Paul,  who  appears  in 
tne  clouds  above ;  the  same  representation,  but  little  varied,  is  execated 
m  bas-relief  on  the  bronze  doors  of  St  Peter*&"— ^tfAMaMs*/  SmcniArL 

The  lane  which  leads  to  the  Tre  Fontane  turns  off  to  the 
left  a  little  beyond  S.  Paolo. 

"  In  all  the  melancholy  vicinity  of  Rome,  there  is  not  a  more  mdan- 
choly  spot  than  the  Tre  Fontane.  A  splendid  monastery,  rich  with  all 
the  offerings  of  Christendom,  once  existed  there:  the  ravages  of  that 
mysterious  scourge  of  the  Campagna,  the  malaria,  have  rendered  it  a 
desert ;  three  ancient  churches  and  some  ruins  still  exist,  and  a  few 
pale  monks  wander  about  the  swampy  dismal  confines  of  the  hollow  in 
which  they  stand.  In  winter  you  approach  them  through  a  qusgmire ; 
in  summer,  you  dare  not  breathe  in  their  pestilential  vicinity ;  and  yet 
there  is  a  sort  pf  dead  beauty  about  the  puice,  something  hallowed  9% 
well  as  sad,  which  seizes  on  the  fancy.*' — JamesofCs  Sacral  Aft, 

The  convent  was*bestowed  in  1867  by  Pius  IX.  upon  the 
French  Trappists,  and  twelve  brethren  of  the  Order  went  to 
reside  there.  Entering  the  litde  enclosure^  the  first  church  on 
the  right  is  Sia,  Maria  Scala  Ccsli^  supposed  to  occupy  the 
cite  of  the  cemetery  of  S.  Zeno,  in  wluch  the  12,000  Cbri» 

•  See  the  Episde  of  St  Denii,  the  Areopagite.  toTinotliy. 
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tians  employed  in  building  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  were 
buried.  The  present  edifice  was  the  work  of  Vignola  and 
Giacomo  della  Porta  in  1582.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  legend  that  here  St  Bernard  had  a  vision  of  a  ladder 
which  led  to  heaven,  its  foot  resting  on  this  church,  and  of 
angels  on  the  ladder  leading  upwards  the  souls  whom  his 
prayers  had  redeemed  from  purgatory.  The  mosaics  in 
the  apse  were  the  work  of  F.  ZuaJuro^  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  are  perhaps  the  best  of  modem  mosaics,  lliey 
represent  the  saints  Zeno,  Bernard,  Vincenzo,  and  Anastasio, 
adored  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  and  Cardinal  Aldobrandini, 
under  whom  the  remodelling  of  the  church  took  place. 

The  second  church  is  the  basihca  of  »S^.  Vincenzo  ed 
Anastasio^  founded  by  Honorius  I.  (625),  and  restored  by 
Honorius  III.  (122 1),  when  it  was  consecrated  afresh.  It 
is  approached  by  an  atrium  with  a  penthouse  roof,  sup- 
ported by  low  columns,  and  adorned  with  decaying  frescoes, 
among  which  the  figure  of  Honorius  III.  may  be  made  out 
The  interior,  which  reeks  with  damp,  is  almost  entirely  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  pillars  are  adorned  with  coarse 
frescoes  <^  the  aposdes. 

''  S.  Vincenzo  alle  Tre  Fontane  so  &r  deviates  from  the  usual  basilican 
ftrrangement  as  almost  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  gothic.  It  has  the 
same  defect  as  all  the  rest — its  pier  arches  being  too  low,  for  which 
there  is  no  excuse  here  ;  but  both  internally  and  externally  it  shows  a 
uniformity  of  design,  and  a  desire  to  make  every  part  ornamental,  that 
produces  a  ver^  pleasing  effect,  although  the  whole  is  merely  of  brick^ 
and  ornament  is  so  sparingly  applied  as  only  just  to  prevent  the  building 
■inking  to  the  class  of  mere  utilitarian  erections." — Fergusson^s  Hana^ 
book  rf Architecture^  vol.  ii. 

The  two  saints  whose  relics  are  said  to  repose  here  were  in  no  wise 
connected  in  their  lifetime.  S.  Vincenzo,  who  suffered  A.D.  304,  was  a 
native  of  Saragossa,  cruelly  tortured  to  death  at  Valencia,  under  Dacian, 
by  being  racked  on  a  slow  fire  over  a  gridiron,  '*  of  which  the  bars  were 
inimed  like  scythes.**  His  story  is  told  with  horrible  detail  by  Pru- 
dentius.  Anastasius,  who  died  A.  D.  628,  was  a  native  of  Persia,  who 
had  become  a  Christian  and  taken  the  monastic  habit  at  a  convent  near 
Jerusalem.  He  was  tortured  and  finally  strangled,  under  Chosroes,  at 
Barsaloe,  in  Assyria.  He  is  not  known  to  1^  represented  anywhere 
in  art,  save  in  the  almost  obliterated  firescoes  in  the  atrium  of  this 
church. 

The  third  church,  S,  Paolo  aiU  Tre  Fontane^  was  built  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta  for  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  in  1590. 
It  contains  the  pillars  to  which  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have 
been  bound,  the  block  of  marble  upon  which  he  is  sup* 
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posed  to  have  been  beheaded,  and  the  three  fountams 
which  sjwang  forth,  wherever  the  severed  head  struck  the 
eart  a  during  three  bounds  which  it  made  after  decapitadon. 
In  proof  of  this  story,  it  is  asserted  that  the  water  of  the 
first  of  these  fountains  is  still  warm,  of  the  second  tepid,  of 
the  third  cold.  Three  modern  altars  above  the  fountains 
are  each  decorated  with  a  head  of  the  apostle  in  bas- 
relief. 

*'  A  la  premiere,  T&me  vient  ^  I'instant  m6me  de  s'^chapper  da  corps. 
Ce  chef  giorieux  est  plein  de  vie!  A  la  seconde,  les  ombres  de  la  moit 
couTreiit  d^jiL  ses  admirables  traits ;  k  la  troisieme,  le  sommeil  ^temel 
les  a  envahis,  et,  quoique  dcmeur^  tout  rayonnants  de  beaut^  Us  disent, 
sans  parler,  que  dans  ce  monde  ces  levres  ne  s'entr'ouTriroDt  plus,  et  que 
ce  r^[ard  d'aigle  s'est  voil^  pour  toujours." — Une  ChrAienne  h  Rcme.* 

The  pavement  is  an  ancient  mosaic  representing  the 
Four  Seasons,  brought  from  the  excavations  at  Ostia.  The 
interior  of  this  church  has  lately  been  beautified  at 
the  expense  of  a  French  nobleman,  and  the  whole  en- 
closure of  the  Tre  Fontane  is  being  improved  by  Mgr 
de  Merode. 

"As  the  martyr  and  his  executioners  passed  on  (from  the  Ostian 
gate),  their  way  was  crowded  with  a  motley  multitude  of  goers  and 
comers  between  the  metropolis  and  its  harbour—merchants  hastening 
to  superintend  the  unlading  of  their  cargoes — sailors  eager  to  squander 
the  profits  of  their  last  voyage  in  the  dissipations  of  the  capital — officials 
of  the  government  chaiged  with  the  administration  of  the  provinces,  or 
tlie  command  of  the  legions  on  the  Euphrates  or  the  Rhine — ^Chaldean 
astrologers — Phrygian  eunuchs— dancing-girls  from  Syria,  with  their 
painted  turbans — ^mendicant  priests  from  Egypt,  howling  for  Osiris — 
Greek  adventurers,  eager  to  coin  their  national  cunning  into  Roman 
gqld — representatives  of  the  avarice  and  ambition,  the  fraud  and  lust,  the 
superstition  and  intelligence,  of  the  Imperial  world.  Through  the  dust 
and  tumult  of  that  busy  throng,  the  small  troop  of  soldiers  threaded 
their  way  silently,  under  the  bright  sky  of  an  Italian  midsummer.  They 
were  marching,  though  they  knew  it  not,  in  a  procession  more  really 
triumphal  than  any  they  had  ever  followed,  in  the  train  of  general  or 
emperor,  along  the  Sacred  Way.  Their  prisoner,  now  at  last  and  for  ever 
delivered  from  captivity,  rejoiced  to  follow  his  Lord  *  without  the  gate.* 
The  place  of  execution  was  not  far  distant,  and  there  the  sword  of  the 
headsman  ended  his  long  course  of  sufferings,  and  released  that  heroic 
soul  from  that  feeble  boay.  Weeping  friends  took  up  his  corpse,  and 
carried  it  for  burial  to  those  subterranean  labyrinths,  where,  through 

*  The  accounts  of  the  apostle's  death  vary  greatly:  "St  Prudentius  sajrs  that 
both  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  suffered  together  in  the  same  field,  near  a  swampy 
ground,  on  the  banks  of  the  I'iber.  Some  say  St.  Peter  suffered  on  the  same  day 
of  the  month,  but  a  year  before  St.  PauL  But  Eusebtu^  St.  Epudiaaius,  and 
most  others,  affirm  that  they  suffered  the  same  year,  and  on  the  a^  of  June."'- 
AlbanButkr, 
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■UIB7  ages  of  oppression,  the  persecuted  Church  found  refuge  for  the 
living,  and  sepulchres  for  the  dead. 

'*  Thus  died  the  apostle^  the  prophet,  and  the  martyr,  beques.thing  to 
the  Church,  in  her  government,  and  her  discipline,  the  Iqgacy  of  his 
apostolic  labours  ;  leaving  his  prophetic  words  to  be  her  living  oracles  ; 
pouring  forth  his  blood  to  be  the  seed  of  a  thousand  martyrdoms. 
Thenceforth,  among  the  glorious  company  of  the  apostles,  among  the 
goodly  fellowship  m  the  prophets,  among  the  noble  army  of  martyr^ 
Sis  name  has  stood  pre-eminent  And  wheresoever  the  holy  Church 
throughout  all  the  world  doth  acknowledge  God,  there  Paul  of  Tarsus 
is  revered,  as  the  great  teacher  of  a  universal  redemption  and  a  catholic 
religion — the  heraM  of  j^lad  tidings  to  all  mankind." — Conybeare  and 
Hcmsott, 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  grand  Basilica  which  arose  to 
commemorate  the  martyrdom  on  this  desolate  site,  and 
which  is  now  itself  standing  alone  on  the  edge  of  the 
Campagna^  entirely  deserted  except  by  a  few  monks  who 
linger  in  its  monastery  through  the  winter  months,  but  take 
flight  to  St  Calisto  before  the  pestilential  malaria  of  the 
summer, — ^though  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  not  so,  when  S. 
Paolo  was  surrounded  by  the  flourishing  fortified  suburb 
of  Joanopolis  (so  called  from  its  founder,  John  VIII.), 
whose  possession  was  sharply  contested  in  the  wars  between 
the  popes  and  anti-popes.* 

The  first  church  on  this  site  was  built  in  the  time  of 
Constandne,  on  the  site  of  the  vineyard  of  the  Roman 
matron  Ludna,  where  she  first  gave  a  burial-place  to  the 
apostle.  This  primal  oratory  was  enlaiged  into  a  basilica 
in  386  by  the  emperors  Valentinian  II.  and  Theodosius. 
The  church  was  restored  by  Leo  III.  (795 — 816),  and  every 
succeeding  century  increased  its  beauty  and  magnificence. 
The  sovereigns  of  England,  before  the  Reformation,  were 
protectors  of  this  basilica — as  those  of  France  are  of  St  John 
Lateran,  and  of  Spain  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore — and  the 
emblem  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  may  still  be  seen  amongst 
its  decorations. 

"The  very  abandonment  of  this  huge  pile,  standmg  in  solitury 
prandeur  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tiber,  was  one  source  of  its  value.  While 
It  had  been  kept  in  perfect  repair,  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  to 
modernize  it,  and  alter  its  primitive  form  and  ornaments,  excepting  the 
later  addition  of  some  modem  chapels  above  the  transept ;  it  stood 
naked  and  almost  rude,  but  unencumbered  with  the  lumpish  and  taste- 
less plaster  encasement  of  the  old  basilica  in  a  modem  Beminesque 


It  11 
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church,  which  had  disfigured  the  Latenii  cathednd  under  preteuce  of 
supporting  it.  It  remained  genuine,  though  bare,  as  S.  ApolUiiaie  in 
Classe,  at  RaTenna,  the  city  eminently  of  unspoiled  basuicas.  No 
chapels,  altars,  or  mural  monuments  softened  the  severity  of  its  out* 
lines  ;  only  the  series  of  papal  portraits,  running  round  the  upoer  line  of 
the  walls,  redeemed  this  sternness.  But  the  unbroken  files  ol"  columns 
along  each  side,  carried  the  eye  forward  to  the  great  central  object,  the 
altar  and  its  'Confession  ;'  ixdiile  the  secondary  row  of  pillars,  running 
behind  the  principal  ones,  gave  depth  and  shadow,  mass  and  solidity, 
to  back  up  the  noble  avenue  along  which  one  glanced." — Cardmal 
Witeman, 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1823,  this  magnificent  basilica  was 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  on  the  night  which  preceded 
the  death  of  Pope  Pius  VII. 

"  Quelque-chose  de  myst^enx  s'est  li^  dan%  Fesprit  des  Remains  4 
I'incendie  de  St.  Paul,  et  les  gens  &  Fimagination  de  ce  peuple  parlent 
avec  ce  sombre  plaisir  qui  tient  i  la  m^lancolie,  ce  sentiment  si  rare  en 
Italic,  et  si  fr^uent  en  Allemsigne.  Dans  le  grand  ne^  sur  le  mur,  an 
dessus  des  colonnes,  se  trouvait  la  longuc  suite  des  portraits  de  tons  les 

5 apes,  et  le  peuple  de  Rome  Toyait  avec  inquietude  an*il  n*y  avait  plus 
e  place  pour  le  portrait  du  successeur  de  Pie  VII.  De  U  les  fruits  de 
la  suppression  du  saint-si^e.  Le  v^n^rable  pontife,  qui  etait  presqu' 
un  martyre  aux  yeux  de  ses  sujets,  touchait  II  ses  demiers  moments 
lorsqu*arriva  I'incendie  de  Saint- PauL  II  eut  lieu  dans  la  nuit  du  15 
au  16  Juillet,  1823 ;  cette  m^me  nuit,  le  pape,  presque  mourant,  fut 
agit^  par  un  songe,  qui  lui  pr^sentait  sans  cesse  un  grand  nialheur  arrive 
^  r^lise 


^  r^lise  de  Rome.  II  s'eveilla  en  sursaut  plusieurs  fois,  et  demanda 
s*il  n  etait  rien  arriv^  de  nouveau.  Le  lendemain,  pour  ne  pas  agp;raver 
son  ^tat,  on  lui  cacha  Tincendie^  et  il  est  mort  apits  sans  1  avoir  jamais 
tM.^^'—StendAal^  il  94. 

*'  Not  a  word  was  said  to  the  dying  Pius  VII.  of  the  destruction  of 
St.  Paul.  For  at  St.  Paul's  he  had  lived  as  a  quiet  monk,  engaged  in 
study  and  in  teaching,  and  he  loved  the  place  with  the  force  of  an  eariv 
attachment  It  would  hav^  added  a  mental  pang  to  his  bodily  sof* 
ferines  to  learn  the  total  destruction  of  that  veneiaUe  sanctnary,  in 
whicn  he  had  drawn  down  by  prayer  the  blessings  of  heaven  oa  his 
youthfiU  labour.''— Ww»»««,  Lifio/Phu  VJI. 

The  restoration  of  the  basilica  was  immediately  begun, 
and  a  large  contribution  levied  for  the  purpose  from,  all 
Roman  Catholic  countries.  In  r854  it  was  re-opened  in  its 
present  form  by  Pius  IX.  Its  exterior  is  below  contdnpt; 
its  interior,  supported  by  eighty  granite  colunms,  is  mos* 
striking  and  magnificent,  but  it  is  cold  and  uninteresting 
when  compared  with  the  ancient  structure,  "  rich  with  in- 
estimable remains  of  ancient  art,  and  venerable  from  m 
thousand  associations."  • 

•  Mrt.Ji 
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If  we  approach  the  basilica  by  the  door  on  the  side  of 
the  monastery,  we  enter,  first,  a  portico,  containing  a  fine 
statue  of  Gregory  XVI.,  and  many  fragnr.ents  of  the  ancient 
mosaics,  collected  after  the  fire; — then,  a  series  of  small 
chapels  which  were  not  burnt,  from  the  last  of  which  ladies 
can  look  into  the  beautiful  doister  of  the  twelfth  century, 
which  they  are  not  permitted  to  enter,  but  which  men  may 
visit  (through  the  sacristy),  and  inspect  its  various  architec- 
tural renuuns,  and  a  fine  sarcophagus,  adorned  with  reliefs 
of  the  stoiy  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas. 

The  church  is  entered  by  the  south  end  of  the  transept 
Hence  we  look  down  upon  the  nave  (306  feet  long  and  22a 
wide)  with  its  four  ranges  of  granite  columns  (quarried  near 
the  Lago  Maggiore),  surmounted  by  a  mosaic  series  of  por- 
traits of  the  popes,  each  five  feet  in  diameter, — ^most  of  them 
of  course  being  imaginary.  The  grand  triumphal  arch  which 
separates  the  transept  from  the  nave  is  a  relic  of  the  old 
baisilica,  and  was  built  by  Galla-Placidia,  sister  of  Honorius, 
in  440.  On  the  side  towards  the  nave  it  is  adorned  with 
a  mosaic  of  Christ  adored  by  the  twenty-four  elders,  and  the 
four  beasts  of  the  Revelation ;— on  that  towards  the  transept 
by  the  figure  of  the  Saviour,  between  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul. 

It  bears  two  inscriptions,  the  first : 

"  Theodosius  coepit,— pcifcdt  Honorius  aulam 
Doctoris  mundi  saciatam  corpore  Pauli." 

The  other,  especially  interesting  as  the  only  inscription 
commemorating  the  great  pope  who  defended  Rome  against 
Attila : 

"  Placidiae  pia  mens  opens  decus  homne  {sic)  patemi 
Gaudet  pontificis  studio  splendere  Leonis." 

The  mosaics  of  the  tribune,  also  preserved  from  the 
fire,  were  designed  by  Cavaiiini,  a  pupil  of  Giotto,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  were  erected  by  Honorius  III. 
They  represent  tiie  Saviour  with  St  Peter  and  St  Andrew 
on  the  right,  and  St  Paul  and  St  Luke  on  the  left, — and 
beneath  these  twelve  apostles  and  two  angels.  The  Holy 
Innocents  (supposed  to  be  buried  in  this  church !)  are  repre- 
sented lying  at  the  feet  of  our  Saviour. 

"  In  the  mosaics  of  the  old  basilica  of  S.  Paolo  the  Holy  Innocents 
were  represented  by  a  group  of  small  figures  holding  palms,  and  placed 
immediately  beneath  the  altar  or  throne,  sustaiuug  the  gospel*  th« 
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oosBy  and  die  instraments  of  the  paMioa  of  our  LcnL  Over  Acm 
figures  was  tlie  inscription,  U.  I.  S.  Innocsntes."— ^musmtV  Sacrei 
Art, 

Beneath  the  triumphal  arch  stands  the  ugly  modem  bal- 
dacchino,  which  encloses  the  ancient  altar  canopy,  erected, 
as  its  inscription  tells  us,  by  Amolphus  and  his  pupil 
Petnis,  in  1285.  In  front  is  the  "  Confession,"  where  the 
Aposde  of  the  Gentiles  is  believed  to  repose.  The  baldac- 
^hino  is  inscribed : 

"  Ta  es  vas  dectionii, 
Sancte  Paule  Apostole^ 
Prsedicator  Teritatis 
la  nnirerso  nxando." 

It  is  supported  by  four  pillars  of  Oriental  alabaster, 
presented  by  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt  The  altars 
of  malachite,  at  the  ends  of  die  transepts,  were  given  by  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia. 

'*  Les  schismatiques  et  les  imissiilmaas  euc-m£mes  sont  Tcniis  resdre 
hommage  it  ce  souTerain  de  la  parole,  qui  entratoait  les  peuples  au 
maityre  et  sobjugnait  toates  les  nations.*^ — Une  ChrHieHne  h  Rome. 

In  a  building  so  entirely  modem,  there  are  naturally  few 
individual  objects  of  interest  Among  those  saved  *  from 
die  old  basilica,  is  the  magnificent  paschal  candlestick, 
covered  with  sculpture  in  high-reliefl  The  altar  at  the  soudi 
end  of  the  transept  has  an  altar-piece  representing  the 
Assumption,  by  Agricola^  and  statues  of  St  Benedict, 
Baini^  and  Sta.  Scholasdca,  by  Teneranu  Of  the  two  chapels 
between  this  .and  the  tribune,  the  first  has  a  statue  of  St 
Benedict  by  Tenerani;  the  second,  the  Cappella  del  Coro, 
was  saved  from  the  f^re,  and  is  by  Carlo  Mademo. 

The  altar  at  the  north  end  of  the  transept  is  dedicated 
to  St  Paul,  and  has  a  picture  of  his  conversion,  by  Cor 
mucdni.  At  the  sides  are  statues  of  St  Gr^ory  by 
Labourmr  and  of  S.  Romualdo  by  Stacdn.  Oi  the 
chapels  between  this  and  the  tribune,  the  first,  dedicated  to 
St  Stephen,  has  a  statue  of  the  saint,  by  Rinaldi;  the 
second  is  dedicated  to  St  Bridget  (Brigitta  Brahe),  and 
contains  the  famous  cmcifix  of  Pietro  Cavallini,  which  is 
said  to  have  spoken  to  her  in  1370. 

•  Among  tibe  most  interMtiDg  of  tiie  objects  loAt  in  tbe  fire  ware  dM  IrtMBe  gmtet 
erdered  bv  Hildebrand  (nftenrards  Gn^gory  VII.)  when  legate  at  CmwtnnriiKtpUj^ 
fcr  Pluitiifeoae  Qntelli,  m  1070^  and  adorned  widi  fiftH>nr  safakund  oomporitioM 
uniWki  ia  aOiw  thread. 
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*'Nol  frr  fipom  the  chancel  is  a  beaatiAiI  chapel,  dedicated  to  St 
Bridget,  and  oniamented  with  her  statue  in  marble.  During  her  re- 
sidence in  Rome,  she  frequently  came  to  pray  in  this  church  ;  and  Lere 
is  preserved,  as  a  holy  relic,  the  cross  from  which,  during  her  ecstatic 
devotion,  she  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  proceeding."— ^ra^SfiSSa  Bremer, 

The  upper  walls  of  the  nave  are  decorated  with  frescoes 
by  Galiardi^  Podesti,  and  other  modem  artists. 

The  two  great  festivals  of  St  Paul  are  solemnly  observed 
in  this  basilica  upon  January  25  and  June  30,  and  that  of 
the  Holy  Innocents  upon  December  28. 

Very  near  S.  Paolo,  the  main  branch  of  the  little  river 
Almo,  the  "  cursuque  brevissimus  Almo  "  of  Ovid,  falls  into 
the  Tiber.  This  is  the  spot  where  the  priests  of  Cybele 
used  to  wash  her  statue  and  the  sacred  vessels  of  her 
temple,  and  to  raise  their  loud  annual  lamentation  for  the 
death  of  her  lover,  the  shepherd  Atys : 

**  Est  locus,  in  Tiberim  quo  lubricus  influit  Almo, 
£t  nomen  magno  perdit  ab  amne  minor, 
niic  purpurea  canus  cum  veste  sacerdos, 
Almonis  dominam  sacraque  lavit  aquis.** 

Chnd,  Fast.'ir,  337. 

^*  Phiygiseque  matris  Almo  qytk  levat  ferrum." 

Martial^  Ep.  ilL  472. 

"  Un  vieux  pr6tre  de  Cybele,  v^tn  de  pourpre,  y  lavait  chaque  ann^  la 
pierre  sacr^  de  Pessinunte,  tandis  que  d'autres  prStres  poussaient  det 
nurlements,  frappaient  sur  le  tambour  de  basque  qu'on  place  aux  mains 
de  Cyb^Ie,  sonmaient  avec  fureur  dans  les  flmes  phrygiennes,  et  que 
Ton  se  donnait  la  discipline, — ^ni  plus  ni  moins  qu'on  le  &it  encore 
dans  r^glise  des  CaraviU^ — avec  des  fouets  gamis  de  petits  cailloux 
oa  d'osselets.*' — Amptrt^  Hist.  Rom,  iii.  145. 

The  Campagna  on  this  side  of  Rome  is  perhaps  more 
stricken  by  malaria  than  any  other  part,  and  is  in  con- 
sequence more  utterly  deserted.  That  this  terrible  scourge 
has  followed  upon  the  destruction  of  the  villas  and  gardens 
which  once  filled  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  and  that  it  did  not 
alwajTS  exist  here,  is  evident  from  the  account  of  Pliny,  who 
says : 

"  Such  is  the  happy  and  beautiful  amenity  of  the  Campagna  that  it 
seem;  t^  be  the  work  of  a  rejoicing  nature.  For  truly  so  it  appears  in 
the  vital  and  perennial  salubrity  of  its  atmosphere  {vitalis  ae  perennis 
iolubritaiis  call  temperUs\  in  its  fertile  plams,  sunny  hills,  healthy 
woods,  thick  groves,  rich  varieties  of  trees,  oreezy  mountains,  fertility  in 
fruits,  vines,  and  olives,  its  noble  flocks  of  sheep,  abundant  herds  of 
cattl^  numerous  lakes,  and  wealth  of  rivers  and  streams  pouring  in 
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vpon  it,  many  seaports^  in  wliose  lap  the  commerce  of  the  woild  lie^ 
and  which  run  lai^gely  into  the  sea  as  it  wen  to  help  moctals.*' 

Under  the  emperors,  the  town  of  Ostia  (founded  by 
Ancus  Martius)  reached  such  a  degree  of  prosperity,  that 
its  suburbs  are  described  as  joining  those  of  Rome,  so  that 
one  magnificent  street  almost  united  the  two.  There  is  now, 
beyond  S.  Paolo,  a  road  through  a  desert,  only  one  human 
habitation  breaking  the  utter  solitude. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  VILLAS  BORGHESE,  MADAMA,  AND 
MELLINL 

Protestant  Churches— Villa  Borghese — Raphael's  Villa — Casino  and 
Villa  of  Paoa  Giulio  —  (Claude's  Villa  —  Arco-Oscnro  —  Acqua- 
Acetosa)— Chapel  of  St  Andrew — Ponte-Molle  (Castle  of  Cres- 
cenza— -Prima  Porta— The  Crimera— The  AUia)  — (The  Via  Cassia) 
— Villa  Madama — Monte  Mario— VDla  Mellini — Porta  Angelica. 

IMMEDIATELY  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  on  the 
left,  are  the  English  and  American  churches. 

"  As  to  the  position  selected  for  these  huildings,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that,  although  restricted  by  the  regulations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  to  a  locality  outside  the  waUs,  the  greatest  possible  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  convenience  of  the  Eng^sh,  the  great  majority  ol 
vhote  dwelling-houses  are  in  this  immediate  quarter.  The  English 
church  in  Rome,  therefore,  though  nominally  outside  the  walls,  is  ruUv, 
as  regards  centrality,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  dty.  The  greatest  possible 
fecilities  are  afforded  by  the  authorities  to  our  countrymen  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  establishment ;  and  though  the  general  behaviour  of  the 
Roman  inhabitants  is  such  as  to  render  the  precaution  almost  unneces- 
sary,  the  protection  of  the  police  and  military  is  invariably  afforded 

during  the  hours  of  divine  service Whatever  be  the  dis- 

agreements  on  points  of  religious  faith  between  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
there  is  at  least  one  point  of  feeling  in  common  between  both  in  this 
respect ;  for  the  streets  are  tranouil,  the  shops  are  shut,  the  demeanour 
of  the  people  is  decent  and  orderiy,  and,  notwithstanding  the  distance 
from  hngland,  Sunday  feels  more  like  a  Sunday  at  Rome  than  in  any 
other  town  in  Europe.^*— .Srir  (7.  Head's  "  TmrinRome:' 

The  papal  government  of  Rome  had  more  tolerance  for 
a  religi.n  which  was  not  its  own  than  that  of  t&e  early 
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emperors.     Augustus  refused  to  allow  the  performance  of 
Egyptian  rites  within  a  mile  of  the  city  walls. 

On  the  right  of  the  Gate  is  the  handsome  entrance  of  the 
beautiful  VUla  Borghese^  most  liberally  thrown  open  to  the 
public  on  eveiy  day  except  Monday,  when  the  Villa  Doria 
is  open 

"The  entrance  to  tlie  Villa  Borghese  is  just  outside  the  Porta  del 
Popolo.  Passing  beneath  that  not  very  impressive  specimen  of  Michael 
Angelo's  architecture,  a  minute's  walk  will  transport  the  visitor  from  the 
small  uneasy  lava  stones  of  the  Roman  pavement,  into  broad,  gravelled 
carriage  drives,  whence  a  little  further  stroll  brings  him  to  the  soft  turf 
of  a  beautiful  seclusion.  A  seclusion,  but  seldom  a  solitude  ;  for  priest, 
noble,  and  populace,  stranger  and  native,  all  who  breathe  the  Roman 
air,  find  free  admission,  and  come  hither  to  taste  the  languid  enjoyment 
of  the  day-dream  which  they  call  life. 

"  The  scenery  is  such  as  arrays  itself  to  the  imagination  when  we  read 
the  beautiful  old  myths,  and  fiincy  a  brighter  sky,  a  softer  turf,  a  more 
picturesque  arrangement  of  venerable  trees,  than  we  find  in  the  rude  and 
untrained  landscapes  of  the  western  world.  The  ilex-trees,  so  ancient 
and  time-honoured  are  they,  seem  to  have  lived  for  ages  undisturbed, 
and  to  feel  no  dread  of  profanation  by  the  axe  any  more  than  overthrow 
by  the  thunder-stroke.  It  has  already  passed  out  of  their  dreamy  old 
memories  that  only  a  few  years  ago  they  were  grievously  imperilled  by 
the  Gauls'  last  assault  .upon  the  walls  of  Rome.  As  if  confident  in  the 
long  peace  of  their  lifetime,  they  assume  attitudes  of  evident  repose. 
They  lean  over  the  green  turf  in  ponderous  grace,  throwing  abroad  their 
great  branches  without  danger  of  interfering  with  other  trees,  thou£;h 
other  majestic  trees  grow  near  enough  for  digniBed  society,  but  too  dis- 
tant for  constraint.  Never  was  there  a  more  venerable  quietude  than 
that  which  sleeps  among  their  sheltering  boughs ;  never  a  sweeter  sun- 
shine than  that  which  gladdens  the  gentle  bloom  which  these  leafy 
patriarchs  strive  to  diffuse  over  the  swdling  and  subsiding  lawns. 

"  In  other  portions  of  the  grounds  the  stone  pines  hft  their  dense 
clumps  of  branches  upon  a  slender  length  of  stem,  so  high  that  they 
look  like  green  islands  in  the  air,  flinging  down  a  shadow  upon  the  tun 
so  far  off  that  you  scarcely  know  which  tree  has  made  it 

'*  Again,  there  are  avenues  of  cypress,  resembling  dark  flames  of  huge 
funeral  candles,  which  spread  dusk  and  twilight  round  about  tlfem  in- 
stead of  cheerful  radiance.  The  more  open  sjwts  are  all  a-bloom,  early 
in  the  season,  with  anemones  of  wondrous  size,  both  white  and  rose- 
coloured,  and  violets  that  betray  themselves  by  their  rich  fragrance,  even 
if  their  blue  eyes  fail  to  meet  your  own.  Daisies,  too,  are  abundant, 
but  larger  than  the  modest  little  English  flower,  and  therefore  of  small 
account. 

"  These  wooded  and  flowery  lawns  are  more  beautiful  than  the  finest 
English  park  scenery,  more  touching,  more  impressive^  through  the 
n(^ect  that  leaves  nature  so  much  to  her  own  ways  and  methods. 
Since  man  seldom  interferes  with  her,  she  sets  to  work  in  her  ouiet  way 
aad  makes  her^lf  at  home.  There  is  enough  of  human  care,  it  b  true, 
bestowed  long  ago  and  still  bestowed,  to  prevent  wildness  from  growing 

ax 
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into  deformity ;  and  tlie  result  is  an  ideal  landscape,  a  woodland  Kene 
that  seems  to  have  been  projected  ont  of  the  poet's  mind.  If  the  andent 
Faun  were  other  than  a  mere  creation  of  old  poetry,  and  conld  reappear 
anywhere,  it  most  be  in  mch  a  scene  as  this. 

'**  In  th^openinss  of  the  wood  there  are  fountains  plashing  into  marble 
basons,  the  dq>tns  of  which  are  shaggy  with  water-weeds  ;  or  they 
tumble  like  natural  cascades  from  rock  to  rock,  sending  their  murmur 
afiur,  to  make  the  auiet  and  silence  more  appreciable.  Scattered  here 
and  there  with  careless  artifice,  stand  <dd  altars,  bearing  Roman  inscrip- 
tions. Statues,  grey  with  the  long  corrosion  of  eroi  that  soft  atmosphere, 
half  hide  and  half  reveal  themselves,  high  on  pedestals,  or  perhaps 
fallen  and  broken  on  the  turf.  Terminal  ^ures,  columns  of  marble  or 
granite  porticoes  and  arches,  are  seen  in  the  vistas  of  the  wood-paths, 
either  veritable  relics  of  antiquity,  or  with  so  exquisite  a  touch  of  artful 
ruin  on  them  that  they  are  better  than  if  really  antiaue.  At  all  events^ 
g^ass  grows  on  the  tops  of  the  shattered  pillars,  and  weeds  and  flowers 
root  themselves  in  the  chinks  of  the  massive  arches  and  fronts  of 
temples,  as  if  this  were  the  thousandth  summer  since  their  winged  seeds 
alighted  there. 

"  What  a  strange  idea — ^what  a  needless  labour — to  construct  artificial 
ruins  in  Rome,  the  native  soil  of  ruin !  But  even  these  sportive  imita- 
tion%  wrought  by  man  in  emulation  of  what  time  has  done  to  temples 
and  palaces,  are  perhaps  centuries  old,  and,  beginning  as  illusions,,  have 
grown  to  be  venerable  in  sober  earnest.  The  result  of  all  is  a  scene, 
such  as  is  to  be  found  nowhere  save  in  these  princely  villa-residences  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome ;  a  scene  that  most  have  required  genera- 
tions and  ages,  during  which  growth,  decay,  and  man's  intelligence 
wrought  kii^y  together,  to  render  it  so  gently  wild  as  we  behold  it 
now. 

"  The  final  charm  is  bestowed  by  the  malaria.  Tliere  is  a  piercing, 
thrilling,  delicious  kind  of  regret  in  the  idea  of  so  much  beauty  being 
thrown  away,  or  only  enjoyable  at  its  half-development,  in  winter  and 
early  spring  and  never  to  be  dwelt  amongst,  as  the  home  scenery  of  any 
human  being.  For  if  you  come  hither  in  summer,  and  stray  through 
these  glades  in  the  golden  sunset,  fever  walks  arm-in-arm  with  you,  and 
death  awaits  you  at  the  end  of  the  dim  vista.  Thus  the  scene  is  like 
Eden  in  its  loveliness ;  like  Eden,  too,  in  the  &tal  speU  that  removes  it 
beyond  the  scope  of  man's  actual  possessions." — TransformatiaH^ 

"  Oswald  et  Corinne  termin^rent  leur  voyage  de  Rome  par  la  Villa 
Borgh^se^  celui  de  tous  les  jardins  et  de  tous  les  palais  roroains  oil  les 
splendeurs  de  la  nature  et  des  arts  sont  rassembldes  avec  le  plus  de  godt 
et  d'^Iat  On  y  voit  des  arbres  de  toutes  les  esp^ces  et  des  eaux  mag- 
nifi(]ues.  Une  reunion  incroyable  de  statues,  de  vases,  de  sarcophages 
antiques,  se  m^leht  avec  la  fralcheur  de  la  jeune  nature  du  sua.  La 
mythologie  des  anciens  y  sembie  ranimee.  Les  naiades  sont  plac^es  sur 
le  bord  des  ondes,  les  n3rmphes  dans  les  bois  dignes  d'eUes,  les  tombeaux 
sous  les  ombnu^  dyseens;  la  statue  d*Esculape  est  au  milieu  d'uae 
tie ;  celle  de  Venus  sembie  sortir  des  ondes ;  Ovide  et  Viigile  ponrraient 
se  promener  dans  ce  beau  lieu ;  et  se  croire  encore  au  si^cle  d*  Auguite. 
Les  chefs-d'oeuvre  de  sculpture  que  renferme  le  palais,  lui  donnent 
une  magnificence  &  jamais  nouvelle.  On  aper^oit  de  loin  k  tiavers  les 
arbres^  la  ville  de  Rrme  et  Saint-Pierre^  et  la  campagne,  et  les  longua 
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Arcades,  debris  des  aqueducs  qui  transportaient  les  sources  des  montagnes 
i^ans  I'ancienne  Rome.  Tout  est  1^  pour  la  pensee,  pour  rimagination, 
po'ir  la  reverie. 

'*Les  sensations  les  plus  pures  se  confondent  avec  les  plaisirs  de 
I'^me,  et  donnent  Tid^  d'un  bonheur  parfait ;  mais  quand  on  demande, 
pourquoi  ce  s^jour  ravissant  n'est-il  pas  habite?  Ton  vous  r^pond  ^ue  le 
mauvais  air  {la  cattiva  aria)  ne  permet  pas  d*y  vivre  pendant  IVt^" — 
Afadame  de  StaiL 

The  Casino^  at  the  further  end  of  the  villa,  built  by  Car 
dinal  Scipio  Borghese,  the  favourite  nephew  of  Paul  V., 
contains  a  collection  of  sculpture.  The  first  room  entered 
is  a  great  hall,  with  a  ceiling  painted  by  Mario  Rossi^  and  a 
floor  paved  with. an  ancient  mosaic  discovered  at  the  Torre 
Nuova  (one  of  the  principal  Borghese  farms)  in  1835. 

"  Cette  mosaique  fort  curieuse  nous  of!re  et  les  combats  des  gladia- 
teurs  entre  eux  et  leurs  luttes  avec  les  animaux  fi^roces.  Cette  mosaique 
est  d'un  .^.essin  aussi  barbare  que  les  scenes  repr^nt^es ;  tout  est  en 
harmonie,  le  sujet  et  le  tableau.  Le  sentiment  de  repulsion  quMnspire 
la  cruaut^  romaine  n'en  est  que  plus  complet ;  celle-ci  n'est  point  adoucie 
par  I'art  et  paraSt  dans  toute  sa  laideur. 

"  On  voit  les  gladiateurs  poursuivre^  s'attaquer,  se  massacrer,  converts 
d'armures  qui  ressemblent  it  celle  des  chevaliers :  vous  diriez  une  odieuse 
parodie  da  moyen  ige.  Dans  le  corps  de  Pun  des  combattants  im  glaive  est 
enfonc^.  Des  cadavres  sont  gisant  parmi  les  flaques  de  sang ;  4  cot6  d'eux 
est  le  6  &tal|  initiate  du  mot  grec  ^dvaro^—^  laquelle  leur  iuge  impitoy* 
able,  le  peuple,  les  a  condamn^ ;  du  grec  partout.  Le  maftre  excite  set 
el^es  on  leur  montrant  le  fouet  et  la  palme ;  les  vainqueurs  ^I^vent  lenrs 
^p^es,  et  sans  doute  la  foule  applaudit.  lis  ont  un  air  de  triomphe.  Ce 
sont  des  acteurs  renomm^.  Aupr^s  de  chacun  son  nom  est  ecrit ;  ces 
noms  barbares  ou  etranges :  Tun  s*appeUe  Buccibus,  un  autre  Cupidor,  un 
autre  Licentiosus,  avis  effront^  aux  dames  romaines." — Amfhre^  iv.  31. 

The  collection  in  this  villa  contains  no  exceedingly  im- 
portant statues.  In  the  vestibule  are  some  reliefs  from  the 
arch  of  Claudius  in  the  Corso,  destroyed  in  1527.  Leaving 
the  great  hall  to  the  left  we  may  notice  : 

\st  Room. — 
In  the  Centre: 
Juno  Pronuba,  from  Monte  CalvL 

2nd  Room. — 
In  THE  Centre: 

A  Fighting  Amazon,  on  horseback. 

yd  Room, — 

4.  Daphne  changed  into  a  Laurel. 
13.  Anacreon,  seated. 

*Ia  itetue  d' Anacreon  est  tr^s-remarquable,  ellc  resaemble  It  la 
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figure  du  poete  sur  une  m^daille  de  T^os.  Le  style  est  simple  et  gimn- 
diose,  I'expression  ^nei^que  plutdt  que  gracieuse,  la  draperie  est  rade^ 
la  statue  respire  renthousiasme ;  ce  n  est  pas  le  faux  Anacreon  que  nous 
connaissons  et  dont  les  poesies  sont  post^eures  au  moins  en  giande 
partie  .\  la  date  du  veritable ;  c'est  le  vieil  et  primitif  Anacreon  ;  cet 
Anacieon-Ui  ne  vit  plus  que  dans  cet  enei^^^ique  portrait,  seole  image  de 
ton  inspiration  v^table»  dont  les  prodmts  authentiques  ont  presque 
entitlement  disparu." — Ampire,  Hist.  Rom,  iiL  567. 

4M  Roam, — 
A  handsome  gallery  with  paintings  by  MarehdtivDA  DeAngdu^ 

adorned  with  porphyry  busts  of  the  twelve  Csesarb 
32.  Bronze  statue  of  a  boy. 
6M  Room, — 
In  the  Ckntre  : 

A  Greek  poet,  probably  Alcseus. 
7.  The  Hermaphrodite  ,  f)und  near  Sta.  Maria  Vittoria. 

1th  Room, — 

In  the  Centre  : 

Boy  on  a  Dolphin. 

"  D'autres  statues  peuvent  d^river  de  la  grande  composition  maritime 
de  Scopas.     Tel  est  la  PaMmon,  assis  sur  un  dauphin,  de  la  villa  Bor- 

fhese,a'apr^  lequel  a  ^te  ^videmment  con9u  le  Jonas  del*^isede  Sainte- 
(ariedu  reuple,  qu'onattribue  k  RaphaeL'* — Amfhr^HisLRoim,mJ&^ 

Sfk  Room. — 

I.  Dancing  Satyr. 
The    C/jfip€r  Story,  reached  by  a  winding  staircase  firom 
the  Galleria,  contains : 

ist  Room, — Three  fine  works  by  BeminL 
David  with  the  sling :  executed  in  his  i8th  year. 
Apollo  and  Daphne. 

iEneas  carrying  off  Anchises :  executed  when  the  scolptor  was  onlj 
15  years  old. 

2nd  Room, — 
Filled  with  a  collection  of  portraits,  for  the  most  part  unknown. 
Worthy  of  attention  are  the  portraits  of  Paul  V.  by  CatiavaggWy9SiA 
of  his  father  Marc- Antonio  Borghese,  attributed  to  Guido;  also 
the  busts  of  Paul  V.  and  of  Cardinal  Sdpio  Boighese,  who  built 
the  villa,  by  Bernini, 

5/*  Room, — 

Statue  of  Princess  Pauline  Borghese,  sister  of  Napoleon  I.,  by 
Canova,  as  Venus- Victrix. 

**  Canova  esteemed  his  statue  of  the  Princess  Borghese  as  one  of  his 
best  works.  No  one  else  could  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  it, 
for  the  prince,  who  certainly  was  not  jealous  of  his  wife's  person,  was  so 
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fcalous  of  her  statue,  that  he  kept  it  locked  up  in  a  room  in  the  Borghcse 
Falace,  of  which  he  kept  the  Key,  and  not  a  human  being,  not  even 
Canova  himself,  could  get  access  to  it." — Eaton* s  Rome. 

Canora  took  Chantrey  to  see  this  statue  by  night,  wishing,  as  was  hii 
wont,  to  show  it  by  the  light  of  a  single  taper.  Chantrey,  wishing  to  do 
honour  to  the  artist,  insisted  upon  holding  the  taper  for  the  best  light 
himself,  which  gave  rise  to  Mx>re*8  lines : 

"  When  he,  thy  T)eer  in  art  and  fame. 
Hung  o'er  t£e  marble  with  delight ; 
And  while  his  ling'ring  hand  would  steal 

O'er  every  grace  the  taper's  ra3rs, 
Gave  thee,  with  all  the  generous  zeal 
Such  master-spirits  only  feel. 

The  best  of  fame — a  rival's  praise  I  ** 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  grounds,  not  far  from  the  walls 
of  Rome,  stood  the  Villa  Olgiati,  once  the  Villa  of  Raphad. 
It  contained  three  rooms  ornamented  with  frescoes  from  the 
hand  of  the  great  master.  The  best  of  these  are  now  pre- 
served in  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  in  the  Borghese 
Palace.  The  villa  was  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  Rome . 
in  1849,  when  many  of  the  fine  old  trees  were  cut  down  on 
this  side  of  the  grounds. 

"  The  Casino  of  Raphael  was  unfurnished,  except  with  casks  of  wine, 
and  uninhabited,  except  by  a  coniadina.  The  chamber  which  was  the 
bedroom  of  Raphael  was  entirdy  adorned  with  the  work  of  his  own 
hands.  It  was  a  small  pleasant  apartment,  looking  out  on  a  little  green 
lawn,  fenced  in  with  trees  irregularly  planted.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  arabesques,  in  various  whimsical  and  beautiful  designs — such  as  the 
sports  of  children  ;  Loves  balancing  themselves  on  poles,  or  mounted 
on  horseback,  full  of  glee  and  mirth  ;  Fauns  and  Satyrs  ;  Mercury  and 
Minerva  ;  flowers  and  curling  tendrils,  and  every  beautiful  composition 
that  could  suggest  itself  to  a  classic  imagination  in  its  most  sportive 
mood.  The  cornice  was  supported  by  painted  Caryatides.  The  coved 
roof  was  adorned  with  four  medallions,  containing  portraits  of  bis 
mistress,  the  Fomarina — it  seemed  as  if  he  took  pleasure  in  multiplying 
that  beloved  object,  so  that  wherever  his  eyes  turned  her  image  might 
meet  them.  There  were  three  other  paintings,  one  representing  a  Ter- 
minus with  a  target  before  it,  and  a  troop  of  men  shooting  at  it  with  bows 
and  aiTows  which  they  had  stolen  from  unsuspecting  Cupid,  lying  asleep 
OD  the  ground.  The  second  represented  a  figure,  apparently  a  god,  seated 
at  the  foot  of  a  couch,  with  an  altar  before  him,  in  a  temple  or  rotunda, 
and  from  the  gardens  which  appeared  in  perspective  through  its  open 
hiteroolunmiations,  were  seen  advancing  a  troop  of  gay  young  nymphs, 
bearing  vases  full  of  roses  upon  their  heads.*  ....  The  last  and 
best  ofthese  paintings  represented  the  nuptials  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Roxana.'^ — EaUnis  Rome, 

Just  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  a  small  gate  on  the 

*  This  picturt  it  now  called  the  Nuptials  of  Vertumnus  and  PoaMna. 
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left  of  the  \  ilia  Bcxgbese  leads  to  the  VtUa  Esmeade,—^ 
property  of  an  Englishman,-— of  considerable  extent,  and  pos- 
sessing beautiful  views  c^  Rome  and  the  Sabine  mountains 
fix>m  its  heights,  which  are  adorned  with  a  few  ancient  statues 
and  vase& 

Unpleasantly  situated  near  the  gate  of  the  Villa  Boighese 
is  the  Pig-market  Fortunately  the  manner  of  pig-killing  at 
Rome  is  not  so  noisy  as  that  in  northern  countries.  The 
throats  of  the  animals  are  not  cut,  but  they  are  pierced  under 
the  left  shoulder  wrth  a  long  pointed  bodkin,  which  kills 
them  almost  instantly — ^no  blood  flowing.  In  a  very  few 
minutes  a  whole  pen-ftill  of  pigs  can  be  sdlettoed  in  this 
manner — ^indeed,  for  any  <me  interested  in  Arming  matters, 
the  slaughter  of  the  Roman  p^  is  a  sight  worth  seeing. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  ugly  dusty  road  which  leads  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  Milvian  Bridge.  By  this  road  the  last 
triumphal  procession  entered  Rome — ^that  of  the  Emperor 
Honorius  and  Stilicho  (described  by  the  poet  Claudian)  in 
A.D.  403 — a  whole  century  having  then  elapsed  since  the 
Romans  had  beheld  their  last  triumph — that  of  Diodetian. 

Under  the  line  of  hills  (Monte  Parioli)  on  the  right  of  the 
road  are  the  Catacombs  of  St  Valentine,  On  the  other  side 
the  same  hills  are  undermined  by  the  Catacombs  of  SS. 
Gianutus  and  Basilia, 

Half  a  mile  from  the  gate,  rises  conspicuously  on  the 
right  of  the  road  the  Casino  of  Papa  GiuitOy  with  picturesque 
overhanging  cornices  and  sculptured  fountain.  The  court- 
yard has  a  quaint  cloister.  This  is  the  "  VUlino,"  and,  far 
behind,  but  formerly  connected  with  it  by  a  long  corridor,  is 
the  Villa  of  Papa  Giuiio  ccmtaining  several  rooms  with 
very  richly  decorated  ceilings,  painted  by  Taddeo  Zucduro 
Michael  Angelo  was  consulted  by  the  pope  as  to  the  build- 
ing of  this  villa,  and  Vasari  made  drawings  for  it,  but  "  the 
actual  architect  was  Vignola,  a  modest  genius,  who  hafl  to 
suffer  severely,  together  with  ail  his  fellow-workmen,  from 
the  tracasseries  of  the  pope's  favourite,  the  bishop  Aliotd, 
whom  the  less-enduring  Michael  Angelo  was  wont  to  nick- 
name Monsignor  Tante  Cose." 

"  The  Tilla  of  Fkpa  Giuiio  is  still  visited  by  the  stranger.  Restored  to 
the  presence  of  those  times,  he  ascends  the  spacious  steps  to  the  galleiy, 
whence  he  overlooks  the  m  hole  extent  of  Kome,  from  Monte  Mario, 
with  aJl  the  windings  of  the  Tiber.     The  building  of  this  pcdace^  the 
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laying  out  of  iti  ganleits,  were  the  da3y  occupation  of  Pope  Julius  III. 
The  place  was  designed  by  himself,  but  was  never  completed :  every 
day  brought  with  it  some  new  suggestion  or  caprice,  which  the  archi- 
tects must  at  once  set  themselves  to  realize.  This  pontiff  desired  to 
forward  the  interests  of  his  family  ;  but  he  was  not  inclined  to  involve 
himself  in  danserous  perplexities  on  their  account  The  pleasant 
blameless  life  of  his  villa  was  that  which  was  best  suited  to  him.  He 
gave  entertainments,  which  he  enlivened  with  proverbial  and  other  modes 
of  expression,  that  sometimes  mingled  blushes  with  the  smiles  of  his 
guests.  In  the  important  afiairs  of  the  church  and  state,  he  took  no 
other  share  than  was  absolutely  inevitable.  This  Pope  Julius  died 
March  23,  iS$S.*'—/ia»Jk^s  Hist,  oftfu  Popes. 

**  C*est  uniquement  comme  protecteur  des  arts  et  comme  prince  magni- 
fique  que  nous  pouvons  envisager  Jules  III.  Sa  mauvaise  santd  lui  £Eiisait 
rechercher  le  repos  et  les  douceurs  d'une  vie  grande  et  libre.  Aussi 
avait-il  iadt  ^i6er  avec  une  sorte  de  tendresse  patemelle  cette  belle 
vi/la,  qui  est  cel^bre,  dans  Thistoire  de  Tart,  sous  le  nom  de  Vigne  de 
pape  Jules.  Michel' Ange,  Vasari,  Vignole  en  avaient  dessin^  les  profiU  ; 
les  nymphto  et  les  fontaines  ^talent  d'Ammanati ;  les  peintures  de 
Taddeo  Zuccari.  Du  haut  d'une  galerie  ^gante  on  d^uvrait  les  sept 
coUineSy  et  d'ombreuses  allies,  tiac^es  par  Jules  III.,  ^garaient  les  pas 
du  vieillard  dans  ce  dedale  de  tertres  et  de  vall^  qui  s6pare  le  pont  ok 
pirit  Maxence  de  la  ville  ^temelle." — Goumerie,  Rome  ChrHienfu^  ii. 
17a. 

Pope  Julius  used  to  come  hither,  with  all  his  court,  from 
the  Vatican  by  water.  The  richly-decorated  barge,  filled 
with  venerable  ecclesiastics,  gliding  between  the  osier-fringed 
banks  of  the  yellow  Tiber,  with  its  distant  line  of  churches 
and  palaces,  would  make  a  fine  subject  for  a  picture. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Casino  Papa  Giulio,  on  the  further 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  is  the  picturesque  classic  Villa  of  Claude 
Larrainey  whither  he  was  wont  to  retire  during  the  summer 
months,  residing  in  the  winter  in  the  Tempietto  at  the  head 
of  the  Trinit^t  steps.  This  villa  is  best  seen  from  the  walk 
by  the  river-side,  which  is  reached  by  turning  at  once  to 
the  left  on  coming  out  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  Hence  it 
makes  a  good  foreground  to  the  view  of  the  dty  and  distant 
heights  of  the  Janiculan. 

*'Thas  road  is  called  'Poussin's  Walk,'  because  the  great  painter 
used  to  go  along  it  from  Rome  to  hb  villa  near  Ponte  Molle.  One 
•ees  here  an  horizon  such  as  one  often  finds  in  Poussin*s  pictures." — 
Frederika  Bremer, 

Close  to  the  Villa  Papa  Giulio  is  the  tunnel  called  Arco 
OscurOy  passing  which,  a  steep  lane  with  a  beautiful  view 
towards  St.  Peter's,  ascends  between  the  hillsides  of  the 
Monte  Parione,  and  descends  on  the  other  side  (following 
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the  turn  to  the  right)  to  the  Tiber  bank,  about  two  miles 
from  Rome,  where  is  situated  the  Acqua  Acdosa^  a  refreshing 
minexal  spring  like  seltzer  water,  enclosed  in  a  fountain 
erected  by  Bernini  for  Alexander  VIL  There  is  a  lovely 
view  from  hence  across  the  Campagna  in  the  direction  <rf 
Fidenae  (Castel  Giubeleo)  and  the  Tor  di  Quinto. 

"A  green  bill,  one  of  those  bare  table-lands  so  common  in  the 
Campagna,  rises  on  the  right  Ascend  it  to  where  a  broad  furrovr  in 
the  slope  seems  to  mark  the  site  of  an  andent  road.  You  are  on 
a  plateau,  almost  ouadiangular  in  form,  rising  steeply  to  the  height 
of  neariy  two  hundred  feet  aboTe  the  Tiber,  and  isolated,  sare  at  one 
angle,  where  it  is  nnited  to  other  high  ground  by  a  narrow  isthmus. 
Not  a  tree — ^not  a  shrub  on  its  turf-grown  surface — not  a  house — not  a 
ruin — not  one  stone  upon  another,  to  tell  you  that  the  site  had  been  in* 
habited.  Yet  here  once  stood  Antemnae,  the  city  of  many  towers,*  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  Italy  1 1  Not  a  trace  remains  above  ground.  Even 
the  broken  pottery,  that  infallible  indicator  of  bygone  civilisation,  which 
marks  the  site  and  determines  the  limits  of  habitadon  on  many  a  now 
desolate  spot  of  classic  ground,  is  here  so  oveigrown  with  herbage  that 
the  eye  of  an  antiquary  would  alone  detect  it  It  b  a  site  strong  by 
nature,  and  well  adapted  for  a  city,  as  cities  then  were  ;  for  it  is  scarcdy 
larger  than  the  Palatine  Hill,  which,  though  at  first  it  embraced  the 
whole  of  Rome,  was  afterwards  too  small  for  a  single  palace.  It  has  a 
peculiar  interest  as  one  of  the  three  cities  of  Sabina,  X  whose  daughter^ 
ravished  by  the  followers  of  Romulus,  became  the  mothers  of  the 
Roman  race.  Antemnae  was  the  nearest  city  to  Rome— K>nly  three  miles 
distant — and  therefore  must  have  suffered  most  from  the  inhospitable 
violence  of  the  Romans.*' — Denni^  CUUs  ofEtruria^  ch.  iiL 

There  is  a  walk — ^rather  dangerous  for  carriages — by  the 
river,  from  hence,  to  the  Ponte  MoUe.  Here  Miss  BaUiurst 
was  drowned  by  being  thrown  from  her  horse  into  the 
Tiber. 

The  river  bank  presents  a  series  of  picturesque  views, 
though  the  yellow  Tiber  in  no  way  reminds  us  of  Virgil's 
description : 

**  Cseruleus  Tybris  codo  gntissimus  amnis." 

AEn,  viii  64. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  main  road,  on  the  left  is  the 
round  Church  of  St  Andrew^  with  a  Doric  portico,  buUt  by 
Vignola,  in  1537,  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of 
Clement  VII.  from  the  Germans. 

*  Tnxrigent  hntemxtm.^Virf,  jEm.  vil  631. 
t  — — Antemnaque  prisoo 

CntsCuniio  pnor. 
t  The  o«h«r  two  wwi  CbeiMi  od  < 
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Further,  on  the  right,  is  another  Chapel  in  honour  of  St, 
Andreufs  Head, 

"  One  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  relique  worship  occurred  here 
in  the  reign  of  i£neas  Sylvius,  Pope  Pius  II.  The  head  of  St  Andrew 
was  brought  in  stately  procession  from  the  fortress  of  Nami,  whither, 
as  the  Turks  invaded  the  Morea,  it  had  been  brought  for  safety  from 
Patras.  It  was  intended  that  the  most  glorious  heads  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul  ^ould  go  forth  to  meet  that  of  their  brother  apostle.  But  the 
mass  of  gold  which  enshrined,  the  cumbrous  iron  which  protected  these 
reliques,  was  too  heavy  to  be  moved ;  so,  without  them,  the  pope,  the 
cardinals,  the  whole  population  of  Rome,  thronged  forth  to  the  meadows 
near  the  Milvian  Bridge.  The  pope  made  an  eloquent  address  to  the 
head,  a  hymn  was  sung  entreating  the  saint's  aid  in  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Turks.  It  rested  that  day  on  the  altar  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo, 
and  was  then  conveyed  through  the  city,  decorated  with  all  splendour,  to 
St.  Peter's.  Cardinal  Bessarion  preached  a  sermon,  and  the  head  was 
deposited  with  those  of  his  brother  apostles  under  the  high-altar. f'— 
MilmatCji  Latin  ChrisHaniiy, 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  the  gate,  the  Tiber  is  crossed 
by  the  Ponte  Molle^  built  by  Pius  VII.  in  18 15,  on  the  site 
and  foundations  of  the  Pons  Milvius,  which  was  erected 
B.C.  109  by  the  Censor  M.  iEmilius  Scaurus.  It  was  here 
that,  on  the  night  of  December  3,  b.c.  63,  Cicero  captured 
the  emissaries  of  the  Allobrogi,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline.  Hence,  on  October  27,  a.d.  312, 
Maxentius  was  thrown  into  the  river  and  drowned  after  his 
defeat  by  Constantine  at  the  Saxa  Rubra.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  seven-branched  candlestick  of  Jerusalem 
was  dropped  into  the  river,  where  it  has  probably  ever  since 
been  embedded.  The  statues  of  Our  Saviour  and  John 
the  Baptist,  at  the  further  entrance  of  the  bridge,  are  by 
Mochi. 

Here  are  a  number  of  taverns  and  Trattorie^  much  fre- 
quented by  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Roman  people,  and  for 
which  especial  open  omnibuses  run  from  the  Porta  del 
Popolo.  Similar  places  of  public  /amusement  seem  to  have 
existed  here  from  imperial  times.  Ovid  describes  the 
people  coming  out  hither  in  troops  by  the  Via  Flaminia  to 
celebrate  the  fSte  of  Anna  Perenna,  an  old  woman  who  sup- 
plied the  plebs  with  cakes  during  the  retreat  to  the  Mons 
Sacer,  but  who  afterwards,  from  a  similitude  of  names,  was 
confounded  with  Anna,  sister  of  Dido. 

**  Idibns  est  Amue  festum  geniale  Perennse, 
Haud  procol  a  ripii,  advena  Tibri,  tuis. 
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Plebs  venit,  ac  virides  psssim  disjecta  per  heriMt 

Potat ;  et  accombit  cum  juire  qnisque  siuu 
Sub  Jore  pars  durat ;  pauci  tentoria  ponunt : 

Simty  quibus  e  ramo  froodea  fiurta  casa  est : 
Pars,  ubi  pro  rigidis  calamos  statnere  columnia* 

Desuper  extentas  imposuere  togas. 
Sole  tamen  yinoque  calent ;  annosque  precantur, 

Quot  sumant  CTathos,  ad  numerumqne  bibfmC 
Inrenies  illic,  qui  Nestoris  ebibat  annos : 

Quae  sit  per  calices  facta  Sibylla  suos. 
Illic  et  cantant,  quidquid  didicere  theatzi% 

£t  jactant  faciles  ad  sua  verba  manus : 
£t  ducunt  posito  duras  cratere  choreas, 

Multaque  difTusis  saltat  arnica  comis. 
C&m  redeunt,  titubant,  et  sunt  spectacula  vulgo^ 
'    £t  fortunatos  obvia  turba  vocaat 
Occurri  nupcr.    Visa  est  mihi  digna  relata 

Pompa :  senem  potom  pota  trahebat  anus." 

Fast,  ill  52:^. 

Here  three  roads  meet  That  on  the  right  is  the  old 
Via  Flaminia,  begun  B.c  220  by  C.  Flaminius  the  censor. 
This  was  the  great  northern  road  of  Italy,  which,  issuing 
from  the  city  by  the  Porta  Ratumena,  which  was  dose  to 
the  tomb  of  Bibulus,  followed  a  line  a  little  east  of  the 
modem  Corso,  and  passed  the  Aurelian  wall  by  the  Porta 
Flaminia,  near  the  present  Porta  del  Popolo.  It  extended 
to  Ariminum  (Rimini)  a  distance  of  210  miles.* 

(Following  this  road  for  about  i\  mile,  on  the  left  are  the 
ruins  called  Tor  di  Quinto,  A  little  further  on  the  right  of 
the  road  are  some  tufa-rocks,  with  an  injured  tomb  of  the 
Nasones.  Following  the  valley  under  these  rocks  to  the  left 
we  reach  (if  mile)  the  fine  Castle  of  Cracmxa^  now  a  Eurm- 
house,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  rocky  knoll, — once  in- 
habited b^  Poussin,  and  reproduced  in  the  background  of 
many  of  his  pictures.  In  the  interior  are  some  remains  of 
ancient  frescoes. 

On  this  road,  seven  miles  from  Rome,  is  Prima  Porta, 
where  are  the  ruins  of  the  Villa  ofLivia^  wife  of  Augustus,  and 
mother  of  Tiberius.  When  first  opened,  several  small  rooms 
in  the  villa,  supposed  to  be  baths,  were  covered  with  frescoes 
and  arabesques  in  a  state  of  the  most  marvellous  beauty  and 
preservation,  but  they  are  now  greatly  injured  by  damp  and 
exposure.  From  the  character  of  the  paintings,  a  txellis- 
work  of  fruit  and  flowers,  amid  which  birds  and  insects  are 

*  SeeDyvr't  Hist,  of  tke  City  of 
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sporting,  it  is  supposed  that  they  are  the  work  of  Ludius^ 
described  in  Pliny,  who  "  divi  Augusti  setate  primus  instil 
tuit  amoenissimam  parietum  picturam,  villas  et  porticus  ac 
topiaria  opera,  lucos,  nemora.  •  .  •  .  blandissimo  as- 
pectu  riainimoque  impendio."  It  was  here  that  the  mag- 
nificent statue  of  Augustus,  now  in  the  Braccio  Nuovo  of 
the  Vatican,  was  discovered  in  1863. 

**  What  Augustus's  affection  for  Livia  was,  is  well  known.  '  Pre- 
senre  the  remembrance  of  a  husband  who  has  loved  you  veiy  tenderly,' 
were  the  last  words  of  the  emperor,  as  he  lay  on  his  death-bed.  And 
-when  aslced  how  she  contrived  to  retain  his  affection,  Dion  Cassius  tells 
US  that  she  replied,  'My  secret  is  veiy  simple:  I  have  made  it  the 
study  of  my  life  to  please  him,  and  I  have  never  manifested  any 
indiscreet  curiosity  with  regard  to  his  public  or  private  afiairs.'" — 
Weld, 

Just  beyond  this,  the  Tiber  receives  the  little  river  Vaka^ 
considered  to  be  identical  with  the  Crimera.  Hither  the 
devoted  clan  of  the  Fabii^  4000  in  number,  retired  from 
Rome,  having  offered  to  sustain,  at  their  own  cost  and  risk, 
the  war  which  Rome  was  then  carrying  on  against  VeiL 
Here,  because  they  felt  a  position  within  the  city  unten- 
able on  account  of  the  animosity  of  their  fellow-patricians, 
which  had  been  excited  by  their  advocacy  of  the  agra- 
rian law,  and  their  popularity  with  the  plebeians,  ^ey 
established  themselves  on  a  hillock  overhanging  ^the  river, 
which  they  fortified,  and  where  they  dwelt  for  three  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Veiientines,  by  letting  loose 
herds  of  cattle  like  the  Vaccine^  which  one  still  sees 
wandering  in  that  part  of  the  Campagna,  drew  Chem  into 
an  ambuscade,  and  they  were  all  cut  off  to  a  man.  Ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,  a  portion  of  the  little  army  remained 
to  guard  the  fort,  and  the  rest  fled  to  another  hill,  perhaps 
that  now  known  as  Vaccareccia.  These  were  the  last  to 
be  extemiinated. 

'*  They  fought  from  dawn  to  sunset.  The  enemy  slain  by  their  hand 
formed  heaps  of  corpses  which  barred  their  passage." — ^They  were  sum- 
moned to  surrender,  but  they  preferred  to  die. — "The  people  of  Veil 
showered  arrows  and  stones  upon  them  from  a  distance,  not  daring  to 
approach  them  again.  The  arrows  fell  like  thick  snow.  The  Fabii,  with 
swords  blunted  by  force  of  striking,  with  bucklers  broken,  continued  to 
fight,  snatching  fresh  swords  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  rushing 
upon  them  with  the  ferocity  of  wild  beasts." — Dionysim^  tx.  21. 

A  little  beyond  this,  ten  miles  from  Rome,  is  the  stream 
Stannabecchi^  which  descends  from  the  Crustuminian  Hill% 
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ud  18  identical  with  the  Allia  'Mnfaustum  Allia  nomen,* 
where  the  Romans  were  (B.a  390)  entirely  defeated  with 
great  slaughter  by  the  Gauls,  before  the  capture  of  the  dty, 
in  which  the  aged  senators  were  massacred  at  the  doors  of 
their  houses. 

\^  was  in  the  lands  lying  between  the  villa  of  Livia  and 
the  Tiber  that  Soom  Rubra  *  was  situated,  where  Constandne 
(a.d  312)  gained  his  decisive  victory  over  Maxendus,  who, 
while  attempting  to  escape  over  the  Milvian  Bridge,  was 
pushed  by  the  throng  of  fugitives  into  the  Tiber,  and  per- 
ished, engulfed  in  the  mud.  The  scene  is  depicted  in  the 
famous  fresco  of  Giulio  Romano,  in  the  stanze  of  the 
Vatican. 

(On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  Castel  Giubeleo,  on 
the  site  of  the  Etruscan  Fidenas,  is  a  conspicuous  object) 

(The  direct  road  from  the  Ponte  Molle  is  the  ancient 
Via  Cassia,  which  must  be  followed  for  some  distance  by 
those  who  make  the  interesting  excursions  to  Veii,  Galera, 
and  Bracciano,  each  easily  witiiin  the  compass  of  a  day's 
expeditioa  On  the  left  of  this  road,  three  miles  from 
Rome,  is  the  fine  sarcophagus  of  Publius  Vibius  Maximus 
and  his  wife  Regina  Maxima,  popularly  known  as  "  NeiD's 
Tomb.") 

Following  the  road  to  the  left  of  the  Ponte  MoUe,  we 
turn  up  a  steep  incline  to  the  deserted  FiHd  Madama,  built 
by  Giulio  Romano,  from  designs  of  Raphael  for  Cardinal 
Giulio  d^  Medici,  afterwards  Clement  VIL  It  derives  its 
name  from  Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Charles  V , 
and  wife,  first  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  and  then  of  Ottavio 
Famese,  duke  of  Parma;  from  this  second  marriage,  it 
descended  through  Elisabetta  Famese,  to  the  Bourbon 
kings  of  Naples.  The  neglected  halls  contain  some 
fresco  decorations  by  Giulio  Romano  and  Giovanni  da 
Udine. 

"  They  consist  of  a  series  of  beautiful  little  pictures,  representing  the 
sports  of  Satyrs  and  Loves  ;  Juno,  attended  by  her  peacocks  ;  Jupitei 
and  Ganymede ;  and  various  subjects  of  mythology  and  iables»  The 
paintings  in  the  portico  have  been  of  first-rate  excellence ;  and  I  cannot 
but  regret,  that  designs  so  beautiful  should  not  be  engraved  before  their 
last  traces  disiappear  for  ever.  A  deep  fringe  on  one  of  the  deserted 
chamben,   representing  angels,   flowers,   Caryatides,   &c,  by  Giulio 

*  MUM e«  of  reddish  rock  of  volcanic  tufa  are  still  to  be  seen  here,  breakiqK  througl 
lfc<  spa  of  the  OsmiMigna.  ^^ 
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Ronuuio  ;  and  also  a  fine  fresco  on  a  ceilin|;,  by  Giovanni  da  Udine,  ol 
Fhcebns  driving  his  heavenly  steeds,  are  in  somewhat  beUer  presenr« 
ation. 

*'  It  was  in  the  groves  that  surrounded  Villa  Madama,  that  the  Pastor 
Fido  of  Guarini  was  represented  for  the  first  time  before  a  brilliant  circle 
of  princes  and  nobles,  such  as  these  scenes  will  see  no  more,  and  Ital> 
itself  could  not  now  produce.'* — EaUnis  Rome. 

The  frescoes  and  arabesques  executed  here  by  Giovanni 
da  Udine  were  considered  at  the  time  as  among  the  most 
successful  of  his  works.  Vasari  says  that  in  these  he 
"wished  to  be  supreme,  and  to  excel  himself."  Cardirial 
de'  Medici  was  so  delighted  with  them  that  he  not  only 
heaped  benefits  on  all  the  relations  of  the  painter,  but 
rewarded  him  with  a  rich  canonry,  which  he  was  allowed  to 
transfer  to  his  brother. 

One  can  scarcely  doubt  from  the  description  of  Martial 
that  this  villa  occupies  the  site  of  that  in  which  the  poet 
came  to  visit  his  friend  and  namesake. 

*' Juli  jugera  pauca  Martialis, 
Hortis  Hesperidum  beatiora, 
Longo  Janiculi  jugo  recumbunt. 
Lati  coUibus  imminent  recessus  ; 
£t  planus  modico  tumore  vertex 
Couo  perfruitur  sereniore : 
Et,  cnrvas  nebula  t^ente  valles. 
Solus  luce  nitet  pecmiari : 
Puris  leniter  admoventur  astris 
Celsse  culmina  delicata  villse. 
Hinc  septem  dominos  videre  montes, 
£t  totam  licet  sestlmare  Romam.** 

The  Villa  Madama  is  situated  on  one  of  the  slopes  of 
Monte  Mario,  which  is  ascended  by  a  winding  carriage- 
road  from  near  the  Porta  Angelica.  This  hill,  in  ancient 
times  called  Clivus  Cinnae,  was  in  the  middle  ages  Monte 
Malo,  and  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Dante  (Paradiso,  xv. 
109).  Its  name  changed  to  Mario,  through  Mario  Mellini, 
its  possessor  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  V.  Passing  the  two 
churches  of  Sta,  Maria  del  Rosario  and  Sta.  Croce  di 
Monte  Mario,*  we  reach  a  gate  with  an  old  pine-tree. 
This  is  the  Villa  Mellini  (for  which  an  order  is  supposed  to 
be  necessary,  though  a  franc  will  usually  cause  the  gates  to 
fly  open),  which  possesses  a  magnificent  view  over  Rome, 
fiiom  its  terraces,  lined  with  ilexes  and  cypresses. 

*  Bulk  by  Mario  Mdlini  b  the  fifteenth  Geatwy. 
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"  The  Monte  Mario,  like  Coopei's  Hill,  is  the  Kigfaest,  boldest,  snd 
flMst  promment  part  of  the  line  ;  it  is  about  the  height  and  steepnesi 
too  of  Cooper's  Hill,  and  has  the  Tiber  at  the  foot  of  it,  like  the  Tbamei 
•t  Anchorwick.  To  keep  up  the  resemblance,  there  is  a  sort  of  terrace 
•t  the  top  of  the  Monte  Mario,  planted  with  cypresses,  and  a  villa, 
thongfa  dilapidated,  crowns  the  summit,  as  well  as  at  onr  old  friend 
above  Eghain.  Here  we  stood,  qn  a  most  deUdous  evening,  the  ilex 
and  the  gum-dstus  in  great  profusion  about  us,  the  slope  bdow  full  of 
vines  and  olives,  the  cypresses  above  our  heads,  and  before  our  eyes 
all  that  one  has  read  of^  in  Roman  History — ^the  coarse  of  the  Tiber 
between  the  hills  that  bound  it,  coming  down  from  Fidenae  and  recdving 
the  AUia  and  the  Anio  ;  beyond,  the  Apennines,  the  distant  and  hi|^er 
tammits  still  quite  white  with  snow  ;  in  front,  the  Alfaan  Hills ;  on  the 
right,  the  Campagna  to  the  sea ;  and  just  beneath  us  the  whole  length 
of  Rome,  ancient  and  modem — ^St  Peter's  and  the  Coliseum,  rising  as 
the  representatives  of  each — the  Pantheon,  the  Aventine,  the  Quirinal, 
all  the  well-known  objects  distinctly  laid  before  us.  One  may  afidy  say 
that  the  world  cannot  contain  many  views  of  such  mingled  beauty  and 
interest  as  this.**— Z?r.  Arnold. 

'*  Les  maisons  de  campagne  des  grands  seigneurs  donnent  I'id^  de  cette 
solitude,  de  cette  indifference  des  possesseurs  au  milieu  des  plus  admira- 
bles  sejours  du  monde.  On  se  prom^ne  dans  ces  immenses  jardins,  sans 
se  douter  qu*ils  aient  un  maitre.  L'herbe  crott  au  milieu  des  allte ;  etp 
dans  ces  m^mes  allees  abandonnees,  les  arbres  sont  tallies  artistement, 
selon  I'ancien  go0t  oui  r^gnait  en  France ;  singuliere  bizarrerie  que 
cette  n^ligence  du  necessaire^  et  cette  affectation  de  Ttnutile  I  " — Mad, 
de  Stail, 

(Behbd  the  Monte  Mario,  about  four  miles  from  Rome, 
is  the  church  of  5.  Onofrio  in  Campagna^  with  a  curious 
ossuary.) 

Just  outside  the  Porta  Angelica  was  the  vineyard  in 
which  Alexander  VT.  died. 

"  This  is  the  manner  in  which  Pope  Alexander  VI.  came  to  his 
death. 

"  The  cardinal  datary,  Arian  de  Cometo,  having  received  a  gracious 
intimation  that  the  pontiff,  together  with  the  Duke  Valentinos,  designed 
to  come  and  sup  with  him  at  his  vineyard,  and  that  his  Holiness  would 
bring  the  supper  with  him,  the  cardinal  suspected  that  this  determina- 
tion had  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  his  life  by  poison,  to 
the  end  that  the  duke  might  have  his  riches  and  appointments,  the 
rather  as  he  knew  that  the  pope  had  resolved  to  put  him  to  death  by 
some  means,  with  a  view  to  seizing  his  property  as  I  have  said, — ^which 
was  very  great.  Considering  of  the  means  by  which  he  might  save 
himself  he  could  see  but  one  hope  of  safetv — be  sent  in  good  time  to  the 
pope's  carver,  with  whom  he  had  a  certain  intimacy,  desiring  that  he 
would  come  to  speak  with  him  ;  who,  when  he  had  come  to  the  sakl 
cardinal,  was  taken  by  him  into  a  secret  place,  where,  they  two  being 
retired,  the  cardinal  showed  the  carver  a  sum,  prepared  beforehand,  S. 
10,000  ducats,  in  gold,  which  the  said  cardinal  persuaded  the  carver  to 
accept  as  a  gift  and  to  keep  for  love  of  him,  and  after  many  wordi^ 
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daey  were  at  length  accepted,  the  cardinal  ofiferia^  moreoTer,  all  the 
rest  of  his  wealth  at  his  command — for  he  was  a  very  rich  cardinal, 
for  he  said  that  he  could  not  keep  the  said  riches  by  any  other  means 
than  through  the  said  carver's  aid,  and  declared  to  him,  *  You  know 
of  a  certainty  what  the  nature  of  the  pope  is,  and  I  know  that  he 
has  resolved,  with  the  Duke  Valentinos,  to  procure  my  life  by  poison, 
through  your  hand,' — ^wherefore  he  besought  the  carver  to  take  pity 
on  him,  and  to  give  him  his  life.  And  having  said  this,  the  carver 
declared  to  him  the  manner  in  which  it  was  ordered  that  the  poison 
should  be  given  to  him  at  the  supper,  but  being  moved  to  compassion 
lie  promisttl  to  preserve  his  life.  Now  the  orders  were  that  the  carver 
should  present  three  boxes  of  sweetmeats,  in  tablets  or  lozenges,  after  the 
supper,  one  to  the  pope,  one  to  the  said  cardinal,  and  another  to  the  duke, 
and  in  that  for  the  cardinal  there  was  poison  :  and  thus  being  told,  the 
said  cardinal  gave  directions  to  the  aforesaid  carver  in  what  manner  he 
should  serve  them,  so  as  to  cause  that  the  box  of  poisoned  confect 
which  was  to  be  for  the  cardinal,  should  be  placed  before  the  popc^ 
so  that  he  might  eat  thereof,  and  so  poison  himself,  and  die.  And 
the  pope  being  come  accordingly  with  the  duke  to  supper  on  the  day 
appointed,  the  cardinal  threw  liimself  at  his  feet,  kissing  them  and 
enibracing  them  closely ;  thai  he  entreated  his  Holiness  with  most 
affectionate  words,  saying,  he  would  never  rise  from  those  feet  until  his 
Holiness  had  granted  him  a  favour.  Being  questioned  by  the  pontiff 
what  this  fevour  was,  and  requested  to  rise  up,  he  would  first  have  the 
grace  he  demanded,  and  the  i^omise  of  his  Holiness  to  grant  it.  Now 
after  much  persuasion,  the  pope  remained  sufficiently  astonished,  seeing 
the  perseverance  of  the  cardinal,  and  that  he  would  not  rise,  and  [>ro- 
mised  to  grant  the  favour.  Then  the  cardinal  rose  up  and  said,  *  Holy 
Father,  it  is  not  fitting  that  when  the  master  comes  to  the  house  of  his 
servant,  the  servant  should  eat  with  his  master  like  an  equal  (confirezer 
purimente),'  and  therefore  the  grace  he  demanded  was  the  just  and 
honest  one,  that  he,  the  servant,  should  wait  at  the  table  of  his  master ; 
and  this  favour  the  pope  granted  him.  Then  having  come  to  supper, 
and  the  time  for  serving  the  confectionery  having  arrived,  the  carver 
put  the  poisoned  sweetmeats  into  the  box,  according  to  the  first  order 
given  to  him  by  the  pope,  and  the  cardinal  being  well  informed  as  to 
which  box  had  no  poison,  tasted  of  that  one,  and  put  the  poisoned 
confect  before  the  pope.  Then  his  Holiness,  trusting  to  his  carver,  and 
seeing  the  cardinal  tasting,  judged  that  no  poison  was  there,  and  ate  of 
it  heartily ;  while  of  the  other,  which  the  pope  thought  was  poisoned, 
but  which  was  not,  the  cardinal  ate.  Now  at  the  hour  accustomed, 
according  to  the  quality  of  that  poison,  his  Holiness  began  to  feel  its 
effect,  and  so  died  thereof ;  but  tne  cardinal,  who  was  yet  much  afraid, 
havmg  physicked  himself  and  vomited,  took  no  harm  and  escaped, 
though  not  without  difficulty." — Sanuio,  iv.,  Tramlathn  in  RcuMs 
Hist  of  the  Popes, 

The  wine  of  the  Vatican  hill  has  had  a  bad  reputa- 
tion even  from  classical  times.  "If  you  like  vioc^/' 
wrote  Martial,   "drink  the  wine  of  the  Vatican  I"  *  and 

•  Martkl,  B|>l  x.  4S»  S> 
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agam,  ''To  drink  the  wine  of  die  Vaticaxi  is  to  drink 
poison.**  • 

(Here,  also,  is  the  entrance  of  the  Vol  d*  Inferno^  a 
pleasant  winter  walk,  where,  near  the  beginning  of  the 
Cork  Woods,  are  some  picturesque  remains  of  an  ancient 
nymphaeum.) 

The  Porta  Angtlua^  built  by  Kus  IV.  ^1559 — 1566),  leada 
mto  the  Borgo,  beneath  the  walls  of  the  Vatican. 

Those  who  return  from  hence  to  the  English  quarter  in 
the  evening,  will  realize  the  vividness  of  Miss  Thackeray's 
description : — 

".They  passed  groups  standing  round  their  doorways  ;  a  blacksmith 
hammering  with  ereat  straight  olows  at  a  copper  pot,  shouting  to  a 
firiend,  a  young  Ixucer,  naked  almost,  except  for  a  great  sheet  flung  oyer 
his  shoulders,  and  leaning  against  the  door  of  his  shop.  The  horses 
tramp  on.  Listen  to  the  flow  of  fountains  gleaming  white  against  the 
dark  marbles, — to  the  murmur  of  voices.  An  old  lady,  who  has  apparently 
hung  all  her  wardrobe  out  of  window,  in  petticoats  and  silk  hankerchiefey 
is  looking  out  from  beneath  these  banners  at  the  passers  in  the  streets. 
UtUe  babies,  tied  up  tight  in  swaddling-clothes,  are  being  poised  against 
their  mother^s  hips ;  a  child  is  trying  to  raise  the  great  knocker  of  some 
feudal-looking  arch,  hidden  in  the  comer  of  the  street.  Then  they  crass 
the  bridge,  and  see  the  last  sun's  lays  flaming  from  the  angel^s  sacred 
sword.  Driving  on  through  the  tranquil  streets,  populous  and  thronged 
with  citizens,  they  see  brown-fiiced,  bronze-headed  Torsos  in  balconies 
and  window-frames  ;  citizens  sitting  tranquilly,  resting  on  the  kerb- 
ftones,  with  their  feet  in  the  gutters  ;  grand-looking  women  resting 
against  their  doorvrays.  Sibyls  out  of  the  Sistine  were  sitting  on  the 
steps  of  the  churches.  In  one  stone  archway  sat  the  Fates  spinning 
their  web.  There  was  a  holy  family  by  a  lemonade-shop,  and  a  whole 
heaven  of  little  Coreggio  angels  pondering  dark-eyed  along  the  road.  Thea 
comes  a  fountain  falling  into  a  marble  Ixusin,  at  either  end  of  which  two 
little  girls  are  clinging  and  climbing.  Here  is  a  little  lighted  May-altar 
to  the  Virgin,  which  the  children  have  put  up  under  the  shrine  by  the 
street-comer.  They  don't  beg  clamorously,  but  stand  leaning  against 
the  wall,  waiting  for  a  chance  miraculous  baioch  !  '* — BlmbeanPs  Ktyt* 


CHAPTER  XX. 
THE  JANICULAN. 


Gate  of  3to.  Spirito—Church,  Convent,  and  Garden  of  S.  Onofirio— 
The  Luogaia — ^Palazso  Salviati  and  the  Botanic-Gazdeib—S.  Gio> 

*  MarOal,  Ep.  n.  $■, » 
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iranni  alk  L  ingara — Palazzo  Corsini — ^The  Farnesim  —Porta  Set* 
txmiaDa — S.  Pietro  in  Montorio — Fontana  PaoUna — Villa  Lant^-* 
Porta  and  Church  of  S.  Pancnudo— Villa  Doria-Pkmfili — Chapel  d 
St  Andrew's  Head. 

THE  Janiculan  is  a  steep  crest  of  hill  which  rises 
abrapdy  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  breaks 
imperceptibly  away  on  the  other  side  into  the  Campagna 
towards  Civita  Vecchia.  Its  lower  formation  is  a  marine 
clay  abounding  in  fossils,  but  its  upper  surface  is  formed  of 
the  yellow  sand  which  gave  it  the  ancient  name  of  Mons 
Aureus, — still  commemorated  in  Montorio — S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio. 

A  tradition  universally  received  in  ancient  times,  and 
adopted  by  Virgil,  derives  the  name  of  Janiculum  from 
Janus,  who  was  the  sun-god,  as  Jana,  or  Diana,  was  the 
moon-goddess.  On  this  hill  Janus  is  believed  to  have 
founded  a  city,  which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the 
name  of  Antinopolis.  Ovid  makes  Janus  speak  for  him- 
self as  to  his  property : 

'*  Arx  mea  collis  erat,  oiiem  caltrix  nomine  nostro 
Nuncupat  haec  etas,  Janicnlumque  Yocat"  * 

Fons,  the  supposed  son  of  Janus,  is  known  to.  have  had 
an  altar  here  in  very  early  times.t  Janus  Quirinus  was  a 
war-god,  "  the  sun  armed  with  a  lance."  Thus,  in  time  of 
peace,  the  gates  of  this  temple  were  closed,  both  because 
his  worship  was  then  unnecessary,  and  from  an  idea  of  pre- 
venting war  from  going  forth.  It  was  probably  in  this 
character  that  he  was  honoured  on  a  site  which  the  Romans 
looked  upon  as  "  the  key  of  Etruria,"  while  other  nations 
naturally  regarded  it  as  "  the  key  of  Rome." 

Janus  was  represented  as  having  a  key  in  his  hand. 

'  nie  tenens  dextra  baculum,  clavemque  sinistra." 

"  Pftr  un  hasard  singulier,  Janus,  qu'on  repr^entait  une  clef  k  la  main, 
^tait  le  dieu  du  Janicule,  voisin  du  Vatican,  oh  est  le  tombeau  de  Saint 
Pierre,  que  Ton  repr^nte  aussi  tenant  une  clef.  Janus,  oomme  Saint 
Pierre,  son  fUtur  voisin,  ^tait  le  portier  c61este.'*— !^m/^  /&/.  Rom^ 
L  229. 

When  the  first  Sabine  king  of  Rome,  Numa  Pompilius, 
'Mike  the  darlings  of  the  gods  in  the  golden  age,  fell 

*  Fait  i.  fl^flL  t  Amptee,  Hiil.  Rom.  i.  127. 

a  u 
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asleep,  full  of  days/'*  he  was  buried  upon  the  sacred  hill  oi 
his  own  people,  and  the  books  of  his  sacred  laws  and  ordi- 
nances were  buried  near  him  in  a  separate  tomb.t  In  the 
sixth  century  of  the  republic,  a  monument  was  discovered 
on  the  Janiculan,  which  was  believed  to  be  that  of  Numa, 
and  certain  books  were  dug  up  near  it  which  were  destroyed 
by  the  senate  in  the  fear  that  they  might  give  a  too  free- 
thinking  explanation  of  tiie  Roman  mythology.^ 

Ancus  Martius,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  connected  the 
Janiculan  with  the  rest  of  the  city  by  building  the  Pons 
Sublicius,  the  first  bridge  over  the  Tiber;  and  erected  a 
citadel  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  as  a  bulwark  against  Etruria, 
with  which  he  was  constantly  at  war.§  Some  escarpments, 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  fortifications  of  Ancus,  have 
lately  been  found  behind  the  Fontana  Paolina.  It  was 
from  this  same  ridge  that  his  Etruscan  successor,  Tarqui- 
nius  Priscus,  coming  from  Tarquinii  (Cometo),  had  his  first 
view  of  the  city  over  which  he  came  to  reign,  and  here  the 
eagle,  henceforth  to  be  the  emblem  of  Roman  power, 
replaced  upon  his  head  the  cap  which  it  had  snatched  away 
as  he  was  riding  in  his  chariot  Hence,  also,  Lais  Porsena, 
king  of  Etruria,  looked  upon  Rome,  when  he  came  to  the 
assistance  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  retired  in  fear  of  his 
life  after  he  had  seen  specimens  of  Roman  endurance,  in 
Horatius  Cocles,  who  kept  the  falling  bridge ;  in  Mudus, 
who  burnt  his  hand  in  the  charcoal;  and  in  the  hostage, 
Cloelia,  who  swam  home  across  the  Tiber, — ^all  anecdotes 
connected  with  the  Janiculan. 

After  the  time  of  the  kings  this  hill  appears  less  fre- 
quently in  history.  But  it  was  here  that  the  consul  Octavius, 
the  friend  of  Sylla,  was  murdered  by  the  partisans  of 
Marius,  while  seated  in  his  curule  chair, — near  the  foot  of 
the  hill  Julius  Caesar  had  his  famous  gardens,  and  on  its 
summit  the  Emperor  Galba  was  buried.  The  Christian 
associations  of  the  hill  will  be  noticed  at  the  different 
points  to  which  they  belong. 

From  the  Borgo  (Chap.  XV.)  the  unfinished  gate  called 
Porta  Sfo.  SpiritOy  built  by  Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  leads 
into  the  Via  Lungara,  a  street  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long^ 

•  Niebuhr.  i.  840.  t  Arnold.  Hist.  toL  i. 

X  Ampin,  Hue  Rom.  L  3%.  $  Niebuhr,  i  39^ 
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formed  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  occupying  the  whole  length  of  the 
valley  between  the  Tiber  and  die  Janiculan. 

Immediately  on  the  right,  the  steep  "Salita  di  S.  Ono* 
frio"  leads  up  the  hillside  to  the  Church  of  S,  Onofrio^  built 
in  1439  by  Nicolo  da  Fotca  Palena,  in  honour  of  the  Egyp- 
tian hennit,  Honophrius. 

•'  St  Onofiios  was  a  monk  of  Thebes,  who  retired  to  the  desert,  fiu 
from  the  sight  of  men,  and  dwelt  there  in  a  cave  for  sixty  years,  and 
during  all  that  rime  never  beheld  one  hnman  being,  or  uttered  one  word 
of  his  mother-tongue  exce]>t  in  prayer.  He  was  unclothed,  except  by 
some  leaves  twisted  round  his  body,  and  his  beard  and  hair  had  become 
like  the  face  of  a  wild  beast  In  this  state  he  was  discovered  by  a  holy 
man  whose  name  was  Paphnntras,  who,  seeing  him  crawling  on  the 
ground,  knew  not  at  first  what  live  thing  it  might  \}^*—James9t^9 
Sacred  Art 

From  die  litde  platform  in  front  of  the  convent  is  one 
of  the  loveliest  views  over  the  city.  The  church  is  ap- 
proached by  a  portico,  decorated  with  glazed  frescoes  by 
Domenichino.  Those  on  either  side  of  the  door  represent  the 
saints  of  the  leronomyte  Order  (the  adjoining  convent 
belongs  to  leronomytes),  viz. :  S.  Jerome,  Sta.  Paula,  St 
Eustochius,  S.  Pietro  Gambacorta  of  Pisa,  St  Augusdne  the 
hermit,  S.  Nicolo  di  Forca  P^ena,  S.  Onofrio  and  the 
Blessed  Benedict  of  Sicily,  Philip  of  St  Agatha,  Paul  of 
Venice,  Bartholomew  of  Cesarea,  Mark  of  Manuta,  Philip  of 
Fulgaria,  and  John  of  Catalonia.  Over  the  door  is  a 
Madonna  and  Child.  In  the  side  arcade  are  three  scenes 
in  the  life  of  St  Jerome,  i.  Represents  his  baptism  as  a 
young  man  at  Rome.  2.  Refers  to  his  vision  of  the  Judg- 
ment (described  in  his  letter  to  Eustochium),  in  which  he 
heard  the  Judge  of  the  World  ask  what  he  was,  and  he 
answered,  "I  am  a  Christian."  But  the  Judge  replied, 
"  No,  you  lie,  for  you  are  a  Ciceronian,"  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  scourged,  but  continued  to  protest  that  he 
was  a  Christian  between  every  lash.  3.  Is  a  scene  alluded 
to  in  another  letter  to  Eustochium,  in  which  Jerome  says, 
"O  how  often  when  alone  in  the  desert  with  the  wild 
beasts  and  scorpions,  half  de^d  with  fasting  and  penance, 
have  I  fancied  myself  a  spectator  of  the  sins  of  Rome,  and 
of  the  dances  of  its  young  women." 

The  church  has  a  solemn  and  picturesque  interior.  It 
ends  in  a  tribxme  richly  adorned  with  frescoes,  those  of  the 
upper  part  (the  CcMronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  eight  groups 
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of  saints  and  angeb)  being  bj  Pmturiahio^  those  of  Aa 
lower  (the  Virgin  and  Samts,  Nativi^%  and  Flight  into 
£g}rpt)  by  BaliLissare  Perwui. 

On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  original  monument  ok 
Tasso  (with  a  portrait),  erected  after  his  death  by  Cardinal 
Bevilacqua.  Gready  inferior  in  interest  is  a  monument 
recently  placed  to  his  memory  in  the  adjoining  chapel,  by 
subscripdon,  the  work  of  De  Fabris.  Near  this  is  the 
grave  of  the  poet,  Alessandro  Guidi,  ob.  171 2.  In  the  third 
chapel  on  the  left  is  the  grave  of  the  learned  Cardinal 
Mezzo&nti,  bom  at  Bologna,  1774,  died  at  Rome,  1849. 

The  first  chapel  on  the  right,  which  is  low  and  vaulted, 
with  stumpy  pillars,  is  covered  with  frescoes  relating  to  S. 
Onofrio. 

The  second  chapel  on  the  right,  which  is  very  richly 
decorated,  contains  a  Madonna  crowned  by  Angels,  by 
AnnibaU  Caracd,  Beyond  this  is  the  fine  tomb  of  Arch- 
bishop Sacchi,  ob.  1502.  The  beautiful  limette,  of  the 
Madonna  teadiing  the  Holy  Child  to  read,  is  by  Pinhh 
rkcMo.    The  tomb  is  inscribed : 

"  Labor  et  gloria  vita  fbit, 
Mon  reqmes." 

Ladies  are  never  admitted  to  visit  the  convent,  except  on 
April  25th,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Tasso.  It  is 
approached  by  a  cloister,  decorated  with  firescoes  from  the 
life  of  S.  Onofrio. 

"  S.  Onofrio  is  represented  as  a  meagre  old  nian,  with  lon^  hair  and 
beard,  grey  and  matted,  a  leafy  branch  twisted  round  his  loms,  a  stick' 
in  his  hand.  The  artist  genersdly  tries  to  make  him  look  as  haggard  and 
inhuman  as  possible." — Mrs,  Jameson, 

In  a  passage  on  the  first  floor  is  a  beautiful  fresco  of 
the  Viigin  and  Child  with  the .  donor,  by  Leonardo  da 
Vina. 

"To  15 13  belongs  a  Madonna,  painted  ox  the  wall  of  the  noper  cor- 
ridor of  the  convent  of  S.  Onofrio.  It  is  on  a  gold  gronnd :  me  action 
of  the  Madonna  is  beautiful,  cUsplaying  the  noblest  form,  and  the 
expression  of  the  countenance  is  peculiarly  sweet ;  but  the  Child,  not- 
withstanding his  graceful  action,  is  somewhat  hard  and  heavy,  so  as 
almost  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  this  picture  belongs  to  an  earlier 
period,  which  would  suppose  a  previous  visit  to  Rome." — XugUr, 

Torquato  Tasso  came  to  Rome  in  1594,  on  the  invitar 
tion  of  Clement  VIII ,  that  he  might  be  crowned  on  the 
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Cftpitol,  but  as  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  November,  and 
the  weather  was  then  very  bad,  it  was  decided  to  postpone 
the  ceremony  till  late  in  the  following  spring.  This  delay 
was  a  source  of  trouble  to  Tasso,  who  was  in  feeble  health, 
and  had  a  presentiment  that  his  death  was  near.  Before 
the  time  for  his  crowning  arrived  he  had  removed  to  S. 
Onofno,  saying  to  the  monks  who  received  him  at  the 
entrance,  "  My  fathers,  I  have  come  to  die  amongst  you  !  ^ 
and  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  I  am  come  to  begin 
roy  conversation  in  heaven  in  this  elevated  place,  and  in 
the  society  of  these  holy  fathers."  During  the  foiuteen  days 
of  his  illness,  he  became  perfectly  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  divine  subjects,  and  upon  the  last  day  of  his 
life,  when  he  received  the  papal  absolution,  exclaimed, 
''I  believe  that  the  crown  which  I  looked  for  upon  the 
Capitol  is  to  be  changed  for  a  better  crown  in  heaven." 
Throughout  the  last  night  a  monk  prayed  by  his  side  till 
^e  morning,  when  Tasso  was  heard  to  murmtu-,  "  In  manus 
tuas,  Domine,"  and  then  he  died.  The  room  in  which  he 
expired,  April  25,  1595,  contains  his  bust,  crucifix,  ink- 
stand, autograph,  a  mask  taken  from  his  face  after  death,  and 
other  relics.     The  archives  of  S.  Onofrio  have  this  entry : 

"Torquato  Tasso,  illustrious  from  his  genius,  died  thus  in  our  monas- 
tery of  S.  Onofrio.  In  April,  1595,  he  caused  himself  to  be  brought 
here  that  he  might  prepare  for  death  with  greater  devotion  and  security, 
as  he  felt  his  end  approaching.  He  was  received  courteously  by  our 
lathers,  and  conducted  to  chambers  in  the  loggia,  where  everything  was 
,  ready  for  him.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  dangerously  ill,  and  desired 
'  to  confess  and  receive  the  most  Holv  Sacrament  fix>m  the  prior.  Being 
asked  to  write  his  will,  he  said  that  he  wished  to  be  ouried  at  S. 
Onofrio,  and  he  left  to  the  convent  his  crucifix  and  fifty  scudi  for  alms, 
that  so  many  masses  might  be  said  for  his  soul,  in  the  manner  that  is  read 
in  the  book  of  legacies  in  our  archives.  Pope  Clement  VIII.  was  re- 
<^uested  for  his  benediction,  which  he  gave  amply  for  the  remission  of 
SUB.  In  his  last  days  he  received  extreme  unction,  and  then,  with  the 
cmciiix  in  his  hand,  contemplating  and  kissing  the  sacred  imac^e,  with 
Christian  contrition  and  devotion,  bein^  surrounded  by  our  fathers,  he 
gave  up  his  spirit  to  the  Creator,  on  April  25,  1595,  between  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  hours  (/.^.,  between  7  and  8  A.M.),  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age.  In  the  evening  his  body  was  interred  with  universal  concourse 
in  our  church,  near  the  steps  of  the  high  altar,  the  Cardinal  Giulio 
Aldobrandini,  under  whose  protection  he  had  lived  during  the  last 
years,  being  minded  to  erect  to  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  sumptuous 
sepulchre,  whicli,  however,  was  never  carried  into  effect ;  but  after  the 
death  of  the  latter,  the  Signor  Cardinal  Bevilacqua  raised  to  his  memory 
tiie  monument  which  is  seen  on  entering  the  church  on  the  left  side." 
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Ladies  are  admitted  to  the  beautiful  gaiden  of  fbe 
vent  on  ringing  at  the  first  large  gate  on  the  left  below  the 
church. 

This  loyely  plot  of  ground,  firesh  with  running  streams, 
possesses  a  glorious  view  over  the  city,  and  the  Campagna 
beyond  S.  Paolo.  At  the  further  extremity,  near  a  pic> 
turesque  group  of  C3rpresses,  are  remains  of  the  oak  planted 
by  Tasso,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  blown  down  in  1842. 
A  young  sapling  is  shooting  up  beside  it  Beyond  this  is  the 
little  amphitheatre,  overgrown  with  grass  and  flowers,  where 
S.  Filippo  Neri  used  to  teach  children,  and  assemble  them 
^  for  the  half-dramatic  musical  performances  which  were  an 
original  form  of  his  oratorios.  Here  every  a5th  of  April  a 
musical  entertainment  of  the  Accademia  is  held  in  memory  of 
Tasso, — ^his  bust,  crowned  with  laurel  wreaths,  and  taken 
from  the  cast  after  death,  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
amphitheatre.**  * 

Returning  to  the  Lungara,  on  the  left  is  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  ^ 
founded  by  Pius  IX.,  with  a  pompous  inscription,  and 
beyond  it,  a  chain  bridge  to  S.  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini  On 
the  ri^ht  is  the  handsome  Palazzo  Sahiati^  which  formerly 
contained  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  removed  to  the  Bor- 
ghese  Palace,  when,  upon  the  property  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Prince  Borghese,  he  sold  the  palace  to  the  govern- 
ment, who  now  use  it  as  a  repository  for  the  dvil  archives. 
The  adjoining  garden  now  belongs  to  the  Sapienza,  and 
has  been  turned  into  a  Botanic  Garden,  The  modernized 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  aUa  Lungara  dates  fix>m  the  time 
of  Leo  IV.  (845 — 857),  and  is  now  attached  to  a  reformatory. 
On  the  right  is  a  la^e  Convent  of  the  Buon  Fasiare. 

We  now  reach,  on  the  right,  the  ma^ificent  IMtzzo 
Corsinif  built  originally  by  the  Roario  faimly,  fix>m  whom  it 
was  bought  by  Clement  XII.  in  1729,  for  his  nephew  Car- 
dinal Neri  Corsini,  for  whom  it  was  altered  to  its  present 
form  by  J^ga, 

This  palace  was  in  turn  the  resort  of  Caterina  Sforza,  the 
brave  duchess  of  Imola ;  of  the  learned  Poet  Cardinal  di 
S.  Giorgio ;  of  Michael  Angelo,  who  remained  here  more 
than  a  year  on  a  visit  to  the  cardinal,  "  who,"  says  Vasari, 
*'  being  of  small  understanding  in  art,  gave  him  no  commis- 
sion ";  and  of  Erasmus,  who  always  remembered  the  plea* 
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«ant  conversations  (confabulationes  mellifluse)  of  the  "  Riario 
Palace,"  as  it  was  then  called.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
the  palace  became  the  residence  of  Queen  Christina  of  Swe- 
den, who  died  here  on  April  19,  1689,  in  -a  room  which  is 
distinguished  by  two  columns  of  painted  wood. 

"With  her  residence  in  Rome,  the  habits  of  Christina  became  more 
tranquil  and  better  regulated.  She  obtained  some  mastery  over  her* 
seli^  suffered  certain  considerations  of  what  was  due  to  others  to  prevail, 
and  consented  to  acknowledge  the  necessities  incident  to  the  peculiari* 
ties  of  her  chosen  residence.  She  took  a  constantly  increasing  part  in 
the  splendour,  the  life,  and  the  business  of  the  Curia,  becoming  indeed 
eventually  altogether  identified  with  its  interests.  The  collections  she 
had  brought  with  her  from  Sweden,  she  now  enlarged  by  so  liberal  an 
expenditure,  and  with  so  much  taste,  judgment,  and  success,  that  she 
surpassed  even  the  native  families,  and  elevated  the  pursuit  from  a  mere 
gratification  of  curiosity,  to  a  higher  and  more  significant  importance 
both  for  learning  and  art.  Men  such  as  Spanheim  and  Havercamp 
thought  the  illustration  of  her  coins  and  medals  an  object  not  unworthy 
of  their  labours,  and  Sante  Bartolo  devoted  his  practised  hand  to  her 
cameos.  The  Coreggios  of  Christina's  collection  have  always  been  the 
richest  ornament  of  every  gallery  into  which  the  changes  of  time  have 
carried  them.  The  MSS.  of  her  choice  have  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  Vatican  library,  into  which  th^ 
were  subsequently  incorporated.  Acquisitions  and  possessions  of  this 
kind  filled  up  the  hours  of  her  daily  life,  with  an  enjoyment  that  was  at 
least  harmless.  She  also  took  interest  and  an  active  part  in  scientific 
pursuits  ;  and  it  is  much  to  her  credit  that  she  received  the  poor  exiled 
Borelli,  who  was  compelled  to  resort  in  his  old  age  to  teaching  as  a 
means  of  subsistence.  The  queen  supported  him  with  her  utmost  power, 
and  caused  his  renowned  and  still  unsurpassed  work,  on  the  mechanics 
of  animal  motion,  by  which  physiological  science  has  been  so  import- 
antly influenced  and  advanced,  to  be  printed  at  her  ''^vn  cost.  Nay,  I 
think  we  may  even  venture  to  affirm,  that  she  herse^i,  when  her  cha- 
racter and  intellect  had  been  improved  and  matured,  exerted  a  power- 
fully efficient  and  enduring  influence  on  t^e  period,  more  particularly 
on  Italian  literature.  In  the  year  1680,  she  founded  an  academy  in  her 
own  residence  for  the  discussion  of  literary  arid  political  subjects ;  and 
the  first  rule  of  this  institution  was,  that  its  members  should  carefully 
abstain  from  the  turgid  style,  overloaded  with  false  ornament,  which 
prevailed  at  the  time,  and  be  guided  only  by  sound  sense  and  the  models 
of  the  Augustan  and  Medicean  ages.  From  the  queen's  academy  pro- 
ceeded  such  men  as  Alessandro  Guidi,  who  had  previously  been  addicted 
to  the  style  then  used,  but  after  sometime  passed  in  the  society  of  Chris- 
tina, he  not  only  resolved  to  abandon  it,  Init  even  formed  a  league  with 
some  of  his  friends  for  the  purpose  of  labouring  to  abolish  it  altogether. 
The  Arcadia,  an  academy  to  which  the  merit  of  completing  this  good 
work  is  attributed,  arose  out  of  the  society  which  assembled  around  the 
Swedish  queen.  On  the  whole,  it  must  needs  be  admitted,  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  various  influences  pressing  around  her,  Christina  preserved 
a  noble  independence  of  mind.    To  the  necessity  for  evincing  that  oa* 
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tentatious  piety  osoaDy  expected  fiom  converts,  or  which  tfiey  impM 
on  themselves,  she  would  bjr  no  means  subject  heiselC  Entirely  Catholic 
as  she  was,  and  though  contmually  repeating  her  conTiction  of  the 
pope's  iniiEdlibility,  and  of  the  necessity  for  believing  all  doctrines  en- 
joined either  by  himself  or  the  Chnrch,  she  had  nevertheless  an  extreme 
detestation  of  bigots,  and  utterly  abhorred  the  direction  of  father  con- 
fessors, who  were  at  that  tine  the  exclusive  ralers  of  all  social  and 
domestic  life.  She  would  not  be  f»ievented  firom  enjoying  the  amnse- 
ments  of  the  carnival,  concerts,  dramatic  entertainments,  or  whatever 
else  might  be  offered  by  the  habits  of  life  at  Rome ;  above  all,  she 
refused  to  be  withheld  from  the  internal  movement  of  an  intellectual 
and  animated  society.  She  acknowledged  a  love  of  satires,  and  took 
pleasure  in  Pasqnin.  We  find  her  constantly  mingled  in  the  intrigues 
of  the  court,  the  dissensions  of  the  papal  houses,  and  the  &ctions  of  the 
cardinals.  •  .  .  She  attached  heiself  to  the  mode  of  life  presented 
to  her  with  a  passionate  love,  and  even  thought  it  impossible  to  live 
if  she  did  not  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  Rome." — Rank^s  HisL  cf 
ikiPopis. 

In  1797  this  palace  was  used  as  the  French  embassy,  and 
on  the  28th  of  December  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  skir- 
mish, when  Joseph  Buonaparte,  then  ambassador,  attempted 
to  interfere  between  the  French  democratic  party  and  the 
papal  dragoons,  and  when  yomig  General  Dupho^  who  was 
about  to  be  married  to  Buonaparte's  sister-in-law,  was  shot 
by  hh  side  in  a  balcony.  These  events,  after  which  Joseph 
Buonaparte  immediatdy  demanded  his  passports  and  de- 
parted, were  among  the  chief  causes  which  led  to  the  invasion 
of  Rome  by  Berthier,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Pius  VIL* 

The  collections  now  in  the  palace  have  all  been  fonned 
since  the  death  of  Queen  Christina.  The  Picture  Gallery  is 
open  to  the  public  from  nine  to  twelve,  every  day  except 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  following  criticism,  applicable  to  all  the  private 
galleries  in  Rome,  is  perhaps  especially  so  to  this : 

''You  may  generally  form  a  tolerably  correct  conjecture  of  what  a 
gallery  will  contain,  as  to  subject,  before  you  enter  it, — a  certain  quan- 
tity of  Landscapes,  a  great  many  Holy  Families,  a  few  Crucifixions,  two 
or  three  Piet^  a  reasonable  proportion  of  St.  Jeromes,  a  mixture  ol 
other  Saints  and  Martyrdoms,  and  a  laige  assortment  of  Madonnas  and 
Magdalenes,  make  up  the  principal  part  of  all  the  collections  in  Rome  ; 
which  are  generally  comprised  of  quite  as  many  bad  as  good  paintings.** 
— Eat0fis  Rome, 

The  1st  room  is  chiefly  occupied  by  pretty  but  unimportant  land* 
•capes  by  OrisaumH  and  Vanvitelli,  and  figure  pieces  oy  Locatelli 
We  may  notice  (the  best  pictures  being  mark^  with  an  asterisk) : 

*  S«e  Thien*  History  of  die  fWadi  ReToliitio& 
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li/  Roam, — 

24,  26.  CattaiettL 

2nd  Roam. — 

12.  Madonna  and  Child  in  gloiy :  EUm.  SbnmL 
II,  27.  Fruit:  Mario diFiori. 

15.  Landscape  :  G,  Poussin, 

17,  19.  Landscapes  with  Cattle:  Ay^ildM. 

20.  Piet^  :  Lod.  Canuci. 

41.  S.  Andrea  Corsinl :  Fr.  GetsL 

yd  Room, — 

1.  EcceHomo:  Guercino,^ 

9.  Madonna  and  Child :  A,  del  Sario. 

IX.  Holy  Family :  Baroceu 

10,  20.  Rock  Scenes :  Sahmhr  Rosa, 
17.  Madonna  and  Child :  Caravoggh, 
23.  Sunset:  Beth,* 

26.  Holy  Family :  Fra  Bartohmea, 

43.  Two  Martyrdoms  :  Carlo  Saraeem, 

44.  Julius  n. :  after  Raphael, 

The  portrait  of  Julius  IL  (della  Rovere)  is  a  repllci  or  00^ 
of  that  at  the  Pitti  Palace.  There  are  other  duplicates  in 
the  BoTghese  Gallery,  at  the  National  Gallery  in  England, 
and  at  Leigh  Court  in  Somersetshire.  Julius  IL  ob.  15 13. 

49.  St.  Appollonia :  Carlo  Dolce. 

5a  Philip  IL  of  Spam:  TUian, 

52.  Vanity:  CarUt Saraeem,* 

8S.  EcceHomo:  Carlo  Doke, 

4M  Room, — 

.    I.  Clement  XII.  (Lorenzo  Corsmi,  1730—40) :  BePudeHo  LuH. 

4.  Cupid  asleep :  Guido  Rent, 

11.  Daughter  of  Herodias  :  Guido  Rem,* 

16.  Madonni :  Guido  Rem. 

22.  Christ  and  the  Magdalen  :  Barocei, 

27.  Two  Heads :  Lod,  Caraeei, 

28.  St.  Jerome :  Titian, 

4a  Faustina  Maratta — ^his  daughter :  Carlo  Maraita, 

41.  Fomarina:  GiulioRomauo^  after Raphad^ — ^replica  of  thepictOM 

at  Florence. 

42.  Old  Man  :  Guido. 

44.  A  Hare :  Albert  Durer.* 
55.  Death  of  Adonis  :  Spagnoietto, 
In  this  room  is  an  ancient  marble  chair,  found  near  theLateran — and 
on  ;i  table  **  the  Corsini  Vase,"  in  silver,  with  reliefs  representing  the 
judgment  of  Areopagus  upon  the  matricide  of  Orestes. 

5/A  Room, — (In  which  Christina  died,  with  a  ceiling  by 
the  ZuccarL) 

2,  Holy  Family:  PSerutadd  Vaga. 
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12.  St  Agnes:  Carlo DoUe,^ 

14.  Madonna  reading  :  Sassojerraio, 

aa  Ulysses  and  Polyphemus :  Lamjrmmttk 

23.  Madonna  and  Child  :  Aliani, 

26.  Madonna  and  Child  :  Sassofarmt^ 

37.  Addolorata:  Gmdo  Rem. 

38.  £cce  Homo :  Guide  Renu 

39.  St. John:  Gmdo Renu 


tth  Room.— 

19.  Portrait:  ffolbeiti, 

2a  Mgr.  Ghiberti :  TlHan. 

21.  Children  of  Charles  V. :  TUkut^ 

22.  Old  Woman  :  RemknmdL^ 

23.  Male  Portnut :  Giorgione, 

31.  Caterina  Bora,  Wife  of  Lather :  HMem* 

32.  Male  Portrait :  Vandyki. 

34.  Nativity  of  the  Viisin.    Miniature  fix>m  Dmrm 

40.  Cardinal  Diyitius  de  Bibbiena  :  Brommo. 

47.  Portrait  of  Himself:  Rubens  ^ 

4S.  A  Doge  of  Venice  :  TinioreU 

54.  Oundinal  Alessandro  Famese :  Ti^atu^ 

Q&  Cardinal  Neri  Corsini :  Baciecio* 


1th  Room, — 

t.  Madonna  and  Child :  Murillo.^ 

13.  Landscape :  G.  Poussin, 

I  J.  St.  Sebastian :  Rubens, 

IS.  Christ  bearing  the  Cross :  Gatefato> 

21.  Christ  among  the  Doctors:  Luea  Giordano, 

22.  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  Fru  Angdko^ 

23.  Last  Judgment :  Fra  Angeiko* 

24.  Ascension  :  Fra  Angelica, 

**  A  Last  Judgment  by  Aogelico  da  Fiesole^  widi  wingiB  oontaiaipf 
the  Ascension  and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  in  the  Coranu 
Gallery.  Here  we  perceive  a  great  richness  of  expression  and  bemnty  oC 
drapery  ;  the  rapture  of  the  blessed  is  told,  chiefly  by  their  embracet 
and  by  their  attitudes  of  prayer  and  praise.  It  is  a  remarkable  featvr^ 
and  one  indicativo  of  the  master,  tlutt  the  ranks  of  the  condemned  an 
aatirely  filled  by  monks.** —Rugler. 

26.  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew :  Lod.  Caraccu 

30.  Woman  taken  in  Adultery :  Tiiian,  * 

35.  Gonfaloniere  of  the  Churdh :  Domemchino, 

StA  Room,— 
8.  Christ  before  Pilate  :   Vandyke, 

12.  St.  George  :  ErcoU  Grandi, 

13.  Contemplation  :  Guide  Rent, 
15.  Landscape:  G,  Poussin. 

17.  Judith  and  Head  of  Holofemes  :  G4rafddilm  NmH, 
24.  St  Jc 
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35.  St.  Jerome  :  SpagnoUtto, 

43.  Mosaic  portrait  of  Clement  XII.  and  his  nephew   Caidinal 

Neri  Corsini. 
In  this  room  are  two  modem  family  busts  with  touching  inscrip- 
tions. 
Cabinet  : 
26.  Madoima  and  Child  :  Spagna.* 

9M  Room, — 

2.  Village  Interior  :  Tenters. 

9.  Innocent  X. :   Velasqt4€z  (a  replica  of  the  Doria  portrait). 
26.  Female  Portrait :  Bronsino. 
2S,  29.  Battle-pieces:  ScUvator Rosa, 
30.  Two  Heads  :  Giorgione, 
40.  Madonna  Addolorata :  Cignani, 
49.  Madonna  and  Child  :  Ghjerardesto  da  Siena, 

One  of  the  gems  of  the  collection,  a  highly  finished 
Madonna  and  Child  of  Carlo  Dolce,  is  usually  shown  in  a 
glass  case  in  the  first  room. 

The  Corsini  Library  (open  every  day  except  Wednesdays) 
contains  a  magnificent  collection  of  MSS.  and  engravings, 
founded  by  Cardinal  Neri  Corsini.  It  has  also  some  beau- 
tiful original  drawings  by  the  old  masters.  Behind  the 
l)alace,  on  the  slope  of  the  Janiculan,  are  laige  and  beautiful 
Gardens  adorned  with  fountains,  cypresses,  and  some  grand 
old  plane-trees.  There  is  a  fine  view  from  the  Casino  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill 

"  A  magnificent  porter  in  cocked  hat  and  grand  livery  conducted  the 
visitors  across  the  quadrangle,  unlocked  the  ponderous  iron  gates  of  the 
gardens,  and  let  them  through,  leaving  them  to  their  own  devices,  and 
closing  and  locking  the  gates  with  a  crash.  They  now  stood  in  a  wide 
avenue  of  ilex,  whose  gloomy  houghs,  interlacing  overhead,  efiectually 
excluded  the  sunlight  ;  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,  the  ilexes 
were  replaced  hy  box  and  baiy  trees,  beneath  which  the  sun  and  shade 
divided  the  path  between  them,  trembling  and  flickenng  on  the  ground 
and  invading  each  other's  dominions  with  every  breath  of  wind.  The 
strangers  heard  the  splash  of  fountains  as  they  walked  onwards  by  banks 
precipitous  as  a  hill-side,  and  covered  with  wild  rank  herbage  and  tall 
trees.  Stooping  to  gather  a  flower,  they  almost  started,  as  looking  up, 
they  saw,  rising  against  a  sky  fabulously  blue,  the  unfamiliar  green  ilex 
and  dark  cypress  spi^e.*' — Mademoiselle  Mori. 

Opposite  the  Corsini  Palace  is  the  beautiful  villa  of  the 
Famesina  (open  on  Sundays  from  10  to  3),  built  in  1506 
by  Baldassare  Peruzzi  for  the  famous  banker  Agostino  Chigi, 
who  here  gave  his  sumptuous  and  extravagant  entertainments 
to  Leo  X.  and  his  court — banquets  at  which  three  fish  cost 
as  much  as  23c  crowns,  and  after  which  the  plate  that  had 
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been  used,  was  all  thrown  into  tiie  Tiber.*  This  same 
Agostino  Chigi  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  art  patrons,  and 
has  handed  down  to  us  not  only  the  decorations  of  the  P'ar- 
nesina,  but  the  Sibyls  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Pace,  idiich  he 
also  ordered  from  Raphael. 

"  Le  jour  oh  Leon  X.  alia  prendre  possession  de  la  basilique  de 
I^tran,  ropulent  Chigi  se  distineoa.  Le  th^dtre  aui  s'^evait  derant 
■on  palais  ^tait  rempli  des  enyoyes  de  tous  les  peuples,  blancs,  caivres^ 
et  noirs  ;  an  milieu  d'eux  on  distinguait  les  images  de  Venus»  de  Mars» 
de  Minerve,  allusion  singuliire  aux  trois  pontihcats  d' Alexander  VI., 
de  Jules  II.,  et  de  Leon  X.  Vhnu  a  eu  son  temps:  disait  rinscription  ; 
Mars  a  eu  U  sien;  ^est  aujourdhui  le  r^yte  de  Minerve,  Antoine  de 
San-Marino,  qui  demeurait  pr^s  de  Chigi,  r^pondit  aussitot  en  pla^ant 
sur  sa  boutique  la  statue  isol^  4^  V^nus,  avec  ce  pen  de  mots :  Mars  a 
r^^,  Minerve  r^e^  Venus  r^eia  toujours." — Gimmerie,  Rome 
Chrkienne^  ii.  109. 

The  Famesina  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  existing 
frescoes  of  Raphael  and  his  school.  The  principal  hall  was 
once  open,  but  has  now  been  closed  in  to  preserve  the 
paintings.  Its  ceiling  was  designed  by  Raphael  (15 18 — 20), 
and  painted  by  Giulio  Romano  and  Francesco  Penni,  widi 
twelve  scenes  from  the  story  of  Psyche  as  narrated  by 
Apuleius : 

A  king  had  three  daughters.  The  youngest  was  named  Ps^e,  and 
was  more  lovely  than  the  sunshine.  Venus,  the  queen  of  beauty,  was 
heiself  jealous  of  her,  and  bade  her  son  Cupid  to  destroy  her  charms 
by  inspiring  her  with  an  unworthy  love  (i).  But  Cupid,  when  he  bdield 
Psyche,  loved  her  himself,  showed  her  to  the  Graces  (2),  and  carried 
her  off.  He  only  visited  her  in  the  darkness  of  nigh^  and  bade  her 
always  to  repress  her  curiosity  as  to  his  appearance.  But  while  Cupid 
was  sleeping,  Psyche  lighted  a  lamp,  and  looked  upon  him, — and  a 
drop  of  the  hot  oil  fell  upon  him  and  he  awoke.  Then  he  left  her 
alone  in  grief  and  solitude.  Venus  in  the  mean  time  learnt  that  Cupid 
was  faithless  to  her,  and  imprisoned  him,  and  sought  assistance  from 
Juno  and  Ceres  that  she  might  find  Psyche,  but  they  refused  to  aid  her 
(3).  Then  she  drove  to  seek  Jupiter  in  her  chariot  drawn  by  doves  (4), 
and  implored  him  to  send  Mercury  to  her  assistance  (5).  Jupiter  listened 
to  her  prayer,  and  Mercury  was  sent  forth  to  seek  for  Psyche  (6).  Venus 
then  showed  her  spite  against  Psyche,  and  imposed  harsh  tasks  upon  her 
which  she  was  neverthdess  enabled  to  perform. «  At  length  she  was 
ordered  to  bring  a  casket  from  the  infernal  r^ons  (7),  and  even  this,  to 
the  amazement  of  Venus,  she  succeeded  in  effecting  (8).  Cupid,  escaped 
from  captivity,  then  implored  Jupiter  to  restore  P^che  to  him.  Jupiter 
embraced  him  (9),  and  bade  Mercury  summon  the  gods  to  a  councd  on 
the  subject  (see  the  ceiling  on  the  right).     Psyche  was  then  brought  to 

*  It  has  been  siippoMd  that  die  teadtiful  stiver  vase  whida  is  showc  ia  the  Owvai 
palace,  and  which  was  picked  up  ix  the  Tiber,  belonged  to  this  pfaue. 
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Olympus  (lo),  and  became  immoita.,  and  the  gods  cdebrated  her  nup- 
tial banquet  (ceiling  painting  on  lef^). 

"  On  the  flat  of  me  ceiling  are  two  large  compositions,' with  numeroui 
figures, — ^the  Judgment  of  the  Gods,  who  decide  the  dispute  between 
Venus  and  Cupid,  and  the  Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  in  the 
festal  assembly  of  the  gods.  In*  the  lunettes  of  the  ceiling  are  amorim^ 
with  the  attributes  of  those  gods  who  have  done  homage  to  the  powet 
of  Love.  In  the  triangular  compartments  between  the  lunettes  are  dif- 
ferent groups,  illustrative  of  the  incidents  in  the  fable.  They  are  of 
great  beauty,  and  are  examples  of  the  most  tasteful  disposition  in  a  given 
space.  The  picture  of  the  three  Graces,  that  in  whicn  Cupid  stands  in 
an  imploring  attitude  before  Jupiter ;  a  third,  where  Psyche  is  borne 
away  by  Loves,  are  extremely  graceful.  Peevish  critics  have  designated 
these  representations  as  common  and  sensual,  but  the  noble  spirit  visible 
in  all  Raphael's  works  prevails  also  in  these :  religious  feeling  could 
naturally  find  no  place  in  them;  but  they  are  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
the  purest  aitlessness,  always  a  proof  of  true  moral  feeling,  and  to  which 
a  narrow  taste  alone  could  object.  In  the  execution,  indeed,  we  recog- 
nise little  of  Raphael's  fine  feeling ;  the  greatest  part  is  by  his  scholara, 
after  hts  cartoons,  especially  by  G.  Romano.  The  nearest  of  the  three 
Graces,  in  the  group  before  alluded  to^  appeals  to  be  by  Raphael's  own 
hand."— -^ftSfi^. 

The  paintings  were  injuriously  retouched  by  Carlo  Ma- 
ratta.    The  garlands  round  them  are  by  Gicvanni  da  Udine. 

The  second  room  contains  the  beautiful  fresco  of  Galatea 
floating  in  a  shell  drawn  by  dolphins,  by  Raphael  himself. 

'*  Raphael  not  only  designed,  but  executed  this  fresco  ;  and  faded  as 
it  its  colouring,  the  mind  must  be  dead  to  the  highest  beauties  of  paint- 
ing, that  can  contemplate  it  without  admiration.  The  spirit  and  beauty 
<»f  the  composition,  the  pure  and  perfect  design,  the  flowing  outline* 
the  soft  and  mceful  contours,  and  the  sentiment  and  sweetness  of  the 
expression,  all  remain  unchanged;  for  time,  till  it  totally  obliterates, 
has  no  power  to  injure  them.  •  .  The  figures  of  the  attendant 
Nereid,  and  of  the  triumphant  Triton  who  embraces  her,  are  beautiful 
beyond  description." — Eaton's  Rome, 

'*  The  fresco  of  Galatea  was  painted  in  15 14.  The  greater  part  of 
this  is  Raphael's  own  work,  and  the  execution  is  consequently  much 
auperior  to  that  of  the  others.  It  represents  the  goddess  of  the  sea  borne 
over  the  waves  in  her  shell;  tritons  and  sea-nymphs  sport  joyously 
around  her ;  amorinij  discharging  their  arrows,  appear  in  the  air  like 
an  angel-glory.  The  utmost  sweetness,  the  most  ardent  sense  of 
pleasure,  breathe  from  this  work  ;  everything  lives,  feels,  vibrates  with 
enjoyment " — Ktigler, 

The  frescoes  of  the  ceiling,  representing  Diana  in  her  Car, 
and  the  story  of  Medusa,  are  by  BcUdassare  Peruzzi;  the 
lunettes  are  by  Sebastian  del  Piambo  and  Danide  da  Volterra. 
Michael  Angelo  came  one  day  to  visit  the  latter,  and  not 
finding  him  at  his  work,  left  the  colossal  head,  which  re- 
mains in  a  lunette  of  the  left  wall,  as  a  sign  of  his  visit 
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In  the  upper  stoiy  are  two  rooms ;  die  first,  adorned  with 
a  frieze  of  subjects  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  contains 
laige  architectural  paintings  by  Baldeusare  Feruzzi;  the 
second  has  the  Marriage  of  Alexander  and  Rozana,  and 
the  fiunily  of  Darius  in  the  presence  of  Alexander,  bj 
Sodoma, 

The  Porta  Sdtimiana  at  the  end  of  the  Lungara  preserves 
in  its  name  a  recollection  of  the  gardens  of  Septimius 
Severus,  which  existed  in  this  quarter.  From  hence  the 
Via  delle  Fomaci  ascends  the  hill,  and  leads  to  the  Ixoad 
new  carriage-road,  formed  in  1867  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Cav.  Trochi.  A  Via-Crucis  with  a  staircase  will  con- 
duct the  pedestrian  by  a  shorter  way  to  the  platform  on 
the  hill-top. 

The  succession  of  beggars  who  infest  this  hill  and  stretch 
out  their  maimed  limbs  or  kiss  their  hands  to  the  passers-by 
will  call  to  mind  the  lines  of  Juvenal  : 

"  Caecus  adulator,  dirnsqae  a  poote  satelles, 
Dignns  Aricinos  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes, 
Blandaque  derexse  jactaret  baaia  liiedae." 

Sta,  tv.  116. 

Thi  Church  of  S.  Pittro  in  Montario  was  built  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  of  Spain,  from  designs  of  Bacdo  Pintdli, 
on  the  site  of  an  oratory  founded  by  Constandne  upon  the 
supposed  spot  of  St  Peter's  crucifixion. 

The  first  chapel  on  the  right  belongs  to  the  Barberini,  and 
contains  pictures  by  Sebastian  dd  Piambo^  (painted  in  oil 
upon  stone,  a  process  which  has  caused  them  to  be  much 
blackened  by  time,)  from  drawings  of  Michael  Angelo.  The 
central  picture  represents  the  Scourging  of  Chriist,  a  subject 
of  which  Sebastian  was  especially  fond,  as  it  gave  the  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  his  great  anatomical  power.  On  the  left 
is  St.  Peter,  on  the  right  St  Francis,^-on  the  ceiling  is  the 
Transfiguration, — outside  the  arch  are  a  Prophet  and  a  SibyL 
The  second  chapel  on  the  right  has  paintings  by  pupils  of 
Perugino ;  the  fifth  contains  St  Paul  healed  by  Ananias,  by 
Vasari, 

The  fourth  chapel  on  the  right  is  of  some  interest  in  die 
history  of  art  Julius  III.  had  it  greatly  at  heart  to  build 
and  beautify  this  chapel  as  a  memorial  to  his  frimily,  to 
contain  the  tombs  of  his  uncle  Cardinal  Antonio  di  Monti,  and 
of  Fabiano,  who  first  founded  the  splendours  of  his  house. 
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The  work  was  entrusted  to  Michael  Ahgelo  and  Vasari,  who 
were  at  that  time  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship.  They 
disputed  about  their  subordinates.  Vasari  wished  to  employ 
Simone  Mosca  for  the  ornaments,  and  Rafifaello  da  Monta- 
lapo  for  the  statues ;  Michael  Angelo  objected  to  having 
any  ornamental  work  at  all,  saying  that  where  there  were  to 
be  marble  figures,  there  ought  to  be  nothing  else,  and  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Montalupo  because  his 
figures  for  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.  had  turned  out  so  ill. 
When  the  chapel  was  finished  Michael  Angelo  confessed 
himself  in  the  wrong  for  not  having  allowed  more  ornament 
The  statues  were  entrusted  to  Bartolomeo  Ammanati. 

The  first  chapel  on  the  left  has  St  Francis  receiving  the 
stigmata  attributed  to  Giovanni  de  Vecchi, 

"  A  barber  of  the  Cardinal  S.  Gioigio  was  an  artist,  wbo  painted  veiT 
well  in  tempera,  but  had  no  idea  of  design.  He  made  mends  with 
Michael- Angelo,  who  made  him  a  cartoon  of  a  St.  Francis  receiving  the 
■tigmata,  which  the  barber  carefully  carried  out  in  colour,  and  his  pic* 
tnre  is  now  placed  in  the  first  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  of  S. 
PSetro  in  Montorio." —  Fiuari^  vi. 

The  third  chapel  on  the  left  contains  a  Virgin  and  Child 
with  St  Anne,  of  the  school  of  Perugino  ;  the  fourth,  a  fine 
Entombment,  by  an  unknown  hand  ;  the  fifth,  the  Baptism  of 
Christ,  said  to  be  by  DanieU  da  Volterra, 

The  Transfiguration  of  Raphael  was  painted  for  this 
church,  and  remained  here  till  die  French  mvasion.  When 
it  was  returned  from  the  Louvre  it  was  kept  at  the  Vatican. 
Had  it  bee^  restored  to  this  church,  it  would  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  siege  of  1849,  when  the  tribune  and  bell- 
tower  were  thrown  down.  Here,  in  fix>nt  of  the  high  altar, 
the  unhappy  Beatrice  Cend  was  buried  without  any  monu- 
ment 

Irish  travellers  may  be  interested  in  the  gravestones  in 
the  nave,  of  Hugh  O'Neil  of  Tyrone,  Baron  Dungannon, 
and  O'Donnell  of  Tyrconnell  (1608).  Near  the  door  is  the 
fine  tomb,  with  the  beautiful  sleeping  figure  of  Julian,  Arch- 
bishop of  Ragusa,  ob.  15 10,  inscribed  "Bonis  et  Mors  et 
Vita  dulds  est"  An  inscription  below  the  steps  in  firont  of 
the  church  commemorates  the  translation  of  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin  hither  in  17 14. 

In  the  cloister  is  the  Tempidto^  a  small  domed  building 
testing  on  sixteen   Doric  columns,  built  by  Bramante  in 
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1503,  on  the  spot  i^ere  St  Petals  cross  is  said  to  have 
stood.  A  few  grains  of  the  sacred  sand  from  the  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  c^pel  are  given  to  visitors  by  the  monks  as  a 
retic 

'*  St.  Peter,  when  he  was  come  to  the  place  of  ezecntian,  requested  ol 
the  officers  that  he  mi^t  be  crucified  with  hb  head  downwards,  allegiog 
that  he  was  not  worthy  tu  suffer  in  the  same  manner  his  divine  Master 
had  died  before  him.  He  had  preached  the  cross  of  Christ,  had  borne 
it  in  his  heart,  and  its  marks  in  his  body,  by  sufferings  and  mortification, 
and  he  had  the  happiness  to  end  his  life  on  the  cross.  The  Lord  was 
pleased  not  only  that  he  should  die  for  his  love^  but  in  the  same  mannet 
mmaelf  had  died  for  us,  by  expiring  on  the  cross,  which  was  the  throne 
of  his  loYe.  Only  the  apostle's  humility  made  a  difference,  in  desiring 
to  be  crucified  with  his  head  downward.  His  master  looked  toward 
heaven,  which  by  his  death  he  opened  to  men  ;  but  he  judged  that  a 
sinner  formed  fiK>m  dust,  and  going  to  return  to  dust,  ought  rather  in 
confusion  to  look  on  the  earth,  as  unworthy  to  raise  his  eyes  to  heaven. 
St.  Ambrose,  St.  Austin,  and  St.  Prudentius  ascribe  this  hb  petition 
partly  to  his  humility,  and  partly  to  his  desire  of  suffering  more  for 
Christ.  Seneca  mentions  that  the  Romans  sometimes  crucified  men  with 
their  heads  downward  ;  and  Eusebius  testifies  that  several  martyrs  were 
put  to  that  cruel  death.  Accordingly,  the  executioners  easily  granted 
the  apostle  his  extraordinary  request  St  Chrysostom,  St.  Austin,  and 
St  Austerius  say  that  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross ;  Teitullian  mentions 
that  he  was  tied  with  cords.  He  was  probably  both  nailed  and  bound 
with  ropes."— i^/^M  ButUr. 

The  view  from  the  front  of  the  church  is  alir>9st  unrivalled. 

Behind  it  is  the  famous  Fontana  Faolina^  whose  name,  by  a 
ciurious  coincidence,  combines  those  of  its  architect,  Fontana, 
and  its  originator,  Paul  V.  It  was  erected  in  161 1,  and  is 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Lake  of  Bracciano,  by  the  aque* 
duct  of  the  Aqua  Trajana,  thirty-five  miles  in  length.  The 
red  granite  columns,  which  divide  the  fountain,  were  brought 
from  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Forum  Transitoriimi. 

**  The  pleasant,  natural  sound  of  fidling  water,  not  unlike  that  of  a 
distant  cascade  in  the  forest  maj  be  heard  In  many  of  the  Roman  streets 
and  piazzas,  when  the  tumult  of  the  city  is  hushed  ;  ibr  consuls,  empe- 
rois,  and  popes,  the  great  men  of  every  age,  have  found  no  better  way 
of  immoTtelising  their  memories,  than  by  the  shifting,  indestroctibl^ 
ever  new,  yet  unchan^ng^  up-gush  and  down-fidl  of  vrater.  They  have 
written  their  names  m  that  unstable  element,  and  proved  it  a  more 
durable  record  than  brass  or  marble  " — Hawthorne. 

**  II  n*y  a  rien  encore,  dans  quelque  ^at  que  ce  soit,  k  opposer  aux 
nagnifiques  fontaines  qu'on  voit  k  Rome  dans  les  places  et  les  cairefonis, 
ni  4  1  abondance  des  eaux  qui  ne  cessent  jamais  de  couler ;  magnifioenct 
d'antant  plus  louable  que  Tutilit^  publique  y  est  jointe." — jDuaas. 

A  little  beyond  this  fountain  is  the  modem  Aria  S.  Fai^ 
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itaaoy  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Porta  Aurelia,  built  by 
Pius  IX.  in  1857,  to  replace  a  gate  destroyed  by  the  French 
under  Oudinot  in  1849.  Many  buildings  outside  the  gate^ 
injured  at  the  same  time,  still  remain  in  ruin. 

The  lane  on  the  right,  inside  the  gate,  leads  to  the  Villa 
Zante,  built  in  1524  by  Giulio  Romano,  for  Bartolomeo  da 
Pesda,  secretaiy  of  Clement  VII.  It  still  contains  some 
frescoes  of  Giulio  Romano,  though  they  are  only  lately  un- 
covered, as  the  house  was  used,  until  the  last  two  years,  as 
a  succursale  to  the  Convent  of  the  Sacre  Coeur  at  the 
Trinitk  de*  Monti. 

Not  far  outside  the  gate  are  the  Church  and  Convent  of  S. 
FancramOy  founded  in  Sie  sixth  century  by  Pope  Symmachus, 
but  modernized  in  1609  by  Cardinal  Torres.  Here  Cres- 
cenzio  Nomentano,  the  famous  consul  of  Rome  in  the  tenth 
century,  is  buried ;  here  Narses,  after  the  defeat  of  Totila,- 
was  met  by  the  pope  and  cardinals,  and  conducted  in 
triumph  to  St  Peter's  to  return  thanks  for  his  victory ;  here, 
also,  Peter  II.  of  Arragon  was  crowned  by  Innocent  III., 
and  Louis  of  Naples  was  received  by  John  XII. 

A  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the  church  to  the  Catacomb  of 
CalcpodiuSy  where  many  of  the  early  popes  and  martyrs 
were  buried.  It  has  no  especial  characteristic  to  nuJce 
it  worth  visiting.  Another  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  spot 
where  S.  Pancrazio  was  martyred.  His  body  rests  with 
that  of  St  Victor  beneath  the  altar.  A  parish .  church  in 
London  is  dedicated  to  St  Pancras,  in  whose  name  kings 
of  France  used  to  confirm  their  treaties. 

"  In  the  persecution  under  Diocletian,  this  Toung  saint,  who  was 
*«nly  fourteen  years  of  age,  offered  himself  Yoluntanly  as  a  maitjrr, 
defending  boldly  before  Uie  emperor  the  cause  of  the  Christians.  He 
was  therefore  beheaded  by  the  sword,  and  his  body  was  honourably 
buried  by  Christian  women.  His  church,  near  the  gate  of  St  Pancrazio^ 
has  existed  since  the  year  500.  St.  Pancras  was  in  the  middle  ages 
regarded  as  ^e  protector  against  false  oaths,  and  the  avenger  of  perjury. 
It  was  believed  that  those  who  swore  falsely  by  St.  Pancras  were  imme- 
diately and  visibly  punished ;  hence  his  popularity.'*— ^SnyMSim'f  Sacred 
Art. 

(Turning  to  the  left  fix>m  the  gate,  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
between  this  and  the  Porta  PortesCj^^is  the  Catcuomb  of  S. 
Fonziano. 

**  Here  is  the  only  perfect  specimen  still  extant  of  a  primitive  subter« 
nuean  baptistery.    A  small  stream  of  water  runs  throng^  this  cemetery, 

a  X 
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•ad  «t  tUs  one  place  the  channel  has  been  deepCDed  so  as  to  fiBm  ft 

kind  of  resenroir,  in  which  a  certain  quantity  of  water  is  retaioed.  We 
descend  into  it  h^  a  flight  of  steps,  and  the  depth  of  water  it  contains 
varies  with  the  height  of  the  Tiber.  When  that  rirer  is  swollen  so  as  to 
block  up  the  exit  by  which  this  stream  usually  empties  itself,  the  waten 
are  sometimes  so  dammed  ba^  as  to  inundate  the  adjacent  galleries  A 
the  catacomb  ;  at  other  times  there  are  not  above  three  or  foor  feet  di 
water.  At  the  back  of  the  font,  and  springing  out  of  the  water,  is 
painted  a  beautiful  Latin  cross,  from  whose  sides  leaves  and  flowers  are 
iMidding  forth,  and  on  the  two  arms  rest  ten  candlesticks,  with  the 
letters  Alpha  and  Omega  suspended  by  a  little  chain  below  tiliem.  Os 
the  front  of  the  arch  over  the  font  is  the  Baptism  of  oar  Lord  in  the 
river  Jordan  by  St.  John,  whilst  St.  Abdon,  St  Sennen,  St  Miles,  and 
other  saints  of  the  Oriental  church  occupy  the  sides.  These  paintings 
are  all  of  late  date,  perhaps  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century:  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  baptistery  had  been  so  used 
frr^m  the  earliest  times.  We  have  distinct  evidence  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Martyrs  that  the  sacrament  was  not  unfrequently  administered  in  the 
cemeteries." — The  Roman  Caiacomht — Northcoiu 

In  this  catacomb  is  an  early  Portrait  of  Christy  mucli 
resembling  that  at  SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo. 

"  The  figure  is,  however,  <lkaped,  and  the  whole  work  has  certain 
peculiarities  which  appear  to  mark  a  later  period  of  ait.  Both  these 
portraits  agree,  if  not  strictly,  yet  in  general  features,  with  the  descrip- 
tion in  Loitulus's  letter  (to  the  Roman  senate),  and  portraits  and 
descriptions  together  serve  to  prove  that  the  earliest  Christian  deline- 
ators of  the  person  of  the  Saviour  fbOowed  no  arbitrary  conception  of 
their  own,  but  were  guided  rather  by  a  particular  traditional  type^ 
differing  materially  from  the  Grecian  ideal,  and  which  they  transmitted 
in  a  great  measure  to  future  ages." — KngUr^  L  16. 

In  this  vicinity  are  the  Catacombs  of  SS.  Abdon  and 
Sennen,  of  St.  Julius,  and  of  Sta.  Generosa.) 

Opposite  the  Porta  S.  Panoazio  is  the  entrance  of  the 
beautiful  Villa  FamJUi  Doria  (open  to  pedestrians  and  to 
two-horse  carriages  after  1 2  o'clock  on  Mondays  and  Fridays), 
called  by  the  Italians  *•  Bebespiro."  The  Casino  con- 
tains a  few  (not<  first-rate)  ancient  statues,  and  some 
views  of  Venice  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Hdntius, 
The  garden,  for  which  especial  permission  most  be  obtained, 
is  full  of  beautiful  azaleas  and  camellias. 

From  the  ilex-fringed  terrace  in  front  of  the  casino  is  one 
of  the  best  views  of  St  Peter's,  which  is  here  seen  without 
the  town, — ^backed  by  the  Campagna,  the  Sabine  Moun- 
tains, and  the  blue  peak  of  Soracte.  The  road  to  tiie  kft 
leads  through  pine-«haded  lawns  and  woods,  and  by  some 
modem  ruinsy  to  the  lake,  above  which  u  a  giaoefnl  fountaiik 
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A  small  temple  raised  fai  185 1  commemorates  tiie  French 
who  fell  here  during  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849.  The 
word  "  Mary  "  in  large  letters  of  clipped  box  on  the  other 
side  of  the  grounds  is  a  memorial  of  the  late  beloved  Prin- 
cess Doria  (Lady  Mary  Talbot).  Not  far  from  this  is  a 
columbarium. 

The  site  of  the  Villa  Doria  was  once  occupied  by  the 
gardens  of  Galba,  and  here  the  murdered  emperor  is  believed 
to  have  been  buried. 

"  Un  certain  Argius,  autrefois  esclare  de  Galba,  ramassa  son  corps, 
Dili  ayait  subi  milie  outrages,  et  alia  lui  creuser  une  humble  sepulture 
aans  les  jardins  de  son  ancien  maitre;  mais  il  fallut  retrouver  la  tdte: 
elle  avait  ^t^  mutil^  et  promen^e  par  les  goujats  de  Parmee.  Enfin 
Argius  la  trouva  le  lendemain,  et  la  r^nit  au  corps  d^ja  briil^.  Les 
jardins  de  Galba  ^taient  sur  le  Janicule,  pr^  de  la  voie  Aur^lienne,  et 
on  croit  que  le  lieu  qui  vit  le  dernier  denodment  de  cette  afTreuse  tra- 

Sedie  est  celui  qu*occupe  aujourd*hui  la  plus  charmante  promenade  de 
Lome,  lit  oil  indiinent  avec  tant  de  grice  sur  les  pentes  semees  d'an6- 
mones  et  oti  dessinent  si  d^licatement  sur  I'azur  du  ael  et  des  montagnes 
leurs  parasols  Elegants  les  pins  de  la  villa  Pamphili." — Amfire^  Emp, 
XL  80. 

The  foundation  of  the  Villa  Pamfili  Doria  is  due  to  the 
wealth  extorted  by  Olympia  Maldacchini  during  the  reign  of 
her  brother-in-law,  Innocent  X, 

"  Innocent  X.  fiit,  pour  amsi  dire,  oontraint  de  fonder  la  maison 
Pamphili.  Les  casuistes  et  les  jurisccmsultes  lev^rent  ses  scrupiUes,  car  il 
en  avait.  lis  lui  prouv^rent  que  le  pape  ^tait  en  droit  d*^nomiser  sur 
les  revenus  du  saint-si^e  pour  assurer  ravenir  de  sa  &mille.  lis  fix^rent, 
avec  une  moderation  qui  nous  fait  dresser  les  cheveux  sur  la  t^te,  le 
chiffre  des  llb^ralites  permises  ^  chaque  pape.  Suivant  eux,  le  souverain 
pontife  pouvait,  sans  abuser,  ^tabllr  un  majorat  de  quatre  mille  francs 
de  rente  nette,  fonder  une  seconde  geniture  en  faveur  de  quelaue  parent 
motns  avantag^  et  donner  neuf  cent  mille  irancs  de  dot  k  cnacune  de 
ses  nieces.  Le  general  des  j^uites,  R.  B.  Vitelleschi,  approuva  cette 
decision.  U-dessus,  Innocent  X.  se  mit  a  fonder  la  maison  Pamphili,  4 
construire  le  palais  Pamphili,  a  cr^er  la  villa  Pamphili,  et  a  pamphiliser, 
tant  qu'il  put,  les  finances  de  I'^glise  et  de  T^tat." — About^  Ronu  Con- 
iemporaine. 

There  are  two  ways  of  returning  to  Rome  from  the  Villa 
Doria— one,  which  descends  straight  into  the  valley  to  the 
Porta  Cavalleggieri,  passing  on  the  left  the  Church  of  Sta. 
Maria  delle  Fomaci ;  the  other,  skirting  the  walls  of  the 
city  beneath  the  Villa  Lante,  which  passes  a  Chapel^  where 
St  Andrew's  head,  lost  one  day  by  the  canons  of  St  Peter's, 
was  miraculously  re-discovered  1 
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*  On  ne  voit  pts  que  de  noavmoz  momnnents  rdigienx  le  lappoitenl 
aux  deux  appcmtions  de  Pyniius  en  Itatie;  seulemcnt  les  angores  firent 
i^tablir  le  temple  da  dien  dcs  foudres  nocturnes,  le  dien  etrusoosabia 
Summanusi  en  expiation  sans  doute  de  ce  que  la  t€te  de  la  statue  de 
Summanus,  plao^  sur  le  temple  de  Jupiter  Capitolin,  avait  M  detadi^ 
par  la  foudre^  et,  aprbs  qu'on  Tent  cherch^  en  vain,  retronT^e  dans  \t 
fibre. 

"  Je  ne  compare  pas,  mais  j*ai  yu  le  long  des  murs  de  Rome,  entre  k 
porte  Cavalleggieri  et  la  porte  Saint  Pancmce,  une  petite  cfaapelle  ^et^ 
an  lieu  06  Ton  a  retrouve  la  t£te  de  Saint  Andre  apport^  solenneHemcH 
4t  Coostaatinople  4  Rook  an  qninritotf  si^cle  ct  qoi  s'teat  ] 
»  /fiUl  Mm.  iii.  55. 
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